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PART    I 
CHAPTER  THE  FIRST 

CHILDHOOD 

Ah  dear  delights,  that  o'er  my  soul 
On  memory's  wing  like  shadows  fly  ! 

Ah  flowers  that  Joy  from  Eden  stole, 
While  Innocence  stood  laughing  by. 

COLERIDGE. 

'  HURRAH  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! '  cried  a  young 
boy,  as  he  capered  vigorously  about,  and 
clapped  his  hands.  *  Father  and  mother 
will  be  home  in  a  week  now,  and  then  we 
shall  stay  here  a  little  time,  and  then,  and 
then,  I  shall  go  to  school.' 

The  last  words  were  enunciated  with 
immense  importance,  as  he  stopped  his 
impromptu  dance  before  the  chair  where 
his  sober  cousin  Fanny  was  patiently  work- 
ing at  her  crochet ;  but  she  did  not  look 
so  much  affected  by  the  announcement  as 
the  boy  seemed  to  demand,  so  he  again 
exclaimed,  'And  then,  Miss  Fanny,  I  shall 
go  to  school.' 

'Well,  Eric,'  said  Fanny,  raising  her 
matter-of-fact  quiet  face  from  her  endless 
work,  '  I  doubt,  dear,  whether  you  will  talk 
of  it  with  quite  as  much  joy  a  year  hence.' 

'  Oh  ay,  Fanny,  that's  just  like  you  to 
say  so  ;  you're  always  talking  and  prophesy- 
ing ;  but  never  mind,  I'm  going  to  school, 
so,  hurrah !  hurrah !  hurrah ! '  and  he 
again  began  his  capering, — jumping  over 
the  chairs,  trying  to  vault  the  tables,  singing 
and  dancing  with  an  exuberance  of  delight, 


till,  catching  a  sudden  sight  of  his  little 
spaniel  Flo,  he  sprang  through  the  open 
window  into  the  garden,  and  disappeared 
behind  the  trees  of  the  shrubbery ;  but 
Fanny  still  heard  his  clear,  ringing,  silvery 
laughter,  as  he  continued  his  ganaes  in  the 
summer  air. 

She  looked  up  from  her  work  after  he 
had  gone,  and  sighed.  In  spite  of  the 
sunshine  and  balm  of  the  bright  weather, 
a  sense  of  heaviness  and  foreboding  op- 
pressed her.  Everything  looked  smiling 
and  beautiful,  and  there  was  an  almost 
irresistible  contagion  in  the  mirth  of  her 
young  cousin,  but  still  she  could  not  help 
feeling  sad.  It  was  not  merely  that  she 
would  have  to  part  with  Eric,  'but  that 
bright  boy,'  thought  Fanny,  '  what  will  be- 
come of  him  ?  I  have  heard  strange  things 
of  schools  ;  oh,  if  he  should  be  spoilt  and 
ruined,  what  misery  it  would  be.  Those 
baby  lips,  that  pure  young  heart,  a  year 
may  work  sad  change  in  their  words  and 
thoughts ! '  She  sighed  again,  and  her 
eyes  glistened  as  she  raised  them  upwards, 
and  breathed  a  silent  prayer. 

She  loved  the  boy  dearly,  and  had  taught 
him  from  his  earliest  years.  In  most  things 
she  found  him  an  apt  pupil.  Truthful,  in- 
genuous, quick,  he  would  acquire  almost 
without  effort  any  subject  that  interested 
him,  and  a  word  was  often  enough  to  bring 
the  impetuous  blood  to  his  cheeks,  in  a 
flush  of  pride  or  indignation.  He  required 
the  gentlest  teaching,  and  had  received  it, 
while  his  mind  seemed  cast  in  such  a  mould 
of  stainless  honour,  that  he  avoided  most 
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of  the  weaknesses  to  which  children  are 
prone.  But  he  was  far  from  blameless. 
He  was  proud  to  a  fault ;  he  well  knew 
that  few  of  his  fellows  had  gifts  like  his, 
either  of  mind  or  person,  and  his  fair  face 
often  showed  a  clear  impression  of  his  own 
superiority.  His  passion,  too,  was  im- 
perious, and  though  it  always  met  with 
prompt  correction,  his  cousin  had  latterly 
found  it  difficult  to  subdue.  She  felt,  in  a 
word,  that  he  was  outgrowing  her  rule. 
Beyond  a  certain  age  no  boy  of  spirit  can 
be  safely  guided  by  a  woman's  hand  alone. 

Eric  Williams  was  now  twelve  years  old. 
His  father  was  a  civilian  in  India,  and  was 
returning  on  furlough  to  England,  ^fter  a 
long  absence.  Eric  had  been  born  in 
India,  but  had  been  sent  to  England  by 
his  parents  at  an  early  age,  in  charge  of  a 
lady  friend  of  his  mother.  The  parting, 
which  had  been  agony  to  his  father  and 
mother,  he  was  too  young  to  feel ;  indeed 
the  moment  itself  passed  by  without  his 
being  conscious  of  it.  They  took  him  on 
board  the  ship,  and,  after  a  time,  gave  him 
a  hammer  and  some  nails  to  play  with. 
These  had  always  been  to  him  a  supreme 
delight,  and  while  he  hammered  away,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Williams,  denying  themselves,  for 
the  child's  sake,  even  one  more  tearful  em- 
brace, went  ashore  in  the  boat  and  left  him. 
It  was  not  till  the  ship  sailed  that  he  was 
told  he  would  not  see  them  again  for  a 
long,  long  time.  Poor  child,  his  tears  and 
cries  were  piteous  when  he  first  understood 
it ;  but  the  sorrows  of  four  years  old  are 
very  transient,  and  before  a  week  was  over, 
little  Eric  felt  almost  reconciled  to  his 
position,  and  had  become  the  universal  pet 
and  plaything  of  every  one  on  board,  from 
Captain  Broadland  down  to  the  cabin-boy, 
with  whom  he  very  soon  struck  up  an  ac- 
quaintance. Yet  twice  a  day  at  least  his 
mirth  would  be  checked  as  he  lisped  his 
little  prayer,  kneeling  at  Mrs.  Munro's 
knee,  and  asked  God  '  to  bless  his  dear, 
dear  father  and  mother,  and  make  him  a 
good  boy.} 

When  Eric  arrived  in  England,  he  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  widowed  aunt, 
whose  daughter,  Fanny,  had  the  main 
charge  of  his  early  teaching.  At  first,  the 
wayward  little  Indian  seemed  likely  to  form 
no  accession  to  the  quiet  household,  but  he 
soon  became  its  brightest  ornament  and 
pride.  Everything  was  in  his  favour  at 


the  pleasant  home  of  Mrs.  Trevor.  He 
was  treated  with  motherly  kindness  and 
tenderness,  yet  firmly  checked  when  he 
went  wrong.  From  the  first  he  had  a  well- 
spring  of  strength  against  temptation,  in 
the  long  letters  which  every  mail  brought 
from  his  parents  ;  and  all  his  childish  affec- 
tions were  entwined  round  the  fancied 
image  of  a  brother  born  since  he  had  left 
India.  In  his  bedroom  there  hung  a 
cherub's  head,  drawn  in  pencil  by  his 
mother,  and  this  winged  child  was  inex- 
tricably identified  in  his  imagination  with 
his  'little  brother  Vernon.'  He  loved  it 
dearly,  and  whenever  he  went  astray, 
nothing  weighed  on  his  mind  so  strongly 
as  the  thought,  that  if  he  were  naughty  he 
would  teach  little  Vernon  to  be  naughty 
too  when  he  came  home. 

And  Nature  also  —  wisest,  gentlest, 
holiest  of  teachers — was  with  him  in  his 
childhood.  Fairholm  Cottage,  where  his 
aunt  lived,  was  situated  in  the  beautiful 
Vale  of  Ayrton,  and  a  clear  stream  ran 
through  the  valley  at  the  bottom  of  Mrs. 
Trevor's  orchard.  Eric  loved  this  stream, 
and  was  always  happy  as  he  roamed  by 
its  side,  or  over  the  low  green  hills  and 
scattered  dingles  which  lent  unusual  loveli- 
ness to  every  winding  of  its  waters.  He 
was  allowed  to  go  about  a  good  deal  by 
himself,  and  it  did  him  good.  He  grew 
up  fearless  and  self-dependent,  and  never 
felt  the  want  of  amusement.  The  garden 
and  orchard  supplied  him  a  theatre  for 
endless  games  and  romps,  sometimes  with 
no  other  companion  than  his  cousin  and 
his  dog,  and  sometimes  with  the  few  children 
of  his  own  age  whom  he  knew  in  the 
hamlet.  Very  soon  he  forgot  all  about 
India ;  it  only  hung  like  a  distant  golden 
haze  on  the  horizon  of  his  memory.  When 
asked  if  he  remembered  it,  he  would  say 
thoughtfully,  that  in  dreams  and  at  some 
other  times,  he  saw  a  little  boy,  with  long 
curly  hair,  running  about  in  a  flower-garden, 
near  a  great  river,  in  a  place  where  the  air 
was  very  bright.  But  whether  the  little  boy 
was  himself  or  his  brother  Vernon,  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  he  couldn't  quite  tell. 

But,  above  all,  it  was  happy  for  Eric  that 
his  training  was  religious  and  enlightened. 
With  Mrs.  Trevor  and  her  daughter,  re- 
ligion was  not  a  system  but  a  habit — not  a 
theory  but  a  continued  act  of  life.  All 
was  simple,  sweet,  and  unaffected,  about 
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their  charity  and  their  devotions.  They 
loved  God,  and  they  did  all  the  good  they 
could  to  those  around  them.  The  floating 
gossip  and  ill-nature  of  the  little  village 
never  affected  them  ;  it  melted  away  in- 
sensibly in  the  presence  of  their  cultivated 
minds  ;  so  that  friendship  with  them  was  a 
bond  of  union  among  all,  and  from  the 
vicar  to  the  dairyman  every  one  loved  and 
respected  them,  asked  their  counsel,  and 
sought  their  sympathy. 

They  called  themselves  by  no  sectarian 
name,  nor  could  they  have  told  to  what 
'party'  they  belonged.  They  troubled  them- 
selves with  no  theories  of  education,  but 
mingled  gentle  nurture  with  'wholesome 
neglect.'  There  was  nothing  exotic  or  con- 
strained in  the  growth  of  Eric's  character. 
He  was  not  one  of  the  angelically  good 
children  at  all,  and  knew  none  of  the 
phrases  of  which  infant  prodigies  are  sup- 
posed to  be  so  fond.  But  to  be  truthful, 
to  be  honest,  to  be  kind,  to  be  brave,  these 
lessons  had  been  taught  him,  and  he  never 
quite  forgot  them  ;  nor  amid  the  sorrows 
of  after  life  did  he  ever  quite  lose  the  sense 
—  learnt  at  dear  quiet  Fairholm  —  of  a 
present  loving  God,  of  a  tender  and  long- 
suffering  Father. 

As  yet  he  could  be  hardly  said  to  know 
what  school  was.  He  had  been  sent  indeed 
to  Mr.  Lawley's  grammar  school  for  the 
last  half-year,  and  had  learned  a  few  de- 
clensions in  his  Latin  grammar.  But  as 
Mr.  Lawley  allowed  his  upper  class  to  hear 
the  little  boys  their  lessons,  Eric  had  man- 
aged to  get  on  pretty  much  as  he  liked. 
Only  once  in  the  entire  half-year  had  he 
said  a  lesson  to  the  dreadful  master  himself, 
and  of  course  it  was  a  ruinous  failure,  in- 
volving some  tremendous  pulls  of  Eric's 
hair,  and  making  him  tremble  like  a  leaf. 
Several  things  combined  to  make  Mr.  Law- 
ley  terrific  to  his  imagination.  Ever  shice 
he  was  quite  little,  he  remembered  hearing 
the  howls  which  proceeded  from  the  '  Latin 
school '  as  he  passed  by,  whilst  some  luck- 
less youngster  was  getting  caned  ;  and  the 
reverend  pedagogue  was  notoriously  passion- 
ate. Then,  again,  he  spoke  so  indistinctly 
with  his  deep  gruff  voice,  that  Eric  never 
could  and  never  did  understand  a  word  he 
said,  and  this  kept  him  in  a  perpetual 
terror.  Once  Mr.  Lawley  had  told  him 
to  go  out,  and  see  what  time  it  was  by  the 
church  clock.  Only  hearing  that  he  was 


to  do  something,  too  frightened  to  ask 
what  it  was,  and  feeling  sure  that  even  if 
he  did,  he  should  not  make  out  what  the 
master  meant,  Eric  ran  out,  went  straight 
to  Mr.  Lawley's  house,  and,  after  having 
managed  by  strenuous  jumps  to  touch  the 
knocker,  informed  the  servant  'that  Mr. 
Lawley  wanted  his  man.' 

'  What  man  ? '  said  the  maid-servant, 
'  the  young  man  ?  or  the  butler  ?  or  is  it 
the  clerk  ? ' 

Here  was  a  puzzler !  all  Eric  knew  was, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  some- 
times for  one  or  other  of  these  functionaries  ; 
but  he  was  in  for  it,  so  with  a  faltering 
voice  he  said  '  the  young  man '  at  hazard, 
and  went  back  to  the  Latin  school. 

'  Why  have  you  been  so  long  ? '  roared 
Mr.  Lawley,  as  he  timidly  entered.  Fear 
entirely  prevented  Eric  from  hearing  the 
exact  question,  so  he  answered  at  random, 
'  He's  coming,  sir.'  The  master  seeing  by 
his  scared  look  that  something  was  wrong, 
waited  to  see  what  would  turn  up. 

Soon  after  in  walked  '  the  young  man,' 
and  coming  to  the  astonished  Mr.  Lawley, 
bowed,  scraped,  and  said,  '  Master  Williams 
said  you  sent  for  me,  sir.' 

'A  mistake,'  growled  the  schoolmaster, 
turning  on  Eric  a  look  which  nearly  petrified 
him  ;  he  quite  expected  a  book  at  his  head, 
or  at  best  a  great  whack  of  the  cane  ;  but 
Mr.  Lawley  had  naturally  a  kind  heart, 
soured  as  it  was,  and  pitying  perhaps  the 
child's  white  face,  he  contented  himself 
with  the  effects  of  his  look. 

The  simple  truth  was,  that  poor  Mr. 
Lawley  was  a  little  wrong  in  the  head.  A 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  early  misfortunes 
and  an  imprudent  marriage  had  driven  him 
to  the  mastership  of  the  little  country 
grammar  school ;  and  here  the  perpetual 
annoyance  caused  to  his  refined  mind  by 
the  coarseness  of  clumsy  or  spiteful  boys, 
had  gradually  unhinged  his  intellect.  Often 
did  he  tell  the  boys  '  that  it  was  an  easier 
life  by  far  to  break  stones  by  the  roadside 
than  to  teach  them ' ;  and  at  last  his 
eccentricities  became  too  obvious  to  be  any 
longer  overlooked. 

The  denouement  of  his  history  was  a 
tragic  one,  and  had  come  a  few  days  before 
the  time  when  our  narrative  opens.  It.  was 
a  common  practice  among  the  Latin-school 
boys,  as  I  suppose  among  all  boys,  to 
amuse  themselves  by  putting  a  heavy  book 
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on  the  top  of  a  door  left  partially  ajar,  and 
to  cry  out,  *  Crown  him  ! '  as  the  first  luck- 
less youngster  who  happened  to  come  in 
received  the  book  thundering  on  his  head. 
One  day,  just  as  the  trap  had  been  adroitly 
laid,  Mr.  Lawley  walked  in  unexpectedly. 
The  moment  he  entered  the  schoolroom, 
down  came  an  Ainsworth's  Dictionary  on 
the  top  of  his  hat,  and  the  boy,  concealed 
behind  the  door,  unconscious  of  who  the 
victim  was,  enunciated  with  mock  gravity, 
1  Crown  him  !  three  cheers  ! ' 

It  took  Mr.  Lawley  a  second  to  raise 
from  his  eyebrows  the  battered  hat,  and 
recover  from  his  confusion  ;  the  next  in- 
stant he  was  springing  after  the  boy  who 
had  caused  the  mishap,  and  who,  knowing 
the  effects  of  the  master's  fury,  fled  with 
precipitation.  In  one  minute  the  offender 
was  caught,  and  Mr.  Lawley's  heavy  hand 
fell  recklessly  on  his  ears  and  back,  until  he 
screamed  with  terror.  At  last,  by  a  tremen- 
dous writhe,  wrenching  himself  free,  he 
darted  towards  the  door,  and  Mr.  Lawley, 
too  much  tired  to  pursue,  snatched  his 
large  gold  watch  out  of  his  fob,  and  hurled 
it  at  the  boy's  retreating  figure.  The  watch 
flew  through  the  air  ; — crash !  it  had  missed 
its  aim,  and,  striking  the  wall  above  the 
lintel,  fell  smashed  into  a  thousand  shivers. 

The  sound,  the  violence  of  the  action, 
the  sight  of  the  broken  watch,  which  was 
the  gift  of  a  cherished  friend,  instantly 
awoke  the  master  to  his  senses.  The 
whole  school  had  seen  it  ;  they  sate  there 
pale  and  breathless  with  excitement  and 
awe.  The  poor  man  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  He  flung  himself  into  his  chair, 
hid  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  burst  into 
hysterical  tears.  It  was  the  outbreak  of 


feelings  long  pent  up.  In  that  instant  all 
his  life  passed  before  him — its  hopes,  its 
failures,  its  miseries,  its  madness.  *  Yes  ! ; 
he  thought,  *  I  am  mad.' 

Raising  his  head,  he  cried  wildly,  *  Boys, 
go,  I  am  mad  !'  and  sank  again  into  his  former 
position,  rocking  himself  to  and  fro.  One 
by  one  the  boys  stole  out,  and  he  was  left 
alone.  The  end  is  soon  told.  Forced  to 
leave  Ayrton,  he  had  no  means  of  earning 
his  daily  bread  ;  and  the  weight  of  this  new 
anxiety  hastening  the  crisis,  the  handsome 
proud  scholar  became  an  inmate  of  the 
Brerely  Lunatic  Asylum.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  Eric  heard  that  he  was  dead. 
Poor  broken  human  heart !  may  he  rest  in 
peace. 

Such  was  Eric's  first  school  and  school- 
master. But  although  he  learnt  little  there, 
and  gained  no  experience  of  the  character 
of  others  or  of  his  own,  yet  there  was  one 
point  about  Ayrton  Latin  School  which  he 
never  regretted.  It  was  the  mixture  there 
of  all  classes.  On  those  benches  gentle- 
men's sons  sat  side  by  side  with  plebeians, 
and  no  harm,  but  only  good,  seemed  to 
come  from  the  intercourse.  The  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  most  of  whom  had  begun 
their  education  there,  were  drawn  into 
closer  and  kindlier  union  with  neighbours 
and  dependants,  from  the  fact  of  having 
been  their  associates  in  the  days  of  their 
boyhood.  Many  a  time  afterwards,  when 
Eric,  as  he  passed  down  the  streets,  inter- 
changed friendly  greetings  with  some  young 
glazier  or  tradesman  whom  he  remembered 
at  school,  he  felt  glad  that  thus  early 
he  had  learnt  practically  to  despise  the 
accidental  and  nominal  differences  which 
separate  man  from  man. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SECOND 

A    NEW    HOME 

Life  hath  its  May,  and  all  is  joyous  then  ; 

The  woods  are  vocal,    and  the  flowers  breathe 

odour, 
The  very  breeze  hath  mirth  in't. — OLD  PLAY. 

AT  last  the  longed-for  yet  dreaded  day 
approached,  and  a  letter  informed  the 
Trevors  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  would 
arrive  at  Southampton  on  5th  July,  and 
would  probably  reach  Ayrton  the  evening 
after.  They  particularly  requested  that  no 
one  should  come  to  meet  them  on  their 
landing.  'We  shall  reach  Southampton,' 
wrote  Mrs.  Williams,  'tired,  pale,  and 
travel-stained,  and  had  much  rather  see 
you  first  at  Fairholm,  where  we  shall  be 
spared  the  painful  constraint  of  a  meeting 
in  public.  So  please  expect  our  arrival  at 
about  seven  in  the  evening.' 

Poor  Eric  !  although  he  had  been  long- 
ing for  the  time  ever  since  the  news  came, 
yet  now  he  was  too  agitated  for  enjoyment. 
Exertion  and  expectation  made  him  rest- 
less, and  he  could  settle  down  to  nothing 
all  day,  every  hour  of  which  hung  most 
heavily  on  his  hands. 


At  last  the  afternoon  wore  away,  and  a 
soft  summer  evening  filled  the  sky  with  its 
gorgeous  calm.  Far  off  they  caught  the 
sound  of  wheels  ;  a  carriage  dashed  up  to 
the  door,  and  the  next  moment  Eric 
sprang  into  his  mother's  arms. 

*  O  mother  !  mother  ! ' 

*  My  own  darling,  darling  boy  ! ' 

And  as  the  pale  sweet  face  of  the  mother 
met  the  bright  and  rosy  child-face,  each  of 
them  was  wet  with  a  rush  of  unbidden  tears. 
In  another  moment  Eric  had  been  folded  to 
his  father's  heart,  and  locked  in  the  arms  of 
his  little  brother  Vernon.  Who  shall  de- 
scribe the  emotions  of  those  few  moments  ? 
they  did  not  seem  like  earthly  moments  ; 
they  seemed  to  belong  not  to  time,  but  to 
eternity. 

The  first  evening  of  such  a  scene  is  too 
excited  to  be  happy.  The  little  party  at 
Fairholm  retired  early,  and  Eric  was  soon 
fast  asleep  with  his  arm  round  his  new-found 
brother's  neck. 

Quiet  steps  entered  the  chamber,  and 
noiselessly  the  father  and  mother  sat  down 
by  the  bedside  of  their  children.  Earth 
could  have  shown  no  scene  more  perfect  in 
its  beauty  than  that  which  met  their  eyes. 
The  pure  moonlight  flooded  the  little  room, 
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and  showed  distinctly  the  forms  and  counte- 
nances of  the  sleepers,  whose  soft  regular 
breathing  was  the  only  sound  that  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  July  night.  The  small 
shining  flower-like  faces,  with  their  fair 
hair — the  trustful  loving  arms  folded  round 
each  brother's  neck — the  closed  lids  and 
parted  lips — made  an  exquisite  picture,  and 
one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Side  by  side, 
without  a  word,  the  parents  knelt  down, 
and  with  eyes  wet  with  tears  of  joyfulness, 
poured  out  their  hearts  in  passionate  prayer 
for  their  young  and  beloved  boys. 

Very  happily  the  next  month  glided 
away ;  a  new  life  seemed  opened  to  Eric 
in  the  world  of  rich  affections  which  had 
unfolded  itself  before  him.  His  parents — 
above  all,  his  mother  —  were  everything 
that  he  had  longed  for ;  and  Vernon  more 
than  fulfilled  to  his  loving  heart  the  ideal  of 
his  childish  fancy.  He  was  never  tired 
of  playing  with  and  patronising  his  little 
brother,  and  their  rambles  by  stream  and 
hill  made  those  days  appear  the  happiest 
he  had  ever  spent.  Every  evening  (for 
having  lived  all  his  life  at  home,  he  had 
not  yet  laid  aside  the  habits  of  early  child- 
hood) he  said  his  prayers  by  his  mother's 
knee  ;  and  at  the  end  of  one  long  summer's 
day,  when  prayers  were  finished,  and  full 
of  life  and  happiness  he  lay  down  to  sleep, 
'  Oh,  mother,'  he  said,  '  I  am  so  happy — 
I  like  to  say  my  prayers  when  you  are 
here.' 

1  Yes,  my  boy,  and  God  loves  to  hear 
them.' 

'Aren't  there  some  who  never  say  prayers, 
mother  ? ' 

'  Very  many,  love,  I  fear.' 

'How  unhappy  they  must  be!  /shall 
always  love  to  say  my  prayers.' 

'  Ah,  Eric,  God  grant  that  you  may.' 

And  the  fond  mother  hoped  he  always 
would.  But  these  words  often  came  back 
to  Eric's  mind  in  later  and  less  happy  days 
— days  when  that  gentle  hand  could  no 
longer  rest  lovingly  on  his  head- — when 
those  mild  blue  eyes  were  dim  with  tears, 
and  the  poor  boy,  changed  in  heart  and 
life,  often  flung  himself  down  with  an  un- 
reproaching  conscience  to  prayerless  sleep. 

It  had  been  settled  that  in  another  week 
Eric  was  to  go  to  school  in  the  Isle  of 
Roslyn.  Mr.  Williams  had  hired  a  small 
house  in  the  town  of  Elian,  and  intended 
to  stay  there  for  his  year  of  furlough,  at  the 


end  of  which  period  Vernon  was  to  be  left 
at  Fairholm,  and  Eric  in  the  house  of  the 
headmaster  of  the  school.  Eric  enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  all  things,  and  he  hardly 
fancied  that  Paradise  itself  could  be  happier 
than  a  life  at  the  seaside  with  his  father 
and  mother  and  Vernon,  combined  with 
the  commencement  of  schoolboy  dignity. 
When  the  time  for  the  voyage  came,  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  sea,  and  the  sensation 
of  sailing  over  it  with  only  a  few  planks 
between  him  and  the  deep  waters,  struck 
him  silent  with  admiring  wonder.  It  was 
a  cloudless  day  ;  the  line  of  blue  sky  melted 
into  the  line  of  blue  wave,  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  sunlight.  At  evening  they  landed, 
and  the  coach  took  them  to  Elian.  On 
the  way  Eric  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
strength  of  the  hills,  so  that  when  they 
reached  the  town  and  took  possession  of 
their  cottage,  he  was  dumb  with  the  inrush 
of  new  and  marvellous  impressions. 

Next  morning  he  was  awake  early,  and 
jumping  out  of  bed,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
sleeping  Vernon,  he  drew  up  the  window- 
blind,  and  gently  opened  the  window.  A 
very  beautiful  scene  burst  on  him,  one 
destined  to  be  long  mingled  with  jail  his 
most  vivid  reminiscences.  It  had  been 
too  dark  on  their  arrival  the  evening  before 
to  get  any  definite  impression  of  their 
residence,  so  that  this  first  glimpse  of  it 
filled  him  with  delighted  surprise.  Not 
twenty  yards  below  the  garden,  in  front  of 
the  house,  lay  Elian  Bay,  at  that  moment 
rippling  with  golden  laughter  in  the  fresh 
breeze  of  sunrise.  On  either  side  of  the 
bay  was  a  bold  headland,  the  one  stretching 
out  in  a  series  of  broken  crags,  the  other 
terminating  in  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  called 
from  its  shape  The  Stack.  To  the  right 
lay  the  town,  with  its  gray  old  castle,  and 
the  mountain  stream  running  through  it 
into  the  sea ;  to  the  left,  high  above  the 
beach,  rose  the  crumbling  fragment  of  a 
picturesque  fort,  behind  which  towered  the 
lofty  buildings  of  Roslyn  School.  Eric 
learnt  the  whole  landscape  by  heart,  and 
thought  himself  a  most  happy  boy  to  come 
to  such  a  place.  He  fancied  that  he  should 
never  be  tired  of  looking  at  the  sea,  and 
could  not  take  his  eyes  off  the  great  buoy 
that  rolled  about  in  the  centre  of  the  bay, 
and  flashed  in  the  sunlight  at  every  move. 
He  turned  round  full  of  hope  and  spirits, 
and,  after  watching  for  a  few  moments  the 
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beautiful  face  of  his  sleeping  brother,  awoke 
him  with  boisterous  mirth. 

'  Now,  Verny,'  he  cried,  as  the  little  boy 
sprang  eagerly  out  of  bed,  *  don't  look  till 
I  tell  you ; '  and  putting  his  hands  over 
Vernon's  eyes,  he  led  him  to  the  window. 
Then  he  threw  up  the  sash,  and  embodied 
all  his  sensations  in  the  one  word — • 

'  There  ! ' 

To  which  apostrophe  Vernon,  after  a 
long  gaze,  could  make  no  other  answer 
than,  '  Oh,  Eric  !  oh,  I  say  ! ' 

That  day  Eric  was  to  have  his  first 
interview  with  Dr.  Rowlands.  The  school 
had  already  re-opened,  and  one  of  the  boys 
passed  by  the  window  while  they  were 
breakfasting.  He  looked  very  happy  and 
engaging,  and  was  humming  a  tune  as  he 
strolled  along.  Eric  started  up  and  gazed 
after  him  with  the  most  intense  curiosity. 
At  that  moment  the  unconscious  schoolboy 
was  to  him  the  most  interesting  person  in 
the  whole  world,  and  he  couldn't  realise  the 
fact  that,  before  the  day  was  over,  he  would 
be  a  Roslyn  boy  himself.  He  very  much 
wondered  what  sort  of  a  fellow  the  boy 
was,  and  whether  he  should  ever  recognise 
him  again,  and  make  his  acquaintance. 
Yes,  Eric,  the  thread  of  that  boy's  destiny 
is  twined  for  many  a  day  with  yours  ;  his 
name  is  Montagu,  as  you  will  know  very 
soon. 

At  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Williams  started 
towards  the  school  with  his  son.  The  walk 
led  them  by  the  sea-side,  over  the  sands, 
and  past  the  ruin,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
waves  broke  at  high  tide.  At  any  other 
time  Eric  would  have  been  overflowing 
with  life  and  wonder  at  the  murmur  of  the 
ripples,  the  sight  of  the  ships  in  the  bay  or 
on  the  horizon,  and  the  numberless  little 
shells,  with  their  bright  colours  and  sculp- 
tured shapes,  which  lay  about  the  beach. 
But  now  his  mind  was  too  full  of  a  single 
anxiety  ;  and  when,  after  crossing  a  green 
playground,  they  stood  by  the  headmaster's 
door,  his  heart  fluttered,  and  it  required 
all  his  energy  to  keep  down  the  nervous 
trembling  which  shook  him. 

Mr.  Williams  gave  his  card,  and  they 
were  shown  into  Dr.  Rowlands'  study. 
He  was  a  kind-looking  gentlemanly  man, 
and  when  he  turned  to  address  Eric,  after 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  his  father, 
the  boy  felt  instantly  reassured  by  the 
pleasant  sincerity  and  frank  courtesy  of  his 


manner.  A  short  examination  showed  that 
Eric's  attainments  were  very  slight  as  yet, 
and  he  was  to  be  put  in  the  lowest  form  of 
all,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Gordon.  Dr.  Rowlands  wrote  a 
short  note  in  pencil,  and  giving  it  to  Eric, 
directed  the  servant  to  show  him  to  Mr. 
Gordon's  schoolroom. 

The  bell  had  just  done  ringing  when 
they  had  •  started  for  the  school,  so  that 
Eric  knew  that  all  the  boys  would  be  by 
this  time  assembled  at  their  work,  and  that 
he  should  have  to  go  alone  into  the  middle 
of  them.  As  he  walked  after  the  servant 
through  the  long  corridors  and  up  the  broad 
stairs,  he  longed  to  make  friends  with  him, 
so  as,  if  possible,  to  feel  less  lonely.  But 
he  had  only  time  to  get  out,  *  I  say,  what 
sort  of  a  fellow  is  Mr.  Gordon  ? ' 

'Terrible  strict,  sir,  I  hear,'  said  the 
man,  touching  his  cap  with  a  comic  ex- 
pression, which  didn't  at  all  tend  to  enliven 
the  future  pupil.  'That's  the  door,'  he 
continued,  'and  you'll  have  to  give  him 
the  Doctor's  note  ; '  and,  pointing  to  a  door 
at  the  end  of  the  passage,  he  walked  off. 

Eric  stopped  irresolutely.  The  man  had 
disappeared,  and  he  was  by  himself  in  the 
great  silent  building.  Afraid  of  the  sound 
of  his  own  footsteps,  he  ran  along  the 
passage,  and  knocked  timidly.  He  heard 
a  low,  a  very  low  murmur  in  the  room, 
but  there  was  no  answer.  He  knocked 
again  a  little  louder  ;  still  no  notice  ;  then,, 
overdoing  it  in  his  fright,  he  gave  a  very 
loud  tap  indeed. 

'  Come  in  ! '  said  a  voice,  which  to  the 
new  boy  sounded  awful ;  but  he  opened 
the  door,  and  entered.  As  he  came  in 
every  head  was  quickly  raised,  he  heard 
a  whisper  of  '  New  fellow,'  and  the  crimson 
flooded  his  face,  as  he  felt  himself  the 
cynosure  of  some  forty  intensely-inquisitive 
pairs  of  eyes. 

He  found  himself  in  a  high  airy  room, 
with  three  large  windows  opening  towards 
the  sea.  At  one  end  was  the  master's 
throne,  and  facing  it,  all  down  the  room, 
were  desks  and  benches,  along  which  the 
boys  were  sitting  at  work.  Every  one 
knows  how  very  confusing  it  is  to  enter 
a  strange  room  full  of  strange  people,  and 
especially  when  you  enter  it  from  a  darker 
passage.  Eric  felt  dazzled,  and  not  seeing 
the  regular  route  to  the  master's  desk,  went 
towards  it  between  two  of  the  benches. 
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As  these  were  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  he  stumbled  against  several 
legs  on  his  way,  and  felt  pretty  sure  that 
they  were  put  out  on  purpose  to  trip  him, 
especially  by  one  boy,  who  pretended  to 
be  much  hurt,  drew  up  his  leg,  and  began 
rubbing  it,  ejaculating  sotto  voce^  *  Awkward 
little  fool.' 

In  this  very  clumsy  way  he  had  at  last 
reached  the  desk,  and  presented  his  missive, 
The  master's  eye  was  on  him,  but  all  Eric 
had  time  to  observe  was,  that  he  looked 
rather  stern,  and  had  in  his  hand  a  book 
which  he  seemed  to  be  studying  with  the 
deepest  interest.  He  glanced  first  at  the 
note,  and  then  looked  full  at  the  boy,  as 
though  determined  to  read  his  whole 
character  by  a  single  perusal  of  his  face. 

4  Williams,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Eric,  very  low,  still  pain- 
fully conscious  that  all  the  boys  were  look- 
ing at  him,  as  well  as  the  master. 

'  Very  well,  Williams,  you  are  placed  in 
the  lowest  form — the  fourth.  I  hope  you 
will  work  well.  At  present  they  are  learn- 
ing their  Csesar.  Go  and  sit  next  to  that 
boy,'  pointing  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  ;  *  he  will  show  you  the  lesson,  and 
let  you  look  over  his  book.  Barker,  let 
Williams  look  over  you  ! ' 

Eric  went  and  sat  down  at  the  end  of 
a  bench  by  the  boy  indicated.  He  was  a 
rough-looking  fellow  with  a  shock  head  of 
black  hair,  and  a  very  dogged  look.  Eric 
secretly  thought  that  he  wasn't  a  very  nice- 
looking  specimen  of  Roslyn  School.  How- 
ever, he  sate  by  him,  and  glanced  at  the 
Csesar  which  the  boy  shoved  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  his  direction.  But 
Barker  didn't  seem  inclined  to  make  any 
further  advances,  and  presently  Eric  asked 
in  a  whisper — 

<  What's  the  lesson  ? ' 

The  boy  glanced  at  him,  but  took  no 
further  notice. 

Eric  repeated,  '  I  say,  what's  the  lesson  ?  ' 

Instead  of  answering,  Barker  stared  at 
him,  and  grunted — 

'  What's  your  name  ? ' 

*  Eric — I  mean  Williams.' 

'  Then  why  don't  you  say  what  you 
mean  ? ' 

Eric  moved  his  foot  impatiently  at  this 
ungracious  reception  :  but  as  he  seemed 
to  have  no  re'dress,  he  pulled  the  Caesar 
nearer  towards  him. 


'  Drop  that ;  'tisn't  yours.' 

Mr.  Gordon  heard  a  whisper,  and  glanced 
that  way.  '  Silence  ! '  he  said,  and  Barker 
pretended  to  be  deep  in  his  work,  while 
Eric,  resigning  himself  to  his  fate,  looked 
about  him. 

He  had  plenty  to  occupy  his  attention 
in  the  faces  round  him.  He  furtively  ex- 
amined Mr.  Gordon,  as  he  bent  over  his 
high  desk,  writing,  but  couldn't  make  out 
the  physiognomy.  There  had  been  some- 
thing reserved  and  imperious  in  the  master's 
manner,  yet  he  thought  he  should  not  dis- 
like him  on  the  whole.  With  the  coun- 
tenances of  his  future  schoolfellows  he  was 
not  altogether  pleased,  but  there  were  one 
or  two  which  thoroughly  attracted  him. 
One  boy,  whose  side  face  was  turned  to- 
wards him  as  he  sat  on  the  bench  in  front, 
took  his  fancy  particularly,  so,  tired  of 
doing  nothing,  he  plucked  up  courage,  and 
leaning  forward,  whispered,  (  Do  lend  me 
your  Caesar  for  a  few  minutes.'  The  boy 
at  once  handed  it  to  him  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  and  as  the  lesson  was  marked,  Eric 
had  time  to  hurry  over  a  few  sentences, 
when  Mr.  Gordon's  sonorous  voice  ex- 
claimed— 

*  Fourth  form,  come  up  ! ' 

Some  twenty  of  the  boys  went  up,  and 
stood  in  a  large  semicircle  round  the  desk. 
Eric  of  course  was  placed  last,  and  the 
lesson  commenced. 

*  Russell,  begin,'  said   the   master;  and 
immediately  the  boy  who  had  handed  Eric 
his  Cassar  began  reading  a  few  sentences, 
and  construed  them  very  creditably,  only 
losing  a  place   or  two.      He  had  a  frank 
open  face,  bright  intelligent  fearless  eyes, 
and  a  very  taking  voice  and  manner.     Eric 
listened  admiringly,  and  felt  sure  he  should 
like  him. 

Barker  was  put  on  next.  He  bungled 
through  the  Latin  in  a  grating,  irresolute 
sort  of  way,  with  several  false  quantities, 
for  each  of  which  the  next  boy  took  him  up. 
Then  he  began  to  construe  ; — a  frightful 
confusion  of  nominatives  without  verbs, 
accusatives  translated  as  ablatives,  and 
adverbs  turned  into  prepositions,  ensued, 
and  after  a  hopeless  flounder,  during  which 
Mr.  Gordon  left  him  entirely  to  himself, 
Barker  came  to  a  full  stop  ;  his  catastrophe 
was  so  ludicrous,  that  Eric  could  not  help 
joining  in  the  general  titter.  Barker 
scowled. 
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'  As  usual,  Barker,5  said  the  master,  with 
a  curl  of  the  lip.  '  Hold  out  your  hand  ! ' 

Barker  did  so,  looking  sullen  defiance, 
and  the  cane  immediately  descended  on 
his  open  palm.  Six  similar  cuts  followed, 
during  which  the  form  looked  on,  not  with- 
out terror  ;  and  Barker,  squeezing  his  hands 
tight  together,  went  back  to  his  seat. 

'Williams,  translate  the  piece  in  which 
Barker  has  just  failed  ! ' 

Eric  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  got  through 
it  pretty  well.  He  had  now  quite  recovered 
his  ordinary  bearing,  and  spoke  out  clearly 
and  without  nervousness.  He  afterwards 
won  several  places  by  answering  questions, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  was  marked 
about  half-way  up  the  form.  The  boys' 
numbers  were  then  taken  down  in  the 
weekly  register,  and  they  went  back  to 
their  seats. 

On  his  desk  Eric  found  a  torn  bit  of 
paper,  on  which  was  clumsily  scrawled, 
'  I'll  .teach  you  to  grin  when  I'm  turned, 
you  young  brute.' 

The  paper  seemed  to  fascinate  his  eyes. 
He  stared  at  it  fixedly,  and  augured 
ominously  of  Barker's  intentions,  since 
that  worthy  obviously  alluded  to  his  having 
smiled  in  form,  and  chose  to  interpret  it  as 
an  intentional  provocation.  He  felt  that 
he  was  in  for  it,  and  that  Barker  meant  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  This  puzzled  and 
annoyed  him,  and  he  felt  very  sad  to  have 
found  an  enemy  already. 

While  he  was  looking  at  the  paper  the 
great  school-clock  struck  twelve ;  and  the 
captain  of  the  form  getting  up,  threw  open 
the  folding  doors  of  the  schoolroom. 

'  You  may  go,'  said  Mr.  Gordon  ;  and 
leaving  his  seat,  disappeared  by  a  door  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

Instantly  there  was  a  rush  for  caps,  and 
the  boys  poured  out  in  a  confused  and  noisy 
stream,  while  at  the  same  moment  the 
other  schoolrooms  disgorged  their  inmates. 
Eric  naturally  went  out  among  the  last ; 
but  just  as  he  was  going  to  take  his  cap, 
Barker  seized  it,  and  flung  it  with  a  whoop 
to  the  end  of  the  passage,  where  it  was 
trampled  on  by  a  number  of  the  boys  as 
they  ran  out. 

Eric,  gulping  down  his' fury  with  a  great 
effort,  turned  to  his  opponent,  and  said 
coolly,  ' Is  that  what  you  always  do  to  new 
fellows  ? ' 

4  Yes,   you  bumptious  young  owl,  it  is, 


and  that  too ; '  and  a  tolerably  smart  slap 
on  the  face  followed — leaving  a  red  mark  on 
a  cheek  already  aflame  with  anger  and  in- 
dignation,— 'should  you  like  a  little  more?' 

He  was  hurt  and  offended,  but  was  too 
proud  to  cry.  '  What's  that  for  ? '  he  said, 
with  flashing  eyes. 

'  For  your  conceit  in  laughing  at  me 
when  I  was  caned.' 

Eric  stamped.  '  I  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.' 

'  What  ?  I'm  a  liar,  am  I  ?  Oh,  we 
shall  take  this  kind  of  thing  out  of  you, 
you  young  cub  ;  take  that ! ;  and  a  heavier 
blow  followed. 

'You  brutal  cowardly  bully,'  shouted 
Eric ;  and  in  another  moment  he  would 
have  sprung  upon  him.  It  was  lucky  for 
him  that  he  did  not,  for  Barker  was  three 
years  older  than  he,  and  very  powerful. 
Such  an  attack  would  have  been  most 
unfortunate  for  him  in  every  way.  But  at 
this  instant  some  boys  hearing  the  quarrel 
ran  up,  and  Russell  among  them. 

'  Hallo,  Barker,'  said  one  ;  '  what's  up  ? ' 

'  Why,  I'm  teaching  this  new  fry  to  be 
less  bumptious,  that's  all.' 

'  Shame  ! '  said  Russell,  as  he  saw  the 
mark  on  Eric's  cheek  ;  '  what  a  fellow  you 
are,  Barker.  Why  couldn't  you  let  him 
alone  for  the  first  day  at  any  rate  ? ' 

'  What's  that  to  you  ?  I'll  kick  you  too 
if  you  say  much.' 

'  Cave  !  cave  ! '  whispered  half  a  dozen 
voices,  and  instantly  the  knot  of  boys  dis- 
persed in  every  direction,  as  Mr.  Gordon 
was  seen  approaching.  He  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  scene  without  understanding 
it,  and  seeing  the  new  boy's  red  and  angry 
face,  he  only  said,  as  he  passed  by,  '  What, 
Williams  !  fighting  already  ?  Take  care.' 

This  was  the  cruellest  cut  of  all.  '  So,' 
thought  Eric,  '  a  nice  beginning  !  it  seems 
both  boys  and  masters  are  against  me ; ' 
and  very  disconsolately  he  walked  to  pick 
up  his  cap. 

The  boys  were  all  dispersed  on  the  play- 
ground at  different  games,  and  as  he  went 
home  he  was  stopped  perpetually,  and  had 
to  answer  the  usual  questions,  'What's 
your  name  ?  Are  you  a  boarder  or  a  day 
scholar  ?  What  form  are  you  in  ? '  Eric 
expected  all  this,  and  it  therefore  did  not 
annoy  him.  Under  any  other  circumstances, 
he  would  have  answered  cheerfully  and 
frankly  enough  ;  but  now  he  felt  miserable 
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at  his  morning's  rencontre,  and  his  answers 
were  short  and  sheepish,  his  only  desire 
being  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
was  an  additional  vexation  to  feel  sure  that 
his  manner  did  not  make  a  favourable 
impression. 

Before  he  had  got  out  of  the  playground, 
Russell  ran  up  to  him.  '  I'm  afraid  you 
won't  like  this,  or  think  much  of  us, 
Williams,'  he  said.  '  But  never  mind. 
It'll  only  last  a  day  or  two,  and  the  fellows 
are  not  so  bad  as  they  seem ;  except  that 
Barker.  I'm  sorry  you've  come  across  him, 
but  it  can't  be  helped.' 

It  was  the  first  kind  word  he  had  had 
since  the  morning,  and  after  his  troubles 
kindness  melted  him.  He  felt  half  inclined 
to  cry,  and  for  a  few  moments  could  say 
nothing  in  reply  to  Russell's  soothing  words. 
But  the  boy's  friendliness  went  far  to  com- 
fort him,  and  at  last,  shaking  hands  with 
him,  he  said — 

1  Do  let  me  speak  to  you  sometimes, 
while  I  am  a  new  boy,  Russell.' 

*  Oh  yes,'  said  Russell,  laughing,  *  as 
much  as  ever  you  like.  And  as  Barker  hates 
me  pretty  much  as  he  seems  inclined  to  hate 
you,  we  are  in  the  same  box.  Good-bye.' 

So  Eric  left  the  field,  and  wandered 
home,  like  Calchas  in  the  Iliad,  'sorrowful 
by  the  side  of  the  sounding  sea.'  Already 
the  purple  mantle  had  fallen  from  his  ideal 
of  schoolboy  life.  He  got  home  later  than 
they  expected,  and  found  his  parents  wait- 
ing for  him.  It  was  rather  disappointing  to 
them  to  see  his  face  so  melancholy,  when 
they  expected  him  to  be  full  of  animation 
and  pleasure.  Mrs.  Williams  drew  her 
own  conclusions  from  the  red  mark  on  his 
cheek,  as  well  as  the  traces  of  tears  welling 
to  his  eyes  ;  but,  like  a  wise  mother,  she 
asked  nothing,  and  left  the  boy  to  tell  his 
own  story, — which  in  time  he  did,  omitting 
all  the  painful  part,  speaking  enthusiastically 
of  Russell,  and  only  admitting  that  he  had 
been  a  little  teased. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD 

BULLYING 

Give  to  the  morn  of  life  its  natural  blessedness. 
WORDSWORTH. 

WHY    is   it  that  new  boys  are  almost  in- 
variably   ill-treated  ?   I    have  often  fancied 


that  there  must  be  in  boyhood  a  pseudo- 
instinctive  cruelty,  a  sort  of  '  wild  trick  of 
the  ancestral  savage,'  which  no  amount 
of  civilisation  can  entirely  repress.  Certain 
it  is,  that  to  most  boys  the  first  term  is  a 
trying  ordeal.  They  are  being  tested 
and  weighed.  Their  place  in  the  general 
estimation  is  not  yet  fixed,  and  the  slightest 
circumstances  are  seized  upon  to  settle  the 
category  under  which  the  boy  is  to  be 
classed.  A  few  apparently  trivial  accidents 
of  his  first  few  weeks  at  school  often  decide 
his  position  in  the  general  regard  for  the 
remainder  of  his  boyhood.  And  yet  these 
are  not  accidents  ;  they  are  the  slight  in- 
dications which  give  an  unerring  proof  of 
the  general  tendencies  of  his  character  and 
training.  Hence  much  of  the  apparent 
cruelty  with  which  new  boys  are  treated  is 
not  exactly  intentional.  At  first,  of  course, 
as  they  can  have  no  friends  worth  speaking 
of,  there  are  always  plenty  of  coarse  and 
brutal  minds  that  take  a  pleasure  in  their 
torment,  particularly  if  they  at  once  recognise 
any  innate  superiority  to  themselves.  Of 
this  class  was  Barker.  He  hated  Eric  at 
first  sight,  simply  because  his  feeble  mind 
could  only  realise  one  idea  about  him,  and 
that  was  the  new  boy's  striking  contrast 
with  his  own  imperfections.  Hence  he  left 
no  means  untried  to  vent  on  Eric  his  low 
and  mean  jealousy.  He  showed  un- 
disguised pleasure  when  he  fell  in  form,  and 
signs  of  disgust  when  he  rose  ;  he  fomented 
every  little  source  of  disapproval  or  quarrel- 
ling which  happened  to  arise  against  him  ; 
he  never  looked  at  him  without  a  frown  or 
a  sneer ;  he  waited  for  him  to  kick  and 
annoy  him  as  he  came  out  of,  or  went  in 
to,  the  schoolroom.  In  fact,  he  did  his 
very  best  to  make  the  boy's  life  miserable, 
and  the  occupation  of  hating  him  seemed 
in  some  measure  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  of  an 
ill-conditioned  and  degraded  mind. 

Hatred  is  a  most  mysterious  and  painful 
phenomenon  to  the  unhappy  person  who  is 
the  object  of  it,  and  more  especially  if  he 
have  incurred  it  by  no  one  assignable 
reason.  Why  it  happens  that  no  heart  can 
be  so  generous,  no  life  so  self-denying,  no 
intentions  so  honourable  and  pure,  as  to 
shield  a  man  from  the  enmity  of  his  fellows, 
must  remain  a  dark  question  for  ever.  But 
certain  it  is,  that  to  bear  the  undeserved 
malignity  of  the  evil-minded,  to  hear  un- 
moved the  sneers  of  the  proud  and  the 


calumnies  of  the  base,  is  one  of  the  hardest 
lessons  in  life.  And  to  Eric  this  opposition 
was  peculiarly  painful ;  he  was  utterly  un- 
prepared for  it.  In  his  bright  joyous  life  at 
Fairholm,  in  the  little  he  saw  of  the  boys  at 
the  Latin  school,  he  had  met  with  nothing 
but  kindness  and  caresses,  and  the  generous 
nobleness  of  his  character  had  seemed  to 
claim  them  as  a  natural  element.  'And 
now,  why,'  he  asked  impatiently,  'should 
this  bull-dog  sort  of  fellow  have  set  his 
whole  aim  to  annoy,  vex,  and  hurt  me  ? ' 
Incapable  himself  of  so  mean  a  spirit  of 
jealousy  at  superior  excellence,  he  could 
not  make  it  out ;  but  such  was  the  fact, 
and  the  very  mysteriousness  of  it  made  it 
more  intolerable  to  bear. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  made 
matters  worse  by  his  own  bursts  of  passion. 
His  was  not  the  temper  to  turn  the  other 
cheek  ;  but,  brave  and  spirited  as  he  was, 
he  felt  how  utterly  hopeless  would  be  any 
attempt  on  his  part  to  repel  force  by  force. 
He  would  have  tried  some  slight  con- 
ciliation, but  it  was  really  impossible  with 
such  a  boy  as  his  enemy.  Barker  never 
gave  him  even  so  much  as  an  indifferent 
look,  much  less  a  civil  word.  Eric  loathed 
him,  and  the  only  good  and  happy  part  of 
the  matter  to  his  own  mind  was,  that  con- 
scientiously his  only  desire  was  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  be  left  alone,  while  he  never 
cherished  a  particle  of  revenge. 

While  every  day  Eric  was  getting  on 
better  in  form,  and  winning  himself  a  very 
good  position  with  the  other  boys,  who 
liked  his  frankness,  his  mirth,  his  spirit, 
and  cleverness,  he  felt  this  feud  with  Barker 
like  a  dark  background  to  all  his  enjoy- 
ment. He  even  had  to  manoeuvre  daily 
how  to  escape  him,  and  violent  scenes  were 
of  constant  occurrence  between  them.  Eric 
could  not,  and  would  not,  brook  his  bully- 
ing with  silence.  His  resentment  was  loud 
and  stinging,  and,  Ishmaelite  as  Barker  was, 
even  his  phlegmatic  temperament  took  fire 
when  Eric  shouted  his  fierce  and  un- 
compromising retorts  in  the  hearing  of  the 
others. 

Meanwhile  Eric  was  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  the  rest  of  the  form,  and  such  of  the 
other  boys  as  he  knew,  although,  at  first, 
his  position  as  a  home-boarder  prevented 
his  knowing  many.  Besides  Russell,  there 
were  three  whom  he  liked  best,  and  re- 
spected most — Duncan,  Montagu,  and 
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Owen.  They  were  very  different  boys,  but 
all  of  them  had  qualities  which  well  deserved 
his  esteem.  Duncan  was  the  most  boyish 
of  boys,  intensely  full  of  fun,  good  nature, 
and  vigour :  with  fair  abilities,  he  never 
got  on  well,  because  he  could  not  be  still 
for  two  minutes  ;  and  even  if,  in  some  fit 
of  sudden  ambition,  he  got  up  high  in  the 
form,  he  was  sure  to  be  put  to  the  bottom 
again  before  the  day  was  over,  for  trifling 
or  talking.  But  out  of  school  he  was  the 
soul  of  every  game  ;  whatever  he  took  up 
was  sure  to  be  done  pleasantly,  and  no 
party  of  amusement  was  ever  planned  with- 
out endeavouring  to  secure  him  as  one  of 
the  number. 

Montagu's  chief  merit  was,  that  he  was 
such  a  thorough  little  gentleman  ;  *  such 
a  jolly  little  fellow,'  every  one  said  of  him. 
Without  being  clever  or  athletic,  he  man- 
aged to  do  very  fairly  both  at  work  and  at 
the  games,  and  while  he  was  too  exclusive 
to  make  many  intimate  friends,  everybody 
liked  walking  about  or  talking  with  him. 
Even  Barker,  blackguard  as  he  was,  seemed 
to  be  a  little  uneasy  when  confronted  with 
Montagu's  naturally  noble  and  chivalrous 
bearing.  In  nearly  all  respects  his  influence 
was  thoroughly  good,  and  few  boys  were 
more  generally  popular. 

Owen,  again,  was  a  very  different  boy. 
His  merit  was  a  ceaseless  diligence,  in 
which  it  was  doubtful  whether  ambition  or 
conscientiousness  had  the  greatest  share. 
Reserved  and  thoughtful,  unfitted  for  or 
indifferent  to  most  games,  he  was  anything 
but  a  favourite  with  the  rest,  and  Eric 
rather  respected  than  liked  him.  When 
he  first  came  he  had  been  one  of  the  most 
natural  butts  for  Barker's  craving  ill-nature, 
and  for  a  time  he  had  been  tremendously 
bullied.  But  gradually  his  mental  superior- 
ity asserted  itself.  He  took  everything 
without  tears  and  without  passion,  and 
this  diminished  the  pleasure  of  annoying 
him.  One  day  when  Barker  had  given 
him  an  unprovoked  kick,  he  quietly  said  — 

c  Barker,  next  time  you  do  that  I'll  tell 
Mr.  Gordon.' 

*  Sneak  1  do  it  if  you  dare.'  And  he 
kicked  him  again ;  but  the  moment  after 
he  was  sorry  for  it,  for  there  was  a  dark 
look  in  Owen's  eyes,  as  he  turned  instantly 
into  the  door  of  the  master's  room,  and 
laid  a  formal  complaint  against  Barker  for 
bullying. 
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Mr.  Gordon  didn't  like  <  telling,'  and  he 
said  so  to  Owen,  without  reserve.  An 
ordinary  boy  would  have  broken  into  a 
flood"  of  explanations  and  palliations,  bu 
Owen  simply  bowed,  and  said  nothing 
'He  stood  there  for  justice,'  and  he  had 
counted  the  cost.  Strong-minded  and  clear- 
headed, he  calculated  correctly  that  the 
momentary  dislike  of  his  schoolfellows, 
with  whom  he  well  knew  that  he  never 
could  be  popular,  would  be  less  unbearable 
than  Barker's  villainous  insults.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  Mr.  Gordon  caned 
Barker  soundly,  although,  with  some  in- 
justice, he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
that  he  did  it  unwillingly. 

Of  course  the  fellows  were  very  indignant 
with  Owen  for  sneaking,  as  they  called  it, 
and  for  a  week  or  two  he  had  the  keen 
mortification  of  seeing  'Owen  is  a  sneak' 
written  up  all  about  the  walls.  But  he 
was  too  proud  or  too  cold  to  make  any 
defence  till  called  upon,  and  bore  it 
in  silence.  Barker  threatened  eternal 
vengeance,  and  the  very  day  after  had 
seized  Owen  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
*  half  murdering  him.'  But  before  he  could 
once  strike  him,  Owen  said  in  the  most 
chill  tone,  '  Barker,  if  you  touch  me,  I 
shall  go  straight  to  Dr.  Rowlands.'  The 
bully  well  knew  that  Owen  never  broke 
his  word,  but  he  could  not  govern  his  rage, 
and  first  giving  Owen  a  violent  shake,  he 
proceeded  to  thrash  him  without  limit  or 
remorse. 

Pale  but  unmoved,  Owen  got  away,  and 
walked  straight  to  Dr.  Rowlands's  door. 
The  thing  was  unheard  of,  and  the  boys 
were  amazed  at  his  temerity,  for  the  Doctor 
was  to  all  their  imaginations  a  regular 
Deus  ex  machind.  That  afternoon,  again, 
Barker  was  publicly  caned,  with  the  threat 
that  the  next  offence  would  be  followed  by 
instant  and  public  expulsion.  This  punish- 
ment he  particularly  dreaded,  because  he 
was  intended  for  the  army,  and  he  well 
knew  that  it  might  ruin  his  prospects. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Owen  never 
suffered  from  him  again,  although  he  daily 
received  a  shower  of  oaths  and  curses, 
which  he  passed  over  with  silent  contempt. 
Now,  I  do  not  recommend  any  boy  to 
imitate  Owen  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  far 
better  and  braver  thing  to  bear  bullying 
with  such  a  mixture  of  spirit  and  good 
humour,  as  in  time  to  disarm  it.  But 


Owen  was  a  peculiar  boy,  and  remember 
he  had  no  redress.  He  bore  for  a  time, 
until  he  felt  that  he  must  have  the  justice 
and  defence,  without  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  continue  at 
Roslyn  School. 

But  why,  you  ask,  didn't  he  tell  the 
monitors  ?  Unfortunately  at  Roslyn  the 
monitorial  system  was  not  established. 
Although  it  was  a  school  of  250  boys,  the 
sixth  form,  with  all  their  privileges,  had 
no  prerogative  of  authority.  They  hadn't 
the  least  right  to  interfere,  because  no  such 
power  had  been  delegated  to  them,  and 
therefore  they  felt  themselves  merely  on  a 
par  with  the  rest,  except  for  such  eminence 
as  their  intellectual  superiority  gave  them. 
The  consequence  was,  that  any  interference 
from  them  would  have  been  of  a  simply 
individual  nature,  and  was  exerted  very 
rarely.  It  would  have  done  Owen  no 
more  good  to  tell  a  sixth-form  boy  than  to 
tell  any  other  boy ;  and  as  he  was  not  a 
favourite,  he  was  not  likely  to  find  any 
champion  to  fight  his  battles  or  maintain 
his  just  rights. 

All  this  had  happened  before  Eric's  time, 
and  he  heard  it  from  his  best  friend  Russell. 
His  heart  clave  to  that  boy.  They  became 
friends  at  once  by  a  kind  of  electric  sym- 
pathy ;  the  first  glance  of  each  at  the 
other's  face  prepared  the  friendship,  and 
every  day  of  acquaintance  more  firmly 
cemented  it.  Eric  could  not  have  had  a 
better  friend ;  not  so  clever  as  himself,  not 
so  diligent  as  Owen,  not  so  athletic  as 
Duncan,  or  so  fascinating  as  Montagu, 
Russell  combined  the  best  qualities  of 
them  all.  And,  above  all,  he  acted  in- 
variably from  the  highest  principle ;  he 
presented  that  noblest  of  all  noble  spectacles 
— one  so  rare  that  many  think  it  impos- 
sible— the  spectacle  of  an  honourable,  pure- 
tiearted,  happy  boy,  who,  as  his  early 
years  speed  by,  is  ever  growing  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  favour  with  God  and  man. 

'  Did  that  brute  Barker  ever  bully  you 
as  he  bullies  me  ? '  said  Eric  one  day,  as 
he  walked  on  the  sea-shore  with  his  friend. 

'  Yes,'  said  Russell ;  I  slept  in  his 
dormitory  when  I  first  came,  and  he  has 
often  made  me  so  wretched  that  I  have 
flung  myself  on  my  knees  at  night  in 
pretence  of  prayer,  but  really  to  get  a 
ittle  quiet  time  to  cry  like  a  child.' 

'And  when  was  it  he  left  off  at  last.' 
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'Why,  you  know,  Upton  in  the  fifth  is 
my  cousin,  and  very  fond  of  me  ;  he  heard 
of  it,  though  I  didn't  say  anything  about  it, 
and  told  Barker  that  if  ever  he  caught  him  at 
it,  he  would  thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  his 
life  ;  and  that  frightened  him  for  one  thing. 
Besides,  Duncan,  Montagu,  and  otherfriends 
of  mine,  began  to  cut  him  in  consequence, 
so  he  thought  it  best  to  leave  off.' 

4  How  is  it,  Russell,  that  fellows  stand 
by  and  let  him  do  it  ?' 

'You  see,  Williams,5  said  Russell,  'Barker 
is  an  enormously  strong  fellow,  and  that 
makes  the  younger  chaps,  whom  he  fags, 
look  v  up  to  him  as  a  great  hero.  And 
there  isn't  one  in  our  part  of  the  school 
who  can  thrash  him.  Besides,  people 
never  do  interfere,  you  know — at  least 
not  often.  I  remember  once  seeing  a 
street -row  in  London,  at  which  twenty 
people  stood  by,  and  let  a  drunken  beast 
of  a  husband  strike  his  wife  without  ever 
stirring  to  defend  her.' 

*  Well,'  sighed  Eric,  '  I  hope  my  day  of 
deliverance  will  come  soon,  for  I  can't 
stand  it  much  longer,  and  "tell"  I  won't, 
whatever  Owen  may  do.' 

Eric's  deliverance  came  very  soon.  It 
was  afternoon  ;  the  boys  were  playing  at 
different  games  in  the  green  playground, 
and  he  was  waiting  for  his  turn  at  rounders. 
At  this  moment  Barker  lounged  up,  and 
calmly  snatching  off  Eric's  cap,  shied  it 
over  Dr.  Rowlands's  garden- wall.  '  There, 
go  and  fetch  that.' 

'You  blackguard,'  said  Eric,  standing 
irresolutely  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  then 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  began  to  climb  the 
wall.  It  was  not  very  high,  but  boys  were 
peremptorily  forbidden  to  get  over  it  under 
any  circumstances,  and  Eric  broke  the  rule 
not  without  trepidation.  However,  he 
dropped  down  on  one  of  Mrs.  Rowlands's 
flower-beds,  got  his  cap  in  a  hurry,  and 
clambered  back  undiscovered. 

He  thought  this  would  have  satisfied  his 
tormentor  for  one  day ;  but  Barker  was  in 
a  mischievous  mood,  so  he  again  came  up 
to  Eric,  and  calling  out,  'Who'll  have  a 
game  at  football  ? '  again  snatched  the  cap, 
and  gave  it  a  kick  ;  Eric  tried  to  recover 
it,  but  every  time  he  came  up  Barker  gave 
it  a  fresh  kick,  and  finally  kicked  it  into  a 
puddle. 

Eric  stood  still,  trembling  with  rage, 
while  his  eyes  lightened  scorn  and  in- 


dignation. 'You  hulking,  stupid,  cowardly 
bully ' — here  Barker  seized  him,  and  every 
word  brought  a  tremendous  blow  on  the 
head  ;  but  blind  with  passion  Eric  went  on 
— you  despicable  bully,  I  won't  touch  that 
cap  again  ;  you  shall  pick  it  up  yourself. 
Duncan,  Russell,  here  !  do  help  me  against 
this  intolerable  brute.' 

Several  boys  ran  up,  but  they  were  all 
weaker  than  Barker,  who  besides  was  now 
in  a  towering  fury,  and  kicked  Eric  un- 
mercifully. 

'  Leave  him  alone,'  shouted  Duncan, 
seizing  Barker's  arm  ;  '  what  a  confounded 
bully  you  are — always  plaguing  some  one.' 

'  I  shall  do  as  I  like  ;  mind  your  own 
business^'  growled  Barker,  roughly  shaking 
himself  free  from  Duncan's  hand. 

'  Barker,  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again 
from  this  day,'  said  Montagu,  turning  on 
his  heel,  with  a  look  of  withering  contempt. 

'  What  do  I  care  ?  puppy,  you  want 
taking  down  too,'  was  the  reply,  and  some 
more  kicks  at  Eric  followed. 

'  Barker,  I  won't  stand  this  any  longer,' 
said  Russell,  '  so  look  out ; '  and  grasping 
Barker  by  the  collar,  he  dealt  him  a  swing- 
ing blow  on  the  face. 

The  bully  stood  in  amazement,  and 
dropped  Eric,  who  fell  on  the  turf  nearly 
fainting,  and  bleeding  at  the  nose.  But 
now  Russell's  turn  came,  and  in  a  moment 
Barker,  who  was  twice  his  weight,  had 
tripped  him  up, — when  he  found  himself 
collared  in  an  iron  grasp. 

There  had  been  an  unobserved  spectator 
of  the  whole  scene,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Williams  himself,  and  it  was  his  strong 
hand  that  now  gripped  Barker's  shoulder. 
He  was  greatly  respected  by  the  boys,  who 
all  knew  his'tall  handsome  figure  by  sight, 
and  he  frequently  stood  a  quiet  and  pleased 
observer  of  their  games.  The  boys  in 
the  playground  came  crowding  round,  and 
Barker  in  vain  struggled  to  escape,  Mr. 
Williams  held  him  firmly,  and  said  in  a 
calm  voice,  '  I  have  just  seen  you  treat  one 
of  your  schoolfellows  with  the  grossest 
violence.  It  makes  me  blush  for  you, 
Roslyn  boys,'  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
group  that  surrounded  him,  '  that  you  can 
even  for  a  moment  stand  by  unmoved,  and 
see  such  things  done.  You  know  that  you 
despise  any  one  who  tells  a  master,  yet  you 
allow  this  bullying  to  go  on,  and  that,  too, 
without  any  provocation.  Now,  mark ;  it 
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makes  no  difference  that  the  boy  who 
has  been  hurt  is  my  own  son ;  I  would 
have  punished  this  scoundrel  whoever  it 
had  been,  and  I  shall  punish  him  now.' 
With  these  words,  he  lifted  the  riding- 
whip  which  he  happened  to  be  carrying, 
and  gave  Barker  by  far  the  severest 
castigation  he  had  ever  undergone ;  the 
boys  declared  that  Dr.  Rowlands's  *  swish- 
ings  '  were  nothing  to  it.  Mr.  Williams 
saw  that  the  offender  was  a  tough  subject, 
and  determined  that  he  should  not  soon 
forget  the  punishment  he  then  received. 
He  had  never  heard  from  Eric  how  this 
boy  had  been  treating  him,  but  he  had 
heard  it  from  Russell,  and  now  he  had 
seen  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  it  with 
his  own  eyes.  He  therefore  belaboured 
him  till  his  sullen  obstinacy  gave  way  to  a 
roar  for  mercy,  and  promises  never  so  to 
offend  again. 

At  this  crisis  he  flung  the  boy  from  him 
with  a  '  phew '  of  disgust,  and  said,  *  I  give 
nothing  for  your  word  ;  but  if  ever  you  do 
bully  in  this  way  again,  and  I  see  or  hear 
of  it,  your  present  punishment  shall  be  a 
trifle  to  what  I  shall  then  administer.  At 
present,  thank  me  for  not  informing  your 
master.'  So  saying,  he  made  Barker  pick 
up  the  cap,  and,  turning  away,  walked 
home  with  Eric  leaning  on  his  arm. 

Barker,  too,  carried  himself  off  with  the 
best  grace  he  could ;  but  it  certainly  didn't 
mend  matters  when  he  heard  numbers  of 
fellows,  even  little  boys,  say  openly,  *  I'm 
so  glad  ;  serves  you  right.' 

From  that  day  Eric  was  never  troubled 
with  personal  violence  from  Barker  or  any 
other  boy.  But  rancour  smouldered  deep 
in  the  mind  of  the  baffled  tyrant,  and,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  there  are  subtler 
means  of  making  an  enemy  wretched  than 
striking  or  kicking  him. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH 

CRIBBING 

Et  nos  ergo  manum  ferulae  subduximus. 

Juv.  i.  15. 

IT  must  not  be  thought  that  Eric's  year  as 
a  home-boarder  was  made  up  of  dark  ex- 
periences. Roslyn  had  a  very  bright  as 
well  as  a  dark  side,  and  Eric  enjoyed  it 


'to  the  finger-tips.'  School  life,  like  all 
other  life,  is  an  April  day  of  shower  and 
sunshine.  Its  joys  may  be  more  childish, 
its  sorrows  more  trifling,  than  those  of 
after  years ; — but  they  are  more  keenly 
felt. 

And  yet,  although  we  know  it  to  be  a 
mere  delusion,  we  all  idealise  and  idolise 
our  childhood.  The  memory  of  it  makes 
pleasant  purple  in  the  distance,  and  as  we 
look  back  on  the  sunlight  of  its  blue  far- 
off  hills,  we  forget  how  steep  we  sometimes 
found  them. 

Upon  Barker's  discomfiture,  which  took 
place  some  three  weeks  after  his  arrival, 
Eric  liked  the  school  more  and  more,  and 
got  liked  by  it  more  and  more.  This 
might  have  been  easily  foreseen,  for  he  was 
the  type  of  a  thoroughly  boyish  nature  in 
its  more  genial  and  honourable  character- 
istics, and  his  round  of  acquaintances  daily 
increased.  Among  others,  a  few  of  the 
sixth,  who  were  also  day-scholars,  began  to 
notice  and  walk  home  with  him.  He 
looked  on  them  as  great  heroes,  and  their 
condescension  much  increased  his  dignity 
both  in  his  own  estimation  and  that  of  his 
equals. 

Now,  too,  he  began  to  ask  some  of  his 
most  intimate  acquaintances  to  spend  an 
evening  with  him  sometimes  at  home. 
This  was  a  pleasure  much  coveted,  for  no 
boy  ever  saw  Mrs.  Williams  without  loving 
her,  and  they  felt  themselves  humanised 
by  the  friendly  interest  of  a  lady  who 
reminded  every  boy  of  his  own  mother. 
Vernon,  too,  now  a  lively  and  active  child 
of  nine,  was  a  great  pet  among  them,  so 
that  every  one  liked  Eric  who  '  knew  him 
at  home.'  A  boy  generally  shows  his  best 
side  at  home ;  the  softening  shadows  of  a 
mother's  tender  influence  play  over  him, 
and  tone  down  the  roughnesses  of  boyish 
character.  Duncan,  Montagu,  and  Owen 
were  special  favourites  in  the  home  circle, 
and  Mrs.  Williams  felt  truly  glad  that  her 
son  had  singled  out  friends  who  seemed, 
on  the  whole,  so  desirable.  But  Montagu 
and  Russell  were  the  most  frequent  visitors, 
and  the  latter  became  almost  like  one  of 
the  family ;  he  won  so  much  on  all  their 
hearts  that  Mrs.  Williams  was  not  sur- 
prised when  Eric  confided  to  her  one  day 
that  he  loved  Russell  almost  as  well  as  he 
loved  Vernon. 

As    Christmas    approached,    the    boys 
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began  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  half- 
year's  prizes,  and  Eric  was  particularly 
eager  about  them.  He  had  improved 
wonderfully,  and  as  both  his  father  and 
mother  prevented  him  from  being  idle, 
even  had  he  been  so  inclined,  he  had  soon 
shown  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
form.  Two  prizes  were  given  half-yearly 
to  each  remove  ;  one  for  '  marks,'  indicat- 
ing the  boy  who  had  generally  been 
highest  throughout  the  half-year,  and  the 
other  for  best  proofs  of  proficiency  in  a 
special  examination.  It  was  commonly 
thought  in  the  form  that  Owen  would  get 
the  first  of  these  prizes,  and  Eric  the 
other ;  and  towards  the  approach  of  the 
examination,  he  threw  his  whole  energy 
into  the  desire  to  win.  The  desire  was  not 
selfish.  Some  ambition  was  of  course 
natural ;  but  he  longed  for  the  prize  chiefly 
for  the  delight  which  he  knew  his  success 
would  cause  at  Fairholm,  and  still  more  to 
his  own  family. 

During  the  last  week  an  untoward 
circumstance  happened,  which,  while  it 
increased  his  popularity,  diminished  a  good 
deal  (as  he  thought)  his  chance  of  success. 
The  fourth  form  were  learning  a  Homer 
lesson,  and  Barker,  totally  unable  to  do  it 
by  his  own  resources,  was  trying  to  borrow 
a  crib.  Eric,  much  to  their  mutual  disgust, 
still  sat  next  to  him  in  school,  and  would 
have  helped  him  if  he  had  chosen  to  ask ; 
but  he  never  did  choose,  nor  did  Eric  care 
to  volunteer.  The  consequence  was,  that 
unless  he  could  borrow  a  crib,  he  was 
invariably  turned,  and  he  was  now  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  get  one,  because  the 
time  was  nearly  up. 

There  was  a  certain  idle,  good-natured 
boy,  named  Llewellyn,  who  had  *  cribs '  to 
every  book  they  did,  and  who,  with  a 
pernicious  bonhommie,  lent  them  pro- 
miscuously to  the  rest,  all  of  whom  were 
only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
help,  except  the  few  at  the  top  of  the  form, 
who  found  it  a  slovenly  way  of  learning 
the  lesson,  which  was  sure  to  get  them 
into  worse  difficulties  than  an  honest 
attempt  to  master  the  meaning  for  them- 
selves. Llewellyn  sat  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  form  in  front,  so  Barker  scribbled  in 
the  fly-leaf  of  his  book,  '  Please  send  us 
your  Homer  crib,'  and  got  the  book  passed 
on  to  Llewellyn,  who  immediately  shoved 
his  crib  in  Barker's  direction.  The  only 


danger  of  the  transaction  being  noticed 
was  when  the  book  was  being  handed  from 
one  bench  to  another,  and  as  Eric  un- 
luckily had  an  end  seat,  he  had  got  into 
trouble  more  than  once. 

On  this  occasion,  just  as  Graham,  the 
last  boy  on  the  form  in  front,  handed  Eric 
the  crib,  Mr.  Gordon  happened  to  look  up, 
and  Eric,  very  naturally  anxious  to  screen 
another  from  trouble,  popped  the  book 
under  his  own  Homer. 

'  Williams,  what  are  you  doing  ? ' 
'  Nothing,  sir,'  said  Eric,  looking  up  inno- 
cently. 

*  Bring  me  that  book  under  your  Homer.' 
Eric   blushed,    hesitated  —  but   at   last, 

amid  a  dead  silence,  took  up  the  book. 
Mr.  Gordon  looked  at  it  for  a  minute,  let 
it  fall  on  the  ground,  and  then,  with  an 
unnecessary  affectation  of  disgust,  took  it 
up  with  the  tongs,  and  dropped  it  into  the 
grate.  There  was  a  titter  round  the  room. 

'  Silence  ! '  thundered  the  master ;  '  this 
is  no  matter  for  laughing.  So,  sir,  this  is 
the  way  you  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  form  ? ' 

'  I  wasn't  using  it,  sir,'  said  Eric. 

*  Not  using  it !     Why,  I  saw  you  put  it, 
open,  under  your  Homer.' 

'  It  isn't  mine,  sir.' 

1  Then  whose  is  it  ? '  Mr.  Gordon, 
motioning  to  Eric  to  pick  up  the  book, 
looked  at  the  fly-leaf,  but  of  course  no 
name  was  there ;  in  those  days  it  was 
dangerous  to  write  one's  name  in  a 
translation. 

Eric  was  silent. 

'  Under  the  circumstances,  Williams,  I 
must  punish  you,'  said  Mr.  Gordon.  '  Of 
course  I  am  bound  to  believe  you,  but  the 
circumstances  are  very  suspicious.  You 
had  no  business  with  such  a  book  at  all. 
Hold  out  your  hand.' 

As  yet  Eric  had  never  been  caned.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  in  this  case 
to  clear  himself  without  mentioning  names, 
but  (very  rightly)  he  thought  it  unmanly 
to  clamour  about  being  punished,  and  he 
felt  nettled  at  Mr.  Gordon's  merely  official 
belief  of  his  word.  He  knew  that  he  had 
his  faults,  but  certainly  want  of  honour  was 
not  among  them.  Indeed,  there  were  only 
three  boys  out  of  the  twenty  in  the  form 
who  did  not  resort  to  modes  of  unfairness 
far  worse  than  the  use  of  cribs,  and  those 
three  were — Russell,  Owen,  and  himself; 
even  Duncan,  even  Montagu,  inured  to  it 
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by  custom,  were  not  ashamed  to  read  their 
lesson  off  a  concealed  book,  or  copy  a  date 
from  a  furtive  piece  of  paper.  They  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  it  before  they  came 
to  Roslyn  School,  but  the  commonness  of 
the  habit  had  now  made  them  blind  or  in- 
different to  its  meanness.  It  was  peculiarly 
bad  in  the  fourth  form,  because  the  master 
treated  them  with  implicit  confidence,  and 
being  scrupulously  honourable  himself,  was 
unsuspicious  of  others.  He  was  therefore 
extremely  indignant  at  this  apparent  dis- 
covery of  an  attempt  to  overreach  him  in  a 
boy  so  promising  and  so  much  of  a  favourite 
as  Eric  Williams. 

<  Hold  out  your  hand,'  he  repeated. 

Eric  did  so,  and  the  cane  tingled  sharply 
across  his  palm.  He  could  bear  the  pain 
well  enough,  but  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
disgrace  ;  he,  a  boy  at  the  head  of  his  form, 
to  be  caned  in  this  way  by  a  man  who 
didn't  understand  him,  and  unjustly  too  ! 
He  mustered  up  an  indifferent  air,  closed 
his  lips  tight,  and  determined  to  give  no 
further  signs.  The  defiance  of  his  look 
made  Mr.  Gordon  angry,  and  he  inflicted 
in  succession  five  hard  cuts  on  either  hand, 
each  one  of  which  was  more  excruciating 
than  the  last. 

*  Now,  go  to  your  seat.' 

Eric  did  go  to  his  seat,  with  all  his  bad 
passions  roused,  and  he  walked  in  a  jaunty 
and  defiant  kind  of  way,  that  made  the 
master  really  grieve  at  the  disgrace  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  But  he  instantly 
became  a  hero  with  the  form,  who  unani- 
mously called  him  a  great  brick  for  not 
telling,  and  admired  him  immensely  for 
bearing  up  without  crying  under  so  severe 
a  punishment.  The  punishment  was  most 
severe,  and  for  some  weeks  after  there  were 
dark  weals  visible  across  Eric's  palm,  which 
rendered  the  use  of  his  hands  painful. 

'  Poor  Williams,'  said  Duncan,  as  they 
went  out  of  school,  'how  very  plucky  of 
you  not  to  cry.' 

'  Vengeance  deep  brooding  o'er  the  cane, 
Had  locked  the  source  of  softer  woe  : 
And  burning  pride  and  high  disdain 
Forbade  the  gentler  tear  to  flow,' 

said  Eric,  with  a  smile. 

But  he  only  bore  up  till  he  got  home, 
and  there,  while  he  was  telling  his  father 
the  occurrence,  he  burst  into  a  storm  of 
passionate  tears,  mingled  with  the  fiercest 


invectives  against  Mr.  Gordon  for  his  in- 
justice. 

*  Never  mind,  Eric,'  said  his  father ; 
*  only  take  care  that  you  never  get  a  punish- 
ment justly ',  and  I  shall  always  be  as  proud 
of  you  as  I  am  now.  And  don't  cherish 
this  resentment,  my  boy ;  it  will  only  do 
you  harm.  Try  to  forgive  and  forget.' 

'  But,  father,  Mr.  Gordon  is  so  hasty.  I 
have  indeed  been  rather  a  favourite  of  his, 
yet  now  he  shows  that  he  has  no  confi- 
'dence  in  me.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  he 
shouldn't  believe  my  word.  I  don't  mind 
the  pain  ;  but  I  shan't  like  him  any  more, 
and  I'm  sure  now  I  shan't  get  the  examina- 
tion prize.' 

'  You  don't  mean,  Eric,  that  he  will  be 
influenced  by  partiality  in  the  matter  ? ' 

'  No,  father,  not  exactly ;  at  least  I  dare 
say  he  won't  intend  to  be.  But  it  is  unlucky 
to  be  on  bad  terms  with  a  master,  and  1 
know  I  shan't  work  so  well.' 

On  the  whole  the  boy  was  right  in  think- 
ing this  incident  a  misfortune.  Although 
he  had  nothing  particular  for  which  to 
blame  himself,  yet  the  affair  had  increased 
his  pride,  while  it  lowered  his  self-respect ; 
and  he  had  an  indistinct  consciousness 
that  the  popularity  in  his  form  would  do 
him  as  much  harm  as  the  change  of  feeling 
in  his  master.  He  grew  careless  and 
dispirited,  nor  was  it  till  in  the  very  heat 
of  the  final  competition  that  he  felt  his 
energies  fully  revived. 

Half  the  form  were  as  eager  about  the 
examination  as  the  other  half  were  in- 
different ;  but  none  were  more  eager  than 
Eric.  He  was  much  hindered  by  Barker's 
unceasing  attempt  to  copy  his  papers 
surreptitiously  ;  and  very  much  disgusted 
at  the  shameless  way  in  which  many  of  the 
boys  '  cribbed '  from  books,  and  from  each 
other,  or  used  torn  leaves  concealed  in 
their  sleeves,  or  dates  written  on  their 
wristbands  and  on  their  nails.  He  saw 
how  easily  much  of  this  might  have  been 
prevented ;  but  Mr.  Gordon  was  fresh  at 
his  work,  and  had  not  yet  learned  the 
practical  lesson  (which  cost  him  many  a 
qualm  of  sorrow  and  disgust),  that  to  trust 
young  boys  to  any  great  extent  is  really  to 
increase  their  temptations.  He  did  learn 
the  lesson  afterwards,  and  then  almost 
entirely  suppressed  the  practice,  partly  by 
increased  vigilance,  and  partly  by  forbidding 
any  book  to  be  brought  into  the  room 
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during  the  time  of  examination.  But  mean- 
while much  evil  had  been  done  by  the 
habitual  abuse  of  his  former  confidence. 

I  shall  not  linger  over  the  examination. 
At  its  close,  the  day  before  the  breaking 
up,  the  list  was  posted  on  the  door  of  the 
great  schoolroom,  and  most  boys  made  an 
impetuous  rush  to  see  the  result.  But 
Eric  was  too  nervous  to  be  present  at  the 
hour  when  this  was  usually  done,  and  he 
had  asked  Russell  to  bring  him  the  news. 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
garden,  counting  the  number  of  steps  he 
took,  counting  the  number  of  shrubs  along 
each  path,  and  devising  every  sort  of 
means  to  beguile  the  time,  when  he  heard 
hasty  steps,  and  Russell  burst  in  at  the 
back  gate,  breathless  with  haste  and  bright 
with  excitement. 

c  Hurrah  !  old  fellow  ! '  he  cried,  seizing 
both  Eric's  hands  ;  '  I  never  felt  so  glad  in 
my  life ; '  and  he  shook  his  friend's  arms 
up  and  down,  laughing  joyously. 

*  Well !  tell  me,'  said  Eric. 

fc'  {  Williams  }  ^ales,'saidhe; 
'  you've  got  head  remove,  you  see,  in  spite 
of  your  forebodings,  as  I  always  said  you 
would ;  and  I  congratulate  you  with  all 
my  heart.' 

'  No  ? '  said  Eric,  '  have  I  really  ? — you're 
not  joking  ?  Oh  !  hurrah  ! — I  must  rush  in 
and  tell  them  ; '  and  he  bounded  off. 

In  a  second  he  was  back  at  Russell's 
side.  *  What  a  selfish  animal  I  am ! 
Where  are  you  placed,  Russell  ? ' 

'  Oh !  magnificent ;  I'm  third — far  higher 
than  I  expected.' 

*  I'm   so   glad,'   said    Eric.       '  Come    in 
with  me  and  tell  them.      I'm  head  remove, 
mother,'   he    shouted,    springing    into    the 
parlour  where  his  father  and  mother  sat. 

In  the  lively  joy  that  this  announcement 
excited,  Russell  stood  by  for  the  moment 
unheeded  ;  and  when  Eric  took  him  by  the 
hand  to  tell  them  that  he  was  third,  he 
hung  his  head,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye. 

*  Poor    boy  1      I'm     afraid     you're     dis- 
appointed,'   said     Mrs.    Williams    kindly, 
drawing  him  to  her  side. 

'  Oh,  no,  no  !  it's  not  that]  said  Russell 
hastily,  as  he  lifted  his  swimming  eyes  to 
her  face. 

'What's  the  matter,  Russell?'  asked 
Eric,  surprised. 

1  Oh,  nothing  ;  don't  ask  me  ;  I'm  only 


foolish  to-day ; '  and  with  a  burst  of  sorrow 
he  bent  down,  and  hid  his  face.  Mrs. 
Williams  guessed  the  source  of  his  anguish, 
and  soothed  him  tenderly ;  nor  was  she 
surprised  when,  as  soon  as  his  sobs  would 
let  him  speak,  he  kissed  her  hand,  and 
whispered  in  a  low  tone,  « It  is  but  a  year 
since  I  became  an  orphan.' 

*  Dearest  child,'  she  said,'  *  I  know  how 
to  sympathise  with  you.  But  I  am  sure, 
my  boy,  that  you  have  learnt  to  feel  Who 
is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless.' 

Russell's  eye  brightened,  but  his  only 
answer  was  a  look  of  intelligence  and 
gratitude,  as  he  hastily  dried  his  tears. 

Gradually  he  grew  calmer.  They  made 
him  stay  to  dinner  and  spend  the  rest  of 
the  day  there,  and  by  the  evening  he  had 
recovered  all  his  usual  sprightliness.  To- 
wards sunset  he  and  Eric  went  for  a  stroll 
down  the  bay,  and  talked  over  the  term 
and  the  examination. 

They  sat  down  on  a  green  bank  just 
beyond  the  beach,  and  watched  the  tide 
come  in,  while  the  sea-distance  was  crimson 
with  the  glory  of  evening.  The  beauty 
and  the  murmur  filled  them  with  a  quiet 
happiness,  not  untinged  with  the  melancholy 
thought  of  parting  the  next  day. 

At  last  Eric  broke  the  silence.  *  Russell, 
let  me  always  call  you  Edwin,  and  call  me 
Eric.' 

'  Very  gladly,  Eric.  Your  coming  here 
has  made  me  so  happy.'  And  the  two 
boys  squeezed  each  other's  hands,  and 
looked  into  each  other's  faces,  and  silently 
promised  that  they  would  be  loving  friends 
for  ever. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH 

THE    SECOND    TERM 

Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  our 
vines  ;  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes.  — 
CANT.  ii.  15. 

THE  second  term  at  school  is  generally 
the  great  test  of  the  strength  of  a  boy's 
principles  and  resolutions.  During  the 
first  term  the  novelty,  the  loneliness,  the 
dread  of  unknown  punishments,  the  respect 
for  authorities,  the  desire  to  measure  him- 
self with  his  companions — all  tend  to  keep 
him  right  and  diligent.  But  many  of  these 
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incentives  are  removed  after  the  first  brush 
of  novelty,  and  many  a  lad  who  has  given 
good  promise  at  first,  turns  out,  after  a  short 
probation,  idle  or  vicious,  or  indifferent. 

But  there  was  little  comparative  danger 
for  Eric,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  be  a 
home-boarder,  which  was  for  another  half- 
year.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  anxious  to 
support  in  his  new  remove  the  prestige  of 
having  been  head -boy;  and  as  he  still 
continued  under  Mr.  Gordon,  he  really 
wished  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  his 
conduct  towards  him,  and  recover,  if 
possible,  his  lost  esteem. 

His  popularity  was  a  fatal  snare.  He 
enjoyed  and  was  very  proud  of  it,  and  was 
half  inclined  to  be  angry  with  Russell  for 
not  fully  sharing  his  feelings  ;  but  Russell 
had  a  far  larger  experience  of  school  life 
than  his  new  friend,  and  dreaded  with  all 
his  heart  lest  *  he  should  follow  a  multitude 
to  do  evil.' 

The  'cribbing,'  which  had  astonished 
and  pained  Eric  at  first,  was  more  flagrant 
than  even  in  the  Upper  Fourth,  and 
assumed  a  chronic  form.  In  all  the 
repetition  lessons  one  of  the  boys  used 
to  write  out  in  a  large  hand  the  passage 
to  be  learrit  by  heart,  and  dexterously  pin 
it  to  the  front  of  Mr.  Gordon's  desk. 
There  any  boy  who  chose  could  read  it 
off  with  little  danger  of  detection,  and,  as 
before,  the  only  boys  who  refused  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  trickery  were  Eric, 
Russell,  and  Owen. 

Eric  did  not  yield  to  it ;  never  once  did 
he  suffer  his  eyes  to  glance  at  the  paper 
when  his  turn  to  repeat  came  round.  But 
although  this  was  the  case,  he  never  spoke 
against  the  practice  to  the  other  boys,  even 
when  he  lost  places  by  it.  Nay  more,  he 
would  laugh  when  any  one  told  him  how 
he  had  escaped  'skewing'  (i.e.  being 
turned)  by  reading  it  off;  and  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  allow  them  to  suppose 
that  he  wouldn't  himself  object  to  take 
advantage  of  the  master's  unsuspicious 
confidence. 

*  I  say,  Williams,'  said  Duncan,  one 
morning  as  they  strolled  into  the  school- 
yard, *  do  you  know  your  Rep.  ? ' 

'No,'  said  Eric,  'not  very  well ;  I  haven't 
given  more  than  ten  minutes  to  it.' 

'  Oh,  well,  never  mind  it  now  ;  come  and 
have  a  game  at  racquets.  Russell  and 
Montagu  have  taken  the  court ' 


'  But  I  shall  skew.' 

'Oh  no,  you  needn't,  you  know.  I'll 
take  care  to  pin  it  upon  the  desk  near  you.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  much  care.  At  any  rate 
I'll  chance  it.'  And  off  the  boys  ran  to 
the  racquet-court,  Eric  intending  to  occupy 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  before  school- 
time  in  learning  his  lesson.  Russell  and 
he  stood  the  other  two,  and  they  were  very 
well  matched.  They  had  finished  two 
splendid  games,  and  each  side  had  been 
victorious  in  turn,  when  Duncan,  in  the 
highest  spirits,  shouted,  '  Now,  -Russell,  for 
the  conquerer.' 

'  Get  some  one  else  in  my  place,'  said 
Russell ;  '  I  don't  know  my  Rep.,  and 
must  cut  and  learn  it.' 

'  Oh,  bother  the  Rep.,'  said  Montagu, 
'  somebody's  sure  to  write  it  out  in  school, 
and  old  Gordon  '11  never  see.' 

'  You  forget,  Montagu,  I  don't  deign  to 
crib.  It  isn't  fair.' 

'  Oh  ay,  I  forgot.  Well,  after  all,  you're 
quite  right ;  I  only  wish  I  was  as  good.' 

'  What  a  capital  fellow  he  is,'  continued 
Montagu,  leaning  on  his  racquet  and  look- 
ing after  him,  as  Russell  left  the  court. 
'  But  I  say,  Williams,  you're  not  going  too, 
are  you  ? ' 

'  I  think  I  must,  I  don't  know  half  my 
lesson.' 

'Oh  no !  don't  go ;  there's  Llewellyn  ; 
he'll  take  Russell's  place,  and  we  must 
have  the  conquering  game.' 

Again  Eric  yielded  ;  and  when  the  clock 
struck,  he  ran  into  school,  hot,  vexed  with 
himself,  and  certain  to  break  down,  just  as 
Russell  strolled  in,  whispering,  '  I've  had 
lots  of  time  to  get  up  the  Horace,  and 
know  it  pat.' 

Still  he  clung  to  the  little  thistledown  of 
hope  that  he  should  have  plenty  of  time 
to  cram  it  before  the  form  were  called  up. 
But  another  temptation  waited  him.  No 
sooner  was  he  seated  than  Graham  whis- 
pered, 'Williams,  it's  your  turn  to  write 
out  the  Horace ;  I  did  last  time,  you 
know.' 

Poor  Eric  !  He  was  reaping  the  fruits 
of  his  desire  to  keep  up  popularity,  which 
had  prevented  him  from  expressing  a  manly 
disapproval  of  the  general  cheating.  Every- 
body seemed  to  assume  now  that  he  at  any 
rate  didn't  think  much  of  it,  and  he  had 
never  claimed  his  real  right  up  to  that  time 
of  asserting  his  innocence.  But  this  was 
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a    step   farther   than    he   had    ever    gone 
before.      He  drew  back — 

'  My  turn,  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  Why,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we 
all  write  it  out  by  turns.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  Owen  or  Russell 
ever  wrote  it  out  ? ; 

1  Of  course  not ;  you  wouldn't  expect  the 
saints  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing,  would 
you?' 

1  I'd  rather  not,  Graham,'  he  said,  getting 
very  red. 

'  Well,  .that  is  cowardly,'  answered 
Graham  angrily ;  '  then  I  suppose  I  must 
do  it  myself.' 

'  Here,  I'll  do  it,'  said  Eric  suddenly ; 
*  shy  us  the  paper.' 

His  conscience  smote  him  bitterly.  In 
his  silly  dread  of  giving  offence,  he  was 
doing  what  he  heartily  despised,  and  he 
felt  most  uncomfortable. 

'  There,'  he  said,  pushing  the  paper  from 
him  in  a  pet ;  '  I've  written  it,  and  I'll  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it.' 

Just  as  he  finished,  they  were  called  up, 
and  Barker,  taking  the  paper,  succeeded  in 
pinning  it  as  usual  on  the  front  of  the  desk. 
Eric  had  never  seen  it  done  so  carelessly 
and  clumsily  before,  and  firmly  believed, 
what  was  indeed  a  fact,  that  Barker  had 
done  it  badly  on  purpose,  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  be  discovered,  and  so  Eric  be  got 
once  more  into  a  scrape.  He  was  in  an 
agony  of  apprehension,  and  when  put  on, 
was  totally  unable  to  say  a  word  of  his 
Rep.  But  far  as  he  had  yielded,  he  would 
not  cheat  like  the  rest ;  in  this  respect,  at 
any  rate,  he  would  not  give  up  his  claim  to 
chivalrous  and  stainless  honour;  he  kept 
his  eyes  resolutely  turned  away  from  the 
guilty  paper,  and  even  refused  to  repeat  the 
words  which  were  prompted  in  his  ear  by 
the  boys  on  each  side.  Mr.  Gordon,  after 
waiting  a  moment,  said — 

*  Why,  sir,  you  know  nothing  about  it ; 
you  can't   have  looked  at  it.      Go   to   the 
bottom,  and  write  it  out  five  times.' 

'  Write  it  out]  thought  Eric  ;  '  this  is 
retribution,  I  suppose ; '  and,  covered  with 
shame  and  vexation,  he  took  his  place 
below  the  malicious  Barker  at  the  bottom 
of  the  form. 

It  happened  that  during  the  lesson  the 
fire  began  to  smoke,  and  Mr.  Gordon  told 
Owen  to  open  the  window  for  a  moment. 
No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  mis- 


chievous whiff  of  sea-air  which  entered  the 
room  began  to  trifle  and  coquet  with  the 
pendulous  half-sheet  pinned  in  front  of  the 
desk,  causing  thereby  an  unwonted  little 
pattering  crepitation.  In  alarm,  Duncan 
thoughtlessly  pulled  out  the  pin,  and  im- 
mediately the  paper  floated  gracefully  over 
Russell's  head,  as  he  sat  at  the  top  of  the 
form,  and,  after  one  or  two  gyrations, 
fluttered  down  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

1  Bring  me  that  piece  of  paper,'  said  Mr. 
Gordon,  full  of  vague  suspicion. 

Several  boys  moved  uneasily,  and  Eric 
looked  nervously  round. 

1  Did  you  hear  ?  fetch  me  that  half-sheet 
of  paper.' 

A  boy  picked  it  up,  and  handed  it  to 
him.  Mr.  Gordon  held  it  for  a  full  minute 
in  his  hands  without  a  word,  while  vexation, 
deep  disgust,  and  rising  anger,  struggled 
in  his  countenance.  At  last,  he  suddenly 
turned  full  on  Eric,  whose  writing  he 
recognised,  and  broke  out — 

*  So,  sir  !  a  second  time  caught  in  gross 
deceit.       I    should    not    have    thought    it 
possible.      Your   face    and    manners    belie 
you.     You   have   lost   my    confidence   for 
ever.      I  despise  you.' 

'  Indeed,  sir,'  said  the  penitent  Eric,  '  I 
never  meant ' 

*  Silence — you   are   detected,   as   cheats 
always  will  be.      I  shall  report  you  to  Dr. 
Rowlands.' 

The  next  boy  was  put  on,  and  broke 
down.  The  same  with  the  next,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next  ;  Montagu,  Graham, 
Llewellyn,  Duncan,  Barker,  all  hopeless 
failures  ;  only  two  boys  had  said  it  right — 
Russell  and  Owen. 

Mr.  Gordon's  face  grew  blacker  and 
blacker.  The  deep  undisguised  pain  which 
the  discovery  caused  him  was  swallowed 
up  in  unbounded  indignation.  4  Deceitful, 
dishonourable  boys,'  he  exclaimed,  '  hence- 
forth my  treatment  of  you  shall  be  very 
different.  The  whole  form,  except  Russell 
and  Owen,  shall  have  an  extra  lesson  every 
half-holiday  ;  not  one  of  the  rest  of  you  will 
I  trust  again.  I  took  you  for  gentlemen. 
I  was  mistaken.  Go.'  And  so  saying,  he 
motioned  them  to  their  seats  with  imperious 
disdain. 

They  went,  looking  sheepish  and  ashamed. 
Eric,  deeply  vexed,  kept  twisting  and  un- 
twisting a  bit  of  paper,  without  raising  his 
eyes,  and  even  Barker  thoroughly  repented 
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his  short-sighted  treachery ;  the  rest  were 
silent  and  miserable. 

At  twelve  o'clock  two  boys  lingered  in 
the  room  to  speak  to  Mr.  Gordon  ;  they 
were  Eric  Williams  and  Edwin  Russell, 
but  they  were  full  of  very  different  feelings. 

Eric  stepped  to  the  desk  first.  Mr. 
Gordon  looked  up. 

*  You  !  Williams,  I  wonder  that  you  have 
the  audacity  to  speak  to  me.      Go — I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you.3 

'  But,  sir,  I  want  to  tell  you  that ' 

1  Your  guilt  is  only  too  clear,  Williams. 
You  will  hear  more  of  this.  Go,  I  tell 
you.' 

1  Eric's  passion  overcame  him ;  he 
stamped  furiously  on  the  ground,  and  burst 
out,  '  I  will  speak,  sir ;  you  have  been 
unjust  to  me  for  a  long  time,  but  I  will  not 

Mr.  Gordon's  cane  fell  sharply  across 
the  boy's  back ;  he  stopped,  glared  for  a 
moment,  and  then  saying,  '  Very  well,  sir  ! 
I  shall  tell  Dr.  Rowlands  that  you  strike 
before  you  hear  me,'  he  angrily  left  the 
room,  and  slammed  the  door  violently 
behind  him. 

Before  Mr.  Gordon  had  time  to  recover 
from  his  astonishment,  Russell  stood  by 
him. 

*  Well,  my  boy,'  said  the  master,  soften- 
ing   in    a  moment,   and    laying  his    hand 
gently  on  Russell's  head,  *  what  have  you 
to   say  ?     You   cannot  tell   how  I    rejoice, 
amid  the  vexation  and  disgust  that  this  has 
caused  me,  to  find  that  you  at  least  are 
honourable.      But    I   knew,  Edwin,  that  I 
could  trust  you.' 

'  Oh,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  for  Eric — for 
Williams.'  Mr.  Gordon's  brow  darkened 
again  and  the  storm  gathered,  as  he  in- 
terrupted vehemently,  '  Not  a  word,  Russell; 
not  a  word.  This  is  the  second  time  that 
he  has  wilfully  deceived  me  ;  and  this  time 
he  has  involved  others  too  in  his  base 
deceit.' 

1  Indeed,  sir,  you  wrong  him.  I  can't 
think  how  he  came  to  write  the  paper,  but 
I  know  that  he  did  not  and  would  not  use 
it.  Didn't  you  see  yourself,  sir,  how  he 
turned  his  head  quite  another  way  when  he 
broke  down  ? ' 

*  It    is    very    kind    of   you,     Edwin,     to 
defend  him/  said  Mr.  Gordon  coldly,  'but 
at  present,  at   any  rate,   I  must  not  hear 
you.      Leave  me  ;  I  feel  deeply  vexed,  and 


must  have  time  to  think  over  this  dis- 
graceful affair.' 

Russell  went  away  disconsolate,  and  met 
his  friend  striding  up  and  down  the  pas- 
sage, waiting  for  Dr.  Rowlands  to  come  out 
of  the  library. 

'  Oh,  Eric,'  he  said,  '  how  came  you  to 
write  that  paper  ? ' 

'Why,  Russell,  I  did  feel  very  much 
ashamed,  and  I  would  have  explained  it, 
and  said  so  ;  but  that  Gordon  spites  me 
so.  It  is  such  a  shame ;  I  don't  feel  now 
as  if  I  cared  one  bit.' 

'  I  am  sorry  you  don't  get  on  with  him  ; 
but  remember  you  have  given  him  in  this 
case  good  cause  to  suspect.  You  never 
crib,  Eric,  I  know,  so  I  can't  help  being 
sorry  that  you  wrote  the  paper.' 

*  But  then  Graham  asked  me  to  do  it, 
and  called  me  cowardly  because  I  refused 
at  first.' 

'Ah,  Eric,'  said  Russell,  'they  will  ask 
you  to  do  worse  things  if  you  yield  so 
easily.  I  wouldn't  say  anything  to  Dr. 
Rowlands  about  it,  if  I  were  you.' 

Eric  took  the  advice,  and,  full  of  mor- 
tification, went  home.  He  gave  his  father 
a  true  and  manly  account  of  the  whole 
occurrence,  and  that  afternoon  Mr.  Williams 
wrote  a  note  of  apology  and  explanation  to 
Mr.  Gordon.  Next  time  the  form  went 
up,  Mr.  Gordon  said,  in  his  most  freezing 
tone,  '  Williams,  at  present  I  shall  take 
no  further  notice  of  your  offence  beyond 
including  you  in  the  extra  lesson  every 
half-holiday.' 

From  that  day  forward  Eric  felt  that  he 
was  marked  and  suspected,  and  the  feeling 
worked  on  him  with  the  worst  effects.  He 
grew  more  careless  in  work,  and  more 
trifling  and  indifferent  in  manner.  Several 
boys  now  got  above  him  in  the  form  whom 
he  had  easily  surpassed  before,  and  his 
energies  were  for  a  time  entirely  directed 
to  keeping  that  supremacy  in  the  games 
which  he  had  won  by  his  activity  and 
strength. 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon,  toward  the 
end  of  the  summer  term,  and  the  boys 
were  sauntering  about  in  the  green  play- 
ground, or  lying  on  the  banks  reading  and 
chatting.  Eric  was  with  a  little  knot  of 
his  chief  friends,  enjoying  the  sea-breeze 
as  they  sat  on  the  grass.  At  last  the  bell 
of  the  school  chapel  began  to  ring,  and 
they  went  in  to  the  afternoon  service.  Eric 
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usually  sat  with  Duncan  and  Llewellyn, 
immediately  behind  the  benches  allotted 
to  chance  visitors.  The  bench  in  front  of 
them  happened  on  this  afternoon  to  be 
occupied  by  some  rather  odd  people,  viz. 
an  old  man  with  long  white  hair,  and 
two  ladies  remarkably  stout,  who  were 
dressed  with  much  juvenility,  although  past 
middle  age.  Their  appearance  immediately 
attracted  notice,  and  no  sooner  had  they 
taken  their  seats  than  Duncan  and 
Llewellyn  began  to  titter.  The  ladies' 
bonnets,  which  were  of  white,  trimmed 
with  long  green  leaves  and  flowers,  just 
peered  over  the  top  of  the  boys'  pew,  and 
excited  much  amusement ;  particularly 
when  Duncan,  in  his  irresistible  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  began  to  adorn  them  with 
little  bits  of  paper.  But  Eric  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  disregard  the  solemnity  of  the 
place,  and  the  sacred  act  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  He  tried  to  look  away  and 
attend  to  the  service,  and  for  a  time  he 
partially  succeeded,  although,  seated  as  he 
was  between  the  two  triflers,  who  were 
perpetually  telegraphing  to  each  other 
their  jokes,  he  found  it  a  difficult  task,  and 
secretly  he  began  to  be  much  tickled. 

At  last  the  sermon  commenced,  and 
Llewellyn,  who  had  imprisoned  a  grass- 
hopper in  a  paper  cage,  suddenly  let  it  hop 
out.  The  first  hop  took  it  to  the  top  of 
the  pew ;  the  second  perched  it  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  stoutest  lady.  Duncan 
and  Llewellyn  tittered  louder,  and  even  Eric 
could  not  resist  a  smile.  But  when  the 
lady,  feeling  some  irritation  on  her  shoulder, 
raised  her  hand,  and  the  grasshopper  took 
a  frightened  leap  into  the  centre  of  the 
green  foliage  which  enwreathed  her  bonnet, 
none  of  the  three  could  stand  it,  and 
burst  into  fits  of  laughter,  which  they  tried 
in  vain  to  conceal  by  bending  down  their 
heads  and  cramming  their  fists  into  their 
mouths.  Eric,  having  once  given  way, 
enjoyed  the  joke  uncontrollably,  and  the 
lady  made  matters  worse  by  her  uneasy 
attempts  to  dislodge  the  unknown  intruder, 
and  discover  the  cause  of  the  tittering, 
which  she  could  not  help  hearing.  At  last 
all  three  began  to  laugh  so  violently  that 
several  heads  were  turned  in  their  direction, 
and  Dr.  Rowlands's  stern  eye  caught  sight 
of  their  levity.  He  stopped  short  in  his 
sermon,  and  for  one  instant  transfixed 
them  with  his  indignant  glance.  Quiet 


was  instantly  restored,  and  alarm  reduced 
them  to  the  most  perfect  order,  although 
the  grasshopper  still  sat  imperturbable 
among  the  artificial  flowers.  Meanwhile 
the  stout  lady  had  discovered  that  for  some 
unknown  reason  she  had  been  causing 
considerable  amusement,  and  attributing  it 
to  intentional  ridicule,  looked  round,  justly 
hurt.  Eric,  with  real  shame,  observed 
the  pained  uneasiness  of  her  manner,  and 
bitterly  repented  his  share  in  the  trans- 
action. 

Next  morning  Dr.  Rowlands,  in  full 
academicals,  sailed  into  the  fourth-form 
room.  His  entrance  was  the  signal  for 
every  boy  to  rise,  and  after  a  word  or  two 
to  Mr.  Gordon,  he  motioned  them  to  be 
seated.  Eric's  heart  sank  within  him. 

'  Williams,  Duncan,  and  Llewellyn,  stand 
out!'  said  the  Doctor.  The  boys,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  burning  cheeks,  stood 
before  him. 

'  I  was  sorry  to  notice,'  said  he,  '  your 
shameful  conduct  in  chapel  yesterday 
afternoon.  As  far  as  I  could  observe,  you 
were  making  yourselves  merry  in  that 
sacred  place  with  the  personal  defects  of 
others.  The  lessons  you  receive  here 
must  be  futile  indeed  if  they  do  not  teach 
you  the  duty  of  reverence  to  God,  and 
courtesy  to  man.  It  gives  me  special  pain, 
Williams,  to  have  observed  that  you,  too, 
a  boy  high  in  your  remove,  were  guilty  of 
this  most  culpable  levity.  You  will  all 
come  to  me  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  library.' 

At  twelve  o'clock  they  each  received  a 
flogging.  The  pain  inflicted  was  not  great, 
and  Duncan  and  Llewellyn,  who  had  got 
into  similar  trouble  before,  cared  very  little 
for  it,  and  went  out  laughing  to  tell  the 
number  of  swishes  they  had  received  to  a 
little  crowd  of  boys  who  were  lingering 
outside  the  library  door.  But  not  so  Eric. 
It  was  his  first  flogging,  and  he  felt  it 
deeply.  To  his  proud  spirit  the  disgrace 
was  intolerable.  At  that  moment  he  hated 
Dr.  Rowlands,  he  hated  Mr.  Gordon,  he 
hated  his  schoolfellows,  he  hated  everybody. 
He  had  been  flogged  ;  the  thought  haunted 
him  ;  he,  Eric  Williams,  had  been  forced  to 
receive  this  most  degrading  corporal  punish- 
ment. He  pushed  fiercely  through  the  knot 
of  boys,  and  strode  as  quickly  as  he  could 
along  the  playground,  angry  and  impenitent. 

At  the  gate  Russell  met  him.  Eric  felt 
the  meeting  inopportune  ;  he  was  ashamed 
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to  meet  his  friend,  ashamed  to  speak  to  him, 
envious  of  him,  and  jealous  of  his  better 
reputation.  He  wanted  to  pass  him  by 
without  notice,  but  Russell  would  not  suffer 
this.  He  came  up  to  him  and  took  his 
arm  affectionately.  The  slightest  allusion 
to  his  late  disgrace  would  have  made 
Eric  flame  out  into  a  passion  ;  but  Russell 
was  too  kind  to  allude  to  it  then.  He 
talked  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
tried  to  turn  his  friend's  thoughts  to  more 
pleasant  subjects.  Eric  appreciated  his 
kindness,  but  he  was  still  sullen  and  fretful, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  parted  that  his 
better  feelings  won  the  day.  But  when 
Russell  said  to  him,  *  Good-bye  Eric,  and 
don't  be  down  in  the  mouth,'  it  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  seizing  Edwin's  hand, 
he  wrung  it  hard,  and  exclaimed  im- 
petuously— 

*  How  I  wish  I  was  like  you,  Edwin  ! 
If  all  my  friends  were  like  you,  I  should 
never  get  into  these  rows.' 

'Nay,  Eric,'  said  Russell,  'it's  I  who 
ought  to  envy  you  ;  you  are  no  end  cleverer 
and  stronger,  and  you  can't  think  how  glad 
I  am  that  we  are  friends.' 

They  parted  by  Mr.  Williams's  door,  and 
Russell  walked  home  sad  and  thoughtful ; 
but  Eric,  barely  answering  his  brother's 
greeting,  rushed  up  to  his  room,  and,  fling- 
ing himself  on  his  bed,  brooded  alone  over 
the  remembrance  of  his  disgrace.  Still 
nursing  a  fierce  resentment,  he  felt  some- 
thing hard  at  his  heart,  and,  as  he  prayed 
neither  for  help  nor  forgiveness  it  was  pride 
and  rebellion,  not  penitence,  that  made  him 
miserable. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH 

HOME  AFFECTIONS 

Keep  the  spell  of  home  affection 

Still  alive  in  every  heart ; 
May  its  power,  with  mild  direction, 
Draw  our  love  from  self  apart, 

Till  thy  children 
Feel  that  thou  their  Father  art. 

SCHOOL  HYMN. 

'I  HAVE  caught  such  a  lot  of  pretty 
sea-anemones,  Eric,'  said  little  Vernon 
Williams,  as  his  brother  strolled  in  after 
morning  school ;  '  I  wish  you  would  come 
and  look  at  them.' 


'  Oh,  I  can't  come  now,  Verny ;  I  am 
going  out  to  play  cricket  with  some  fellows 
directly.' 

'  But  it  won't  take  you  a  minute ;  do 
come.' 

*  What  a  little  bore  you  are.  Where  are 
the  things  ? ' 

'  Oh,  never  mind,  Eric,  if  you  don't  want 
to  look  at  them,'  said  Vernon,  hurt  at  his 
brother's  rough  manner. 

'  First,  you  ask  me  to  look,  and  then  say 
"  never  mind," '  said  Eric  impatiently ; 
'  here,  show  me  them.' 

The  little  boy  brought  a  large  saucer, 
round  which  the  crimson  sea-flowers  were 
waving  their  long  tentacula  in  the  salt 
water. 

'Oh  ay;  very  pretty  indeed.  But  I 
must  be  off  to  cricket.' 

Vernon  looked  up  at  his  brother  sadly. 

'  You  aren't  so  kind  to  me,  Eric,  as  you 
used  to  be.' 

'  What  nonsense !  and  all  because  I 
don't  admire  those  nasty  red-jelly  things, 
which  one  may  see  on  the  shore  by  thou- 
sands any  day.  What  a  little  goose  you 
are,  Vernon.' 

Vernon  made  no  reply,  but  was  putting 
away  his  sea-anemones  with  a  sigh,  when  in 
came  Russell  to  fetch  Eric  to  the  cricket. 

'  Well,  Verny,'  he  said,  '  have  you  been 
getting  those  pretty  sea-anemones  ?  come 
here  and  show  me  them.  Ah,  I  declare 
you've  got  one  of  those  famous  white 
plumosa  fellows  among  them.  What  a 
lucky  little  chap  you  are  1 ' 

Vernon  was  delighted.  • 

'  Mind  you  take  care  of  them,'  said 
Russell.  '  Where  did  you  find  them  ? ' 

'  I  have  been  down  the  shore  getting 
them.' 

'  And  have  you  had  a  pleasant  morning  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Russell,  thank  you.  Only  it  is 
rather  dull  being  always  by  myself,  and 
Eric  never  comes  with  me  now.' 

'  Hang  Eric,'  said  Russell  playfully. 
'Nevermind,  Verny;  you  and  I  will  cut  him, 
and  go  by  ourselves.' 

Eric  had  stood  by  during  the  conversa- 
tion, and  the  contrast  of  Russell's  unselfish 
kindness  with  his  own  harsh  want  of 
sympathy  struck  him.  He  threw  his  arms 
round  his  brother's  neck,  and  said,  '  We 
will  both  go  with  you,  Verny,  next  half- 
holiday.' 

'  Oh,  thank  you,  Eric,'  said  his  brother  ; 
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and  the  two  schoolboys  ran  out.  But  when 
the  next  half-holiday  came,  warm  and  bright, 
with  the  promise  of  a  good  match  that  after- 
noon, Eric  repented  his  promise,  and  left 
Russell  to  amuse  his  little  brother,  while  he 
went  off,  as  usual,  to  the  playground. 

There  was  one  silent  witness  of  scenes 
like  these,  who  laid  them  up  deeply  in  her 
heart.  Mrs.  Williams  was  not  unobservant 
of  the  gradual  but  steady  falling  off  in 
Eric's  character,  and  the  first  thing  she 
noticed  was  the  blunting  of  his  home 
affections.  When  they  first  came  to 
Roslyn,  the  boy  used  constantly  to  join  his 
father  and  mother  in  their  walks  ;  but  now 
he  went  seldom  or  never ;  and  even  if  he 
did  go,  he  seemed  ashamed,  while  with 
them,  to  meet  any  of  his  schoolfellows. 
The  spirit  of  false  independence  was  awake 
and  growing  in  her  darling  son.  The 
bright  afternoons  they  had  spent  together 
on  the  sunny  shore,  or  seeking  for  sea- 
flowers  among  the  lonely  rocks  of  the 
neighbouring  headlands  —  the  walks  at 
evening  and  sunset  among  the  hills,  and 
the  sweet  counsel  they  had  together,  when 
the  boy's  character  opened  like  a  bud  in 
the  light  and  warmth  of  his  mother's  love — 
the  long  twilights  when  he  would  sit  on  a 
stool  with  his  young  head  resting  on  her 
knees,  and  her  loving  hand  in  his  fair  hair 
— all  these  things  were  becoming  to  Mrs. 
Williams  memories,  and  nothing  more. 

It  was  the  trial  of  her  life,  and  very  sad 
to  bear ;  the  more  so  because  they  were 
soon  to  be  parted — certainly  for  years, 
perhaps  for  ever.  The  time  was  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer ;  it  was  now  June,  and 
Mr.  Williams's  term  of  furlough  ended  in 
two  months.  The  holidays  at  Roslyn  were 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  towards 
their  close  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  intended 
to  leave  Vernon  at  Fairholm,  and  start  for 
India — sending  back  Eric  by  himself  as  a 
boarder  in  Dr.  Rowlands's  house. 

After  morning  school,  on  fine  days,  the 
boys  used  to  run  straight  down  to  the  shore 
and  bathe.  A  bright  and  joyous  scene  it 
was.  They  stripped  off  their  clothes  on  the 
shingle  that  adjoined  the  beach,  and  then, 
running  along  the  sands,  would  swim  out 
far  into  the  bay  till  their  heads  looked  like 
small  dots  glancing  in  the  sunshine.  This 
year  Eric  had  learned  to  swim,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  bathing  more  than  any  other 
pleasure. 


One  day  after  they  had  dressed,  Russell 
and  he  began  to  amuse  themselves  on  the 
sea-shore.  The  little  translucent  pools  left 
on  the  sands  by  the  ebbing  tide  always 
swarm  with  life,  and  the  two  boys  found 
great  fun  in  hunting  audacious  little  crabs, 
or  catching  the  shrimps  that  shuffled  about 
in  the  shallow  water.  At  last  Eric  picked 
up  a  piece  of  wood  which  he  found  lying 
on  the  beach,  and  said,  *  What  do  you  say 
to  coming  crab-fishing,  Edwin  ?  this  bit  of 
stick  will  do  capitally  to  thrust  between  the 
rocks  in  the  holes  where  they  lie  ? ' 

Russell  agreed,  and  they  started  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Ness  to  seek  a  likely  place  for 
their  purpose.  The  Ness  was  a  mile  off, 
but  in  the  excitement  of  their  pleasure  they 
were  oblivious  of  time. 

The  Williamses,  for  the  boy§'  con- 
venience, usually  dined  at  one,  but  on  this 
day  they  waited  half  an  hour  for  Eric. 
Since,  however,  he  didn't  appear,  they 
dined  without  him,  supposing  that  he  was 
accidentally  detained,  and  expecting  him  to 
come  in  every  minute.  But  two  o'clock 
came,  and  no  Eric  j  half-past  two,  and  no 
Eric ;  three,  but  still  no  Eric.  Mrs. 
Williams  became  seriously  alarmed,  and 
even  her  husband  grew  uneasy. 

Vernon  was  watching  for  his  brother  at 
the  window,  and  seeing  Duncan  pass  by, 
ran  down  to  ask  him,  '  If  he  knew  where 
Eric  was  ? ' 

'No,'  said  Duncan;  'last  time  I  saw 
him  was  on  the  shore.  We  bathed  to- 
gether, and  I  remember  his  clothes  were 
lying  by  mine  when  I  dressed.  But  I 
haven't  seen  him  since.  If  you  like,  we'll 
go  and  look  for  him.  I  daresay  he's  on 
the  beach  somewhere.' 

But  they  found  no  traces  of  him  there ; 
and  when  they  returned  with  this  intelli- 
gence, his  mother  got  so  agitated  that  it 
required  all  her  husband's  firm  gentleness 
to  support  her  sinking  spirits.  There  was 
enough  to  cause  anxiety,  for  Vernon  re- 
peatedly ran  out  to  ask  the  boys  who  were 
passing  if  they  had  seen  his  brother,  and 
the  answer  always  was,  that  they  had  left 
him  bathing  in  the  sea. 

Meanwhile  our  young  friends,  having 
caught  several  crabs,  suddenly  noticed  by 
the  sun  that  it  was  getting  late. 

'Good  gracious,  Edwin,'  said  Eric, 
pulling  out  his  watch,  *  it's  half-past  three ; 
what  have  we  been  thinking  of?  How 
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frightened  they'll  be  at  home  ; '  and  running 
back  as  fast  as  they  could,  they  reached 
the  house  at  five  o'clock,  and  rushed  into 
the  room. 

'Eric,  Eric/  said  Mrs.  Williams  faintly, 
'  where  have  you  been  ?  has  anything 
happened  to  you,  my  child  ? ' 

*  No,  mother,  nothing.      I've  only  been 
crab-fishing  with  Russell,  and  we  forgot  the 
time.' 

*  Thoughtless  boy,'  said  his  father  ;   '  your 
mother  has  been  in  an  agony  about  you.' 

Eric  saw  her  pale  face  and  tearful  eyes, 
and  flung  himself  in  her  arms,  and  mother 
and  son  wept  in  a  long  embrace.  '  Only 
two  months,'  whispered  Mrs.  Williams, 
'  and  we  shall  leave  you,  dear  boy,  perhaps 
for  ever.  Oh  do  not  forget  your  love  for 
us  in  tljp  midst  of  new  companions.' 

The  end  of  term  arrived ;  this  time 
Eric  came  out  eighth  only  instead  of  first, 
and  therefore,  on  the  prize-day,  was  obliged 
to  sit  among  the  crowd  of  undistinguished 
boys.  He  saw  that  his  parents  were  dis- 
appointed, and  his  own  ambition  was 
grievously  mortified.  But  he  had  full 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  made 
the  strongest  resolutions  to  work  hard  the 
next  half-year,  when  he  had  got  out  of 
*  that  Gordon's '  clutches. 

The  Williamses  spent  the  holidays  at 
Fairholm,  and  now,  indeed,  in  the  prospect 
of  losing  them,  Eric's  feelings  to  his  parents 
came  out  in  all  their  strength.  Most 
happily  the  days  glided  by,  and  the  father 
and  mother  used  them  wisely.  All  their 
gentle  influence,  all  their  deep  affection, 
were  employed  in  leaving  on  the  boy's 
heart  lasting  impressions  of  godliness  and 
truth.  He  learnt  to  feel  that  their  love 
would  encircle  him  for  ever  with  its  heavenly 
tenderness,  and  their  pure  prayers  rise  for 
him  night  and  day  to  the  throne  of  God. 

The  day  of  parting  came,  and  most 
bitter  and  heartrending  it  was.  In  the 
wildness  of  their  passionate  sorrow,  Eric 
and  Vernon  seemed  to  hear  the  sound  of 
everlasting  farewells.  It  is  God's  mercy 
that  ordains  how  seldom  young  hearts  have 
to  endure  such  misery. 

At  length  it  was  over.  The  last  sound 
of  wheels  had  died  away  ;  and  during  those 
hours  the  hearts  of  parents  and  children 
felt  the  bitterness  of  death.  Mrs.  Trevor 
and  Fanny,  themselves  filled  with  grief, 
still  used  all  their  unselfish  endeavours  to 


comfort  their  dear  boys.  Vernon,  weary 
of  crying,  soon  sank  to  sleep ;  but  not  so 
Eric.  He  sat  on  a  low  stool,  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  breaking  the  stillness 
every  now  and  then  with  his  convulsive 
sobs. 

*  Oh,  Aunty,'  he  cried,  '  do  you  think  I 
shall  ever  see  them  again  ?  I  have  been 
so  selfish,  and  so  little  grateful  for  all  their 
love.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  thought  at  Roslyn 
how  soon  I  was  to  lose  them.' 

'Yes,  dearest,'  said  Mrs.  Trevor,  '  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  all  meet  again  soon. 
Your  father  is  only  going  for  five  years, 
you  know,  and  that  will  not  seem  very 
long.  And  then  they  will  be  writing  con- 
tinually to  us,  and  we  to  them.  Think, 
Eric,  how  gladdened  their  hearts  will  be  to 
hear  that  you  and  Vernon  are  good  boys, 
and  getting  on  well.' 

1  Oh,  I  will  be  a  better  boy,  I  will 
indeed,'  said  Eric ;  '  I  mean  to  do  great 
things,  and  they  shall  have  nothing  but 
good  reports  of  me.' 

'  God  helping^  you,  dear,'  said  his  aunt, 
pushing  back  his  hair  from  his  forehead, 
and  kissing  it  softly;  'without  His  help, 
Eric,  we  are  all  weak  indeed.' 

She  sighed.  But  how  far  deeper  her  sigh 
would  have  been  had  she  known  the  future. 
Merciful  is  the  darkness  that  shrouds  it 
from  human  eyes  ! 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH 

ERIC   A    BOARDER 

We  were,  fair  queen, 

Two  lads  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind, 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. — WINTER'S  TALE,  i.  2. 

THE  holidays  were  over.  Vernon  was  to 
have  a  tutor  at  Fairholm,  and  Eric  was  to 
return  alone,  and  be  received  into  Dr. 
Rowlands's  house. 

As  he  went  on  board  the  steam-packet, 
he  saw  numbers  of  the  well-known  faces 
on  deck,  and.  merry  voices  greeted  him. 

'  Hullo,  Williams  !  here  you  are  at  last,' 
said  Duncan,  seizing  his  hand.  'How 
have  you  enjoyed  the  holidays  ?  It's  so 
jolly  to  see  you  again.' 

'So  you're  coming  as  a  boarder,'  said 
Montagu,  '  and  to  our  noble  house,  too. 
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Mind  you  stick  up  for  it,  old  fellow.  Come 
along,  and  let's  watch  whether  the  boats 
are  bringing  any  more  fellows  ;  we  shall 
be  starting  in  a  few  minutes.' 

'  Ha !  there's  Russell,'  said  Eric,  spring- 
ing to  the  gangway,  and  warmly  shaking 
his  friend's  hand  as  he  came  on  board. 

1  Have  your  father  and  mother  gone, 
Eric  ? '  said  Russell,  after  a  few  minutes' 
talk. 

*  Yes,'  said  Eric,  turning  away  his  head, 
and  hastily  brushing  his  eyes.  '  They  are 
on  their  way  back  to  India.' 

'  I'm  so  sorry,'  said  Russell ;  '  I  don't 
think  any  one  has  ever  been  so  kind  to  me 
as  they  were.' 

'And  they  loved  you,  Edwin,  dearly, 
and  told  me  almost  the  last  thing  that  they 
hoped  that  we  should  always  be  friends. 
Stop  !  they  gave  me  something  for  you.' 
Eric  opened  his  carpet-bag,  and  took  out 
a  little  box  carefully  wrapped  up,  which  he 
gave  to  Russell.  It  contained  a  pretty 
silver  watch,  and  inside  the  case  was  en- 
graved— *  Edwin  Russell,  from  the  mother 
of  his  friend  Eric.' 

The  boy's  eyes  glistened  with  joyful 
surprise.  '  How  good  they  are,'  he  said  ; 
1 1  shall  write  and  thank  Mrs.  Williams 
directly  we  get  to  Roslyn.' 

They  had  a  fine  bright  voyage,  and 
arrived  that  night.  Eric,  as  a  new-comer, 
was  ushered  at  once  into  Dr.  Rowlands's 
drawing-room,  where  the  headmaster  was 
sitting  with  his  wife  and  children.  His 
greeting  was  dignified,  but  not  unkindly ; 
and,  on  saying  '  good-night,'  he  gave  Eric  a 
few  plain  words  of  affectionate  advice. 

At  that  moment  Eric  hardly  cared  for 
advice.  He  was  full  of  life  and  spirits, 
brave,  bright,  impetuous,  tingling  with  hope, 
in  the  very  flush  of  boyhood.  He  bounded 
down  the  stairs,  and  in  another  minute 
entered  the  large  room  where  all  Dr. 
Rowlands's  boarders  assembled,  and  where 
most  of  them  lived,  except  the  few  privileged 
sixth  form,  and  other  boys  who  had  'studies.' 
A  cheer  greeted  his  entrance  into  the  room. 
By  this  time  most  of  the  Rowlandites  knew 
him,  and  were  proud  to  have  him  among 
their  number.  They  knew  that  he  was 
clever  enough  to  get  them  credit  in  the 
school,  and,  what  was  better  still,  that  he 
would  be  a  capital  accession  of  strength 
to  the  cricket  and  football.  Except  Barker, 
there  was  not  one  who  had  not  a  personal 


liking  for  him,  and  on  this  occasion  even 
Barker  was  gracious. 

The  room  in  which  Eric  found  himself 
was  large  and  high.  At  one  end  was  a 
huge  fireplace,  and  there  was  generally  a 
throng  of  boys  round  the  great  iron  fender, 
where,  in  cold  weather,  a  little  boy  could 
seldom  find  room.  The  large  windows 
opened  on  the  green  playground ;  and  iron 
bars  prevented  any  exit  through  them. 
This  large  room,  called  '  the  boarders' 
room,'  was  the  joint  habitation  of  Eric  and 
some  thirty  other  boys  ;  and  at  one  side 
ran  a  range  of  shelves  and  drawers,  where 
they  kept  their  books  and  private  property. 
There  the  younger  Rowlandites  breakfasted, 
dined,  had  tea,  and,  for  the  most  part,  lived. 
Here,  too,  they  had  to  get  through  all  such 
work  as  was  not  performed  under  direct 
supervision.  How  many  and  what  varied 
scenes  had  not  that  room  beheld !  had 
those  dumb  walls  any  feeling,  what  worlds 
of  life  and  experience  they  would  have 
acquired  !  If  against  each  boy's  name,  as 
it  was  rudely  cut  on  the  oak  panels,  could 
have  been  also  cut  the  fate  that  had  befallen 
him,  the  good  that  he  had  there  learnt,  the 
evil  that  he  there  had  suffered — what  noble 
histories  would  the  records  unfold  of  honour 
and  success,  of  baffled  temptations  and 
hard-won  triumphs  ;  what  awful  histories 
of  hopes  blighted  and  habits  learned,  of 
wasted  talents  and  ruined  lives  ! 

The  routine  of  school  life  was  on  this 
wise : — At  half-past  seven  the  boys  came 
down  to  prayers,  which  were  immediately 
followed  by  breakfast.  At  nine  they  went 
into  school,  where  they  continued,  with 
little  interruption,  till  twelve.  At  one  they 
dined,  and,  except  on  half-holidays,  went 
into  school  again  from  two  till  five.  The 
lock-up  bell  rang  at  dusk ;  at  six  o'clock 
they  had  tea — which  was  a  repetition  of 
breakfast,  with  leave  to  add  to  it  whatever 
else  they  liked — and  immediately  after  sat 
down  to  *  preparation,'  which  lasted  from 
seven  tilUnine.  During  this  time  one  of 
the  masters  was  always  in  the  room,  who 
allowed  them  to  read  amusing  books  or  em- 
ploy themselves  in  any  other  quiet  way  they 
liked,  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  learnt  their 
lessons  for  the  following  day.  At  nine 
Dr.  Rowlands  came  in  and  read  prayers, 
after  which  the  boys  were  dismissed  to 
bed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  dormitories  was 
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peculiar.  They  were  a  suite  of  rooms, 
exactly  the  same  size,  each  opening  into 
the  other ;  six  on  each  side  of  a  lavatory, 
which  occupied  the  space  between  them, 
so  that,  when  all  the  doors  were  open,  you 
could  see  from  one  end  of  the  whole  range 
to  the  other.  The  only  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  was,  that  one  master  walking 
up  and  down  could  keep  all  the  boys  in 
order  while  they  were  getting  into  bed. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  allowed 
for  this  process,  and  then  the  master  went 
along  the  rooms  putting  out  the  lights.  A 
few  of  the  *  study-boys '  were  allowed  to  sit 
up  till  half-past  ten,  and  their  bedrooms 
were  elsewhere.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  these  dormitories  the  boys  felt 
perfectly  secure  from  any  interruption. 
There  were  only  two  ways  by  which  a 
master  could  get  at  them  —  one  up  the 
great  staircase,  and  through  the  lavatory; 
the  other  by  a  door  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  range,  which  led  into  Dr.  Rowlands's 
house,  but  was  generally  kept  locked. 

In  each  dormitory  slept  four  or  five  boys, 
distributed  by  their  order  in  the  school  list, 
so  that,  in  all  the  dormitories,  there  were 
nearly  sixty  ;  and  of  these  a  goodly  number 
were,  on  Eric's  arrival,  collected  in  the 
boarders'  'room,  the  rest  being  in  their 
studies,  or  in  the  class-rooms,  which  some 
were  allowed  to  use  in  order  to  prevent  too 
great  a  crowd  in  the  room  below. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  prayer-bell  rang. 
This  was  the  signal  for  all  the  boarders 
to  take  their  seats  for  prayers,  each  with 
an  open  Bible  before  ^him ;  and  when  the 
school  servants  had  also  come  in,  Dr. 
Rowlands  read  a  chapter,  and  offered  up 
an  extempore  prayer.  While  reading,  he 
generally  interspersed  a  few  pointed  remarks 
or  graphic  explanations,  and  Eric  learnt 
much  in  this  simple  way.  The  prayer, 
though  short,  was  always  well  suited  to 
the  occasion,  and  calculated  to  carry  with 
it  the  attention  of  the  worshippers. 

Prayers  over,  the  boys  noisily  dispersed 
to  their  bedrooms,  and  Eric  found  himself 
placed  in  a  room  immediately  to  the  right 
of  the  lavatory,  occupied  by  Duncan, 
Graham,  Llewellyn,  and  two  other  boys 
named  Ball  and  Attlay,  all  in  the  same 
form  with  himself.  They  were  all  tired 
with  their  voyage  and  the  excitement  of 
coming  back  to  school,  so  that  they  did 
not  talk  much  that  night,  and  before  long 


Eric  was  fast  asleep,  dreaming,  dreaming, 
dreaming  that  he  should  have  a  very  happy 
life  at  Roslyn  School,  and  seeing  himself 
win  no  end  of  distinctions,  and  make  no 
end  of  new  Yriends. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH 

'TAKING   UP* 

We  are  not  worst  at  once  ;  the  course  of  evil 
Begins  so  slowly,  and  from  such  slight  source, 
An  infant's  hand  might  stop  the  breach  with  clay  ; 
But  let  the  stream  grow  wider,  and  Philosophy — 
Ay,  and  Religion  too — may  strive  in  vain 
To  stem  the  headlong  current ! — ANON. 

WITH  intense  delight  Eric  heard  it  announced 
next  morning,  when  the  new  school  list  was 
read,  that  he  had  got  his  remove  into  the 
4  Shell,'  as  the  form  was  called  which  inter- 
vened between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth. 
Russell,  Owen,  and  Montagu  also  got  their 
removes  with  him,  but  his  other  friends 
were  left  for  the  present  in  the  form  below. 

Mr.  Rose,  his  new  master,  was  in  every 
respect  a  great  contrast  with  Mr.  Gordon. 
He  was  not  so  brilliant  in  his  acquirements, 
nor  so  vigorous  in  his  teaching,  and  there- 
fore clever  boys  did  not  catch  fire  from  him 
so  much  as  from  the  fourth-form  master. 
But  he  was  a  far  truer  and  deeper  Christian ; 
and,  with  no  less  scrupulous  a  sense  of 
honour  and  detestation  of  every  form  of 
moral  obliquity,  he  never  yielded  to  those 
storms  of  passionate  indignation  which 
Mr.  Gordon  found  it  impossible  to  control. 
Disappointed  in  early  life,  subjected  to  the 
deepest  and  most  painful  trials,  Mr.  Rose's 
fine  character  had  come  out  like  gold  from 
the  flame.  He  now  lived  in  and  for  the 
boys  alone,  and  his  whole  life  was  one  long 
self-devotion  to  their  service  and  interests. 
The  boys  felt  this,  and  even  the  worst  of 
them,  in  their  worst  moments,  loved  and 
honoured  Mr.  Rose.  But  he  was  not 
seeking  for  gratitude,  which  he  neither 
expected  nor  required ;  he  asked  no 
affection  in  return  for  his  self-denials  ; 
he  worked  with  a  pure  spirit  of  human  and 
self-sacrificing  love,  happy  beyond  all  pay- 
ment if  ever  he  were  instrumental  in  saving 
one  of  his  charge  from  evil,  or  turning  one 
wanderer  from  the  error  of  his  ways. 

He  was  an  unmarried  man,  and  therefore 
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took  no  boarders  himself,  but  lived  in  the 
school  buildings,  and  had  the  care  of  the 
boys  in  Dr.  Rowlands's  house. 

Such  was  the  master  under  whom  Eric 
was  now  placed,  and  the  boy  was  sadly 
afraid  that  an  evil  report  would  have 
reached  his  ears,  and  given  him  already 
an  unfavourable  impression.  But  he  was 
soon  happily  undeceived.  Mr.  Rose  at 
once  addressed  him  with  much  kindness, 
and  he  felt  that,  however  bad  he  had  been 
before,  he  would  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  begin  again  a 
career  of  hope.  He  worked  admirably  at 
first,  and  even  beat,  for  the  first  week  or 
two,  his  old  competitors,  Owen  and  Russell. 

From  the  beginning,  Mr.  Rose  took  a 
deep  interest  in  him.  Few  could  look  at 
the  boy's  bright  blue  eyes  and  noble  face 
without  doing  so,  and  the  more  when  they 
knew  that  his  father  and  mother  were  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  leaving  him  alone  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  dangers.  Often  the 
master  asked  him,  and  Russell  and  Owen 
and  Montagu,  to  supper  with  him  in  the 
library,  which  gave  them  the  privilege  of 
sitting  up  later  than  usual,  and  enjoying  a 
more  quiet  and  pleasant  evening  than  was 
possible  in  the  noisy  rooms.  Boys  and 
master  were  soon  quite  at  home  with  each 
other,  and  in  this  way  Mr.  Rose  had  an 
opportunity  of  instilling  many  a  useful 
warning  without  the  formality  of  regular 
discipline  or  stereotyped  instruction. 

Eric  found  the  life  of  the  'boarders' 
room '  far  rougher  than  he  had  expected. 
Work  was  out  of  the  question  there,  except 
during  the  hours  of  preparation,  and  the 
long  dark  winter  evenings  were  often  dull 
enough.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  would 
all  join  in  some  regular  indoor  boys'  game 
like  '  baste  the  bear,'  or  *  high-cockolorum  '  ; 
or  they  would  have  amusing  *  ghost-hunts,' 
as  they  called  them,  after  some  dressed-up 
boy  among  the  dark  corridors  and  stair- 
cases. This  was  good  fun,  but  at  other 
times  they  got  tired  of  games,  and  could 
not  get  them  up,  and  then  numbers  of  boys 
felt  the  idle  time  hang  heavy  on  their  hands. 
When  this  was  the  case,  some  of  the  worst 
sort,  as  might  have  been  expected,  would 
fill  up  their  leisure  with  bullying  or  mischief. 

For  some  time  they  had  a  form  of  diver- 
sion which  disgusted  and  annoyed  Eric 
exceedingly.  On  each  of  the  long  iron- 
bound  deal  tables  were  placed  two  or  three 


tallow  candles  in  tin  candlesticks,  and  this 
was  the  only  light  the  boys  had.  Of  course 
these  candles  often  wanted  snuffing,  and  as 
snuffers  were  sure  to  be  thrown  about  and 
broken  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  into 
the  room,  the  only  resource  was  to  snuff 
them  with  the  fingers,  at  which  all  the  boys 
became  great  adepts  from  necessity.  One 
evening  Barker,  having  snuffed  the  candle, 
suddenly  and  slyly  put  the  smouldering 
wick  unnoticed  on  the  head  of  a  little  quiet 
inoffensive  fellow  named  Wright,  who 
happened  to  be  sitting  next  to  him.  It 
went  on  smouldering  for  some  time  without 
Wright's  perceiving  it,  and  at  last  Barker, 
highly  delighted,  exclaimed — 

'  I  see  a  chimney,'  and  laughed. 

Four  or  five  boys  looked  up,  and  very 
soon  every  one  in  the  room  had  noticed  the 
trick  except  little  Wright  himself,  who  un- 
consciously toiled  on  at  the  letter  he  was 
sending  home. 

Eric  did  not  like  this,  but  not  wishing  to 
come  across  Barker  again,  said  nothing, 
and  affected  not  to  have  observed.  But 
Russell  said  quickly,  '  There's  something  on 
your  head,  Wright,'  and  the  little  boy, 
putting  up  his  hand,  hastily  brushed  off  the 
horrid  wick. 

*  What  a  shame,'  he  said,  as  it  fell  on  his 
letter,  and  made  a  smudge. 

*  Who  told  you  to  interfere  ?  '  said  Barker, 
turning    fiercely   to    Russell.     Russell,    as 
usual,  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  him, 
and  Barker,  after  a  little  more  bluster,  re- 
peated  the    trick   on    another   boy.     This 
time  Russell  thought  that  every  one  might 
be  on  the  look-out  for  himself,  and  so  went 
on  with  his  work.      But  when  Barker  again 
chanted  maliciously — 

'  I  see  a  chimney ! '  every  boy  who 
happened  to  be  reading  or  writing,  un- 
easily felt  to  discover  whether  this  time  he 
were  himself  the  victim  or  no ;  and  so 
things  continued  for  half  an  hour. 

Ridiculous  and  disgusting  as  this  folly 
was,  it  became,  when  constantly  repeated, 
very  annoying.  A  boy  could  not  sit  down 
to  any  quiet  work  without  constant  danger 
of  having  some  one  creep  up  behind  him 
and  put  the  offensive  fragment  of  smoking 
snuff  on  his  head  ;  and  neither  Barker  nor 
any  of  his  little  gang  of  imitators  seemed 
disposed  to  give  up  their  low  mischief. 

One  night,  when  the  usual  exclamation 
was  made,  Eric  felt  sure,  from  seeing 
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several  boys  looking  at  him,  that  this  time 
some  one  had  been  treating  him  in  the 
same  way.  He  indignantly  shook  his  head, 
and  sure  enough  the  bit  of  wick  dropped  off. 
Eric  was  furious,  and,  springing  up,  he 
shouted — 

'  By  Jove  !  I  ivorit  stand  this  any  longer.' 

*  You'll  have  to  sit  it,  then,3  said  Barker. 
4  Oh,  it  was  you  who    did    it,    was    it  ? 

Then  take  that ! '  and  seizing  one  of  the  tin 
candlesticks,  Eric  hurled  it  at  Barker's  head. 
Barker  dodged,  but  the  edge  of  it  cut  open 
his  eyebrow  as  it  whizzed  by,  and  the  blood 
flowed  fast. 

*  I'll  kill  you  for  that,'  said  Barker,  leap- 
ing at  Eric,  and  seizing  him  by  the  hair. 

4  You'll  get  killed  yourself  then,  you 
brute,'  said  Upton,  Russell's  cousin,  a  fifth- 
form  boy,  who  had  just  come  into  the  room 
— and  he  boxed  Barker's  ears  as  a  premon- 
itory admonition.  '  But  I  say,  young  un,J 
continued  he  to  Eric,  'this  kind  of  thing 
won't  do,  you  know.  You'll  get  into  rows 
if  you  shy  candlesticks  at  fellows'  heads  at 
that  rate.' 

*  He  has  been  making  the  room  intoler- 
able for  the  last  month  by  his  filthy  tricks,' 
said  Eric  hotly  ;  *  some  one  must  stop  him, 
and  I  will  somehow,  if  no  one  else  does.' 

4  It  wasn't  I  who  put  the  thing  on  your 
head,  you  passionate  young  fool,'  growled 
Barker. 

4  Who  was  it,  then  ?  how  was  I  to  know  ? 
You  began  it.' 

4  You  shut  up,  Barker,'  said  Upton  ;  '  I've 
heard  of  your  ways  before,  and  when  I  catch 
you  at  your  tricks,  I'll  teach  you  a  lesson. 
Come  up  to  my  study,  Williams,  if  you  like.' 

Upton  was  a  fine  sturdy  fellow  of  eighteen, 
immensely  popular  in  the  school  for  his 
prowess  and  good  looks.  He  hated  bully- 
ing, and  often  interfered  to  protect  little 
boys,  who  accordingly  idolised  him,  and  did 
anything  he  told  them  very  willingly.  He 
meant  to  do  no  harm,  but  he  did  great 
harm.  He  was  full  of  misdirected  im- 
pulses, and  had  a  great  notion  of  being 
manly,  which  he  thought  consisted  in  a 
fearless  disregard  of  all  school  rules,  and 
the  performance  of  the  wildest  tricks.  For 
this  reason  he  was  never  very  intimate  with 
his  cousin  Russell,  whom  he  liked  very 
much,  but  who  was  too  scrupulous  and 
independent  to  please  him.  Eric,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  just  the  boy  to  take  his 
fancy,  and  to  admire  him  in  return;  his 


life,  strength,  and  pluck  made  him  a  ready 
pupil  in  all  schemes  of  mischief,  and  Upton, 
who  had  often  noticed  him,  would  have 
been  the  first  to  shudder  had  he  known 
how  far  his  example  went  to  undermine  all 
Eric's  lingering  good  resolutions,  and  injure 
permanently  the  boy  of  whom  he  was  so  fond. 

From  this  time  Eric  was  much  in 
Upton's  study,  and  constantly  by  his  side  in 
the  playground.  In  spite  of  their  disparity 
in  age  and  position  in  the  school,  they 
became  sworn  friends,  though  their  friend- 
ship was  broken  every  now  and  then  by 
little  quarrels,  which  united  them  all  the 
more  closely  after  they  had  not  spoken  to 
each  other  perhaps  for  a  week. 

4  Your  cousin  Upton  has  "  taken  up " 
Williams,'  said  Montagu  to  Russell  one 
afternoon,  as  he  saw  the  two  strolling 
together  on  the  beach,  with  Eric's  arm  in 
Upton's. 

1  Yes,  I  am  sorry  for  it.' 

1  So  am  I.  We  shan't  see  so  much  of 
him  now.' 

1  Oh,  that's  not  my  only  reason,'  answered 
Russell,  who  had  a  rare  habit  of  always 
going  straight  to  the  point. 

1  You  mean  you  don't  like  the  "  taking 
up"  system.' 

*  No,  Montagu  ;  I  used  once  to  have  fine 
theories  about  it.  I  used  to  fancy  that  a 
big  fellow  would  do  no  end  of  good  to  one 
lower  in  the  school,  and  that  the  two  would 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  knight 
to  squire.  You  know  what  the  young 
knights  were  taught,  Monty — to  keep  their 
bodies  under,  and  bring  them  into  subjec- 
tion ;  to  love  God,  and  speak  the  truth 
always.  That  sounds  very  grand  and 
noble  to  me.  But  when  a  big  fellow  takes 
up  a  little  one  you  know  pretty  well  that 
those  are  not  the  kind  of  lessons  he 
teaches.' 

4  No,  Russell ;  you're  quite  right.  It's 
bad  for  a  fellow  in  every  way.  First  of  all, 
it  keeps  him  in  an  unnatural  sort  of  de- 
pendence ;  then  ten  to  one  it  makes  him 
conceited,  and  prevents  his  character  from 
really  coming  out  well.  And  besides,  the 
young  chap  generally  gets  paid  out  in  kicks 
and  abuse  from  the  jealousy  and  contempt 
of  the  rest ;  and  if  his  protector  happens  to 
leave,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  woe  betide 
him!' 

4  No  fear  for  Eric  in  that  line,  though,''1 
said  Russell  ;  4  he  can  hold  his  own  pretty 
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well  against  any  one.  And  after  all,  he  is 
a  most  jolly  fellow.  I  don't  think  even 
Upton  would  spoil  him ;  it's  chiefly  the 
soft  self-indulgent  fellows,  who  are  all  straw 
and  no  iron,  who  get  spoilt  by  being 
"  taken  up." ' 

Russell  was  partly  right.  Eric  learned 
a  great  deal  of  harm  from  Upton,  and  the 
misapplied  hero-worship  led  to  bad  results. 
But  he  was  too  manly  a  little  fellow,  and 
had  too  much  self-respect,  to  sink  into  the 
dependent  condition  which  usually  grows 
on  the  foolish  little  boys  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  '  taken  up.' 

Nor  did  he  in  the  least  drop  his  old 
friends,  except  Owen.  A  coolness  grew 
up  between  the  latter  and  Eric,  not  un- 
mingled  with  a  little  mutual  contempt. 
Eric  sneered  at  Owen  as  a  fellow  who  did 
nothing  but  grind  all  day  long,  and  had  no 
geniality  in  him  ;  while  Owen  pitied  the 
love  of  popularity  which  so  often  led 
Eric  into  delinquencies,  which  he  himself 
despised.  Owen  had,  indeed,  but  few 
friends  in  the  school ;  the  only  boy  who 
knew  him  well  enough  to  respect  and  like 
him  thoroughly  was  Russell,  who  found  in 
him  the  only  one  who  took  the  same  high 
ground  with  himself.  But  Russell  loved 
the  good  in  every  one,  and  was  loved  by 
all  in  return,  and  Eric  he  loved  most  of  all, 
while  he  often  mourned  over  his  increasing 
failures. 

One  day  as  the  two  were  walking 
together  in  the  green  playground,  Mr. 
Gordon  passed  by  ;  and  as  the  boys  touched 
their  caps,  he  nodded  and  smiled  pleasantly 
at  Russell,  but  hardly  noticed,  and  did  not 
return  Eric's  salute.  He  had  begun  -to 
dislike  the  latter  more  and  more,  and  had 
given  him  up  altogether  as  one  of  the 
reprobates.  Barker,  who  happened  to  pass 
at  the  same  moment,  received  from  him  the 
same  cold  glance  that  Eric  had  done. 

'  What  a  surly  devil  that  is,'  said  Eric, 
when  he  had  passed  ;  *  did  you  see  how  he 
purposely  cut  me  ? ' 

'A  surly  .  .  .  ?  Oh,  Eric,  that's  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  you  swear.' 

Eric  blushed.  He  hadn't  meant  the 
word  to  slip  out  in  Russell's  hearing,  though 
similar  and  worse  expressions  were  common 
enough  in  his  talk  with  other  boys.  But 
he  didn't  like  to  be  reproved,  even  by 
Russell,  and  in  the  ready  spirit  of  self- 
defence,  he  answered — 


*  Pooh,  Edwin,  you  don't  call  that  swear- 
ing, do  you  ?  You're  so  strict,  so  religious, 
you  know.  I  love  you  for  it,  but  then, 
there  are  none  like  you.  Nobody  thinks 
anything  of  swearing  here, — even  of  real 
swearing,  you  know.' 

Russell  was  silent. 

'  Besides,  what  can  be  the  harm  of  it  ? 
it  means  nothing.  I  was  thinking  the 
other  night,  and  I  made  out  that  you  and 
Owen  are  the  only  fellows  here  who  don't 
swear.' 

Russell  still  said  nothing. 

'  And,  after  all,  I  didn't  swear  ;  I  only 
called  that  fellow  a  surly  devil.' 

<Oh,  hush!  Eric,  hush!'  said  Russell 
sadly.  *  You  wouldn't  have  said  so  half  a 
year  ago.' 

Eric  knew  what  he  meant.  The  image 
of  his  father  and  mother  rose  before  him, 
as  they  sate  far  away  in  their  lonely  Indian 
home,  thinking  of  him,  praying  for  him, 
centring  all  their  hopes  in  him.  In  him  ! 
— and  he  knew  how  many  things  he  was 
daily  doing  and  saying,  which  would  cut 
them  to  the  heart.  He  knew  that  all  his 
moral  consciousness  was  fast  vanishing, 
and  leaving  him  a  bad  and  reckless  boy. 

In  a  moment  all  this  passed  through  his 
mind.  He  remembered  how  shocked  he 
had  been  at  swearing  at  first ;  and  even 
when  it  became  too  familiar  to  shock  him, 
how  he  determined  never  to  fall  into  the 
habit  himself.  Then  he  remembered  how 
gradually  it  had  become  quite  a  graceful 
sound  in  his  ears — a  sound  of  entire  free- 
dom and  independence  of  moral  restraint ; 
an  open  casting  off,  as  it  were,  of  all 
authority,  so  that  he  had  begun  to  admire 
it,  particularly  in  Duncan,  and,  above  all, 
in  his  new  hero,  Upton  ;  and  he  recollected 
how,  at  last,  an  oath  had  one  day  slipped 
out  suddenly  in  his  own  words,  and  how 
strange  it  sounded  to  him,  and  how  Upton 
smiled  to  hear  it,  though  his  own  conscience 
had  reproached  him  bitterly  ;  but  now  that 
he  had  done  it  once,  it  became  less 
dreadful,  and  gradually  grew  common 
enough,  till  even  conscience  hardly  re- 
minded him  that  he  was  doing  wrong. 

He  thought  of  all  this,  and  hung  his 
head.  Pride  struggled  with  him  for  a 
moment,  but  at  length  he  answered,  '  Oh, 
Edwin,  you're  quite  right,  and  I'm  all  in 
the  wrong  as  usual.  But  I  shall  never  be 
like  you,'  he  added  in  a  low  sad  tone. 
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'Dear  Eric,  don't  think  that  I'm  always 
sermonising.  But  I  hope  that  I  know  the 
difference  between  what's  right  and  what's 
wrong,  and  do  let  me  say  that  you  will  be 
so  much  happier,  if  you  try  not  to  yield  to 
all  the  bad  things  round  us.  Remember, 
I  know  more  of  school  than  you.' 

The  two  boys  strolled  on  silently.  That 
night  Eric  knelt  at  his  bedside,  and  prayed 
as  he  had  not  done  for  many  a  long  day. 

And  here  let  those  scoff  who  deny  *  the 
sinfulness  of  little  sins ' ;  but  I  remember 
the  words  of  one  who  wrote,  that 

The  most  childish  thing  which  man  can  do, 
Is  yet  a  sin  which  Jesus  never  did 
When  Jesus  was  a  child, — and  yet  a  sin 
For  which  in  lowly  pain  he  came  to  die  ; 
That  for  the  bravest  sin  that  e'er  was  praised 
The  King  Eternal  wore  the  crown  of  thorns. 


CHAPTER   THE    NINTH 

'DEAD    FLIES,'    OR    'YE   SHALL    BE   AS 
GODS' 

In  the  twilight,  in  the  evening,  in  the  black  and 
dark  night. — PROV.  vii.  9. 

AT  Roslyn,  even  in  summer,  the  hour  for 
going  to  bed  was  half-past  nine.  It  was 
hardly  likely  that  so  many  boys,  over- 
flowing with  turbulent  life,  should  lie  down 
quietly,  and  get  to  sleep.  They  never 
dreamt  of  doing  so.  Very  soon  after  the 
masters  were  gone,  the  sconces  were  often 
relighted,  sometimes  in  separate  dormitories, 
sometimes  in  all  of  them,  and  the  boys 
amused  themselves  by  reading  novels  or 
making  a  row.  They  would  play  various 
games  about  the  bedrooms,  vaulting  or 
jumping  over  the  beds,  running  races  in 
sheets,  getting  through  the  windows  upon 
the  roofs,  to  frighten  the  study-boys  with 
sham  ghosts,  or  playing  the  thousand  other 
pranks  which  suggested  themselves  to  the 
fertile  imagination  of  fifteen.  But  the 
favourite  amusement  was  a  bolstering 
match.  One  room  would  challenge  another, 
and  stripping  the  covers  off  their  bolsters, 
would  meet  in  mortal  fray.  A  bolster  well 
wielded,  especially  when  dexterously  applied 
to  the  legs,  is  a  very  efficient  instrument  to 
bring  a  boy  to  the  ground  ;  but  it  dosen't 
hurt  very  much,  even  when  the  blows  fall 


on  the  head.  Hence  these  matches  were 
excellent  trials  of  strength  and  temper,  and 
were  generally  accompanied  with  shouts  of 
laughter,  never  ending  until  one  side  was 
driven  back  to  its  own  room.  Many  a  long 
and  tough  struggle  had  Eric  enjoyed,  and 
his  prowess  was  now  so  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  his  dormitory,  No.  7, 
was  a  match  for  any  other,  and  far  stronger 
in  this  warfare  than  most  of  the  rest.  At 
bolstering,  Duncan  was  a  perfect  champion  ; 
his  strength  and  activity  were  marvellous, 
and  his  mirth  uproarious.  Eric  and  Graham 
backed  him  up  brilliantly  ;  while  Llewellyn 
and  Attlay,  with  sturdy  vigour,  supported 
the  skirmishers.  Ball,  the  sixth  boy  in  No. 
7,  was  the  only  faineant  among  them, 
though  he  did  occasionally  help  to  keep  off 
the  smaller  fry. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  all  of  them 
if  Ball  had  never  been  placed  in  No.  7  ; 
happier  still  if  he  had  never  come  to  Roslyn 
School.  Backward  in  work,  overflowing 
with  vanity  at  his  supposed  good  looks,  of 
mean  disposition  and  feeble  intellect,  he 
was  the  very  worst  specimen  of  a  boy  that 
Eric  had  ever  seen.  Not  even  Barker  so 
deeply  excited  Eric's  repulsion  and  con- 
tempt. And  yet,  since  the  affair  of  Upton, 
Barker  and  Eric  were  declared  enemies, 
and,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter, 
never  spoke  to  each  other ;  but  with  Ball 
— much  as  he  inwardly  loathed  him — he 
was  professedly  and  apparently  on  good 
terms.  His  silly  love  of  universal  popularity 
made  him  accept  and  tolerate  the  society 
even  of  this  worthless  boy. 

Any  two  boys  talking  to  each  other 
about  Ball  would  probably  profess  to  like 
him  '  well  enough,'  but  if  they  were  honest, 
they  would  generally  end  by  allowing  their 
contempt. 

« We've  got  a  nice  set  in  No.  7,  haven't 
we  ? '  said  Duncan  to  Eric  one  day. 

'  Capital.  Old  Llewellyn's  a  stunner, 
and  I  like  Attlay  and  Graham.' 

'  Don't  you  like  Ball,  then  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes  ;  pretty  well.' 

The  two  boys  looked  each  other  in  the 
face,  and  then,  like  the  confidential  augurs, 
burst  out  laughing. 

'  You  know  you  detest  him,'  said  Duncan. 

'  No,  I  don't.  He  never  did  me  any 
harm  that  I  know  of.' 

1  Hm  ! — well,  /  detest  him.' 

'  Well ! '  answered  Eric,  '  on  coming  to 
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think  of  it,  so  do  I.      And  yet  he's  popular 
enough  in  the  school.     I  wonder  how  that  is.' 
'  He's    not    really   popular.       I've  often 
noticed  that  fellows  pretty  generally  despise 
him,  yet  somehow  don't  like  to  say  so.' 
'  Why  do  you  dislike  him,  Duncan  ? ' 
'  I  don't  know.      Why  do  you  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  either.' 

Neither  Eric  nor  Duncan  meant  this 
answer  to  be  false,  and  yet  if  they  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  consider,  they  would 
have  found  out  in  their  secret  souls  the 
reasons  of  their  dislike. 

Ball  had  been  to  school  before,  and  of 
this  school  he  often  bragged  as  the  acme 
of  desirability  and  wickedness.  He  was 
always  telling  boys  what  they  did  at  *  his 
old  school,'  and  he  quite  inflamed  the 
minds  of  such  as  fell  under  his  influence 
by  marvellous  tales  of  the  wild  and  wilful 
things  which  he  and  his  former  schoolfellows 
had  done.  Many  and  many  a  scheme  of 
sin  and  mischief  at  Roslyn  was  suggested, 
planned,  and  carried  out,  on  the  model  of 
Ball's  reminiscences  of  his  previous  life. 

He  had  tasted  more  largely  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  evil  than  any  other 
boy,  and,  strange  to  say,  this  was  the  secret 
why  the  general  odium  was  never  expressed. 
He  claimed  his  guilty  experience  so  often 
as  a  ground  of  superiority,  that  at  last  the 
claim  was  silently  allowed.  He  spoke  from 
the  platform  of  more  advanced  iniquity,  and 
the  others  listened  first  curiously,  and  then 
eagerly  to  his  words. 

*  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil.'     Such    was    the     temptation    which 
assailed  the  other  boys  in  dormitory  No. 
7 ;    and    Eric    among  the    number.     Ball 
was  the  tempter.     Secretly,  gradually,  he 
dropped  into  their  too  willing  ears  the  poison 
of  his  immorality. 

In  brief,  this  boy  was  cursed  with  a 
degraded  and  corrupting  mind. 

I  hurry  over  a  part  of  my  subject  in- 
conceivably painful ;  I  hurry  over  it,  but 
if  I  am  to  perform  my  self-imposed  duty  of 
giving  a  true  picture  of  what  school  life 
sometimes  is,  I  must  not  pass  it  by  alto- 
gether. 

The  first  time  that  Eric  heard  indecent 
words  in  dormitory  No.  7,  he  was  shocked 
beyond  bound  or  measure.  Dark  though 
it  was,  he  felt  himself  blushing  scarlet  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  growing  pale 
again,  while  a  hot  dew  was  left  upon  his 


forehead.  Ball  was  the  speaker ;  but  this 
time  there  was  a  silence,  and  the  subject 
instantly  dropped.  The  others  felt  that  a 
'  new  boy '  was  in  the  room  ;  they  did  not 
know  how  he  would  take  it ;  they  were 
unconsciously  abashed. 

Besides,  though  they  had  themselves 
joined  in  such  conversation  before,  they  did 
not  love  it,  and,  on  the  contrary,  felt  ashamed 
of  yielding  to  it. 

Now,  Eric,  now  or  never !  Life  and 
death,  ruin  and  salvation,  corruption  and 
purity,  are  perhaps  in  the  balance  together, 
and  the  scale  of  your  destiny  may  hang  on 
a  single  word  of  yours.  Speak  out,  boy ! 
Tell  these  fellows  that  unseemly  words 
wound  your  conscience ;  tell  them  that 
they  are  ruinous,  sinful,  damnable ;  speak 
out  and  save  yourself  and  the  rest.  Virtue 
is  strong  and  beautiful,  Eric,  and  vice  is 
downcast  in  her  awful  presence.  Lose 
your  purity  of  heart  Eric,  and  you  have 
lost  a  jewel  which  the  whole  world,  if  it 
were  'one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,1 
cannot  replace. 

Good  spirits  guard  that  young  boy,  and 
give  him  grace  in  this  his  hour  of  trial ! 
Open  his  eyes  that  he  may  see  the  fiery 
horses  and  the  fiery  chariots  of  the  angels 
who  would  defend  him,  and  the  dark  array 
of  spiritual  foes  who  throng  around  his  bed. 
Point  a  pitying  finger  to  the  yawning  abyss 
of  shame,  ruin,  and  despair  that  even  now 
perhaps  is  being  cleft  under  his  feet.  Show 
him  the  garlands  of  the  present  and  the 
past,  withering  at  the  touch  of  the  Erinnys 
in  the  future.  In  pity,  in  pity,  show  him 
the  canker  which  he  is  introducing  into  the 
sap  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  shall  cause  its 
roots  to  be  hereafter  as  bitterness,  and  its 
blossoms  to  go  up  as  dust. 

But  the  sense  of  sin  was  on  Eric's  mind. 
How  could  he  speak  ?  was  not  his  own 
language  sometimes  profane  ?  How — how 
could  he  profess  to  reprove  another  boy  on 
the  ground  of  morality,  when  he  himself 
said  and  did  things  less  dangerous  perhaps, 
but  equally  forbidden  ? 

For  half  an  hour,  in  an  agony  of  struggle 
with  himself,  Eric  lay  silent.  Since  Ball's 
last  words  nobody  had  spoken.  They  were 
going  to  sleep.  It  was  too  late  to  speak 
now,  Eric  thought.  The  moment  passed 
by  for  ever ;  Eric  had  listened  without 
objection  to  foul  words,  and  the  irreparable 
harm  was  done. 
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How  easy  it  would  have  been  to  speak ! 
With  the  temptation,  God  had  provided 
also  a  way  to  escape.  Next  time  it  came, 
it  was  far  harder  to  resist,  and  it  soon 
became,  to  men,  impossible. 

Ah,  Eric,  Eric  !  how  little  we  know  the 
moments  which,  decide  the  destinies  of  life. 
We  live  on  as  usual.  The  day  is  a  common 
day,  the  hour  a  common  hour.  We  never 
thought  twice  about  the  change  of  intention 
which  by  one  of  the  accidents — (accidents  !) 
— of  life  determined  for  good  or  for  evil, 
for  happiness  or  misery,  the  colour  of  our 
remaining  years.  The  stroke  of  the  pen 
was  done  in  a  moment  which  led  un- 
consciously to  our  ruin ;  the  word  was 
uttered  quite  heedlessly  on  which  turned 
for  ever  the  decision  of  our  weal  or  woe. 

Eric  lay  silent.  The  darkness  was  not 
broken  by  the  flashing  of  an  angel's  wing, 
the  stillness  was  not  syllabled  by  the  sound 
of  an  angel's  voice ;  but  to  his  dying  day 
Eric  never  forgot  the  moments  which 
passed,  until,  weary  and  self-reproachful, 
he  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  he  awoke,  restless  and 
feverish.  He  at  once  remembered  what  had 
passed.  Ball's  words  haunted  him ;  he 
could  not  forget  them  ;  they  burnt  within 
him  like  the  flame  of  a  moral  fever.  He 
was  moody  and  petulant,  and  for  a  time 
could  hardly  conceal  his  aversion.  Ah, 
Eric  !  moodiness  and  petulance  cannot  save 
you,  but  prayerfulness  would ;  one  word, 
Eric,  at  the  throne  of  grace — one  prayer 
before  you  go  down  among  the  boys,  that 
God  in  His  mercy  would  wash  away,  in 
the  blood  of  His  dear  Son,  your  crimson 
stains,  and  keep  your  conscience  and 
memory  clean. 

The  boy  knelt  down  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  repeated  to  himself  a  few  formal  words. 
Had  he  stayed  longer  on  his  knees,  he 
might  have  given  way  to  a  burst  of 
penitence  and  supplication — but  he  heard 
Ball's  footstep,  and  getting  up  he  ran  down- 
stairs to  breakfast ;  so  Eric  did  not  pray. 

Conversations  did  not  generally  drop  so 
suddenly  in  dormitory  No.  7.  On  the 
contrary,  they  generally  flashed  along  in 
the  liveliest  way,  till  some  one  said  *  good- 
night ' ;  and  then  the  boys  turned  off  to 
sleep.  Eric  knew  this,  and  instantly  con- 
jectured that  it  was  only  a  sort  of  respect 
for  him,  and  ignorance  of  the  manner  m 
which  he  would  consider  it,  that  prevented 


Duncan  and  the  rest  from  taking  any 
further  notice  of  Ball's  remark.  It  was 
therefore  no  good  disburdening  his  mind  to 
any  of  them  ;  but  he  determined  to  speak 
about  the  matter  to  Russell  in  their  next 
walk. 

They  usually  walked  together  on  Sunday. 
Dr.  Rowlands  had  discontinued  the  odious 
and  ridiculous  custom  of  the  younger  boys 
taking  their  exercise  under  a  master's  in- 
spection. Boys  are  not  generally  fond  of 
constitutionals,  so  that  on  the  half-holidays 
they  almost  entirely  confined  their  open- 
air  exercise  to  the  regular  games,  and  many 
of  them  hardly  left  the  playground  bound- 
aries once  a  week.  But  on  Sundays  they 
often  went  walks,  each  with  his  favourite 
friend  or  companion.  When  Eric  first 
came  as  a  boarder,  he  invariably  went  with 
Russell  on  Sunday,  and  many  a  pleasant 
stroll  they  had  taken  together,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  Duncan,  Montagu,  or 
Owen.  The  latter,  however,  had  dropped 
even  this  intercourse  with  Eric,  who  for  the 
last  few  weeks  had  more  often  gone  with 
his  new  friend  Upton. 

'  Come  a  walk,  boy,'  said  Upton  as  they 
left  the  dining-room. 

'  Oh,  excuse  me  to-day,  Upton,'  said 
Eric,  *  I'm  going  with  your  cousin.' 

'Oh,  very  well,'  said  Upton,  in  high 
dudgeon  ;  and  hoping  to  make  Eric  jealous, 
he  went  a  walk  with  Graham,  whom  he 
had  '  taken  up '  before  he  knew  Williams. 

Russell  was  rather  surprised  when  Eric 
came  to  him  and  said,  *  Come  a  stroll  to 
Fort  Island,  Edwin — will  you  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Russell  cheerfully  ;  '  why, 
we  haven't  seen  each  other  for  some  time 
lately  !  I  was  beginning  to  fancy  that  you 
meant  to  drop  me,  Eric.' 

He  spoke  with  a  smile  and  in  a  rallying 
tone,  but  Eric  hung  his  head ;  for  the 
charge  was  true.  Proud  of  his  popularity 
among  all  the  school,  and  especially  at  his 
friendship  with  so  leading  a  fellow  as  Upton, 
Eric  had  not  seen  much  of  his  friend  since 
their  last  conversation  about  swearing. 
Indeed,  conscious  of  failure,  he  felt  some- 
times uneasy  in  Russell's  company. 

He  faltered,  and  answered  humbly,  '  I 
hope  you  will  never  drop  me,  Edwin,  what- 
ever happens  to  me.  But  I  particularly 
want  to  speak  to  you  to-day.' 

In  an  instant  Russell  had  twined  his 
arm  in  Eric's  as  they  turned  towards  Fort 
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Island  ;  and  Eric,  with  an  effort,  was  just 
going  to  begin  when  they  heard  Montagu's 
voice  calling  after  them — 

*  I  say,  you  fellows,  where  are  you  off 
to  ?  may  I  come  with  you  ? ' 

1  Oh  yes,  Monty,  do/  said  Russell ;  '  it 
will  be  quite  like  old  times  ;  now  that  my 
cousin  Horace  has  got  hold  of  Eric,  we 
have  to  sing  "  When  shall  we  three  meet 
again?"' 

Russell  only  spoke  in  fun ;  but,  uninten- 
tionally, his  words  jarred  in  Eric's  heart. 
He  was  silent  and  answered  in  mono- 
syllables, so  the  walk  was  provokingly 
dull.  At  last  they  reached  Fort  Island, 
and  sate  down  by  the  ruined  chapel  look- 
ing on  the  sea. 

'Why,  what's  the  row  with  you,  old 
boy  ? '  said  Montagu,  playfully  shaking 
Eric  by  the  shoulder  ;  *  your  as  silent  as 
Zimmerman  on  Solitude,  and  as  doleful  as 
Harvey  on  the  Tombs.  I  expect  you've 
been  going  through  a  select  course  of 
Blair's  Grave,  Young's  Night  Thoughts, 
and  Drelincourt  on  Death.' 

To  his  surprise  Eric's  head  was  still 
bent,  and,  at  last,  he  heard  a  deep  sup- 
pressed sigh. 

*  My  dear   fellow,   what    is    the   matter 
with  you  ? '  said  Russell,  affectionately  tak- 
ing his  hand  ;  '  surely  you're  not  offended 
at  my  nonsense  ? ' 

EJric  had  not  liked  to  speak  while 
Montagu  was  by,  but  now  he  gulped  down 
his  rising  emotion,  and  briefly  told  them 
of  Ball's  vile  words  the  night  before.  They 
listened  in  silence. 

' 1  knew  it  must  come,  Eric,'  said  Russell 
at  last,  '  and  I  am  so  sorry  you  didn't  speak 
at  the  time.' 

'Do  the  fellows  ever  talk  in  that  way  in 
either  of  your  dormitories  ? '  asked  Eric. 

<  No,'  said  Russell. 

*  Very  little,'  said  Montagu. 

A  pause  followed,  during  which  all  three 
plucked  the  grass  and  looked  away. 

*  Let  me  tell  you,'  said  Russell  solemnly  ; 
'my  father  (he   is   dead  now,  you  know, 
Eric),  when  I  was  sent  to  school,  warned 
me  of  this    kind    of  thing.      I   had   been 
brought    up    in    utter    ignorance    of    such 
coarse  knowledge  as   is  forced   upon  one 
here,  and  with  my  reminiscences  of  home, 
I  could  not  bear  even  that  much  of  it  which 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid.      But  the  very 
first   time    such    talk   was   begun    in    my 


dormitory,  I  spoke  out.  What  I  said  I 
don't  know,  but  I  felt  as  if  I  was  trampling 
on  a  slimy  poisonous  adder,  and,  at  any 
rate,  I  showed  such  pain  and  distress  that 
the  fellows  dropped  it  at  the  time.  Since 
then  I  have  absolutely  refused  to  stay  in 
the  room  if  ever  such  talk  is  begun.  So 
it  never  is  now,  and  I  do  think  the  fellows 
are  very  glad  of  it  themselves.' 

'Well,'  said  Montagu,  'I  don't  profess 
to  look  on  it  from  the  religious  ground, 
you  know,  but  I  thought  it  blackguardly, 
and  in  bad  taste,  and  said  so.  The  fellow 
who  began  it  threatened  to  kick  me  for  a 
concerted  little  fool,  but  he  didn't ;  and 
they  hardly  ever  venture  on  that  line  now.' 

'  It  is  more  than  blackguardly,  it  is 
deadly,'  answered  Russell ;  '  my  father  said 
it  was  the  most  fatal  curse  which  could 
ever  become  rife  in  a  public  school.' 

'  Why  do  masters  never  give  us  any 
help  or  advice  on  these  matters  ? '  asked 
Eric  thoughtfully. 

'  In  sermons  they  do.  Don't  you  re- 
member Rowlands's  sermon  not  two  weeks 
ago  on  Kibroth-Hattaavah  ?  But  I  for  one 
think  them  quite  right  not  to  speak  to  us 
privately  on  such  subjects,  unless  we  invite 
confidence.  Besides,  they  cannot  know 
that  any  boys  talk  in  this  way.  After  all, 
it  is  only  a  very  few  of  the  worst  who  ever 
do.' 

They  got  up  and  walked  home,  but  from 
day  to  day  Eric  put  off  performing  the 
duty  which  Russell  had  advised,  viz. — a 
private  request  to  Ball  to  abstain  from  his 
offensive  communications,  and  an  endeavour 
to  enlist  Duncan  into  his  wishes. 

One  evening  they  were  telling  each  other 
stories  in  No.  7.  Ball's  turn  came,  and  in 
his  story  the  vile  element  again  appeared. 
For  a  while  Eric  said  nothing,  but  as 
.the  strain  grew  worse,  he  made  a  faint 
remonstrance. 

'Shut  up  there,  Williams,'  said  Attlay, 
'  and  don't  spoil  the  story.' 

'  Very  well.  It's  your  own  fault,  and  I 
shall  shut  my  ears.' 

He  did  for  a  time,  but  a  general  laugh 
awoke  him.  He  pretended  to  be  asleep, 
but  he  listened.  Iniquity  of  this  kind  was 
utterly  new  to  him ;  his  curiosity  was 
awakened  ;  he  no  longer  feigned  indiffer- 
ence, and  the  poison  of  evil  communication 
flowed  deep  into  his  veins. 

Oh,  young  boys,  if  your  eyes  ever  read 
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these  pages,  pause  and  beware.  The 
knowledge  of  evil  is  ruin,  and  the  con- 
tinuance in  it  is  moral  death.  That  little 
matter — that  beginning  of  evil — it  will  be 
like  the  snowflake  detached  by  the  breath 
of  air  from  the  mountain-top,  which,  as  it 
rushes  down,  gains  size  and  strength  and 
impetus,  till  it  has  swollen  to  the  mighty 
and  irresistible  avalanche  that  overwhelms 
garden  and  field  and  village  in  a  chaos  of 
undistinguishable  death. 

Kibroth-Hattaavah !  Many  and  many 
a  young  Englishman  has  perished  there  ! 
Many  and  many  a  happy  English  boy,  the 
jewel  of  his  mother's  heart — brave  and 
beautiful  and  strong — lies  buried  there. 
Very  pale  their  shadows  rise  before  us — 
the  shadows  of  our  young  brothers  who 
have  sinned  and  suffered.  From  the  sea 
and  the  sod,  from  foreign  graves  and 
English  churchyards,  they  start  up  and 
throng  around  us  in  the  paleness  of  their 
fall.  May  every  schoolboy  who  reads  this 
page  be  warned  by  the  waving  of  their 
wasted  hands,  from  that  burning  marie  of 
passion  where  they  found  nothing  but 
shame  and  ruin,  polluted  affections,  and 
an  early  grave. 
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FOR  a  few  days  after  the  Sunday  walk  nar- 
rated in  the  last  chapter,  Upton  and  Eric  cut 
each  other  dead.  Upton  was  angry  at  Eric's 
declining  the  honour  of  his  company,  and 
Eric  was  piqued  at  Upton's  unreasonable- 
ness. In  the  'taking  up'  system,  such 
quarrels  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
as  the  existence  of  a  misunderstanding  was 
generally  indicated  in  this  very  public  way, 
the  variations  of  good-will  between  such 
friends  generally  excited  no  little  notice  and 
amusement  among  the  other  boys.  But 
both  Upton  and  Eric  were  too  sensible  to 
carry  their  differences  so  far  as  others 
similarly  circumstanced  ;  each  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  other's  company,  and  they 
generally  seized  an  early  opportunity  for 


effecting  a  reconcilation,  which  united  them 
more  firmly  than  ever. 

As  soon  as  Eric  had  got  over  his  little 
pique,  he  made  the  first  advances  by  writing 
a  note  to  Upton,  which  he  slipped  under  his 
study  door,  and  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

'  DEAR  HORACE — Don't  let  us  quarrel 
about  nothing.  Silly  fellow,  why  should  you 
be  angry  with  me  because  for  once  I  wanted 
to  go  a  walk  with  Russell,  who,  by  the  bye,  is 
twice  as  good  a  fellow  as  you  ?  I  shall 
expect  you  to  make  it  up  directly  after 
prayers. — Yours,  if  you  are  not  silly,  E.  W.5 

The  consequence  was,  that  as  they  came 
out  from  prayers  Upton  seized  Eric's  hand, 
and  slapped  him  on  the  back,  after  which 
'they  had  a  good  laugh  over  their  own  foolish 
fracas,  and  ran  upstairs,  chattering  merrily. 

*  There's  to  be  an  awful  lark  in  the  dormi- 
tories to-night,'  said  Eric ;  '  the  Doctor^ 
gone  to  a  dinner-party,  and  we're  going  to 
have  no  end  of  fun.' 

'  Are  you  ?  Well,  if  it  gets  amusing,  come 
to  my  study  and  tell  me,  and  I'll  come  and 
look  on.' 

1  Very  well ;  depend  upon  it  I'll  come.' 
And  they  parted  at  the  foot  of  the  study 
stairs. 

It  was  Mr.  Rose's  night  of  duty.  He 
walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  range  of 
dormitories  until  every  boy  seemed  ready  to 
get  into  bed,  and  then  he  put  out  all  the 
candles.  So  long  as  he  was  present  the  boys 
observed  the  utmost  quiet  and  decorum. 
All  continued  quite  orderly  until  he  had 
passed  away  through  the  lavatory,  and  one 
of  the  boys,  following  him  as  a  scout,  had 
seen  the  last  glimmer  of  his  candle  disappear 
round  the  corner  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
staircase,  and  heard  the  library  door  close 
behind  him. 

After  that,  particularly  as  Dr.  Rowlands 
was  absent,  the  boys  knew  that  they  were 
safe  from  disturbance,  and  the  occupants  of 
No.  7  were  the  first  to  stir. 

'  Now  for  some  fun,'  said  Duncan,  start- 
ing up,  and,  by  way  of  initiative,  pitching 
his  pillow  at  Eric's  head. 

'  I'll  pay  you  out  for  that  when  I'm  ready,' 
said  Eric,  laughing ;  *  but  give  us  a  match 
first.' 

Duncan  produced  some  vestas,  and  no 
sooner  had  they  lighted  their  candle,  than 
several  of  the  dormitory  doors  began  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  one  after  another  all 
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requested  a  light,  which  Duncan  and  Eric 
conveyed  to  them  in  a  sort  of  emulous  torch- 
race,  so  that  at  length  all  the  twelve  dormi- 
tories had  their  sconces  lit,  and  the  boys 
began  all  sorts  of  amusement,  some  in  their 
night-shirts,  and  others  with  their  trousers 
slipped  on.  Leap-frog  was  the  prevalent 
game  for  a  time,  but  at  last  Graham  sug- 
gested theatricals,  and  they  were  agreed 
on. 

*  But  we're  making  a  regular  knock-me- 
down  shindy,'  said  Llewellyn  ;  '  somebody 
must  keep  cave.' 

'  Oh,  old  Rose  is  safe  enough  at  his 
Hebrew  in  the  library  ;  no  fear  of  disturbing 
him  if  we  were  dancing  hippopotami,' 
answered  Graham. 

But  it  was  generally  considered  safe  to 
put  some  one  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  in  case 
of  an  unexpected  diversion  in  that  direction, 
and  little  Wright  consented  to  go  first.  He 
had  only  to  leave  the  lavatory  door  open, 
and  stand  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  he 
then  commanded  for  a  great  distance  the 
only  avenue  in  which  danger  was  expected. 
If  any  master's  candle  appeared  in  the  hall, 
the  boys  had  full  three  minutes'  warning, 
and  a  single  loudly- whispered  *  cave '  would 
cause  some  one  in  each  dormitory  instantly 
to  '  douse  the  glim,'  and  shut  the  door  ;  so 
that  by  the  time  of  the  adversary's  arrival 
they  would  all  be  (of  course)  fast  asleep  in 
bed,  some  of  them  snoring  in  an  alarming 
manner.  Whatever  noise  the  master  might 
have  heard,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  it 
on  any  of  the  sleepers. 

So  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  stood  little 
Wright,  shoeless,  and  shivering  in  his  night- 
gown, but  keenly  entering  into  the  fun,  and 
not  unconscious  of  the  dignjty  of  his. position. 
Meanwhile  the  rest  were  getting  up  a  scenic 
representation  of  Bombastes  Furioso,  ar- 
ranging a  stage,  piling  a  lot  of  beds  together 
for  a  theatre,  and  dressing  up  the  actors  in 
the  most  fantastic  apparel. 

The  impromptu  Bombastes  excited  uni- 
versal applause,  and  just  at  the  end  Wright 
ran  in  through  the  lavatory. 

*  I  say,'  said  the  little  fellow,  '  it's  jolly 
cold    standing   at    the   top    of  the    stairs. 
Won't  some  one  relieve  guard  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  will,'  answered  Eric  good- 
naturedly  ;  *  it's  a  shame  that  one  fellow 
should  have  all  the  bother  and  none  of  the 
fun  ; '  and  he  ran  to  take  Wright's  post. 

After  watching  a  minute  .or  two,  he  felt 


sure  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  there- 
fore ran  up  te  Upton's  study  for  a  change. 

'  Well,  what's  up  ? '  said  the  study-boy 
approvingly,  as  he  glanced  at  Eric's 
laughing  eyes. 

'  Oh,  we've  been  having  leap-frog,  and 
then  Bombastes  Furioso.  But  I'm  keeping 
"cave"  now;  only  it's  so  cold  that  I 
thought  I'd  run  up  to  your  study.' 

*  Little    traitor ;    we'll    shoot   you    for   a 
deserting  sentinel.' 

'  Oh  no  ! '  said  Eric,  '  it's  all  serene ; 
Rowley's  out,  and  dear  old  Rose'd  never 
dream  of  supposing  us  elsewhere  than  in 
the  arms  of  Morpheus.  Besides,  the 
fellows  are  making  less  row  now.' 

1  Well,  look  here  !  let's  go  and  look  on, 
and  I'll  tell  you  a  dodge  ;  put  one  of  the 
tin  washing-basins  against  the  iron  door 
of  the  lavatory,  and  then  if  any  one  comes 
he'll  make  clang  enough  to  wake  the  dead  ; 
and  while  he's  amusing  himself  with  this, 
there'll  be  lots  of  time  to  "  extinguish  the 
superfluous  abundance  of  the  nocturnal 
illuminators."  Eh  ? '' 

*  Capital  ! ;  said  Eric  ;  '  come  along.' 
They  went  down  and  arranged  the  signal 

very  artistically,  leaving  the  iron  door  ajar  a 
little,  and  then  neatly  poising  the  large  tin 
basin  on  its  edge,  so  as  to  lean  against  it. 
Having  extremely  enjoyed  this  part  of  the 
proceedings,  they  went  to  look  at  the 
theatricals  again,  the  boys  being  highly 
delighted  at  Upton's  appearance  among 
them. 

They  at  once  made  Eric  take  a  part  in 
some  very  distant  reminiscences  of  Macbeth, 
and  corked  his  cheeks  with  whiskers  and 
mustachios  to  make  him  resemble  Banquo, 
his  costume  being  completed  by  a  girdle 
round  his  night-shirt,  consisting  of  a  very 
fine  crimson  silk  handkerchief,  richly 
broidered  with  gold,  which  had  been 
brought  to  him  from  India,  and  which  at 
first,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  he 
used  to  wear  on  Sundays,  until  it  acquired 
the  soubriquet  of  'the  Dragon.'  Duncan 
made  a  superb  Macbeth. 

They  were  doing  the  dagger-scene, 
which  was  put  on  the  stage  in  a  most  novel 
manner.  A  sheet  had  been  pinned  from 
the  top  of  the  room,  on  one  side  of  which 
stood  a  boy  with  a  broken  dinner-knife,  the 
handle  end  of  which  he  was  pushing 
through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet  at 
the  shadow  of  Duncan  on  the  other  side. 
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Duncan  himself,  in  an  attitude  of 
intensely-affected  melodrama,  was  spout- 
ing— 

1  Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me  ? 
The  handle  towards  me   now?   come,    let  me 
clutch  thee : ' 

And  he  snatched  convulsively  at  the  handle 
of  the  protruded  knife  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
nearly  touched  it,  this  end  was  immediately 
withdrawn  and  the  blade  end  substituted, 
which  made  the  comic  Macbeth  instantly 
draw  back  again,  and  recommence  his 
apostrophe.  This  scene  had  tickled  the 
audience  immensely,  and  Duncan,  amid 
shouts  of  laughter,  was  just  drawing  the 
somewhat  unwarrantable  conclusion  that  it 


was 


A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation,' 


when  a  sudden  grating,  followed  by  a  rever- 
berated clang,  produced  a  dead  silence. 

'  CaveY  shouted  Eric,  and  took  a  flying 
leap  into  his  bed.  Instantly  there  was  a 
bolt  in  different  directions  ;  the  sheet  was 
torn  down,  the  candles  dashed  out,  the  beds 
shoved  aside,  and  the  dormitories  at  once 
plunged  in  profound  silence,  only  broken 
by  the  heavy  breathing  of  sleepers,  when 
in  strode — not  Mr.  Rose  or  any  of  the 
under-masters — but — Dr.  Rowlands  him- 
self! 

He  stood  for  a  moment  to  survey  the 
scene.  All  the  dormitory  doors  were  wide 
open ;  the  sheet  which  had  formed  the 
stage  curtain  lay  torn  on  the  floor  of  No  7 ; 
the  beds  in  all  the  adjoining  rooms  were 
in  the  strangest  positions  ;  and  half-extin- 
guished wicks  still  smouldered  in  several  of 
the  sconces.  Every  boy  was  in  bed,  but 
the  extraordinary  way  in  which  the  bed- 
clothes were  huddled  about  told  an  unmis- 
takable tale. 

He  glanced  quickly  round,  but  the 
moment  he  had  passed  into  No.  8  he  heard 
a  run,  and,  turning,  just  caught  sight  of 
Upton's  figure  vanishing  into  the  darkness 
of  the  lavatory,  towards  the  study  stairs. 

He  said  not  a  word,  but  stalked  hastily 
through  all  the  dormitories,  again  stopping 
at  No.  7  on  his  return.  He  heard  nothing 
but  the  deep  snores  of  Duncan,  and 
instantly  fixed  on  him  as  a  chief  culprit. 

1  Duncan  ! ' 

No  reply ;  but  calm  stertorous  music 
from  Duncan's  bed. 


'  Duncan  ! '  he  said,  still  louder  and  more 
sternly ;  '  you  sleep  soundly,  sir,  too 
soundly ;  get  up  directly,'  and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  boy's  arm. 

'  Get  away,  you  old  donkey,'  said 
Duncan  sleepily,  « 'taint  time  to  get  up  yet. 
First  bell  hasn't  rung.' 

*  Come,  sir,  this  shamming  will  only  in- 
crease your  punishment;'  but  the  imperturb- 
able Duncan  stretched  himself  lazily,  gave 
a  great  yawn,  and  then  awoke,  with  such 
an   admirably-feigned    start    at  seeing  Dr. 
Rowlands,  that  Eric,  who  had  been  peeping 
at  the    scene   from   over   his   bed-clothes, 
burst    into    an     irresistible    explosion    of 
laughter. 

Dr.  Rowlands  swung  round  on  his  heel — 
1  What !  Williams  !  get  out  of  bed,  sir,  this 
instant.' 

Eric,  forgetful  of  his  disguise,  sheepishly 
obeyed,  but  when  he  stood  on  the  floor,  he 
looked  so  odd  in  his  crimson  girdle  and 
corked  cheeks,  with  Dr.  Rowlands  survey- 
ing him  in  intense  astonishment,  that  the 
scene  became  overpoweringly  ludicrous  to 
Duncan,  who  now  in  his  turn  was  convulsed 
with  a  storm  of  laughter,  faintly  echoed  in 
stifled  titterings  from  other  beds. 

1  Very  good,'  said  Dr.  Rowlands,  now 
thoroughly  angry  ;  '  you  will  hear  of  this 
to-morrow ;'  and  he  walked  away  with  a 
heavy  step,  stopping  at  the  lavatory  door  to 
restore  the  tin  basin  to  its  proper  place,  and 
then  mounting  to  the  studies. 

Standing  in  the  passage  into  which  the 
studies  opened,  he  knocked  at  one  of  the 
doors,  and  told  a  boy  to  summon  all  their 
occupants  at  once  to  the  library. 

Meanwhile  the  dormitory  boys  were 
aghast,  and  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 
Doctor's  retreating  footsteps,  began  flocking 
in  the  dark  to  No.  7,  not  daring  to  relight 
their  candles. 

'  Good  gracious  ! '  said  Attlay,  '  only  to 
think  of  Rowley  appearing  !  How  could  he 
have  twigged  ? ' 

'  He  must  have  seen  our  lights  in  the 
window  as  he  came  home,'  said  Eric. 

*  I  say,  what  a  row  that  tin-basin  dodge 
of  yours  made  !     What  a  rage  the  Doctor 
wilt  be  in  to-morrow  ! ' 

'  Won't  you  just  catch  it  ! '  said  Barker 
to  Duncan,  but  intending  the  remark  for 
Eric. 

*  Just    like    your    mean    chaff,'    retorted 
Duncan.       '  But    I     say,     Williams, '    he 
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continued,  laughing,  '  you  did  look  so  funny 
in  the  whiskers.3 

At  this  juncture  they  heard  all  the 
study-boys  running  downstairs  to  the 
library,  and,  lost  in  conjecture,  retired  to 
their  different  rooms. 

« What  do  you  think  he'll  do  to  us  ? ' 
asked  Eric. 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Duncan  uneasily ; 
'  flog  us  for  one  thing,  that's  certain.      I'm 
so  sorry  about  that  basin,  Eric  ;  but  it's  no 
good  fretting.     We've  had  our  cake,  and 
now  we  must  pay  for  it,  that's  all.' 

Eric's  cogitations  began  to  be  unpleasant, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  somebody  stole 
noiselessly  in. 

1  Who's  there  ? ' 

'  Upton.  I've  come  to  have  a  chat. 
The  Doctor's  like  a  turkey-cock  at  the 
sight  of  a  red  handkerchief.  Never  saw 
him  in  such  a  rage.' 

'  Why,  what's  he  been  saying  ? '  asked 
Eric,  as  Upton  came  and  took  a  seat  on 
his  bed. 

1  Oh !  he's  been  rowing  us  like  six 
o'clock,'  said  Upton,  *  about  "  moral  re- 
sponsibility," "abetting  the  follies  of 
children,"  "forgetting  our  position  in  the 
school,"  and  I  don't  know  what  all ;  and 
he  ended  by  asking  who'd  been  in  the 
dormitories.  Of  course,  I  confessed  the 
soft  impeachment,  whereon  he  snorted, 
"  Ha  !  I  suspected  so.  Very  well,  sir,  you 
don't  know  how  to  use  a  study ;  you  shall 
be  deprived  of  it  till  the  end  of  term."  ' 

'Did  he  really,  Horace?'  said  Eric. 
'And  it's  all  my  doing  that  you've  got 
into  the  scrape.  Do  forgive  me.' 

'  Bosh  !  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Upton, 
'  it's  twice  as  much  my  fault  as  yours ; 
and,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  bit  of  fun. 
It's  rather  a  bore  losing  the  study,  certainly  ; 
but  never  mind,  we  shall  see  all  the  more 
of  each  other.  Good-night ;  I  must  be 
off.' 

Next  morning,  prayers  were  no  sooner 
over  than  Dr.  Rowlands  said  to  the  boys, 
*  Stop  !  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you.' 

*  I    find    that    there    was     the    utmost 
disorder     in    the     dormitories     yesterday 
evening.      All  the  candles  were   relighted 
at    forbidden    hours,  and  the  noise   made 
was  so  great  that  it  was  heard  through  the 
whole   building.       I    am   grieved    that     I 
cannot  leave   you,   even   for  a  few  hours, 
without  your  taking  such  advantage  of  my 


absence ;  and  that  the  upper  boys,  so  far 
from  using"  their  influence  to  prevent  these 
infractions  of  discipline,  seem  inclined 
rather  to  join  in  them  themselves.  On 
this  occasion  I  have  punished  Upton,  by 
depriving  him  of  a  privilege  which  he  has 
abused  ;  and  as  I  myself  detected  Duncan 
and  Williams,  they  will  be  flogged  in  the 
library  at  twelve.  But  I  now  come  to  the 
worst  part  of  the  proceeding.  Somebody 
had  been  reckless  enough  to  try  and 
prevent  surprise  by  the  dangerous  ex- 
pedient of  putting  a  tin  basin  against  the 
iron  door.  The  consequence  was,  that  I 
was  severely  hurt,  and  might  have  been 
seriously  injured  in  entering  the  lavatory. 
I  must  know  the  name  of  the  delinquent.' 

Upton  and  Eric  immediately  stood  up. 
Dr.  Rowlands  looked  surprised,  and  there 
was  an  expression  of  grieved  interest  in 
Mr.  Rose's  face. 

4  Very  well '  said  the  Doctor,  «  I  shall 
speak  to  you  both  privately.' 

Twelve  o'clock  came,  and  Duncan  and 
Eric  received  a  severe  caning.  Corporal 
punishment,  however  necessary  and  desir- 
able for  some  dispositions,  always  produced 
on  Eric  the  worst  effects.  He  burned  not 
with  remorse  or  regret,  but  with  shame 
and  violent  indignation,  and  listened,  with 
an  affectation  of  stubborn  indifference, 
to  Dr.  Rowlands's  warnings.  When  the 
flogging  was  over,  he  almost  rushed  out  of 
the  room,  to  choke  in  solitude  his  sense  of 
humiliation,  nor  would  he  suffer  any  one  for 
an  instant  to  allude  to  his  disgrace.  Dr. 
Rowlands  had  hinted  that  Upton  was 
doing  him  no  good  ;  but  he  passionately 
resented  the  suggestion,  and  determined, 
with  obstinate  perversity,  to  cling  more 
than  ever  to  the  boy  whom  he  had  helped 
to  involve  in  the  same  trouble  with  himself. 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  masters  to 
interfere  in  the  friendships  of  boys  is 
usually  unsuccessful.  The  boy  who  has 
been  warned  against  his  new  acquaintance 
not  seldom  repeats  to  him  the  fact  that 
Mr.  So-and-So  doesn't  like  seeing  them 
together,  and  after  that  they  fancy  them- 
selves bound  in  honour  to  show  that  they 
are  not  afraid  of  continuing  their  acquaint- 
ance. It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
Eric  and  Upton  were  thrown  more  than 
ever  into  each  other's  society,  and  conse- 
quently that  Eric,  while  he  improved  daily 
in  strength,  activity,  and  prowess,  neglected 
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more  and  more  his  school  duties  and 
honourable  ambitions. 

Mr.  Rose  sadly  remarked  the  failure  of 
promise  in  his  character  and  abilities,  and 
did  all  that  could  be  done,  by  gentle  firm- 
ness and  unwavering  kindness,  to  recall 
his  pupil  to  a  sense  of  duty.  One  night 
he  sent  for  him  to  supper,  and  invited  no 
one  else.  During  the  evening  he  drew 
out  Eric's  exercise,  and  compared  it  with 
those  of  Russell  and  Owen,' who  were  now 
getting  easily  ahead  of  him  in  marks.  Eric's 
was  careless,  hurried,  and  untidy ;  the 
other  two  were  neat,  spirited,  and  pains- 
taking, and  had,  therefore,  been  marked 
much  higher.  They  displayed  all  the 
difference  between  conscientious  and  per- 
functory work. 

'  Your  exercises  used  to  be  far  better — 
even  incomparably  better,'  said  Mr.  Rose  ; 
'  what  is  the  cause  of  this  falling  off  ? ' 

Eric  was  silent. 

Mr.  Rose  laid  his  hand  gently  on  his 
head.  '  I  fear,  my  boy,  you  have  not  been 
improving  lately.  You  have  got  into  many 
scrapes,  and  are  letting  boys  beat  you 
in  form  who  are  far  your  inferiors  in  ability. 
That  is  a  very  bad  sign^  Eric  ;  in  itself 
it  is  a  discouraging  fact,  but  I  fear  it 
indicates  worse  evils.  You  are  wasting 
the  golden  hours,  my  boy,  that  can  never 
return.  I  only  hope  and  trust  that  no 
other  change  for  the  worse  is  taking  place 
in  your  character.' 

And  so  he  talked  on  till  the  boy's  sorrow 
was  undisguised.  '  Come,'  he  said  gently, 
*  let  us  kneel  down  together  before  we  part.' 

Boy  and  master  knelt  down  humbly  side 
by  side,  and,  from  a  full  heart,  the  young 
man  poured  out  his  fervent  petitions  for 
the  boy  beside  him.  Eric's  soul  seemed 
to  catch  a  glow  from  his  words,  and  he 
loved  him  as  a  brother.  He  rose  from 
his  knees  full  of  the  strongest  resolutions, 
and  earnestly  promised  amendment  for  the 
future. 

But  poor  Eric  did  not  yet  know  his  own 
infirmity.  For  a  time,  indeed,  there  was 
a  marked  improvement ;  but  daily  life 
flowed  on  with  its  usual  allurements,  and 
when  the  hours  of  temptation  came,  his 
good  intentions  melted  away  like  the 
morning  dew,  so  that,  in  a  few  more  weeks, 
the  prayer,  and  the  vows  that  followed  it, 
had  been  obliterated  from  his  memory 
without  leaving  any  traces  in  his  life. 


CHAPTER   THE    ELEVENTH 
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And  either  greet  him  not, 

Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him  more 
Than  if  not  looked  on. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA,  iii.  3. 

UPTON,  expatriated  from  his  study,  was 
allowed  to  use  one  of  the  smaller  class- 
rooms which  were  occupied  during  play- 
hours  by  those  boys  who  were  too  high  in 
the  school  for  'the  boarders'  room,'  and 
who  were  waiting  to  succeed  to  the  studies 
as  they  fell  vacant.  There  were  three  or 
four  others  with  him  in  this  class-room, 
and  although  it  was  less  pleasant  than  his 
old  quarters,  it  was  yet  far  more  comfortable 
than  the  Pandemonium  of  the  Shell  and 
fourth-form  boys. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  boys  were  allowed 
to  sit  in  any  of  the  class-rooms  except  their 
legitimate  occupants.  The  rule,  however, 
was  very  generally  overlooked,  and  hence 
Eric,  always  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
escape  from  the  company  of  Barker  and 
his  associates,  became  a  constant  frequenter 
of  his  friend's  new  abode.  Here  they  used 
to  make  themselves  very  comfortable.  Join- 
ing the  rest,  they  would  drink  coffee  or 
chocolate,  and  amuse  themselves  over  the 
fire  with  Punch,  or  some  warlike  novel  in  a 
green  or  yellow  cover.  One  of  them  very 
often  read  aloud  to  the  rest ;  and  Eric, 
being  both  a  good  reader  and  a  merry 
intelligent  listener,  soon  became  quite  a 
favourite  among  the  other  boys. 

Mr.  Rose  had  often  seen  him  sitting 
there,  and  left  him  unmolested  ;  but  if  ever 
Mr.  Gordon  happened  to  come  in  and  notice 
him,  he  invariably  turned  him  out,  and 
after  the  first  offence  or  two,  had  several 
times  set  him  an  imposition.  This  treat- 
ment gave  fresh  intensity  to  his  now  deeply- 
seated  disgust  at  his  late  master,  and  his 
expressions  of  indignation  at  'Gordon's 
spite '  were  loud  and  frequent. 

One  day  Mr.  Gordon  had  accidentally 
come  in,  and  found  no  one  there  but  Upton 
and  Eric  ;  they  were  standing  very  harm- 
lessly by  the  window,  with  Upton's  arm 
resting  kindly  on  Eric's  shoulder,  as  they 
watched  with  admiration  the  network  of 
rippled  sunbeams  that  flashed  over  the 
sea.  Upton  had  just  been  telling  Eric 
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the  splendid  phrase 
TTOVTOV  which  he  had  stumbled  upon  in  an 
./Eschylus  lesson  that  morning,  and  they 
were  trying  which  would  hit  on  the  best 
rendering  of  it.  Eric  stuck  up  for  the 
literal  sublimity  of  *  the  innumerable 
laughter  of  the  sea,'  while  Upton  was 
trying  to  win  him  over  to  'the  many- 
twinkling  smile  of  ocean.'  They  were 
enjoying  the  discussion,  and  each  stoutly 
maintaining  his*  own  rendering,  when  Mr. 
Gordon  entered. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  particularly 
angry  :  he  had  an  especial  dislike  of  seeing 
the  two  boys  together,  because  he  fancied 
that  the  younger  had  grown  more  than 
usually  conceited  and  neglectful  since  he 
had  been  under  the  fifth-form  patronage ; 
and  he  saw  in  Eric's  presence  there  a  new 
case  of  wilful  disobedience. 

'  Williams,  here  again  ! '  he  exclaimed 
sharply ;  '  why,  sir,  you  seem  to  snppose 
that  you  may  defy  rules  with  impunity  ! 
How  often  have  I  told  you  that  no  one  is 
allowed  to  sit  here,  except  the  regular 
occupants  ? ' 

His  voice  startled  the  two  boys  from 
their  pleasant  discussion. 

'  No  other  master  takes  any  notice  of  it, 
sir,'  said  Upton. 

'  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  other  masters. 
Williams,  you  will  bring  me  the  fourth 
Georgic,  written  out  by  Saturday  morning, 
for  your  repeated  disobedience.  Upton,  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  punish  you  also,  for 
tempting  him  to  come  here.' 

This  was  a  mistake  on  Mr.  Gordon's 
part,  of  which  Upton  took  immediate 
advantage. 

'  I  have  no  power  to  prevent  it,  sir,  if 
he  wishes  it.  Besides,'  he  continued  with 
annoying  blandness  of  tone,  *  it  would  be 
inhospitable ;  and  I  am  too  glad  of  his 
company.' 

Eric  smiled  ;  and  Mr.  Gordon  frowned. 
1  Williams,  leave  the  room  instantly.' 

The  boy  obeyed  slowly  and  doggedly. 
'  Mr.  Rose  never  interferes  with  me,  when 
he  sees  me  here,'  he  said  as  he  retreated. 

'  Then  I  shall  request  Mr.  Rose  to  do  so 
in  future ;  your  conceit  and  impertinence 
are  getting  intolerable.' 

Eric  only  answered  with  a  fiery  glance  ; 
for  of  all  charges  the  one  which  a  boy 
resents  most  is  an  accusation  of  conceit. 
The  next  minute  Upton  joined  him  on  the 


stairs,  and  Mr.  Gordon  heard  them  laughing 
a  little  ostentatiously,  as  they  ran  out  into 
the  playground  together.  He  went  away 
full  of  strong  contempt,  and  from  that 
moment  began  to  look  on  the  friends  as 
two  of  the  worst  boys  in  the  school. 

This  incident  had  happened  on  Thursday, 
which  was  a  half-holiday,  and  instead  of 
being  able  to  join  in  any  of  the  games, 
Eric  had  to  spend  that  weary  afternoon  in 
writing  away  at  the  fourth  Georgic  ;  Upton 
staying  in  a  part  of  the  time  to  help  him 
a  little,  by  dictating  the  lines  to  him — an 
occupation  not  unfrequently  interrupted  by 
storms  of  furious  denunciation  against 
Mr.  Gordon's  injustice  and  tyranny ;  Eric 
vowing,  with  the  usual  vagueness  of  school- 
boy intention,  '  that  he  would  pay  him  out 
somehow  yet.' 

The  imposition  was  not  finished  that 
evening,  and  it  again  consumed  some  of 
the  next  day's  leisure,  part  of  it  being 
written  between  schools  in  the  forbidden 
class-room.  Still  it  was  not  quite  finished 
on  Friday  afternoon  at  six,  when  school 
ended,  and  Eric  stayed  a  few  minutes 
behind  the  rest  to  scribble  off  the  last  ten 
lines  ;  which  done,  he  banged  down  the 
lid  of  the  desk,  not  locking  it,  and  ran  out. 

The  next  morning  an  incident  happened 
which  involved  considerable  consequences 
to  some  of  the  actors  in  my  story. 

Mr.  Rose  and  several  other  masters  had 
not  a  schoolroom  to  themselves,  like  Mr. 
Gordon,  but  heard  their  forms  in  the  great 
hall.  At  one  end  of  this  hall  was  a  board 
used  for  the  various  school  notices,  to  which 
there  were  always  affixed  two  or  three 
pieces  of  paper  containing  announcements 
about  examinations  and  other  matters  of 
general  interest. 

On  Saturday  morning  (when  Eric  was  to 
give  up  his  Georgic),  the  boys,  as  they 
dropped  into  the  hall  for  morning  school, 
observed  a  new  notice  on  the  board,  and 
thronging  round  to  see  what  it  was,  read 
these  words,  written  on  a  half-sheet  of  paper 
attached  by  wafers  to  the  board — 

«  GORDON  is  A  SURLY  DEVIL.' 

As  may  be  supposed,  so  completely  novel 
an  announcement  took  them  all  very  much 
by  surprise,  and  they  wondered  who  had 
been  so  audacious  as  to  play  this  trick. 
But  their  wonder  was  cut  short  by  the 
entrance  of  the  masters,  and  they  all  took 
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their  seats,  without  any  one  tearing  down 
the  dangerous  paper. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  eye  of  the  second 
master,  Mr.  Ready,  fell  on  the  paper,  and, 
going  up,  he  read  it,  stood  for  a  moment 
transfixed  with  astonishment,  and  then 
called  Mr.  Rose. 

Pointing  to  the  inscription  he  said,  '  I 
think  we  had  better  leave  that  there,  Rose, 
exactly  as  it  is,  till  Dr.  Rowlands  has  seen 
it.  Would  you  mind  asking  him  to  step 
in  here  ? ' 

Just  at  this  juncture  Eric  came  in,  having 
been  delayed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  while  he 
rigidly  inspected  the  imposition.  As  he 
took  his  seat,  Montagu,  who  was  next  him, 
whispered — 

'  I  say,  have  you  seen  the  notice-board  ? ' 

'No.     Why?' 

'  Why,  some  fellow  has  been  writing  up 
an  opinion  of  Gordon  not  very  favourable.' 

'  And  serve  him  right,  too,  brute  ! '  said 
Eric,  smarting  with  the  memory  of  his 
imposition. 

*  Well,   there'll   be   no   end   of  a  row ; 
you'll  see.' 

During  this  conversation,  Dr.  Rowlands 
came  in  with  Mr.  Rose.  He  read  the 
paper,  frowned,  pondered  a  moment,  and 
then  said  to  Mr.  Rose — '  Would  you  kindly 
summon  the  lower  school  into  the  hall  ? 
As  it  would  be  painful  to  Mr.  Gordon  to 
be  present,  you  had  better  explain  to  him 
how  matters  stand.' 

*  Hulloa  !   here's  a  rumpus  ! '  whispered 
Montagu  ;  '  he  never  has  the  lower  school 
down  for  nothing.' 

A  noise  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  in 
flocked  the  lower  school.  When  they  had 
ranged  themselves  on  the  vacant  forms, 
there  was  a  dead  silence  and  hush  of 
expectation. 

*  I    have  summoned    you  all    together,' 
said  the  Doctor,  'on  a  most  serious  occasion. 
This  morning,  on  coming  into  the  school- 
room, the  masters   found  that  the  notice- 
board  had  been  abused  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  up  an  insult  to  one  of  our  number, 
which  is  at  once  coarse  and  wicked.    -  As 
only  a  few  of  you  have  seen  it,  it  becomes 
my  deeply  painful  duty  to  inform  you  of  its 
purport ;    the  words  are  these — "  Gordon 
is  a  surly  devil."'      A  "very  slight   titter 
followed  this  statement,  which  was  instantly 
succeeded  by  a  sort  of  thrilling  excitement ; 
but  Eric,  when  he  heard  the  words,  started 


perceptibly,  and  coloured  as  he  caught 
Montagu's  eye  fixed  on  him. 

Dr.  Rowlands  continued — 'I  suppose 
this  dastardly  impertinence  has  been  per- 
petrated by  some  boy  out  of  a  spirit  of 
revenge.  I  am  perfectly  amazed  at  the 
audacity  and  meanness  of  the  attempt,  and 
it  may  be  very  difficult  to  discover  the 
author  of  it.  But,  depend  upon  it,  dis- 
cover him  we  will,  at  whatever  cost.  Who- 
ever the  offender  may  be,  and  he  must  be 
listening  to  me  at  this  moment,  let  him  be 
assured  that  he  shall  not  be  unpunished. 
His  guilty  secret  shall  be  torn  from  him. 
His  punishment  can  only  be  mitigated  by 
his  instantly  yielding  himself  up.' 

No  one  stirred,  but  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  address  Eric  was  so  uneasy, 
and  his  cheek  burned  with  such  hot 
crimson,  that  several  eyes  were  upon 
him,  and  the  suspicions  of  more  than 
one  boy  were  awakened. 

'Very  well,'  said  the  headmaster,  'the 
guilty  boy  is  not  inclined  to  confess. 
Mark,  then ;  if  his  name  has  not  been 
given  up  to  me  by  to-day  week,  every 
indulgence  to  the  school  will  be  forfeited, 
the  next  whole  holiday  stopped,  and  the 
coming  cricket-match  prohibited.' 

'The  handwriting  may  be  some  clue,' 
suggested  Mr.  Ready.  'Would  you  have 
any  objection  to  my  examining  the  note- 
books of  the  Shell  ? ' 

None  at  all.  The  Shell  boys  are  to 
show  their  books  to  Mr.  Ready  imme- 
diately.' 

The  head-boy  of  the  Shell  collected  the 
books,  and  took  them  to  the  desk ;  the 
three  masters  glanced  casually  at  about 
a  dozen,  and  suddenly  stopped  at  one. 
Eric's  heart  beat  loud,  as  he  saw  Mr.  Rose 
point  towards  him. 

'  We  have  discovered  a  handwriting 
which  remarkably  resembles  that  on  the 
board.  I  give  the  offender  one  more 
chance  of  substituting  confession  for 
detection.' 

No  one  stirred ;  but  Montagu  felt  that 
his  friend  was  trembling  violently. 

'  Eric  Williams,  stand  out  in  the  room  ! ' 

Blushing  scarlet,  and  deeply  agitated, 
the  boy  obeyed. 

'The  writing  on  the  notice  is  exactly 
like  yours.  Do  you  know  anything  of  this 
shameful  proceeding  ? ' 

'  Nothing,  sir,'  he  murmured  in  a  low  tone. 
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*  Nothing  whatever  ? ; 
'Nothing  whatever,  sir.' 

Dr.  Rowlands's  look  searched  him 
through  and  through,  and  seemed  to 
burn  into  his  heart.  He  did  not  meet 
it,  but  hung  his  head.  The  Doctor  felt 
certain  from  his  manner  that  he  was  guilty. 
He  chained  him  to  the  spot  with  his  glance 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  said  slowly, 
and  with  a  deep  sigh — 

'  Very  well ;  I  hope  you  have  spoken  the 
truth,  but  whether  you  have  or  no,  we  shall 
soon  discover.  The  school,  and  especially 
the  upper  boys,  will  remember  what  I  have 
said.  I  shall  now  tear  down  the  insulting 
notice,  and  put  it  into  your  hands,  Avonley, 
as  head  of  the  school,  that  you  may  make 
further  inquiries.'  He  left  the  room,  and 
the  boys  resumed  their  usual  avocation  till 
twelve  o'clock.  But  poor  Eric  could  hardly 
get  through  his  ordinary  pursuits  ;  he  felt 
sick  and  giddy,  until  everybody  noticed 
his  strange  and  embarrassed  manner  and 
random  answers. 

No  sooner  had  twelve  o'clock  struck 
than  the  whole  school  broke  up  into  knots 
of  buzzing  and  eager  talkers. 

*  I   wonder  who    did    it,'   said   a   dozen 
voices  at  once. 

'The  writing  was  undoubtedly  Williams's,' 
suggested  some. 

'  And  did  you  notice  how  red  and  pale 
he  got  when  the  Doctor  spoke  to  him,  and 
how  he  hung  his  head  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  and  one  knows  how  he  hates 
Gordon. 

*  Ay ;    by  the   bye,   Gordon    set    him  a 
Georgic    only   on   Thursday,    and    he    has 
been  swearing  at  him  ever  since.' 

*  I   noticed   that  he  stayed   in   after  all 
the  rest  last  night,'  said  Barker  pointedly. 

*  Did  he  ?     By  Jove,  that  looks  bad.' 

'  Has  any  one  charged  him  with  it  ? ' 
asked  Duncan. 

*  Yes,'  answered  one  of  the  group  ;  « but 
he's  as  proud  about  it  as  Lucifier,  and  is 
furious  if  you  mention  it  to  him.      He  says 
we  ought  to  know  him  better  than   think 
him  capable  of  such  a  thing.' 

'  And  quite  right,  too,  said  Duncan. 
*  If  he  did  it,  he's  done  something  totally 
unlike  what  one  would  have  believed 
possible  of  him.' 

The  various  items  of  evidence  were 
put  together,  and  certainly  they  seemed 
to  prove  a  strong  case  against  Eric. 


In  addition  to  the  probabilities  already 
mentioned,  it  was  found  that  the  ink 
used  was  of  a  violet  colour,  and  a 
peculiar  kind,  which  Eric  was  known  to 
patronise  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  wafers 
with  which  the  paper  had  been  attached  to 
the  board  were  yellow,  and  exactly  of  the 
same  size  with  some  which  Eric  was  said 
to  possess.  How  the  latter  facts  had  been 
discovered,  nobody  exactly  knew,  but  they 
began  to  be  very  generally  whispered 
throughout  the  school. 

In  short,  the  almost  universal  conviction 
among  the  boys  proclaimed  that  he  was 
guilty,  and  many  urged  him  to  confess  it 
at  once,  and  save  the  school  from  the 
threatened  punishment.  But  he  listened 
to  such  suggestions  with  the  most  passion- 
ate indignation. 

'  What ! '  he  said  angrily,  <  tell  a  wilful 
lie  to  blacken  my  own  innocent  character  ? 
Never ! ' 

The  consequence  was,  they  all  begun  to 
shun  him.  Eric  was  put  into  Coventry. 
Very  few  boys  in  the  school  still  clung  to 
him,  and  maintained  his  innocence  in  spite 
of  appearances,  but  they  were  the  boys 
whom  he  had  most  loved  and  valued,  and 
they  were  most  vigorous  in  his  defence. 
They  were  Russell,  Montagu,  Duncan, 
Owen,  and  little  Wright. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Saturday,  Upton 
had  sought  out  Eric,  and  said,  in  a  very 
serious  tone,  'This  is  a  bad  business, 
Williams.  I  cannot  forget  how  you  have 
been  abusing  Gordon  lately,  and  though  I 
won't  believe  you  guilty,  yet  you  ought  to 
explain.' 

*  What  ?  even  you,  then,  suspect  me  ? ' 
said  Eric,  bursting  into  proud  and  angry 
tears.  '  Very  well.  I  shan't  condescend 
to  deny  it.  I  won't  speak  to  you  again 
till  you  have  repented  of  mistrusting  me  ; ' 
and  he  resolutely  rejected  all  further  over- 
tures on  Upton's  part. 

He  was  alone  in  his  misery.  Some  one, 
he  perceived,  had  plotted  to  destroy  his 
character,  and  he  saw  too  clearly  how 
many  causes  of  suspicion  told  against  him. 
But  it  was  very  bitter  to  think  that  the 
whole  school  could  so  readily  suppose  that 
he  would  do  a  thing  which  from  his  soul 
he  abhorred.  '  No,'  he  thought ;  « bad  I 
may  be,  but  I  could  not  have  done  such  a 
base  and  cowardly  trick.' 

Never    in    his    life    had    he    been     so 
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wretched.  He  wandered  alone  to  the 
rocks,  and  watched  the  waves  dashing 
against  them  with  the  rising  tide.  The 
tumult  of  the  weather  seemed  to  relieve 
and  console  the  tumult  of  his  heart. 
He  drank  in  strength  and  defiance  from 
the  roar  of  the  waters,  and  climbed  to  their 
very  edge  along  the  rocks,  where  every 
fresh  rush  of  the  waves  enveloped  him  in 
white  swirls  of  cold  salt  spray.  The 
look  of  the  green,  rough,  hungry  sea 
harmonised  with  his  feelings,  and  he  sat 
down  and  stared  into  it,  to  find  relief  from 
the  torment  of  his  thoughts. 

At  last,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  turned 
away  to  go  back  and  meet  the  crowd  of 
suspicious  and  unkindly  companions,  and 
brood  alone  over  his  sorrow  in  the  midst 
of  them.  He  had  not  gone  many  steps 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Russell  in  the 
distance.  His  first  impulse  was  to  run 
away  and  escape ;  but  Russell  determined 
to  stop  him,  and  when  he  came  up,  said, 
4  Dear  Eric,  I  have  sought  you  out  on 
purpose  to  tell  you  that  7  don't  suspect 
you,  and  have  never  done  so  for  a  moment. 
I  know  you  too  well,  my  boy,  and  be  sure 
that  /  will  always  stick  to  you,  even  if  the 
whole  school  cut  you.' 

'  Oh,  Edwin,  I  am  so  wretched.  I 
needn't  tell  you  that  I  am  quite  innocent 
of  this.  What  have  I  done  to  be  so 
suspected  ?  Why,  even  your  cousin  Upton 
won't  believe  me.' 

1  But  he  does,  Eric,'  said  Russell ;  <  he 
told  me  so  just  now,  and  several  others  did 
the  same  thing.' 

A  transient  gleam  passed  over  Eric's 
face. 

'  Oh,  I  do  so  long  for  home  again,'  he 
said.  *  I  hate  this  place.  Except  you,  I 
have  no  friend.' 

'  Don't  say  so,  Eric.  This  cloud  will 
soon  blow  over.  Depend  upon  it,  as  the 
Doctor  said,  we  shall  discover  the  offender 
yet,  and  the  fellows  will  soon  make  you 
reparation  for  their  false  suspicions.  And 
you  have  one  friend,  Eric,'  he  continued, 
pointing  reverently  upwards. 

Eric  was  overcome ;  he  sat  down  on 
the  grass,  while  intense  pride  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  innocence  struggled  with  the 
burning  sense  of  painful  injustice.  Russell 
sat  silent  and  pitying  beside  him,  till  at 
last  Eric,  with  sudden  energy,  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  said,  *  Now  Edwin !  I've 


been  conquering  my  cowardice,  thanks  to 
you,  so  come  along  home.  After  all,  the 
fellows  are  in  the  wrong,  not  I  ; '  and  so 
saying  he  took  Russell's  arm,  and  walked 
across  the  playground  with  almost  a 
haughty  look. 

When  they  got  home,  Eric  found  three 
notes  in  his  drawer.  One  was  from  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  ran  thus  : — 

'  I  have  little  doubt,  Williams,  that  you 
have  done  this  act.  Believe  me,  I  feel 
no  anger,  only  pity  for  you.  Come  to  me 
and  confess,  and  I  promise,  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  to  befriend  and  save 
you.' 

This  note  he  read,  and  then,  stamping 
on  the  floor,  tore  it  up  furiously  into 
twenty  pieces,  which  he  scattered  about 
the  room. 

Another  was  from  Mr.  Rose  : — 

'  DEAR  ERIC — I  cannot,  will  not,  believe 
you  guilty,  although  appearances  look  very 
black.  You  have  many  faults,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing you  too  noble-minded  for  a  revenge  so 
petty  and  so  mean.  Come  to  me,  my  boy, 
if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way.  I  trust  you , 
Eric,  and  will  use  every  endeavour  to  right 
you  in  the  general  estimation.  You  are 
innocent ;  pray  to  God  for  help  under  this 
cruel  trial,  and  be  sure  that  your  character 
will  yet  be  cleared. — Affectionately  yours, 

'WALTER    ROSE. 

*P.  S. — I  can  easily  understand  that  just 
now  you  will  like  quiet ;  come  and  sit  with 
me  in  the  library  as  much  as  you  like.' 

He  read  this  note  two  or  three  times 
with  grateful  emotion,  and  at  that  moment 
would  have  died  for  Mr.  Rose.  The  third 
note  was  from  Owen,  as  follows  : — 

«  DEAR  WILLIAMS — We  have  been  cool 
to  each  other  lately ;  naturally,  perhaps. 
But  yet  I  think  that  it  will  be  some  con- 
solation to  you  to  be  told,  even  by  a  rival, 
that  I,  for  one,  feel  certain  of  your 
innocence, — and,  moreover,  think  that  I 
can  prove  it,  as  I  will  tell  you  in  time.  If 
you  want  company,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  have  a  walk. — Yours  truly, 

'D  OWEN.' 

This  note,  too,  brought  much  comfort  to 
the  poor  boy's  lonely  and  passionate  heart. 
He  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  determined 
at  once  to  accept  Mr.  Rose's  kind  offer  of 
allowing  him  to  sit  for  the  present  in  the 
library. 
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There  were  several  boys  in  the  room 
while  he  was  reading  his  notes,  but  none 
of  them  spoke  to  him,  and  he  was  too 
proud  to  notice  them,  or  interrupt  the  con- 
strained silence.  As  he  went  out  he  met 
Duncan  and  Montagu,  who  at  once  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  hearing  of  the  rest. 

'Ha!  Williams,'  said  Duncan,  'we  have 
been  looking  everywhere  for  you,  old  fellow. 
Cheer  up,  you  shall  be  cleared  yet.  I  for 
one,  and  Monty  for  another,  will  maintain 
your  innocence  before  the  whole  school.' 

Montagu  said  nothing,  but  Eric  under- 
stood full  well  the  trustful  kindness  of  his 
pressure  of  the  hand.  His  heart  was  too 
full  to  speak,  and  he  went  on  towards  the 
library. 

'  I  wonder  at  your  speaking  to  that 
fellow,7  said  Ball,  as  the  two  new-comers 
joined  the  group  at  the  fireplace. 

'  You  will  be  yourself  ashamed  of  having 
ever  suspected  him  before  long,'  said 
Montagu  warmly ;  { ay,  the  whole  lot  of 
you  ;  and  you  are  very  unkind  to  condemn 
him  before  you  are  certain.' 

'  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  friend^  Duncan,' 
sneered  Barker. 

*  Friend  ? '  said  Duncan,  firing  up  ;  '  yes ! 
he  is  my  friend,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  of 
him.  It  would  be  well  for  the  school  if  all 
the  fellows  were  as  honourable  as  Williams.' 

Barker  took  the  hint,  and  although  he 
was  too  brazen  to  blush,  thought  it  better 
to  say  no  more. 


CHAPTER   THE    TWELFTH 

THE   TRIAL 

A  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot,  to  ruin  all. 

TENNYSON,  The  Princess. 

On  the  Monday  evening  the  head-boy 
reported  to  Dr.  Rowlands  that  the  per- 
petrator of  the  offence  had  not  been  dis- 
covered, but  that  one  boy  was  very  generally 
suspected,  and  on  grounds  that  seemed 
plausible.  <  I  admit,'  he  added,  '  that  from 
the  little  I  know  of  him,  he  seems  to  me  a 
very  unlikely  sort  of  boy  to  do  it.' 

'  I  think,'  suggested  the  Doctor,  'that  the 
best  way  would  be  for  you  to  have  a  regular 
trial  on  the  subject  and  hear  the  evidence. 
Do  you  think  that  you  can  be  trusted  to 


carry  on  the  investigation  publicly,  with 
good  order  and  fairness  ? ' 

'  I  think  so,  sir,'  said  Avonley. 

'  Very  well.  Put  up  a  notice,  asking  all 
the  school  to  meet  by  themselves  in  the 
boarders'  room  to-morrow  afternoon  at 
three,  and  see  what  you  can  do  among 
you.' 

Avonley  did  as  the  Doctor  suggested. 
At  first,  when  the  boys  assembled,  they 
seemed  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  as  a 
joke,  and  were  rather  disorderly ;  but 
Avonley  briefly  begged  them,  if  they 
determined  to  have  a  trial,  to  see  that  it 
was  conducted  sensibly ;  and  by  general 
consent  he  was  himself  voted  into  the  desk 
as  president.  He  then  got  up  and  said — 

'There  must  be  no  sham  or  nonsense 
about  this  affair.  Let  all  the  boys  take 
their  seats  quietly  down  the  room.' 

They  did  so,  and  Avonley  asked,  '  Is 
Williams  here  ? ' 

Looking  round,  they  discovered  he  was 
not.  Russell  instantly  went  to  the  library 
to  fetch  him,  and  told  him  what  was  going 
on.  He  took  Eric's  arm  kindly  as  they 
entered,  to  show  the  whole  school  that  he 
was  not  ashamed  of  him,  and  Eric  deeply 
felt  the  delicacy  of  his  goodwill. 

'  Are  you  willing  to  be  tried,  Williams,' 
asked  Avonley,  'on  the  charge  of  having 
written  the  insulting  paper  about  Mr. 
Gordon  ?  Of  course  we  know  very  little 
how  these  kind  of  things  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted, but  we  will  see  that  everything 
done  is  open  and  above  ground,  and  try  to 
manage  it  properly.' 

'  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better,' 
said  Eric. 

He  had  quite  recovered  his  firm  manly 
bearing.  A  quiet  conversation  with  his 
dearly  loved  friend  and  master  had  re- 
assured him  in  the  confidence  of  innocence, 
and  though  the  colour  on  his  cheeks  had 
through  excitement  sunk  into  two  bright 
red  spots,  he  looked  wonderfully  noble  and 
winning  as  he  stood  before  the  boys  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  modest,  and  yet  with 
the  proud  consciousness  of  innocence  in 
his  bearing.  His  appearance  caused  a 
little  reaction  in  his  favour,  and  a  murmur 
of  applause  followed  his  answer. 

'  Good,'  said  Avonley  ;  '  who  will  prose- 
cute on  the  part  of  the  school  ? ' 

There  was  a  pause.  Nobody  seemed  to 
covet  the  office. 
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'  Very  well ;  if  no  one  is  willing  to 
prosecute,  the  charge  drops.' 

'  I  will  do  it,'  said  Gibson,  a  Rowlandite, 
one  of  the  study-boys  at  the  top  of  the  fifth 
form.  He  was  a  clever  fellow,  and  Eric 
liked  the  little  he  had  seen  of  him. 

'  Have  you  any  objection,  Williams,  to 
the  jury  being  composed  of  the  sixth  form  ? 
or  are  there  any  names  among  them  which 
you  wish  to  challenge  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Eric,  glancing  round  in- 
differently. 

' Well,  now,  who  will  defend  the  accused?' 

Another  pause,  and  Upton  got  up. 

'  No,'  said  Eric  at  once.  '  You  were 
inclined  to  distrust  me,  Upton,  and  I  will 
only  be  defended  by  some  one  who  never 
doubted  my  innocence.' 

Another  pause  followed,  and  then,  blush- 
ing crimson,  Russell  got  up.  '  I  am  only 
a  Shell  boy,'  he  said  ;  '  but  if  Eric  doesn't 
mind  trusting  his  cause  to  me,  I  will  defend 
him  since  no  other  fifth-form  fellow  stirs.' 

'  Thank  you,  Russell,  I  wanted  you  to 
offer ;  I  could  wish  no  better  defender.' 

'Will  Owen,  Duncan,  and  Montagu  help 
me,  if  they  can  ? '  asked  Russell. 

1  Very  willingly,'  they  all  three  said,  and 
went  to  take  their  seats  by  him.  They 
conversed  eagerly  for  a  few  minutes,  seem- 
ing to  make  more  than  one  discovery  during 
their  discussion,  and  then  declared  them- 
selves ready. 

'  All  I  have  got  to  do,'  said  Gibson  rising, 
'  is  to  bring  before  the  school  the  grounds 
for  suspecting  Williams,  and  all  the  evidence 
which  makes  it  probable  that  he  is  the 
offender.  Now,  first  of  all,  the  thing  must 
have  been  done  between  Friday  evening 
and  Saturday  morning1 ;  and  since  the 
schoolroom  door  is  generally  locked  soon 
after  school,  it  was  probably  done  in  the 
short  interval  between  six  and  a  quarter- 
past.  I  shall  now  examine  some  witnesses.' 

The  first  boy  called  upon  was  Pietrie, 
who  deposed  that  on  Friday  evening,  when 
he  left  the  room,  having  been  detained  a 
few  minutes,  the  only  boy  remaining  in  it 
was  Williams. 

Carter,  the  school  servant,  was  then  sent 
for,  and  deposed  that  he  had  met  Master 
Williams  hastily  running  out  of  the  room, 
when  he  went  at  a  quarter-past  six  to  lock 
the  door  ? 

Examined  by  Gibson. — 'Was  any  boy 
in  the  room  when  you  did  lock  the  door  ? ' 


*  No  one.' 

'  Did  you  meet  any  one  else  in  the 
passage  ? ' 

'No.' 

Cross-examined  by  Russell. — '  Do  boys 
ever  get  into  the  room  after  the  door  is 
locked?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  By  what  means  ?' 

'  Through  the  side  windows.' 

'  That  will  do.' 

Russell  here  whispered  something  to 
Duncan,  who  at  once  left  the  room,  and 
on  returning,  after  a  few  minutes'  absence, 
gave  Russell  a  nod  so  full  of  significance 
that,  like  Lord  Burleigh's  shake  of  the 
head,  it  seemed  to  speak  whole  volumes 
at  once. 

Barker  was  next  brought  forward,  and 
questioned  by  Gibson. 

'  Do  you  know  that  Williams  is  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  particular  kind  of  ink  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  it  is  of  a  violet  colour,  and  has 
a  peculiar  smell.' 

'  Could  you  recognise  anything  written 
with  it  ? 7 

'  Yes.' 

Gibson  here  handed  to  Barker  the  paper 
which  had  caused  so  much  trouble. 

« Is  that  the  kind  of  ink  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  on  that 
paper  ? ' 

•  Yes  ;  it  is  Williams's  hand.' 
'  How  can  you  tell  ?  ' 

'  He  makes  his  r's  in  a  curious  way.' 

'  Turn  the  paper  over.  Have  you  ever 
seen  wafers  of  that  kind  before  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  Williams  has  a  box  of  them  in 
his  desk.' 

'  Has  any  other  boy,  that  you  are  aware 
of,  wafers  like  them  ? ' 

'No.' 

Cross-examined  by  Duncan. — '  How  do 
you  know  that  Williams  has  wafers  like 
those  ? ' 

'  I  have  seen  him  use  them.' 

'  For  what  purpose  ?  ' 

'  To  fasten  letters.' 

'  I  can't  help  remarking  that  you  seem 
very  well  acquainted  with  what  he  does. 
Several  of  those  who  know  him  best,  and 
have  seen  him  oftenest,  never  heard  of 
these  wafers.  May  I  ask,'  he  said,  '  if  any 
one  else  in  the  school  will  witness  to  having 
seen  Williams  use  these  wafers  ? ' 
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No  one  spoke,  and  Barker,  whose  malice 
seemed  to  have  been  changed  into  uneasi- 
ness, sat  down. 

Upton  was  the  next  witness.  Gibson 
began — 

'  You  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Williams?' 

*  Yes,'  said  Upton,  smiling. 

4  Have  you  ever  heard  him  express  any 
opinions  of  Mr.  Gordon  ? ' 

<  Often.' 

1  Of  what  kind  ? ' 

1  Dislike  and  contempt,'  said  Upton, 
amidst  general  laughter. 

'  Have  you  ever  heard  him  say  anything 
which  implied  a  desire  to  injure  him  ?' 

'The  other  day  Mr.  Gordon  gave' him 
a  Georgic  as  an  imposition,  and  I  heard 
Williams  say  that  he  would  like  to  pay  him 
out.' 

This  last  fact  was  new  to  the  school, 
and  excited  a  great  sensation. 

'  When  did  he  say  this  ? ' 

4  On  Friday  afternoon.' 

Upton  had  given  his  evidence  with  great 
reluctance,  although,  being  simply  desirous 
that  the  truth  should  come  out,  he  con- 
cealed nothing  that  he  knew.  He  bright- 
ened up  a  little  when  Russell  rose  to  cross- 
examine  him. 

'  Have  you  ever  known  Williams  do  any 
mean  act  ? ' 

'  Never.' 

*  Do  you  consider  him  a  boy  likely  to 
have  been  guilty  on  this  occasion  ? ' 

'  Distinctly  the  reverse.  I  am  convinced 
of  his  innocence.' 

The  answer  was  given  with  vehement 
emphasis,  and  Eric  felt  greatly  relieved 
by  it. 

One  or  two  other  boys  were  then  called 
on  as  witnesses  to  the  great  agitation 
which  Eric  had  shown  during  the  investi- 
gation in  the  schoolroom,  and  then  Gibson, 
who  was  a  sensible  self-contained  fellow, 
said,  '  I  have  now  done  my  part.  I  have 
shown  that  the  accused  had  a  grudge  against 
Mr.  Gordon  at  the  time  the  thing  was  done, 
and  had  threatened  to  be  revenged  on  him  ; 
that  he  was  the  last  boy  in  the  room 
during  the  time  when  the  offence  must 
have  been  committed ;  that  the  hand- 
writing is  known  to  be  like  his,  and  that 
the  ink  and  wafers  employed  were  such  as 
he,  and  he  only,  was  known  to  possess. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  his  behaviour,  when 
the  matter  was  first  publicly  noticed,  was 


exactly  such  as  coincides  with  the  suppo- 
sition of  his  guilt.  I  think  you  will  all 
agree  in  considering  these  grounds  of  sus- 
picion very  strong  ;  and  leaving  them  to 
carry  their  full  weight  with  you,  I  close  the 
case  for  the  prosecution.' 

The  school  listened  to  Gibson's  quiet  un- 
moved formality  with  a  kind  of  grim  and 
gloomy  satisfaction,  and  when  he  had  con- 
cluded, there  were  probably  few  but  Eric's 
own  immediate  friends  who  were  not  fully 
convinced  of  his  guilt,  however  sorry  they 
might  be  to  admit  so  unfavourable  an 
opinion  of  a  companion  whom  they  all 
admired. 

After  a  minute  or  two  Russell  rose  for 
the  defence,  and  asked,  *  Has  Williams  any 
objection  to  his  desk  being  brought,  and 
any  of  its  contents  put  in  as  evidence  ? ' 

1  Not  the  least  ;  there  is  the  key,  and 
you  will  find  it  in  my  place  in  school.' 

The  desk  was  brought,  but  it  was  found 
to  be  already  unlocked,  and  Russell  looked 
at  some  of  the  note-paper  which  it  con- 
tained. He  then  rose — nervously  at  first, 
and  with  a  deep  blush  lighting  up  his  face, 
but  soon  showing  a  warmth  and  sarcasm, 
which  few  expected  from  his  gentle  nature. 
'  In  spite  of  the  evidence  adduced,'  he 
began,  *  I  think  I  can  show  that  Williams 
is  not  guilty.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  dis- 
likes Mr.  Gordon,  and  would  not  object  to 
any  open  way  of  showing  it ;  it  is  quite 
true  that  he  used  the  expressions  attributed 
to  him,  and  that  the  ink  and  wafers  are 
such  as  may  be  found  in  his  desk,  and  that 
the  handwriting  is  not  unlike  his.  But  is 
it  probable  that  a  boy  intending  to  post  up 
an  insult  such  as  this,  would  do  so  in  a 
manner  and  at  a  time  so  likely  to  involve 
him  in  immediate  detection  and  certain 
punishment  ?  At  any  rate,  he  would  surely 
disguise  his  usual  handwriting.  Now,  I 
ask  any  one  to  look  at  this  paper,  and  tell 
me  whether  it  is  not  clear,  on  the  contrary, 
that  these  letters  were  traced  slowly  and 
with  care,  as  would  be  the  case  with  an 
elaborate  attempt  to  imitate  ? '  Russell 
here  handed  the  paper  to  the  jury,  who 
again  narrowly  examined  it. 

'  Now,  the  evidence  of  Pietrie  and  Carter 
is  of  no  use,  because  Carter  himself  ad- 
mitted that  boys  often  enter  the  room  by 
the  window — a  fact  to  which  we  shall  have 
to  allude  again. 

'  We  admit  the  evidence  about  the  ink 
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and  wafers.  But  it  is  rather  strange  that 
Barker  should  know  about  the  wafers, 
since  neither  I,  nor  any  other  friend  of 
Williams,  often  as  we  have  sat  by  him  when 
writing  letters,  have  ever  observed  that  he 
possessed  any  like  them.' 

Several  boys  began  to  look  at  Barker, 
who  was  sitting  very  ill  at  ease  on  the 
corner  of  a  form,  in  vain  trying  to  appear 
unconcerned. 

4  There  is  another  fact  which  no  one  yet 
knows,  but  which  I  must  mention.  It  will 
explain  Eric's — I  mean  Williams's — agita- 
tion when  Dr.  Rowlands  read  out  the 
words  on  that  paper  ;  and,  confident  of  his 
innocence,  I  am  indifferent  to  its  appearing 
to  tell  against  him.  I  myself  once  heard 
Eric — I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  Williams '  (he 
said,  correcting  himself  with  a  smile) — '  use 
the  very  words  written  on  that  paper,-  and 
not  only  heard  them,  but  expostulated  with 
him  strongly  for  the  use  of  them.  I  need 
hardly  say  how  very  unlikely  it  is  that, 
remembering  this,  he  should  thus  publicly 
draw  my  suspicions  on  him,  if  he  meant  to 
insult  Mr.  Gordon  undiscovered.  But,  be- 
sides myself  there  was  another  boy  who 
accidentally  overhead  that  expression.  That 
boy  was  Barker. 

*  I  have  to  bring  forward  a  new  piece  of 
evidence,  which  at  least    ought  to  go  for 
something.      Looking  at  this  half-sheet  of 
note-paper,  I  see  that  the  printer's  name  on 
the  stamp  in  the  corner  is  "  Graves,  York." 
Now,   I  have  just  found  that  there  is    no 
paper  at  all  like  this  in  Williams's  desk ;  all 
the  note-paper  it  contains  is  marked  "  Blakes, 
Ayrton." 

*  I  might  bring  many  witnesses  to  prove 
how  very  unlike   Williams's  general  char- 
acter a  trick  of  this  kind  would  be.     But  I 
am   not  going  to  do  this.     We  think  we 
know  the  real  offender.     We  have  had  one 
trial,  and  now  demand  another.      It  is  our 
painful  duty  (but  depend  upon  it  we  shall 
not  shirk  it,'  he  added  with  unusual  pas- 
sion)  '  to  prove    Williams's    innocence    by 
proving    another's  guilt.     That  other  is  a 
known  enemy  of  mine,  and  of  Montagu's, 
and  of  Owen's.       We  therefore  leave  the 
charge  of  stating  the  case  against  him  to 
Duncan,    with  whom  he  has   never   quar- 
relled.' 

Russell  sat  down  amid  general  applause ; 
he  had  performed  his  task  with  a  wonderful 
modesty  and  self-possession,  which  filled 


every  one  with  admiration,  and  Eric  warmly 
pressed  his  hand. 

The  interest  of  the  school  was  intensely 
excited,  and  Duncan,  after  a  minute's  pause, 
starting  up,  said — 

4  Williams  has  allowed  his  desk  to  be 
brought  in  and  examined.  Will  Barker  do 
the  same  ?  ' 

The  real  culprit  now  saw  at  once  that 
his  plot  to  ruin  Eric  was  recoiling  on  him- 
self. He  got  up,  swore  and  blustered  at 
Russell,  Duncan,  and  Montagu,  and  at 
first  flatly  refused  to  allow  his  desk  to  be 
brought.  He  was,  however,  forced  to 
yield,  and  when  opened,  it  was  immediately 
seen  that  the  note-paper  it  contained  was 
identical  with  that  on  which  the  words  had 
been  written.  At  this  he  affected  to  be 
perfectly  unconcerned,  and  merely  protested 
against  what  he  called  the  meanness  of 
trying  to  fix  the  charge  on  him. 

'And  what  have  you  been  doing  the 
whole  of  the  last  day  or  two,'  asked  Gibson 
quietly,  *  but  endeavouring  to  fix  the  charge 
on  another  ? ' 

4  We  have  stronger  evidence  against  you,' 
said  Duncan,  confronting  him  with  an  un- 
daunted look,  before  which  his  insolence 
quailed.  *  Russell,  will  you  call  Graham?' 

Graham  was  called,  and  put  on  his 
honour. 

4  You  were  in  the  sick-room  on  Friday 
evening  ? ' 

4  Yes.' 

4  Did  you  see  any  one  get  in  to  the 
schoolroom  through  the  side  window  ? ; 

1  That's  a  leading  question,'  interrupted 
Barker. 

4  Stuff ! '  said  Graham  contemptuously, 
not  vouchsafing  further  reply  to  the  objec- 
tion. *  I'll  just  tell  you  all  I  know.  I  was 
sitting  doing  nothing  in  the  sick-room,  when 
I  suddenly  saw  Barker  clamber  into  the 
schoolroom  by  the  window,  which  he  left 
open.  I  was  looking  on  simply  from 
curiosity,  and  saw  him  search  Williams's 
desk,  from  which  he  took  out  something,  I 
could  not  make  out  what.  He  then  went 
to  his  own  desk,  and  wrote  for  about  ten 
minutes,  after  which  I  observed  him  go  up 
and  stand  by  the  notice-board.  When  he 
had  done  this,  he  got  out  by  the  window 
again,  and  ran  off.' 

*  Didn't    this    strike    you    as    extraor- 
dinary ? ' 

*  No ;  I  thought  nothing  more  about  it 
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till  some  one  told  me  in  the  sick-room 
about  this  row.  I  then  mentioned  privately 
what  I  had  seen,  and  it  wasn't  till  I  saw 
Duncan,  half  an  hour  ago,  that  I  thought 
it  worth  while  to  make  it  generally  known.' 

Duncan  turned  an  inquiring  eye  to 
Barker  (who  sat  black  and  silent),  and 
then  pulled  out  some  bits  of  torn  paper 
from  his  pocket,  put  them  together,  and 
called  Owen  to  stand  up.  Showing  him 
the  fragments  of  paper,  he  asked,  *  Have 
you  ever  seen  these  before  ? ' 

'  Yes.  On  Saturday,  when  the  boys  left 
the  schoolroom,  I  stayed  behind  to  think 
a  little  over  what  had  occurred,  feeling 
convinced  that  Williams  was  not  guilty, 
spite  of  appearances.  I  was  standing  by 
the  empty  fireplace,  when  these  bits  of 
paper  caught  my  eye.  I  picked  them  up, 
and,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  fitted 
them  together.  They  are  covered  appar- 
ently with  failures  in  an  attempt  at  forgery, 

viz.  first,  "  Gordon  is  a  sur "  and  then 

a  stop  as  though  the  writer  were  dissatisfied, 
and  several  of  the  words  written  over  again 
for  practice,  and  then  a  number  of  r's  made 
in  the  way  that  Williams  makes  them.' 

1  There  you  may  stop,'  said  Barker, 
stamping  fiercely ;  *  I  did  it  all.' 

A  perfect  yell  of  scorn  and  execration 
followed  this  announcement. 

'What!  you  did  it,  and  caused  all  this 
trouble,  you  ineffable  blackguard  ! '  shouted 
Upton,  grasping  him  with  one  hand,  while 
he  struck  him  with  the  other. 

*  Stop  ! '  said  Avonley  ;  'just  see  that  he 
doesn'f  escape,  while  we  decide  on  his 
punishment.' 

It  was  very  soon  decided  by  the  sixth 
form  that  he  should  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
school.  The  boys  instantly  took  out  their 
handkerchiefs,  and  knotted  them  tight. 
They  then  made  a  double  line  down  each 
side  of  the  corridor,  and  turned  Barker 
loose.  He  stood  stock-still  at  one  end 
while  the  fellows  nearest  him  thrashed  him 
unmercifully  with  the  heavy  knots.  At 
last  the  pain  was  getting  severe,  and  he 
moved  on,  finally  beginning  to  run.  Five 
times  he  was  forced  up  and  down  the  line, 
and  five  times  did  every  boy  in  the  line 
give  him  a  blow,  which,  if  it  did  not  hurt 
much,  at  least  spoke  of  no  slight  anger 
and  contempt.  He  was  dogged  and  un- 
moved to  the  last,  and  then  Avonley  hauled 
him  into  the  presence  of  Dr.  Rowlands. 


He  was  put  in  a  secure  room  by  himself, 
and  the  next  morning  was  first  flogged 
and  then  publicly  expelled.  Thenceforth 
he  disappears  from  the  history  of  Roslyn 
School. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  neither  Eric  nor 
his  friends  took  any  part  in  this  retributive 
act ;  indeed  they  tried  (though  in  vain)  to 
prevent  it.  They  sat  together  in  the 
boarders'  room  till  it  was  over,  engaged  in 
exciting  discussion  of  the  recent  events. 
Most  warmly  did  Eric  thank  them  for  their 
trustfulness.  '  Thank  you,'  he  said,  '  with 
all  my  heart,  for  proving  my  innocence ; 
but  thank  you,  even  more  a  great  deal,  for 
first  believing  it.' 

Upton  was  the  first  to  join  them,  and 
since  he  had  but  wavered  for  a  moment, 
he  was  soon  warmly  reconciled  with  Eric. 
They  had  hardly  shaken  hands  when  the 
rest  came  flocking  in.  '  We  have  all  been 
unjust,'  said  Avonley;  'let's  make  up  for 
it  as  well  as  we  can.  Three  cheers  for 
Eric  Williams  ! ' 

They  gave  not  three,  but  a  dozen,  till 
they  were  tired  ;  and  meanwhile  every  one 
was  pressing  round  him,  telling  him  how 
sorry  they  were  for  the  false  suspicion,  and 
doing  all  they  could  to  show  their  regret 
for  his  recent  troubles.  His  genial,  boyish 
heart  readily  forgave  them,  and  his  eyes 
shone  with  joy.  The  delicious  sensation 
of  returning  esteem  made  him  almost  think 
it  worth  while  to  have  undergone  his 
trial. 

Most  happily  did  he  spend  the  remainder 
of  that  afternoon,  and  it  was  no  small  relief 
to  all  the  Rowlandites  in  the  evening  to 
find  themselves  finally  rid  of  Barker,  whose 
fate  no  one  pitied,  and  whose  name  no  one 
mentioned  without  disgust.  He  had  done 
more  than  any  other  boy  to  introduce 
meanness,  quarrelling,  and  vice,  and  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  seemed 
healthier  in  his  absence.  One  boy  only 
forgave  him,  one  boy  only  prayed  for  him, 
one  boy  only  endeavoured  to  see  him  for 
one  last  kind  word.  That  boy  was  Edwin 
Russell. 

After  prayers,  Mr.  Gordon,  who  had 
been  at  Dr.  Rowlands's  to  dinner,  apolo- 
gised to  Eric  amply  and  frankly  for  his 
note,  and  did  and  said  all  that  could  be 
done  by  an  honourable  man  to  repair  the 
injury  of  an  unjust  doubt.  Eric  felt  his 
generous  humility,  and  from  thenceforth, 
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though  they  were  never  friends,  he  and 
Mr.  Gordon  ceased  to  be  enemies. 

That  night  Mr.  Rose  crowned  his  happi- 
ness by  asking  him  and  his  defenders  to 
supper  in  the  library.  A  most  bright  and 
joyous  evening  they  passed,  for  they  were 
in  the  highest  spirits  ;  and  when  the  master 
bade  them  *  good-night,'  he  kindly  detained 
Eric,  and  said  to  him,  *  Keep  an  innocent 
heart,  my  boy,  and  you  need  never  fear 
trouble.  Only  think  if  you  had  been  guilty, 
and  were  now  in  Barker's  place  ! ' 

'  Oh,  I  couldrit  be  guilty,  sir,'  said  Eric, 
gaily. 

(  Not  of  such  a  fault,  perhaps.  But,'  he 
added  solemnly,  *  there  are  many  kinds  of 
temptation,  Eric  ;  many  kinds.  And  they 
are  easy  to  fall  into.  You  will  find  it  no 
light  battle  to  resist  them.' 

*  Believe  me,  sir,  I  will  try,'  he  answered 
with  humility. 

'  Jehovah-Nissi ! '  said  Mr.  Rose.  '  Let 
the  Lord  be  your  banner,  Eric,  and  you 
will  win  the  victory.  God  bless  you.' 

And  as  the  boy's  graceful  figure  dis- 
appeared through  the  door,  Mr.  Rose  drew 
his  arm-chair  to  the  fire,  and  sat  and  medi- 
tated long.  He  was  imagining  for  Eric  a 
sunny  future — a  future  of  splendid  useful- 
ness, of  reciprocated  affection,  of  brilliant 
fame. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH 

THE   ADVENTURE   AT  THE   STACK 

Ten  cables  from  where  green  meadows 
And  quiet  homes  could  be  seen, 

No  greater  space 

From  peril  to  peace  ; — 
But  the  savage  sea  between  ! 

EDWIN  ARNOLD. 

THE  Easter  holidays  at  Roslyn  lasted 
about  ten  days,  and  as  most  of  the  boys 
came  from  a  distance,  they  usually  spent 
them  at  school.  Many  of  the  ordinary 
rules  were  suspended  during  this  time,  and 
the  boys  were  supplied  every  day  with 
pocket  money ;  consequently  the  Easter 
holidays  passed  very  pleasantly,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  fun. 

It  was  the  great  time  for  excursions  all 
over  the  island,  and  the  boys  would  often 
be  out  the  whole  day  long  among  the  hills,  or 


about  the  coast.  Eric  enjoyed  the  time 
particularly,  and  was  in  great  request  among 
all  the  boys.  He  was  now  more  gay  and 
popular  than  ever,  and  felt  as  if  nothing 
were  wanting  to  his  happiness.  But  this 
brilliant  prosperity  was  not  good  for  him, 
and  he  felt  continually  that  he  cared  far 
less  for  the  reproaches  of  conscience  than 
he  had  done  in  the  hours  of  his  trial ; 
sought  far  less  for  help  from  God  than 
he  had  done  when  he  was  lonely  and 
neglected. 

He  always  knew  that  his  great  safeguard 
was  the  affection  of  Russell.  For  Edwin's 
sake,  and  for  shame  at  the  thought  of 
Edwin's  disapproval,  he  abstained  from 
many  things  into  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  insensibly  glided  in  conformation  to 
the  general  looseness  of  the  school  morality. 
But  Russell's  influence  worked  on  him 
powerfully,  and  tended  to  counteract  a 
multitude  of  temptations. 

Among  other  undesirable  lessons  Upton 
had  taught  Eric  to  smoke ;  and  he  was 
now  one  of  those  who  often  spent  a  part 
of  their  holidays  in  lurking  about  with 
pipes  in  their  mouths  at  places  where  they 
were  unlikely  to  be  disturbed,  instead  of 
joining  in  some  hearty  and  healthy  game. 
When  he  began  to  *  learn'  smoking,  he 
found  it  anything  but  pleasant ;  but  a  little 
practice  had  made  him  an  adept,  and  he 
found  a  certain  amount  of  enjoyable  ex- 
citement in  finding  out  cosy  places  by  the 
river,  where  he  and  Upton  might  go  and 
lounge  for  an  hour  to  enjoy  the  forbidden 
luxury. 

In  reality,  he,  like  most  boys,  at  first 
disliked  the  habit ;  but  it  seemed  a  fine 
thing  to  do,  and  to  some,  at  any  rate,  it 
was  a  refuge  from  vacuity.  Besides,  they 
had  a  confused  notion  that  there  was 
something  'manly'  in  it,  and  it  derived  an 
additional  zest  from  the  stringency  of  the 
rules  adopted  to  put  it  down.  So  a  number 
of  the  boys  smoked,  and  some  few  of  them 
to  such  excess  as  seriously  to  injure  their 
health,  and  form  a  habit  which  they  could 
never  afterwards  abandon. 

One  morning  of  the  Easter  holidays,  Eric, 
Montagu,  and  Russell  started  for  an  excur- 
sion down  the  coast  to  Rilby  Head.  As 
they  passed  through  Elian,  Eric  was  deputed 
to  go  and  buy  Easter  eggs  and  other  pro- 
visions, as  they  did  not  mean  to  be  back 
for  dinner.  In  about  ten  minutes  he  caught 
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up  the  other  two,  just  as  they  were  getting 
out  of  the  town. 

'What  an  age  you've  been  buying  a  few 
Easter  eggs,'  said  Russell,  laughing  ;  *  have 
you  been  waiting  till  the  hens  laid  ? ' 

'  No ;  they're  not  the  only  things  I've 
got.' 

'Well,  but  you  might  have  got  all  the 
grub  at  the  same  shop.3 

'  Ay ;  but  I've  procured  a  more  refined 
article.  Guess  what  it  is.' 

The  two  boys  didn't  guess,  and  Eric 
said,  to  enlighten  them,  'Will  you  have  a 
whiff,  Monty?' 

'A  whiff!  Oh!  I  see  you've  been 
wasting  your  tin  on  cigars — alias,  rolled 
cabbage-leaves.  O  fumose  puer  ! ' 

'  Well,  will  you  have  one  ? ' 

'  If  you  like,'  said  Montagu,  wavering ; 
'  but  I  don't  much  care  to  smoke.' 

'Well,  /  shall,  at  any  rate,'  said  Eric, 
keeping  off  the  wind  with  his  cap,  as  he 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  began  to  puff. 

They  strolled  on  in  silence ;  the  smoking 
didn't  promote  conversation,  and  Russell 
thought  that  he  had  never  seen  his  friend 
look  so  ridiculous,  and  entirely  unlike  him- 
self, as  he  did  while  strutting  along  with 
the  weed  in  his  mouth.  The  fact  was,  Eric 
didn't  guess  how  much  he  was  hurting 
Edwin's  feelings,  and  he  was  smoking  more 
to  '  make  things  look  like  the  holidays,'  by 
a  little  bravado,  than  anything  else.  But 
suddenly  he  caught  the  expression  of 
Russell's  face,  and  instantly  said — 

'  Oh,  I  forgot,  Edwin ;  I  know  you  don't 
like  smoking ; '  and  he  instantly  flung  the 
cigar  over  the  hedge,  being  really  rather 
glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  With  the  cigar,  he 
seemed  to  have  flung  away  the  affected 
manner  he  displayed  just  before,  and  the 
spirits  of  all  three  rose  at  once. 

'  It  isn't  that  I  don't  like  smoking  only, 
Eric,  but  I  think  it  wrong — for  us  I  mean.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear  fellow  !  surely  there  can't 
be  any  harm  in  it.  Why,  everybody 
smokes.' 

'  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  men,  although 
I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  But,  at  any  rate, 
it  does  nothing  but  harm  to  growing  boys. 
You  know  yourself  what  harm  it  does  in 
every  way.' 

'Oh  it's  a  mere  school  rule  against  it. 
How  can  it  be  wrong  ?  Why,  I  even  know 
clergymen  who  smoke.' 

Montagu    laughed.       <  Well,    clergymen 


ain't  immaculate,'  said  he ;  '  but  I  have 
seldom  met  a  man  yet  who  didn't  tell  you 
that  he  was  sorry  he'd  acquired  the  habit.3 
'  I'm  sure  you  won't  thank  that  rascally 
cousin  of  mine  for  having  taught  you,'  said 
Russell ;  '  but  seriously,  isn't  it  a  very 
moping  way  of  spending  the  afternoon,  to 
go  and  lie  down  behind  some  hay-stack, 
or  in  some  frowsy  tumble -down  barn,  as 
you  smokers  do,  instead  of  playing  racquets 
or  football  ? 3 

'  Oh,  it's  pleasant  enough  sometimes,' 
said  Eric,  speaking  rather  against  his  own 
convictions. 

*  As  for  me,  Fve  pretty  nearly  left  it  off,' 
said  Montagu,  '  and  I  think  Rose  convinced 
me  that  it  was  a  mistake.  Not  that  he 
knows  that  I  ever  did  smoke.  I  should 
be  precious  sorry  if  he  did,  for  I  know  how 
he  despises  it  in  boys.  Were  you  in  school 
the  other  day  when  he  caught  Pietrie  and 
Booking  ? 3 

'No.' 

'Well,  when  Booking  went  up  to  have 
his  exercise  corrected,  Rose  smelt  that  he 
had  been  smoking,  and  charged  him  with  it. 
Booking  stoutly  denied  it,  but  after  he  had 
told  the  most  robust  lies,  Rose  made  him 
empty  his  pockets,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
were  a  pipe  and  a  cigar-case  half  full ! 
You  should  have  heard  how  Rose  thundered 
and  lightened  at  him  for  his  lying,  and  then 
sent  him  to  the  Doctor.  I  never  saw  him 
so  terrific  before.3 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  were  con- 
vinced it  was  wrong  because  Booking  was 
caught,  and  told  lies  —  do  you?  Non 
sequitur? 

'  Stop — not  so  fast.  Very  soon  *  after 
Rose  twigged  Pietrie,  who  at  once  con- 
fessed, and  was  caned.  I  happened  to  be 
in  the  library  when  Rose  sent  for  him,  and 
Pietrie  said  mildly  that  "  he  didn't  see  the 
harm  of  it."  Rose  smiled  in  his  kind  way, 
and  said,  "  Don't  see  the  harm  of  it !  Do 
you  see  any  good  in  it  ? " 

'  «  No,  sir." 

'"Well,  isn't  it  forbidden?'3 

'  «  Yes,  sir.'3 

'  "And  doesn't  it  waste  your  money  ?" 

'  "  Yes,  sir." 

'  "  And  tempt  you  to  break  rules,  and 
tell  lies  to  screen  yourself  ? " 

' "  Yes,  sir,"  said  Pietrie,  looking  un- 
usually crestfallen. 

'  "  And  don't  your    parents    disapprove 
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it  ?  And  doesn't  it  throw  you  among  some 
of  the  worst  boys,  and  get  you  into  great 
troubles  ?  Silly  fellow,"  he  said,  pulling 
Pietrie's  ear  (as  he  sometimes  does,  you 
know),  "don't  talk  nonsense;  and  remember 
next  time  you're  caught,  I  shall  have  you 
punished."  So  off  went  Pietrie,  ayjptiov 
t&uv,  as  our  friend  Homer  says.  And 
your  humble  servant  was  convinced.1 

'  Well,  well ! '  said  Eric,  laughing,  '  I 
suppose  you're  right.  At  any  rate,  I  give 
in.  Two  to  one  ain't  fair : — rrpb<s  8vo  ovS* 
6  'HpaKArjs,  since  you're  in  a  quoting 
humour.' 

Talking  in  this  way  they  got  to  Rilby 
Head,  where  they  found  plenty  to  amuse 
them.  It  was  a  splendid  headland,  rising 
bluff  four  hundred  feet  out  of  the  sea,  and 
presenting  magnificent  reaches  of  rock 
scenery  on  all  sides.  The  boys  lay  on  the 
turf  at  the  summit,  and  flung  innocuous 
stones  at  the  sea-gulls  as  they  sailed  far 
below  them  over  the  water  and  every  now 
and  then  pounced  at  some  stray  fish  that 
came  to  the  surface ;  or  they  watched  the 
stately  barques  as  they  sailed  by  on  the 
horizon,  wondering  at  their  cargo  and 
destination ;  or  chaffed  the  fisherman, 
whose  boats  heaved  on  the  waves  at  the 
foot  of  the  promontory.  When  they  were 
rested,  they  visited  a  copper-mine  by  the 
side  of  the  Head,  and  filled  their  pockets 
with  bits  of  bright  quartz  or  red  shining 
spar,  which  they  found  in  plenty  among 
the  rocks. 

In  the  afternoon  they  strolled  towards 
home,  determining  to  stop  a  little  at  the 
Stack  on  their  way.  The  Stack  formed 
one  of  the  extremities  of  Elian  Bay,  and 
was  a  huge  mass  of  isolated  schist,  ac- 
cessible at  low  water,  but  entirely  sur- 
rounded at  high  tide.  It  was  a  very 
favourite  resort  of  Eric's,  as  the  coast  all 
about  it  was  bold  and  romantic ;  and  he 
often  went  there  with  Russell  on  a  Sunday 
evening  to  watch  the  long  line  of  golden 
radiance  slanting  to  them  over  the  water 
from  the  setting  sun — a  sight  which  they 
agreed  to  consider  one  of  the  most  peaceful 
and  mysteriously  beautiful  in  nature. 

They  reached  the  Stack,  and  began  to 
climb  to  its  summit.  The  sun  was  just 
preparing  to  set,  and  the  west  was  gorgeous 
with  red  and  gold. 

*  We  shan't  see  the  line  on  the  waters 
this  evening,'  said  Eric  ;  '  there's  too  much 


of  a  breeze.  But  look,  what  a  glorious 
sunset ! ' 

'It  is  indeed,'  said  Russell ;  '  it  reminds 
me  of  what  Rose  said  the  other  day ;  we 
were  standing  on  the  top  of  Brada,  leaning 
against  a  heap  of  stones  to  keep  off  the 
north-easter,  and  Rose  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  Look,  Edwin,  how  that  crimson  sunset 
burns  itself  away  like  a  thought  of  death, 
judgment,  and  eternity,  all  in  one ! "  I 
wonder  what  he  meant  ? ' 

'  It'll  be  stormy  to-morrow,7  said  Mon- 
tagu ;  '  but  come  along,  let's  get  to  the 
top ;  the  wind's  rising,  and  the  waves  will 
be  rather  grand.' 

*  Ay,  we'll  sit  and  watch  them  ;  and  let's 
finish  our  grub  ;  I've  got  several  eggs  left, 
and  I  want  to  get  them  out  of  my  pocket.' 

They  devoured  the  eggs,  and  then  stood 
enjoying  the  sight  of  the  waves,  which 
sometimes  climbed  up  the  rock  almost  to 
their  feet,  and  then  fell  back,  hissing  and 
discomfited.  Suddenly  they  remembered 
that  it  was  getting  late,  and  that  they 
ought  to  get  home  for  tea  at  seven. 

*  Hallo  ! '    said  Russell,  looking    at    his 
watch,   'it's    half-past  six.     We  must    cut 
back  as  hard  as  we  can.      By  the  bye,  I 
hope  the    tide  hasn't  been  coming    in  all 
this  time.' 

'  My  goodness  ! '  said  Montagu,  with  a 
violent  start,  '  I'm  afraid  it  has,  though  ! 
What  asses  we  have  been,  with  our  waves 
and  sunsets.  Let's  set  off  as  hard  as  we 
can  pelt.' 

Immediately  they  scrambled,  by  the  aid 
of  hands  and  knees,  down  the  Stack,  and 
made  their  way  for  the  belt  of  rock  which 
joined  it  to  the'  mainland;  but  to  their 
horror,  they  at  once  saw  that  the  tide  had 
come  in,  and  that  a  narrow  gulf  of  sea 
already  divided  them  from  the  shore. 

'  There's  only  one  way  for  it, '  said  Eric ; 
'  if  we're  plucky,  we  can  jump  that ;  but  we 
mustn't  wait  till  it  gets  worse.  A  good 
jump  will  take  us  nearly  to  the  other  side 
— far  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  let  us  flounder 
across  somehow.' 

As  fast  as  they  could  they  hurried  along 
down  to  the  place  where  the  momentarily 
increasing  zone  of  water  seemed  as  yet  to 
be  narrowest ;  and  where  the  rocks  on  the 
other  side  were  lower  than  those  on  which 
they  stood.  Their  situation  was  by  no 
means  pleasant.  The  wind  had  been  rising 
more  and  more,  and  the  waves  dashed  into 
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this  little  channel  with  such  violence,  that 
to  swim  it  would  have  been  a  most  hazard- 
ous experiment,  particularly  as  they  could 
not  dive  in  from  the  ledge  on  which  they 
stood,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  depth  of 
water. 

Eric's  courage  supported  the  other  two. 
'There's  no  good  thinking  about  it,'  said 
he,  'jump  we  must ;  the  sooner  the  better. 
We  can  but  be  a  little  hurt  at  the  worst. 
Here,  I'll  set  the  example.' 

He  drew  back  a  step  or  two,  and  sprang 
out  with  all  his  force.  He  was  a  practised 
and  agile  jumper,  and,  to  their  great  relief, 
he  alighted  near  the  water's  edge,  on  the 
other  side,  where,  after  slipping  once  or 
twice  on  the  wet  and  sea  weed- covered 
rocks,  he  effected  a  safe  landing,  with  no 
worse  harm  than  a  wetting  up  to  the  knees. 

1  Now  then,  you  two,'  he  shouted ;  ( no 
time  to  lose.' 

'  Will  you  jump  first,  Monty  ? '  said 
Russell  ;  '  both  of  you  are  better  jumpers 
than  I,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I'm  rather 
afraid.' 

'  Then  I  won't  leave  you,'  said  Montagu ; 
*  we'll  both  stay  here.' 

*  And  perhaps  be  drowned  or  starved  for 
our  pains.     No,  Monty,  you  can  clear  it, 
I've  no  doubt.' 

1  Couldn't  we  try  to  swim  it  together, 
Edwin  ? ' 

'  Madness  !  look  there.'  And  as  he 
spoke,  a  huge  furious  wave  swept  down  the 
entire  length  of  the  gulf  by  which  he  stood, 
roaring  and  surging  along  till  the  whole 
water  seethed,  and  tearing  the  seaweeds 
from  their  roots  in  the  rock. 

'Now's  your  time,'  shouted  Eric  again. 
'  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  For  God's 
sake,  jump  before  another  wave  comes.' 

'  Monty,  you  mitst  jump  now,'  said 
Russell,  '  if  only  to  help  me  when  I  try.' 

Montagu  went  back  as  far  as  he  could, 
which  was  only  a  few  steps,  and  leapt 
wildly  forward.  He  lighted  into  deep 
water,  nearly  up  to  his  neck,  and  at  first 
tried  in  vain  to  secure  a  footing  on  the 
sharp  slippery  schist ;  but,  after  a  complete 
ducking,  he  stumbled  forwards  vigorously, 
and  in  half  a  minute,  Eric  leaning  out  as 
far  as  he  could,  caught  his  hand,  and  just 
pulled  him  to  the  other  side  in  time  to 
escape  another  rush  of  tumultuous  and 
angry  foam. 

*  Now,  Edwin,'  they  both  shouted,  « it'll 


be  too  late  in  another  minute.  Jump  for 
your  life.' 

Russell  stood  on  the  rock  pale  and  irre- 
solute. Once  or  twice  he  prepared  to 
spring,  and  stopped  from  fear  at  the 
critical  instant.  In  truth,  the  leap  was  now 
most  formidable  ;  to  clear  it  was  hopeless  ; 
and  the  fury  of  the  rock-tormented  waves 
rendered  the  prospect  of  a  swim  on  the 
other  side  terrible  to  contemplate.  Once 
in  the  grasp  of  one  of  those  billows,  even  a 
strong  man  must  have  been  carried  out  of 
the  narrow  channel,  and  hurled  against 
the  towering  sweep  of  rocks  which  lay 
beyond  it. 

4O  Edwin,  Edwin — dear  Edwin  —  do 
jump  ! '  cried  Eric  with  passionate  excite- 
ment. *  We  will  rush  in  for  you.' 

Russell  now  seemed  to  have  determined 
on  running  the  risk  ;  he  stepped  back,  ran 
to  the  edge,  missed  his  footing,  and,  with 
a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  fell  heavily  forward 
into  the  water.  For  an  instant  Eric  and 
Montagu  stood  breathless, — but  the  next 
instant,  they  saw  Russell's  head  emerge,  and 
then  another  wave  foaming  madly  by,  made 
them  run  backwards  for  their  lives,  and  hid 
him  from  their  view.  When  it  had  passed, 
they  saw  him  clinging  with  both  hands,  in 
the  desperate  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
to  a  projecting  bit  of  rock,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  gradually  dragged  himself  out  of 
the  water,  and  grasping  at  crevices  or  bits 
of  seaweed,  slowly  and  painfully  reached 
the  ledge  on  which  they  had  stood  before 
they  took  the  leap.  He  presented  a  piti- 
able spectacle ;  his  face,  pale  as  death,  was 
dabbled  with  blood ;  his  head  drooped  on 
his  breast ;  his  clothes  were  torn,  and 
streamed  with  the  salt  water  ;  his  cap  was 
gone,  and  the  wet  hair,  which  he  seemed  too 
exhausted  to  push  aside,  hung  in  heavy 
masses  over  his  forehead  and  eyes.  He 
was  evidently  dizzy,  and  in  pain  ;  and  they 
noticed  that  he  only  seemed  to  use  one 
foot. 

While  he  was  regaining  the  ledge, 
neither  of  the  boys  spoke,  lest  their  voices 
should  startle  him,  and  make  him  fall  ;  but 
now  they  both  cried  out,  *  Are  you  hurt, 
Edwin  ? ' 

He  did  not  answer,  but  supported  his 
pale  face  on  one  hand,  while  he  put  the 
other  to  his  head,  from  which  the  blood 
was  flowing  fast. 

*  O  Edwin,  for  the  love  of  God,  try  once 
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more  ! '  said  Montagu  ;  'you  will  die  if  you 
spend  the  night  on  that  rock.' 

They  could  not  catch  the  reply,  and 
called  again.  The  wind  and  waves  were 
both  rising  fast,  and  it  was  only  by  listening 
intently,  that  they  caught  the  faint  words, 
<I  can't,  my  leg  is  hurt.'  Besides,  they 
both  saw  that  a  jump  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible ;  the  channel .  was  more  than  double 
the  width  which  it  had  been  when  Eric 
leaped  and  from  the  rapid  ascent  of  the 
rocks  on  both  sides,  it  was  now  far  out  of 
depth. 

'  O  God,  what  can  we  do  ? '  said 
Montagu,  bursting  into  tears.  'We  can 
never  save  him,  and  all  but  the  very  top  of 
the  Stack  is  covered  at  high  tide.' 

Eric  had  not  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
4  Cheer  up,  Edwin,'  he  shouted,  '  I  will  get 
back  to  you  somehow.  If  I  fail,  crawl  up 
to  the  top  again.' 

Again  the  wind  carried  away  the  reply, 
and  Russell  had  sunk  back  on  the 
rock. 

'  Monty,'  said  Eric,  *  just  watch  for  a 
minute  or  two.  When  I  have  got  across, 
run  to  Elian  as  hard  as  you  can  tear,  and 
tell  them  that  we  are  cut  off  by  the  tide  on 
the  Stack.  They'll  bring  round  the  lifeboat. 
It's  our  only  chance.' 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? '  asked 
Montagu,  terrified.  '  Why,  Eric,  it's  death 
to  attempt  swimming  that.  Good  heavens !' 
And  he  drew  Eric  back  hastily,  as  another 
vast  swell  of  water  came  rolling  along, 
shaking  its  white  curled  mane,  like  a  sea- 
monster  bent  on  destruction. 

'  Monty,  it's  no  use,'  said  Eric,  hastily 
tearing  off  his  jacket  and  waistcoat ;  '  I'm 
not  going  to  let  Russell  die  on  that  ledge 
of  rock.  I  shall  try  to  reach  him,  whatever 
happens  to  me.  Here ;  I  want  to  keep 
these  things  dry.  Be  on  the  look-out ;  if  I 
get  across,  fling  them  over  to  me  if  you  can, 
and  then  do  as  I  told  you.' 

He  turned  round ;  the  wave  had  just 
spent  its  fury,  and  knowing  that  his  only 
chance  was  to  swim  over  before  another 
came,  he  plunged  in,  and  struck  out  like  a 
man.  He  was  a  strong  and  expert 
swimmer,  and  as  yet  the  channel  was  not 
more  than  a  dozen  yards  across.  He 
dashed  over  with  the  speed  and  strength  of 
despair,  and  had  just  time  to  clutch  the 
rocks  on  the  other  side  before  the  next 
mighty  swirl  of  the  tide  swept  up  in  its  white 


and  tormented  course.      In  another  minute 
he  was  on  the  ledge  by  Russell's  side. 

He  lifted  him  tenderly,  and  called  to 
Montagu  for  the  dry  clothes.  Montagu 
tied  them  skilfully  with  his  neck -hand- 
kerchief round  a  fragment  of  rock,  adding 
his  own  wet  jacket  to  the  bundle,  and  then 
flung  it  over.  Eric  wrapped  up  his  friend 
in  the  clothes,  and  once  more  shouted  to 
Montagu  to  go  on  his  errand.  For  a  short 
time  the  boy  lingered,  reluctant  to  leave 
them.  Then  he  started  off  at  a  run. 
Looking  back  after  a  few  minutes,  he 
caught,  through  the  gathering  dusk,  his 
last  glimpse  of  the  friends  in  their  perilous 
situation.  Eric  was  seated  supporting 
Russell  across  his  knees.  When  he  saw 
Montagu  turn,  he  waved  his  cap  over  his 
head  as  a  signal  of  encouragement,  and 
then  began  to  carry  Edwin  higher  up  the 
rock  for  safety.  It  soon  grew  too  dark  to 
distinguish  them,  and  Montagu  at  full 
speed  flew  to  Elian,  which  was  a  mile  off. 
When  he  got  to  the  harbour  he  told  some 
sailors  of  the  danger  in  which  his  friends 
were,  and  then  ran  on  to  the  school.  It 
was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  quite  dark. 
Tea  was  over,  and  lock-up  time  long  past, 
when  he  stood  wet  through,  excited,  breath- 
less, and  without  cap  or  jacket,  at  Dr. 
R.owlands's  door. 

*  Good  gracious  !  Master  Montagu,'  said 
the  servant ;  '  what's  the  matter  ;  have  you 
been  robbed  ? ' 

He  pushed  the  girl  aside,  and  ran  straight 
to  Dr.  Rowlands's  study.  « Oh,  sir  ! '  he 
exclaimed,  bursting  in,  'Eric  and  Russell 
are  on  the  Stack,  cut  off  by  the  tide.' 

Dr.  Rowlands  started  up  hastily.  '  What ! 
on  this  stormy  night?  Have  you  raised 
the  alarm  ? ' 

*  I  told  the  lifeboat  people,  sir,  and  then 
ran  on.' 

*  I  will  set  off  myself  at  once,'  said  the 
Doctor,   seizing  his   hat.      '  But,    my  poor 
boy,  how  pale  and  ill  you  look,  and  you 
are    wet    through    too.     You    had    better 
change  your  clothes  at  once,  or  go  to  bed.' 

*  Oh  no,  sir,'  said  Montagu  pleadingly  ; 
'  do  take  me  with  you.' 

*  Very  well ;  but  you  must  change  first, 
or  you  may  suffer  in  consequence.      Make 
all  haste,  and  directly  you  are  dressed,  a 
cup  of  tea  shall  be  ready  for  you  down 
here,  and  we  will  start.' 

Montagu  was  off  in  an  instant,  and  only 
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stopped  on  his  way  to  tell  Duncan  and  the 
others  of  the  danger  which  threatened  their 
companions.  The  absence  of  the  three 
boys  from  tea  and  lock-up  had  already 
excited  general  surmise,  and  Montagu's 
appearance,  jacketless  and  wet,  at  the  door 
of  the  boarders'  room,  at  once  attracted  a 
group  round  him.  He  rapidly  told  them 
how  things  stood,  and,  hastening  off,  left 
them  nearly  as  much  agitated  as  himself. 
In  a  very  short  time  he  presented  himself 
again  before  Dr.  Rowlands,  and  when  he 
had  with  difficulty  swallowed  the  cup  of 
tea,  they  sallied  out. 

It  was  pitch  dark,  and  only  one  or  two 
stars  were  seen  at  intervals  struggling 
through  the  ragged  masses  of  cloud.  The 
wind  howled  in  fitful  gusts,  and  as  their 
road  led  by  the  seaside,  Montagu  shuddered 
to  hear-  how  rough  and  turbulent  the  sea 
was,  even  on  the  sands.  He  stumbled 
once  or  twice,  and  then  the  Doctor  kindly 
drew  his  trembling  arm  through  his  own,  and 
made  him  describe  the  whole  occurrence, 
while  the  servant  went  on  in  front  with  the 
lantern.  When  Montagu  told  how  Eric 
had  braved  the  danger  of  reaching  his 
friend  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  Dr.  Rowlands's 
admiration  was  unbounded.  '  Fine  lad  ! ' 
he  exclaimed,  with  enthusiasm  ;  '  I  shall  find 
it  hard  to  believe  any  evil  of  him  after  this.' 

They  reached  Elian,  and  went  to  the 
boathouse. 

'  Have  you  put  out  the  lifeboat  ? '  said 
Dr.  Rowlands  anxiously. 

'  111  luck,  sir,'  said  one  of  the  sailors, 
touching  his  cap  ;  *  the  lifeboat  went  to  a 
wreck  at  Port  Vash  two  days  ago,  and  she 
hasn't  been  brought  round  again  yet.' 

'  Indeed !  but  I  do  trust  you  have  sent 
out  another  boat  to  try  and  save  those  poor 

7S.' 

1  We've  been  trying,  sir,  and  a  boat  has 
just  managed  to  start ;  but  in  a  sea  like 
that  it's  very  dangerous,  and  it's  so  dark 
and  gusty  that  I  doubt  its  no  use,  so  I 
cpect  they'll  put  back.'  • 

The  Doctor  sighed  deeply.  'Don't 
ilann  any  other  people,'  he  said ;  '  it  will 
merely  raise  a  crowd  to  no  purpose.  Here, 
George,'  he  continued  to  the  servant,  'give 
me  the  lantern ;  I  will  go  with  this  boy  to 
the  Stack ;  you  follow  us  with  ropes,  and 
order  a  carriage  from  the  King's  Head. 
Take  care  to  bring  anything  with  you  that 
seems  likely  to  be  useful.' 


Montagu  and  Dr.  Rowlands  again  started 
and  with  difficulty  made  their  way  through 
the  storm  to  the  shore  opposite  the  Stack. 
Here  they  raised  the  lantern  and  shouted  ; 
but  the  wind  was  now  screaming  with 
such  violence  that  they  were  not  sure  that 
they  heard  any  answering  shout.  Their 
eyes,  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  could 
just  make  out  the  huge  black  outline  of  the 
Stack  rising  from  the  yeast  of  boiling  waves, 
and  enveloped  every  moment  in  blinding 
sheets  of  spray.  On  the  top  of  it  Montagu 
half  thought  that  he  saw  something,  but 
he  was  not  sure. 

'Thank  God,  there  is  yet  hope,'  said 
the  Doctor,  with  difficulty  making  his. 
young  companion  catch  his  words  amid 
the  uproar  of  the  elements ;  '  if  they  can 
but  keep  warm  in  their  wet  clothes,  we 
may  perhaps  rescue  them  before  morning.' 

Again  he  shouted  to  cheer  them  with 
his  strong  voice,  and  Montagu  joined  his 
clear  ringing  tones  to  the  shout.  This 
time  they  fancied  that  in  one  of  the  pauses 
of  the  wind  they  heard  a  faint  cheer 
returned.  Never  was  sound  more  welcome, 
and  as  they  paced  up  and  down  they 
shouted  at  intervals  and  held  up  the  lantern, 
to  show  the  boys  that  friends  and  help 
were  near. 

Eric  heard  them.  When  Montagu  left, 
he  had  carried  Russell  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  rock,  and  there,  with  gentle  hands 
and  soothing  words,  made  him  as  comfort- 
able as  he  could.  He  wrapped  him  in 
every  piece  of  dry  clothing  he  could  find, 
and  supported  his  head,  heedless  of  the 
blood  which  covered  him.  Very  faintly 
Russell  thanked  him,  and  pressed  his 
hand  ;  but  he  moaned  with  pain  continually, 
and  at  last  fainted  away. 

Meanwhile  the  wind  rose  higher,  and 
the  tide  gained  on  the  rocks,  and  the 
sacred  darkness  came  down.  At  first 
Eric  could  think  of  nothing  but  storm  and 
sea.  Cold,  and  cruel,  and  remorseless, 
the  sea  beat  up,  drenching  them  to  the 
skin  continually  with  its  clammy  spray; 
and  the  storm  shrieked  round  them  piti- 
lessly, and  flung  about  the  wet  hair  on 
Eric's  bare  head,  and  forced  him  to  plant 
himself  firmly,  lest  the  rage  of  the  gusts 
should  hurl  them  from  their  narrow  resting- 
place.  The  darkness  made  everything 
more  fearful,  for  his  eyes  could  distinguish 
nothing  but  the  gulfs  of  black  water 
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glistening  here  and  there  with  hissing 
foam,  and  he  shuddered  as  his  ears  caught 
the  unearthly  noises  that  came  to  him  in 
the  mingled  scream  of  weltering  tempest 
and  plangent  wave.  It  was  fearful  to  be 
isolated  on  the  black  rent  rock,  and  see 
the  waves  gaining  on  them,  higher,  higher, 
higher,  every  moment  ;  and  he  was  in 
ceaseless  terror  lest  they  should  be  swept 
away  by  the  violence  of  the  breakers. 
'At  least,'  thought  he,  as  he  looked*  down 
arid  saw  that  the  ledge  on  which  they  had 
been  standing  had  long  been  covered  with 
deep  and  agitated  waves — '  at  least  I  have 
tried  to  save  Edwin's  life.'  And  he  bravely 
made  up  his  mind  to  keep  up  heart  and 
hope,  and  to  weather  the  comfortless  night 
as  best  he  could. 

And  then  his  thoughts  turned  to  Russell, 
who  was  still  unconscious ;  and  stooping 
down  he  folded  his  arms  around  the  boy's 
breast.  He  felt  then  how  deeply  he  loved 
him,  how  much  he  owed  him ;  and  no 
mother  could  have  nursed  a  child  more 
tenderly  than  he  did  his  fainting  friend. 
Russell's  head  rested  on  his  breast,  and 
the  soft  hair,  tangled  with  welling  blood, 
stained  his  clothes.  Eric  feared  that  he 
would  die,  his  fainting-fit  continued  so 
long,  and  from  the  helpless  way  in  which 
one  of  his  legs  trailed  on  the  ground,  he 
felt  sure  that  he  had  received  some  danger- 
ous hurt. 

At  last  Russell  stirred  and  groaned. 
*  Where  am  I  ? '  he  said,  and  half  opened 
his  eyes ;  he  started  up  frightened,  and 
fell  back  heavily.  He  saw  only  the  dark- 
ness ;  felt  only  the  fierce  wind  and  salt 
mist ;  heard  only  the  relentless  fury  of  the 
blast.  Memory  had  no  time  to  wake,  and 
he  screamed  and  fainted  once  more. 

Poor  Eric  knew  not  what  to  do  but 
to  shelter  him  to  the  best  of  his  power ; 
and  when  he  showed  any  signs  of  conscious- 
ness again,  he  bent  over  him,  and  said, 
'  Don't  you  remember,  Edwin  ?  We're 
quite  safe.  I'm  with  you,  and  Monty's 
gone  for  help.3 

'Oh!  I  daren't  jump,'  sobbed  Russell; 
4  O  mother,  I  shall  be  drowned.  Save  me  ! 
save  me  !  I'm  so  glad  they're  safe,  mother  ; 
but  my  leg  hurts  so.'  And  he  moaned 
again.  He  was  delirious. 

*  How  cold  it  is,  and  wet  too  !  where's 
Eric  ?  are  we  bathing  ?  run  along,  we  shall 
be  late.  But  stop,  you're  smoking  Dear 


Eric,  don't  smoke.  Poor  fellow,  I'm  afraid 
he's  getting  spoilt,  and  learning  bad  ways. 
Oh  save  him/  And  as  he  wandered  on, 
he  repeated  a  prayer  for  Eric,  which 
evidently  had  been  often  on  his  lips. 

Eric  was  touched  to  the  heart's  core, 
and  in  one  rapid  lightning-like  glance,  his 
memory  revealed  to  him  the  faultful  past, 
in  all  its  sorrowfulness.  And  he  too 
prayed  wildly  for  help  both  for  soul  and 
body,  Alone  on  the  crag,  with  the  sea 
tumbling  and  plashing  round  them,  growing 
and  gaining  so  much  on  their  place  of 
refuge,  that  his  terror  began  to  summon  up 
the  image  of  certain  death ;  alone,  wet, 
hungry,  and  exhausted,  with  the  wounded 
and  delirious  boy,  whose  life  depended  on 
his  courage,  he  prayed  as  he  had  never 
prayed  before,  and  seemed  to  grow  calmer 
by  his  prayer,  and  to  feel  God  nearer  him 
than  ever  he  had  done  in  the  green  cricket- 
field,  or  the  safe  dormitories  of  Roslyn 
School. 

A  shout  startled  him.  Lights  on  the 
water  heaved  up  and  down,  now  disappear- 
ing, and  now  lifted  high,  and  at  intervals 
there  came  the  sound  of  voices  and  the 
plash  of  irregular  oars.  Thank  God  !  help 
was  near ;  they  were  coming  in  a  boat  to 
save  them. 

But  the  lights  grew  more  distant ;  he 
saw  them  disappearing  towards  the  harbour. 
Yes  ;  it  was  of  no  use  ;  no  boat  could  live 
in  the  surf  at  the  foot  of  the  Stack  cliffs, 
and  the  sailors  had  given  it  up  in  despair. 
His  heart  sank  again,  all  the  more  for  its 
glimpse  of  hope,  and  his  strength  began 
to  give  way.  Russell's  delirium  continued, 
and  he  grew  too  frightened  even  to  pray. 

A  light  from  the  land.  The  sound  of 
shouts — yes,  he  could  be  sure  of  it ;  it  was 
Dr.  Rowland's  voice  and  Montagu's.  He 
got  convinced  of  this,  and  summoned  all 
his  strength  to  shout  in  return.  The  light 
kept  moving  up  and  down  on  the  shore,  not 
a  hundred  yards  off.  His  fear  vanished ; 
they  were  no  longer  alone.  The  first 
moment  that  the  tide  suffered  any  one  to 
reach  them  they  would  be  rescued.  His 
mind  grew  calm  again,  and  he  determined 
to  hold  up  for  Russell's  sake  until  help 
should  come ;  and  every  now  and  then,  to 
make  it  feel  less  lonely,  he  answered  the 
shouts  which  came  from  the  friendly  voices 
in  the  fitful  pauses  of  the  storm. 

But  Dr.  Rowlands  and  Montagu  paced 
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up  and  down,  and  the  master  soothed  the 
boy's  fears,  and  talked  to  him  so  kindly, 
so  gently,  that  Montagu  began  to  wonder 
if  this  really  could  be  the  awful  headmaster, 
whose  warm  strong  hand  he  was  grasping, 
and  who  was  comforting  him  as  a  father 
might.  What  a  depth  of  genuine  human 
kindness  that  stern  exterior  concealed ! 
And  every  now  and  then,  when  the  storm 
blew  loudest,  the  Doctor  would  stand  still 
for  a  moment,  and  offer  up  a  short  intense 
prayer  or  ejaculation,  that  help  and  safety 
might  come  to  his  beloved  charge  in  their 
exposure  and  peril. 

Six  or  seven  hours  passed  away ;  at  last 
the  wind  began  to  sink,  and  the  sea  to  be 
less  violent.  The  tide  was  on  the  turn. 
The  carriage  drove  up  with  more  men  and 
lights,  and  the  thoughtful  servant  brought 
with  him  the  school  surgeon,  Dr.  Underhay. 
Long  and  anxiously  did  they  watch  the 
ebbing  tide,  and  when  it  had  gone  out 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  two  stout  planks 
being  fastened  securely  to  the  rocks  and 
laid  across  the  channel,  an  active  sailor 
ventured  over  with  a  light,  and  in  a  few 
moments  stood  by  Eric's  side.  Eric  ,aw 
him  coming,  but  was  too  weak  and  numb 
to  move  ;  and  when  the  sailor  lifted  up  the 
unconscious  Russell  from  his  knees,  Eric 
was  too  much  exhausted  even  to  speak. 
The  man  returned  for  him,  and  lifting  him 
on  his  back,  crossed  the  plank  once  more 
in  safety.  Then  he  carried  Russell  first 
and  Eric  afterwards  to  the  carriage,  where 
Dr.  Underhay  had  taken  care  to  have  every- 
thing likely  to  revive  and  sustain  them. 
They  were  driven  rapidly  to  the  school, 
and  the  Doctor  raised  to  God  tearful  eyes 
of  gratitude  as  the  boys  were  taken  to  the 
rooms  prepared  for  them.  Mrs.  Rowlands 
was  anxiously  awaiting  their  arrival,  and 
the  noise  of  wheels  was  the  signal  for 
twenty  heads  to  be  put  through  the  dormi- 
tory windows,  with  many  an  anxious  in- 
quiry, '  Are  they  safe  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  thank  God  ! '  called  Dr.  Rowlands; 
'  so  now,  boys,  shut  the  windows,  and  get 
to  sleep.' 

Russell  was  carefully  undressed,  and  put 
to  bed  in  the  Doctor's  own  house,  and  the 
wound  in  his  head  was  dressed.  Eric  and 
Montagu  had  beds  provided  them  in  an- 
other room  by  themselves,  away  from  the 
dormitories ;  the  room  was  bright  and 
cheerful  with  a  blazing  fire,  and  looked  like 


home  ;  and  when  the  two  boys  had  drunk 
some  warm  wine,  and  cried  for  weariness 
and  joy,  they  sank  to  sleep  after  their 
dangers  and  fatigues,  and  slept  the  deep, 
calm,  dreamless  sleep  of  tired  children. 

So  ended  the  perilous  adventure  of  that 
eventful  night  of  the  Easter  holidays. 


CHAPTER    THE    FOURTEENTH 

THE   SILVER   CORD    BROKEN 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit  rest  thee  now  I 
E'en  while  with  us  thy  footsteps  trod, 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

MRS.  HEMANS. 

THEY  did  not  awake  till  noon.  Montagu 
opened  his  eyes,  and  at  first  could  not 
collect  his  thoughts,  as  he  saw  the  carpeted 
little  room,  the  bright  fire,  and  the  house- 
keeper seated  in  her  arm-chair  before  it. 
But  turning  his  head  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Eric,  who  was  still  asleep,  and  he  then 
remembered  all.  He  sprang  out  of  bed, 
refreshed  and  perfectly  well,  and  the  sound 
of  his  voice  woke  Eric ;  but  Eric  was  still 
languid  and  weak,  and  did  not  get  up  that 
day,  nor  was  he  able  to  go  to  work  again 
for  some  days ;  but  he  was  young  and 
strong,  and  his  vigorous  constitution  soon 
threw  off  the  effects  of  this  fast  and  ex- 
posure. 

Their  first  inquiry  was  for  Edwin.  The 
nurse  shook  her  head  sadly.  '  He  is  very 
dangerously  ill.' 

1  Is  he  ? '  said  they  both  anxiously.  And 
then  they  preserved  a  deep  silence  ;  and 
when  Montagu,  who  immediately  began 
to  dress,  knelt  down  to  say  his  prayers, 
Eric,  though  unable  to  get  up,  knelt  also 
over  his  pillow,  and  the  two  felt  that  their 
young  earnest  prayers  were  mingling  for 
the  one  who  seemed  to  have  been  taken 
while  they  were  left. 

The  reports  grew  darker  and  darker 
about  Edwin.  At  first  it  was  thought  that 
the  blow  on  his  head  was  dangerous,  and 
that  the  exposure  to  wet,  cold,  fear,  and 
hunger  had  permanently  weakened  his  con- 
stitution ;  and  when  his  youth  seemed  to 
be  triumphing  over  these  dangers,  another 
became  more  threatening.  His  leg  never 
mended ;  he  had  both  sprained  the  knee 
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badly,  and  given  the  tibia  an  awkward 
twist,  so  that  the  least  motion  was  agony 
to  him. 

In  his  fever  he  was  constantly  delirious. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  see  him,  though 
many  of  the  boys  tried  to  do  so,  and  many 
were  the  earnest  inquiries  for  him  day  by 
day.  It  then  became  more  fully  apparent 
than  ever,  that,  although  Edwin  was  among 
them  without  being  of  them,  no  boy  in  the 
school  was  more  deeply  honoured  and 
fondly  loved  than  he.  Even  the  elastic 
spirits  of  boyhood  could  not  quite  throw 
off  the  shadow  of  gloom  which  his  illness 
cast  over  the  school. 

Very  tenderly  they  nursed  him.  All 
that  human  kindness  could  do  was  done 
for  him  by  the  stranger  hands.  And  yet 
not  all ;  poor  Edwin  had  no  father,  no 
mother,  hardly  any  relatives.  His  only 
aunt,  Mrs.  Upton,  would  have  come  to 
nurse  him,  but  she  was  an  invalid,  and  he 
was  often  left  alone  in  his  delirium  and 
agony. 

Alone,  yet  not  alone.  There  was  One 
with  him — always  in  his  thoughts,  always 
leading,  guiding,  blessing  him  unseen — not 
deserting  the  hurt  lamb  of  His  flock ;  one 
who  was  once  a  boy  Himself,  and  who, 
when  He  was  a  boy,  did  His  Father's  busi- 
ness, and  was  subject  unto  His  parents  in 
the  obscure  home  of  the  despised  village. 
Alone !  nay,  to  them  whose  eyes  were 
opened,  the  room  of  sickness  and  pain 
was  thronged  and  beautiful  with  angelic 
presences. 

Often  did  Eric,  and  Upton,  and  Montagu 
talk  of  their  loved  friend.  Eric's  life 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  him, 
and  in  passionate,  unspeakable  longings  for 
his  recovery.  Now  he  valued  more  than 
ever  the  happy  hours  which  he  had  spent 
with  him  ;  their  games,  and  communings, 
and  walks,  and  Russell's  gentle  influence, 
and  brave  kindly  rebukes.  Yet  he  must 
not  even  see  him,  must  not  smooth  his 
pillow,  must  not  whisper  one  word  of  soothing 
to  him  in  his  anguish  ;  he  could  only  pray 
for  him,  and  that  he  did  with  a  depth  of 
hope. 

At  last  Upton,  in  virtue  of  his  relation- 
ship, was  allowed  to  visit  him.  His  delirium 
had  become  more  unfrequertf,  but  he  could 
not  yet  even  recognise  his  cousin,  and  the 
visits  to  the  sick-room  were  so  sad  and  use- 
less that  Upton  forbore.  'And  yet  you 


should  hear  him  talk  in  his  delirium,'  he 
said  to  Eric  ;  '  not  one  evil  word,  or  bad 
thought,  or  wicked  thing,  ever  escapes  him. 
Pm  afraid,  Eric,  it  would  hardly  be  so  with 
you  or  me.' 

'No,'  said  Eric,  in  a  low  and  humble 
tone ;  and  guilty  conscience  brought  the 
deep  colour,  wave  after  wave  of  crimson, 
into  his  cheeks. 

'  And  he  talks  with  such  affection  of  you, 
Eric.  He  speaks  sometimes  of  all  of  us 
very  gently ;  but  you  seem  to  be  always  in 
his  thoughts,  and  every  now  and  then  he 
prays  for  you  quite  unconsciously.' 

Eric  turned  his  head  to  brush  away  a 
tear.  'When  do  you  think  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  see  him  ? ' 

'  Not  just  yet,  I  fear.' 

After  a  week  or  two  of  most  anxious 
suspense,  Russell's  mind  ceased  to  wander, 
but  the  state  of  his  sprain  gave  more  cause 
for  alarm.  Fresh  advice  was  called  in,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  leg  must  be  am- 
putated. 

When  Eric  was  told  this,  he  burst  into 
passionate  complaints.  '  Only  think,  Monty, 
isi.'t  it  hard,  isn't  it  cruel?  When  we  see 
our  brave,  bright  Edwin  again  he  will  be  a 
cripple.'  Eric  hardly  understood  that  he 
was  railing  at  the  providence  of  a  merciful 
God. 

The  day  for  the  operation  came.  When 
it  was  over,  poor  Russell  seemed  to  amend, 
and  the  removal  of  the  perpetual  pain  gave 
him  relief.  They  were  all  deeply  moved 
at  his  touching  resignation  ;  no  murmur, 
no  cry  escaped  him;  no  words  but  the 
sweetest  thanks  for  every  little  office  of 
kindness  done  to  him.  A  few  days  after, 
he  asked  Dr.  Underhay  'if  he  might  see 
Eric?' 

'Yes,  my  boy,'  said  the  Doctor  kindly, 
'  he,  and  one  or  two  others  of  your  particu- 
lar friends  may  see  you  if  you  like,  provided 
you  don't  excite  yourself  too  much.  I 
trust  that  you  will  get  better  now.' 

So  Eric  and  Montagu  were  told  by  Dr. 
Rowlands  that  at  six  they  might  go  and 
see  their  friend.  'Be  sure,'  he  added, 
'  that  you  don't  startle  or  excite  him.' 

They  promised,  and  after  school  on  that 
beautiful  evening  of  early  summer  they 
went  to  the  sick-room  door.  Stopping, 
they  held  their  breath,  and  knocked  very 
gently.  Yes  !  it  was  the  well-known  voice 
which  gave  the  answer,  but  it  was  faint  and 
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low.  Full  of  awe,  they  softly  opened  the 
door,  which  admitted  them  into  the  presence 
of  the  dear  companion  whom  they  had  not 
seen  for  so  long.  Since  then  it  seemed  as 
though  gulfs  far  deeper  than  the  sea  had 
been  flowing  between  him  and  them. 

Full  of  awe,  and  hand  in  hand,  they 
entered  the  room  on  tiptoe — the  darkened 
room  where  Russell  was.  What  a  hush 
and  oppression  there  seemed  to  them  at 
first  in  the  dim,  silent  chamber ;  what  an 
awfulness  in  all  the  appliances  which  showed 
how  long  and  deeply  their  schoolfellow  had 
suffered.  But  all  this  vanished  directly 
they  caught  sight  of  his  face.  There  he 
lay,  so  calm,  and  weak,  and  still,  with  his 
bright,  earnest  eyes  turned  towards  them 
as  though  to  see  whether  any  of  their 
affection  for  him  had  ceased  or  been  for- 
gotten ! 

In  an  instant  they  were  kneeling  in 
silence  by  the  bed  with  bowed  foreheads  ; 
and  the  sick  boy  tenderly  put  his  hands  on 
their  heads,  and  pushed  his  thin  white 
fingers  through  their  hair,  and  looked  at 
them  tearfully  without  a  word,  till  they  hid 
their  faces  with  their  hands,  and  broke  into 
deep  suppressed  sobs  of  compassion. 

« Oh,  hush,  hush  ! '  he  said,  as  he  felt 
their  tears  dropping  on  his  hands  ;  *  dear 
Eric,  dear  Monty,  why  should  you  cry  so 
for  me  ?  I  am  very  happy.' 

But  they  caught  the  outline  of  his  form 
as  he  lay  on  the  bed,  and  had  now  for  the 
first  time  realised  that  he  was  a  cripple  for 
life ;  and  as  the  throng  of  memories  came 
on  them — memories  of  his  skill  and  fame 
at  cricket,  and  racquets,  and  football — of 
their  sunny  bathes  together  in  sea  and 
river,  and  all  their  happy  holiday  wander- 
ings— they  could  not  restrain  their  emotion, 
and  wept  uncontrollably.  Neither  of  them 
could  speak  a  word,  or  break  the  holy 
silence  ;  and  as  he  patted  their  heads  and 
cheeks,  his  own  tears  flowed  fast  in  sym- 
pathy and  self-pity-  But  he  felt  the  com- 
forting affection  which  they  could  not  utter  ; 
he  felt  it  in  his  loneliness,  and  it  did  him 
good. 

The    nurse    broke    in    upon   the    scene, 

which  she  feared  would  agitate  Edwin  too 

k  much  ;  and  with  red  eyes  and  heavy  hearts 

the  boys   left,  only  whispering,  'We   will 

come  again  to-morrow,  Edwin  ! ' 

They  came  the  next  day  and  many  days, 
and  got  to  talk  quite  cheerfully  with  him, 


and  read  to  him.  They  loved  this  occupa- 
tion more  than  any  game,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  it.  The  sorrow  of  the  sick- 
room more  than  repaid  them  for  the  glad 
life  without,  when  they  heard  Russell's 
simple  and  heartfelt  thanks.  *  Ah  !  how, 
good  of  you,  clear  fellows,'  he  would  say, 
'to  give  up  the  merry  playground  for  a 
wretched  cripple ; '  and  he  would  smile 
cheerfully  to  show  that  his  trial  had  not 
made  him  weary  of  life.  Indeed,  he  often 
told  them  that  he  believed  they  felt  for  him 
more  than  he  did  himself. 

One  day  Eric  brought  him  a  little  bunch 
of  primroses  and  violets.  He  seemed  much 
better,  and  Eric's  spirits  were  high  with  the 
thoughts  and  hopes  of  the  coming  holidays. 
'  There,  Edwin,'  he  said,  as  the  boy  grate- 
fully and  eagerly  took  the  flowers,  'don't 
they  make  you  glad  ?  They  are  one  of  our 
three  signs,  you  know,  of  the  approaching 
holidays.  One  sign  was  the  first  sight  of 
the  summer  steamer  going  across  the  bay ; 
another  was  May  eve,  when  these  island- 
fellows  light  big  gorse  fires  all  over  the 
mountains,  and  throw  yellow  marsh-lilies  at 
their  doors  to  keep  off  the  fairies.  Do  you 
remember,  Eddy,  gathering  some  last  May 
eve,  and  sitting  out  in  the  playground  till 
sunset,  watching  the  fires  begin  to  twinkle 
on  Cronck-Irey  and  Barrule  for  miles  away  ? 
What  a  jolly  talk  we  had  that  evening  about 
the  holidays ;  but  my  father  and  mother 
were  here  then,  you  know,  and  we  were  all 
going  to  Fairholm.  But  the  third  sign — 
the  first  primrose  and  violet — was  always 
the  happiest,  as  well  as  quite  the  earliest. 
You  can't  think  how  I  grabbed  at  the  first 
primrose  this  year  ;  I  found  it  by  a  cave  on 
the  Ness.  And  though  these  are  rather 
the  last  'than  the  first,  yet  I  knew  you'd 
like  them,  Eddy,  so  I  hunted  for  them 
everywhere.  And  how  much  better  you're 
looking  too  ;  such  shining  eyes,  and,  yes  ! 
I  positively  declare,  quite  a  ruddy  cheek 
like  your  old  one.  You'll  soon  be  out 
among  us  again,  that's  clear ' 

He  stopped  abruptly :  he  had  been 
rattling  on  just  in  the  merry  way  that 
Russell  now  most  loved  to  hear,  but,  as  he 
was  talking,  he  caught  the  touch  of  sad- 
ness on  Russell's  face,  and  saw  his  long, 
abstracted,  eager  look  at  the  flowers. 

'  Dear  fellow,  you're  not  worse,  are  you?' 
he  said  quickly.  'What  a  fool  I  am  to 
chatter  so  ;  it  makes  you  ill.' 
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'  No,  no,  Eric,  talk  on  ;  you  can't  think 
how  I  love  to  hear  you.  Oh,  how  very 
beautiful  these  primroses  are  !  Thank  you 
for  bringing  them.'  And  he  again  fixed 
on  them  the  eager  dreamy  look  which  had 
startled  Eric — as  though  he  were  learning 
their  colour  and  shape  by  heart. 

*  I  wish  I  hadn't  brought  them  though,' 
said  Eric  ;  *  they  are  filling  your  mind  with 
regrets.  But,  Eddy,  you'll  be  well  by  the 
holidays — a  month  hence,  you  know — or 
else  I  shouldn't  have  talked  so  gladly  about 
them.' 

'No,  Eric,'  said  Russell  sadly,  'these 
dear  flowers  are  the  last  spring  blossoms 
that  I  shall  see — here  at  least.  Yes,  I  will 
keep  them,  for  your  sake,  Eric,  till  I  die.' 

'  Oh,  don't  talk  so,'  said  Eric,  shocked 
and  flustered  ;  '  why,  everybody  knows  and 
says  that  you're  getting  better.' 

Russell  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  '  No, 
Eric,  I  shall  die.  There  stop,  dear  fellow, 
don't  cry,'  said  he,  raising  his  hands  quietly 
to  Eric's  face ;  '  isn't  it  better  for  me  so  ? 
I  own  it  seemed  sad  at  first  to  leave  this 
bright  world  and  the  sea — yes,  even  that 
cruel  sea,'  he  continued,  smiling ;  '  and  to 
leave  Roslyn,  and  Upton,  and  Monty,  and, 
above  all,  to  leave  you,  Eric,  whom  I  love 
best  in  all  the  world.  Yes,  remember,  I've 
no  home,  Eric,  and  no  prospects.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  sorry  for  in  this,  so  long 
as  God  gave  me  health  and  strength ;  but 
health  went  for  ever  into  those  waves  at  the 
Stack,  where  you  saved  my  life,  dear  gallant 
Eric;  and  what  could  I  do  now?  It  doesn't 
look  so  happy  to  halt  through  life.  O  Eric, 
Eric,  I  am  young,  but  I  am  dying — dying, 
Eric,'  he  said  solemnly,  'my  brother — let 
me  call  you  brother — I  have  no  near  rela- 
tions, you  know,  to  fill  up  the  love  in  my 
yearning  heart,  but  I  do  love  you.  I  wish 
you  were  my  brother,'  he  said,  as  Eric  took 
his  hand  between  both  his  own.  '  There, 
that  comforts  me  ;  I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  child 
again,  and  had  a  brother ;  and  I  shall  be  a 
child  again  soon,  Eric,  in  the  courts  of  a 
Father's  house.' 

Eric  could  not  speak.  These  words 
startled  him ;  he  never  dreamt  recently  of 
Russell's  death,  but  had  begun  to  reckon 
on  his  recovery,  and  now  life  seemed  darker 
to  him  than  ever. 

But  Russell  was  pressing  the  flowers  to 
his  lips.  'The  grass  withereth,'  he  mur- 
mured, '  the  flower  fadeth,  and  the  glory  of 


his  beauty  perisheth  ;  but — but  the  word  of 
the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.'  And  here  he 
too  burst  into  natural  tears,  and  Eric  pressed 
his  hand,  with  more  than  a  brother's  fond- 
ness, to  his  heart. 

'O  Eddy,  Eddy,  my  heart  is  full,'  he 
said,  'too  full  to  speak  to  you.  Let  me 
read  to  you ; '  and  with  his  arm  round 
Russell's  neck,  he  sat  down  beside  his 
pillow,  and  read  to  him  about  the  'pure 
river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
lamb.'  At  first  sobs  choked  his  voice,  but 
it  gathered  firmness  as  he  went  on. 

'  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree 
of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits, 
and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month  ;  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations. 

'And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse '- 
and  here  the  reader's  musical  voice  rose 
into  deeper  and  steadier  sweetness — 'but 
the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall 
be  in  it ;  and  his  servants  shall  serve  him  ; 
and  they  shall  see  his  face ;  and  his  name 
shall  be  in  their  foreheads.' 

'  And  they  shall  see  his  face,'  murmured 
Russell,  '•and  they  shall  see  his  face}  Eric 
paused  and  looked  at  him ;  a  sort  of  rap- 
ture seemed  to  be  lighted  in  his  eyes,  as 
though  they  saw  heavenly  things,  and  his 
countenance  was  like  an  angel's  to  look 
upon.  Eric  closed  the  book  reverently  and 
gazed. 

'  And  now  pray  for  me,  Eric,  will  you  ? ' 
Eric  knelt  down,  but  no  prayer  would 
come ;  his  breast  swelled,  and  his  heart 
beat  fast,  but  emotion  prevented  him  from 
uttering  a  word.  But  Russell  laid  his 
hand  on  his  head  and  prayed. 

'O  gracious  Lord  God,  look  down, 
merciful  Father,  on  us,  two  erring,  weak, 
sinful  boys  ;  look  down  and  bless  us,  Lord, 
for  the  love  Thou  bearest  unto  Thy  children. 
One  Thou  art  taking  ;  Lord,  take  me  to 
the  green  pastures  of  Thy  home,  where  no 
curse  is  ;  and  one  remains — O  Lord  !  bless 
him  with  the  dew  of  Thy  blessing ;  lead 
and  guide  him,  and  keep  him  for  ever  in 
Thy  fear  and  love,  that  he  may  continue 
Thine  for  ever,  and  hereafter  we  may 
meet  together  among  the  redeemed,  in  the 
immortal  glory  of  the  resurrection.  Here 
us,  O  Father,  for  Thy  dear  Son's  sake. 
Amen  !  Amen  1 ' 
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The  childlike,  holy,  reverent  voice  ceased, 
and  Eric  rose.  One  long  brotherly  kiss 
he  printed  on  Russell's  forehead,  and,  full 
of  sorrowful  forebodings,  bade  him  good- 
night. 

He  asked  Dr.  Underhay  whether  his 
fears  were  correct.  'Yes,'  he  said,  'he 
may  die  at  any  time  ;  he  must  die  soon. 
It  is  even  best  that  he  should  ;  besides  the 
loss  of  a  limb,  that  blow  on  the  head 
would  certainly  affect  the  brain  and  the 
intellect  if  he  lived.' 

Eric  shuddered — a  long  cold  shudder. 

The  holidays  drew  on ;  for  Russell's 
sake,  and  at  his  earnest  wish,  Eric  had 
worked  harder  than  he  ever  did  before. 
All  his  brilliant  abilities,  all  his  boyish 
ambition,  were  called  into  exercise ;  and  to 
the  delight  of  every  one,  he  gained  ground 
rapidly,  and  seemed  likely  once  more  to 
dispute  the  palm  with  Owen.  No  one 
rejoiced  more  in  this  than  Mr.  Rose,  and 
he  often  gladdened  Russell's  heart  by 
telling  him  about  it  ;  for  every  day  he  paid 
a  long  visit  to  the  sick  boy's  room,  which 
refreshed  and  comforted  them  both. 

In  other  respects  too,  Eric  seemed  to 
be  turning  over  a  new  leaf.  He  and 
Upton,  by  common  consent,  had  laid  aside 
smoking,  and  every  bad  habit  or  disobe- 
dient custom  which  would  have  grieved 
the  dying  boy  whom  they  both  loved  so 
well.  And  although  Erie's  popularity, 
after  the  romantic  Stack  adventure,  and 
his  chivalrous  daring,  was  at  its  very 
zenith, — although  he  had  received  a  medal 
and  flattering  letter  from  the  Humane 
Society,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
transaction  by  Dr.  Rowlands, — although 
his  success,  both  physical  and  intellectual, 
was  higher  than  ever, — yet  the  dread  of  the 
great  loss  he  was  doomed  to  suffer,  and 
the  friendship  which  was  to  be  snapped, 
overpowered  every  other  feeling,  and  his 
heart  was  ennobled  and  purified  by  contact 
with  his  suffering  friend. 

It  was  a  June  evening,  and  he  and 
Russell  were  alone  ;  he  had  drawn  up  the 
blind,  and  through  the  open  window  the 
summer  breeze,  pure  from  the  sea  and 
fragrant  from  the  garden,  was  blowing 
refreshfully  into  the  sick  boy's  room. 
Russell  was  very,  very  happy.  No  doubt, 
no  fear  assailed  him  ;  all  was  peace  and 
trustfulness.  Long  and  earnestly  that 
evening  did  he  talk  to  Eric,  and  implore 


him  to  shun  evil  ways,  striving  to  lead  him 
gently  to  that  love  of  God  which  was  his 
only  support  and  refuge  now.  Tearfully 
and  humbly  Eric  listened,  and  every  now 
and  then  the  sufferer  stopped  to  pray 
aloud. 

'  Good-night,  Eric,'  he  said,  '  I  am  tired, 
so  tired.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again  ;  I 
shall  give  you  my  desk  and  all  my  books, 
Eric,  except  a  few  for  Horace,  Owen, 
Duncan,  and  Monty.  And  my  watch, 
that  dear  watch  your  mother,  my  mother, 
gave  me,  I  shall  leave  to  Rose  as  a  re- 
membrance of  us  both.  Good-night,  dear 
old  boy.' 

A  little  before  ten  that  night  Eric  was 
again  summoned  with  Upton  and  Montagu 
to  Russell's  bed-side.  He  was  sinking 
fast ;  and  as  he  had  but  a  short  time  to 
live,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  them, 
though  he  could  see  no  others. 

They  came,  and  were  amazed  to  see  how 
bright,  how  beautiful,  the  dying  boy  looked. 
They  received  his  last  farewells — he  would 
die  that  night.  Sweetly  he  blessed  them, 
and  made  them  promise  to  avoid  all  evil, 
and  read  the  Bible,  and  pray  to  God.  But 
he  had  only  strength  to  speak  at  intervals. 
Mr.  Rose,  too,  was  there ;  it  seemed  as 
though  he  held  the  boy  by  the  hand,  as 
fearlessly  now,  yea,  joyously,  he  entered 
the  waters  of  the  dark  river. 

'  Oh,  I  should  so  like  to  stay  with  you, 
Monty,  Horace,  dear,  dear  Eric,  but  God 
calls  me.  I  am  going — a  long  way — to 
my  father  and  mother — and  to  the  light. 
I  shall  not  be  a  cripple  there  —  nor 
be  in  pain.'  His  words  grew  slow  and 
difficult.  '  God  bless  you,  dear  fellows  ; 
God  bless  you,  dear  Eric ;  I  am  going — 
to  God.' 

He  sighed  very  gently ;  there  was  a 
slight  sound  in  his  throat,  and  he  was 
dead.  The  gentle,  holy,  pure  spirit 
of  Edwin  Russell  had  passed  into  the 
presence  of  its  Saviour  and  its  God.  O 
happy  and  blameless  boy,  no  fairer  soul 
has  ever  stood  in  the  light  of  the  rainbow- 
circled  throne. 

A  terrible  scene  of  boyish  anguish 
followed,  as  they  bent  over  the  lifeless 
brow.  But  quietly,  calmly,  Mr.  Rose 
checked  them,  and  they  knelt  down  with 
streaming  eyes  while  he  prayed. 

They  rose  a  little  calmer,  and  as  they 
turned  back  again  and  again  to  take  one 
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last  fond  look  at  the  pale  yet  placid  face, 
Mr.  Rose  said  in  a  solemn  tone — 

'For  ever  with  the  Lord, 

Amen  !  so  let  it  be  ! 
Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word, 
And  Immortality.' 


CHAPTER    THE    FIFTEENTH 

HOME    AGAIN 

O  far  beyond  the  waters 

The  fickle  feet  may  roam, 
But  they  find  no  light  so  pure  and  bright 

As  the  one  fair  star  of  home  : 
The  star  of  tender  hearts,  lady, 

That  glows  in  an  English  home. 

THAT  night,  when  Eric  returned  to  his 
dormitory,  full  of  grief,  and  weighed  down 
with  the  sense  of  desolation  and  mystery, 
the  other  boys  were  silent  from  sympathy 
in  his  sorrow.  Duncan  and  Llewellyn 
both  knew  and  loved  Russell  themselves, 
and  they  were  awestruck  to  hear  of  his 
death  ;  they  asked  some  of  the  particulars, 
but  Eric  was  not  calm  enough  to  tell  them 
that  evening.  The  one  sense  of  infinite 
loss  agitated  him,  and  he  indulged  his 
paroxysms  of  emotion  unrestrained,  yet 
silently.  Reader,  if  ever  the  life  has  been 
cut  short  which  you  most  dearly  loved,  if 
ever  you  have  been  made  to  feel  absolutely 
lonely  in  the  world,  then,  and  then  only,  will 
you  appreciate  the  depth  of  his  affliction. 

But,  like  all  affliction,  it  purified  and 
sanctified.  To  Eriq  as  he  rested  his 
aching  head  on  a  pillow  wet  with  tears, 
and  vainly  sought  for  the  sleep  whose 
blessing  he  had  never  learned  to  prize 
before,  how  odious  seemed  all  the  vice 
which  he  had  seen  and  partaken  in  since 
he  became  an  inmate  of  that  little  room. 
How  his  soul  revolted  with  infinite  disgust 
from  the  language  which  he  had  heard,  and 
the  open  glorying  in  sin  of  which  he  had 
so  often  been  a  witness.  The  stain  and 
the  shame  of  sin  fell  heavier  than  ever  on 
his  heart ;  it  rode  on  his  breast  like  a 
nightmare  ;  it  haunted  his  fancy  with  visions 
of  guilty  memory,  and  shapes  of  horrible 
regret.  The  ghosts  of  buried  misdoings, 
which  he  had  thought  long  lost  in  the 
mists  of  recollection,  started  up  menac- 
ingly from  their  forgotten  graves,  and 
made  him  shrink  with  a  sense  of  their 


awful  reality.  Behind  him,  like  a  wilder- 
ness, lay  years  which  the  locust  had  eaten  ; 
the  entrusted  hours  which  had  passed  away, 
and  been  reckoned  to  him  as  they  passed. 

And  the  thought  of  Russell  mingled  with 
all — Russell,  as  he  fondly  imaged  him  now, 
glorified  with  the  glory  of  heaven,  crowned, 
and  in  white  robes,  and  with  a  palm  in  his 
hand.  Yes,  he  had  walked  and  talked  with 
one  of  the  Holy  Ones.  Had  Edwin's  death 
quenched  his  human  affections,  and  altered 
his  human  heart  ?  If  not,  might  not  he  be 
there  even  now,  leaning  over  his  friend  with 
the  beauty  of  his  invisible  presence  ?  The 
thought  startled  him,  and  seemed  to  give 
an  awful  lustre  to  the  moonbeam  which  fell 
into  the  room.  No  !  he  could  not  endure 
such  a  presence  now,  with  his  weak  con- 
science and  corrupted  heart ;  and  Eric 
hid  his  head  under  the  clothes,  and  shut 
his  eyes. 

Once  more  the  pang  of  separation 
entered  like  iron  into  his  soul.  Should 
he  ever  meet  Russell  again?  What  if 
he  had  died  instead  of  Edwin,  where  would 
he  have  been  ?  c  Oh  no  !  no  ! '  he  mur- 
mured aloud,  as  the  terrible  thought  came 
over  him  of  his  own  utter  unfitness  for  death, 
and  the  possibility  that  he  might  never  never 
again  hear  the  beloved  accents,  or  gaze  on 
the  cherished  countenance  of  his  school 
friend. 

In  this  tumult  of  accusing  thoughts  he 
fell  asleep ;  but  that  night  the  dew  of 
blessing  did  not  fall  for  him  on  the  fields 
of  sleep.  He  was  frightened  by  unbidden 
dreams,  in  all  of  which  his  conscience 
obtruded  on  him  his  sinfulness,  and  his 
affection  called  up  the  haunting  lineaments 
of  the  dear  dead  face.  He  was  wandering 
down  a  path,  at  the  end  of  which  Russell 
stood  with  beckoning  hand  inviting  him 
earnestly  to  join  him  there ;  he  saw  his 
bright  ingenuous  smile,  and  heard,  as  of 
old,  his  joyous  words,  and  he  hastened  to 
meet  him,  when  suddenly  the  boy- figure 
disappeared,  and  in  its  place  he  saw  the 
stern  brow,  and  gleaming  garments,  and 
drawn  flaming  sword  of  the  Avenger.  And 
then  he  was  in  a  great  wood  alone,  and 
wandering,  when  the  well-known  voice 
called  his  name,  and  entreated  him  to  turn 
from  that  evil  place ;  and  he  longed  to 
turn,  —  but,  whenever  he  tried,  ghostly 
hands  seemed  to  wave  him  back  again,  and 
irresistible  cords  to  drag  him  into  the  dark 
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forest,  amid  the  sound  of  mocking  laughs. 
Then  he  was  sinking,  sinking,  sinking  into  a 
gulf,  deep  and  darker  even  than  the  inner 
darkness  of  a  sin-desolated  heart ;  sinking, 
helplessly,  hopelessly,  everlastingly  ;  while 
far  away,  like  a  star,  stood  the  loved  figure 
in  light  infinitely  above  him,  and  with 
pleading  hands  implored  his  deliverance, 
but  could  not  prevail ;  and  Eric  was  still 
sinking,  sinking  infinitely,  when  the  agony 
awoke  him  with  a  violent  start  and  stifled 
scream. 

He  could  sleep  no  longer.  Whenever 
he  closed  his  eyes  he  saw  the  pale,  dead, 
holy  features  of  Edwin,  and  at  last  he 
fancied  that  he  was  praying  beside  his 
corpse,  praying  to  be  more  like  him,  who 
lay  there  so  white  and  calm ;  sorrowing 
beside  it,  sorrowing  that  he  had  so  often 
rejected  his  kind  warnings,  and  pained  his 
affectionate  heart.  So  Eric  began  again 
to  make  good  resolutions  about  all  his 
future  life.  Ah  !  how  often  he  had  done 
so  before,  and  how  often  they  had  failed. 
He  had  not  yet  learned  the  lessons  which 
David  learned  by  sad  experience  :  '  Then  I 
said,  it  is  mine  own  infirmity,  but  I  will 
remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
Most  High: 

That,  too,  was  an  eventful  night  for 
Montagu.  He  had  grown  of  late  far  more 
thoughtful  than  before ;  under  Edwin's 
influence  he  had  been  laying  aside,  one 
by  one,  the  careless  sins  of  school  life,  and 
his  tone  was  nobler  and  manlier  than  it 
had  ever  been.  Montagu  had  never  known 
or  heard  much  about  godliness  ;  his  father, 
a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  the 
world,  had  trained  him  in  the  principles  of 
refinement  and  good  taste,  and  given  him  a 
high  standard  of  conventional  honour ;  but 
he  passed  through  life  lightly,  and  had 
taught  his  son  to  do  the  same.  Possessed 
of  an  ample  fortune,  which  Montagu  was 
to  inherit,  he  troubled  himself  with  none  of 
the  deep  mysteries  of  life,  and 

Pampered  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  j 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
His  dainty  loves  and  slothful  sympathies. 

But  Montagu  in  Edwin's  sickroom  and  by 
his  deathbed  ;  in  the  terrible  storm  at  the 
Stack,  and  by  contact  with  Dr.  Rowlands's 
earnestness,  and  Mr.  Rose's  deep,  un- 
affected, sorrow-mingled  piety  ;  by  witness- 


ing Eric's  failures  and  recoveries  ;  and  by 
beginning  to  take  in  his  course  the  same 
heartfelt  interest  which  Edwin  taught  him 
—  Montagu,  in  consequence  of  these  things, 
had  begun  to  see  another  side  of  life,  which 
awoke  all  his  dormant  affections  and  pro- 
foundest  reasonings.  It  seemed  as  though, 
for  the  first  time,  he  began  to  catch  some  of 

The  still  sad  music  of  humanity, 

and  to  listen  with  deep  eagerness  to  the 
strain.  Hitherto,  to  be  well  dressed,  hand- 
some, agreeable,  rich,  and  popular,  had 
been  to  him  a  realised  ideal  of  life  ;  but 
now  he  awoke  to  higher  and  worthier  aims  ; 
and  once,  when  Russell,  whose  intelligent 
interest  in  his  work  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  boy,  had  pointed  out  to  him  that 
solemn  question  — 
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he  had  entered  into  its  meaning  with 
wonderful  vividness.  So  that,  without 
losing  any  of  that  winning  gracefulness  of 
address  which  made  him  so  great  a  favourite 
with  the  school,  it  became  evident  to  all 
that  he  combined  with  it  a  touching  earnest- 
ness. Sometimes  when  he  read  the  Bible 
to  Edwin  he  began  to  wonder  at  his  past 
ignorance  and  selfishness,  and  humbly  hope 
for  better  things.  All  that  night  of  death 
he  had  truer  comfort  than  Eric  —  for  he 
cast  his  cares  on  God  ;  more  calm  than 
Eric  —  for  he  fixed  his  hopes  on  the  Son  of 
God  ;  greater  strength  granted  him  than 
Eric  —  because  he  had  learned  not  to  rely 
upon  his  own  ;  less  fear  and  torment  than 
Eric  —  because  he  laid  the  burden  of  his 
sins  before  the  cross,  and,  as  a  child,  be- 
lieved in  their  forgiveness  for  His  sake  who 
died  thereon. 

The  holidays  were  approaching.  Eric, 
to  escape  as  much  as  possible  from  his 
sorrow,  plunged  into  the  excitement  of 
working  for  the  examination,  and  rapidly 
made  up  for  lost  ground.  He  now  spent 
most  of  his  time  with  the  best  of  his  friends, 
particularly  Montagu,  Owen,  and  Upton  ; 
for  Upton,  like  himself,  had  been  much 
sobered  by  sorrow  at  their  loss.  This  time 
he  came  out  second  in  his  form,  and  gained 
more  than  one  prize.  This  was  his  first 
glimpse  of  real  delight  since  Russell's 
death  ;  and  when  the  prize-day  came,  and  ' 
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he  stood  with  his  companions  in  the  flower- 
decorated  room,  and  went  up  amid  universal 
applause  to  take  his  prize-books,  and  re- 
ceive a  few  words  of  compliment  from  the 
governor  who  took  the  chair,  he  felt  almost 
happy,  and  keenly  entered  into  the  pleasure 
which  his  success  caused,  as  well  as  into 
the  honours  won  by  his  friends.  One  out- 
ward sign  only  remained  of  his  late  bereave- 
ment— his  mourning  dress.  All  the  prize- 
boys  wore  rosebuds  or  lilies  of  the  valley 
in  their  button-holes  on  the  occasion,  but 
on  this  day  Eric  would  'not  wear  them. 
Little  Wright,  who  was  a  great  friend  of 
theirs,  had  brought  some  as  a  present  both 
to  Eric  and  Montagu,  as  they  stood  to- 
gether on  the  prize-day  morning  ;  they  took 
them  with  thanks,  and,  as  their  eyes  met, 
they  understood  each  other's  thought. 

'  No,'  said  Eric  to  Wright,  '  we  won't 
wear  these  to-day,  although  we  have  both 
got  prizes.  Come  along  ;  I  know  what  we 
will  do  with  them.'  , 

They  all  three  walked  together  to  the 
little  green  quiet  churchyard,  where,  by  his 
own  request,  Edwin  had  been  buried. 
Many  a  silent  visit  had  the  friends  paid  to 
that  grave,  on  which  the  turf  was  now 
green  again  and  the  daisies  had  begun  to 
blossom.  A  stone  had  recently  been  placed 
to  mark  the  spot,  and  they  read — 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY 
OF 

EDWIN    RUSSELL 

AN   ORPHAN   BOY 

WHO  DIED  AT  ROSLYN  SCHOOL,  MAY  1847, 
AGED   FIFTEEN   YEARS. 

Is  it  well  with  the  child  f    It  is  well. 
i  KINGS  iv.  26. 

The  three  boys  stood  by  the  grave  in 
silence  and  sorrow  for  a  time. 

4  He  would  have  been  the  gladdest  at 
our  success,  Monty,'  said  Eric ;  « let  us 
leave  the  signs  of  it  upon  his  grave.' 

And,  with  reverent  hand,  scattering  over 
that  small  mound  the  choice  rosebuds  and 
fragrant  lilies  with  their  green  leaves,  they 
turned  away  without  another  word. 

The  next  morning  the  great  piles  of 
corded  boxes  which  crowded  the  passage 
were  put  on  the  coach,  and  the  boys,  gladly 
leaving  the  deserted  building,  drove  in 
every  sort  of  vehicle  to  the  steamer.  What 
joyous,  triumphant  mornings  those  were ! 


How  the  heart  exulted  and  bounded  with 
the  sense  of  life  and  pleasure,  and  how 
universal  was  the  gladness  and  good- 
humour  of  every  one.  Never  were  voyages 
so  merry  as  those  of  the  steamer  that  day, 
and  even  the  'good-byes'  that  had  to  be 
said  at  Southpool  were  lightly  borne. 
From  thence  the  boys  quickly  scattered  to 
the  different  railways,  and  the  numbers  of 
those  who  were  travelling  together  got 
thinner  and  thinner  as  the  distance  in- 
creased. Wright  and  one  or  two  others 
went  nearly  all  the  way  with  Eric,  and 
when  he  got  down  at  the  little  roadside 
station,  from  whence  started  the  branch 
rail  to  Ayrton,  he  bade  them  a  merry  and 
affectionate  farewell.  The  branch  train 
soon  started,  and  in  another  hour  he  would 
be  at  Fairholm. 

It  was  not  till  then  that  his  home  feelings 
woke  in  all  their  intensity.  He  had  not 
been  there  for  a  year.  At  Roslyn  the 
summer  holidays  were  nine  weeks,  and  the 
holidays  at  Christmas  and  Easter  were 
short,  so  that  it  had  not  been  worth  while 
to  travel  so  far  as  Fairholm,  and  Eric  had 
spent  his  Christmas  with  friends  in  another 
part  of  the  island.  But  now  he  was  once 
more  to  see  dear  Fairholm,  and  his  aunt, 
his  cousin  Fanny,  and  above  all,  his  little 
brother.  His  heart  was  beating  fast  with 
joy,  and  his  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure 
and  excitement.  As  he  thrust  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  each  well-remembered 
landmark  gave  him  the  delicious  sensation 
of  meeting  again  an  old  friend.  '  Ah ! 
there's  the  white  bridge,  and  there's  the 
canal,  and  the  stile ;  and  there  runs  the 
river,  and  there's  Velvet  Lawn.  Hurrah  ! 
here  we  are.'  And  springing  out  of  the 
train  before  it  had  well  stopped,  he  had 
shaken  hands  heartily  with  the  old  coach- 
man, who  was  expecting  him,  and  jumped- 
up  into  the  carriage  in  a  moment. 

Through  the  lanes  he  knew  so  well,  by 
whose  hedgerows  he  had  so  often  plucked 
sorrel  and  wild  roses  ;  past  the  old  church 
with  its  sleeping  churchyard  ;  through  the 
quiet  village,  where  every  ten  yards  he  met 
old  acquaintances  who  looked  pleased  to  see 
him,  and  whom  he  greeted  with  j^lad  smiles 
and  nods  of  recognition  ;  past  the  Latin 
school,  from  which  came  murmurs  and 
voices  as  of  yore  (what  a  man  he  felt  him- 
self now  by  comparison !) — by  the.  old 
Roman  camp,  where  he  had  imagined  such 
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heroic  things  when  he  was  a  little  child  ; 
through  all  the  scenes  so  rich  with  the 
memories  and  associations  of  his  happy 
childhood,  they  flew  along  ;  and  now  they 
had  entered  the  avenue,  and  Eric  was  pain- 
fully on  the  look-out. 

Yes  !  there  they  were  all  three — Mrs. 
Trevor,  and  Fanny,  and  Vernon,  on  the 
mound  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  ;  and  the 
younger  ones  ran  to  meet  him.  It  was  a 
joyous  meeting  ;  he  gave  Fanny  a  hearty  ^ 
kiss,  and  put  his  arm  round  Vernon's  neck, 
and  then  held  him  in  front  to  have  a  look 
at  him. 

1  How  tall  you've  grown,  Verny,  and  how 
well  you  look,'  he  said,  gazing  proudly  at 
him  ;  and  indeed  the  boy  was  a  brother  to 
be  justly  proud  of.  And  Vernon  quite  re- 
turned the  admiration  as  he  saw  the  healthy 
glow  of  Eric's  features,  and  what  a  tall 
strong  boy  he  had  grown  to  be. 

And  so  they  quickly  joined  Mrs.  Trevor, 
who  embraced  her  nephew  with  a  mother's 
love  ;  and,  amid  all  that  nameless  question- 
ing of  delightful  trifles,  that  '  blossoming 
vein '  of  household  talk,  which  gives  such  an 
incommunicable  charm  to  the  revisiting  of 
home,  they  all  three  turned  into  the  house, 
where  Eric,  hungry  with  his  travels,  enjoyed 
at  leisure  the  'jolly  spread'  prepared  for 
him,  luxurious  beyond  anything  he  had  seen 
for  his  last  year  at  school.  When  he  and 
Vernon  went  up  to  their  room  at  night — 
the  same  little  room  in  which  they  slept  on 
the  night  when  they  first  had  met — they 
marked  their  heights  on  the  door  again, 
which  showed  Eric  that  in  the  last  year  he 
had  grown  two  inches,  a  fact  which  he  pointed 
out  to  Vernon  with  no  little  exultation. 
And  then  they  went  to  bed,  and  to  a  sleep 
over  which  brooded  the  indefinite  sensation 
of  a  great  unknown  joy  ; — that  rare  heavenly 
sleep  which  only  comes  once  or  twice  or 
thrice  in  life,  on  occasions  such  as  this. 

He  was  up  early  next  morning,  and, 
opening  his  window,  leaned  out  with  his 
hands  among  the  green  vine-leaves,  which 
encircled  it.  The  garden  looked  beautiful 
as  ever,  and  he  promised  himself  an  early 
enjoyment  of  those  currants  which  hung  in 
ruby  clusters  over  the  walls.  Everything 
was  bathed  in  the  dewy  balm  of  summer 
morning,  and  he  felt  very  happy  as,  with 
his  little  spaniel  frisking  round  him,  he 
visited  the  great  Newfoundland  in  his 
kennel,  and  his  old  pet  the  pony  in  the  stable. 


He  had  barely  finished  his  rounds  when 
breakfast  was  ready,  and  he  once  more  met 
the  home  circle  from  which  he  had  been 
separated  fo-r  a  year.  And  yet  over  all  his 
happiness  hung  a  sense  of  change  and  half 
melancholy  ;  they  were  not  changed,  but 
he  was  changed.  Mrs.  Trevor,  and  Fanny, 
and  Vernon  were  the  same  as  ever,  but  over 
him  had  come  an  alteration  of  feeling  and 
circumstance  ;  an  unknown  or  half-known 
something  which  cast  a  shadow  between 
them  and  him,  and  sometimes  made  him 
half  shrink  and  start  as  he  met  their  loving 
looks.  Can  no  schoolboy,  who  reads  his 
history,  understand  and  explain  the  feeling 
which  I  mean  ? 

By  that  mail  he  wrote  to  his  father  and 
mother  an  account  of  Russell's  death,  and 
he  felt  that  they  would  guess  why  the  letter 
was  so  blurred.  '  But,'  he  wrote,  *  I  have 
some  friends  still ;  especially  Mr.  Rose ' 
among  the  masters,  and  Monty  and  Upton 
among  the  boys.  Monty  you  know  ;  he  is 
more  like  Edwin  than  any  other  boy,  and  I 
like  him  very  much.  You  didn't  know 
Upton,  but  I  am  a  great  deal  with  him, 
though  he  is  much  older  than  I  am.  He 
is  a  fine  handsome  fellow,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  in  the  school.  I  hope  you  will 
know  him  some  day.' 

The  very  next  morning  Eric  received  a 
letter  which  he  at  once  recognised  to  be  in 
Upton's  hand- writing.  He  eagerly  tore  off 
the  envelope,  and  read — 

'  MY  DEAREST  ERIC — I  have  got  bad 
news  to  tell  you,  at  least  I  feel  it  to  be  bad 
news  for  me,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  you 
will  feel  it  to  be  bad  news  for  you.  In  short, 
I  am  going  to  leave  Roslyn,  and  probably  we 
shall  never  meet  there  again.  The  reason  is, 
I  have  had  a  cadetship  given  me,  and  I  am 
to  sail  for  India  in  September.  I  have  already 
written  to  the  school  to  tell  them  to  pack  up 
and  send  me  all  my  books  and  clothes. 

*  I  feel  leaving  very  much  ;  it  has  made 
me  quite  miserable.  I  wanted  to  stay  at 
school  another  year  at  least ;  and  I  will 
honestly  tell  you,  Eric,  one  reason  ;  I'm 
very  much  afraid  that  I've  done  you,  and 
Graham,  and  other  fellows  no  good ;  and 
I  wanted,  if  I  possibly  could,  to  undo  the 
harm  I  had  done.  Poor  Edwin's  death 
opened  my  eyes  to  a  good  many  things, 
and  now  I'd  give  all  I  have  never  to  have 
taught  or  encouraged  you  in  wrong  things. 
Unluckily  it's  too  late  ; — only,  I  hope  that 
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you  already  see,  as  I  do,  that  the  things  I 
mean  lead  to  evil  far  greater  than  we  ever 
used  to  dream  of. 

'  Good-bye  now,  old  fellow  !  Do  write 
to  me  soon,  and  forgive  me,  and  believe  me 
ever — Your  most  affectionate, 

'  HORACE  UPTON. 

« P.S. — Is  that  jolly  little  Vernon  going 
back  to  school  with  you  this  time  ?  I  re- 
member seeing  him  running  about  the 
shore  with  my  poor  cousin  when  you  were 
a  home  boarder,  and  thinking  what  a  nice 
little  chap  he  looked.  I  hope  you'll  look 
after  him  as  a  brother  should,  and  keep  him 
out  of  mischief.' 

Eric  folded  the  letter  sadly,  and  put  it 
into  his  pocket ;  he  didn't  often  show  them 
his  school  letters,  because,  like  this  one, 
they  often  contained  allusions  to  things 
which  he  did  not  like  his  aunt  to  know. 
The  thought  of  Upton's  leaving  made  him 
quite  unhappy,  and  he  wrote  him  a  long 
letter  by  that  post,  indignantly  denying  the 
supposition  that  his  friendship  had  ever 
done  him  anything  but  good. 

The  postscript  about  Vernon  suggested  a 
thought  that  had  been  often  in  his  mind. 
He  could  not  but  shudder  in  himself,  when 
he  thought  of  that  bright  little  brother  of 
his  being  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  evil 
which  he  himself  had  learnt,  and  sinking 
like  himself  into  slow  degeneracy  of  heart 
and  life.  It  often  puzzled  and  perplexed 
him,  and  at  last  he  determined  to  open 
his  heart,  partially  at  least,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Rose.  The  master  fully  understood  his 
doubts,  and  wrote  him  the  following  reply: — 

*  MY  DEAR  ERIC — I  have  just  received 
your  letter  about  your  brother  Vernon, 
and  I  think  that  it  does  you  honour.  I 
will  briefly  give  you  my  own  opinion. 

'You  mean,  no  doubt,  that,  from  your 
own  experience,  you  fear  that  Vernon  will 
hear  at  school  many  things  which  will 
shock  his  modesty,  and  much  language 
which  is  evil  and  blasphemous  ;  you  fear 


that  he  will  meet  with  many  bad  examples, 
and  learn  to  look  on  God  and  godliness  in 
a  way  far  different  from  that  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  at  home.  You  fear, 
in  short,  that  he  must  pass  through  the 
same  painful  temptations  to  which  you  have 
yourself  been  subjected ;  to  which,  perhaps, 
you  have  even  succumbed. 

Well,  Eric,  this  is  all  true.  Yet,  knowing 
this,  I  say,  by  all  means  let  Vernon  ccme 
Jo  Roslyn.  The  innocence  of  mere 
ignorance  is  a  poor  thing  ;  it  cannot,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  permanent,  nor  is  it 
at  all  valuable  as  a  foundation  of  character, 
The  true  preparation  for  life,  the  true  basis 
of  a  manly  character,  is  not  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  evil,  but  to  have  known  it  and 
avoided  it ;  not  to  have  been  sheltered 
front  temptation,  but  to  have  passed 
through  it  and  overcome  it  by  God's  help. 
Many  have  drawn  exaggerated  pictures  of 
the  lowness  of  public  school  morality  ;  th<3 
best  answer  is  to  point  to  the  good  and 
splendid  men  that  have  been  trained  in 
public  schools,  and  who  lose  no  opportunity 
of  recurring  to  them  with  affection.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  be  in  the  little  world  of 
school-life,  and  yet  not  of  it.  The  ruin  of 
human  souls  can  never  be  achieved  by 
enemies  from  without  unless  they  be  aided 
by  traitors  from  within.  Remember  our 
lost  friend ;  the  peculiar  lustre  of  his  piety 
was  caused  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  placed.  He  often  told  me 
before  his  last  hour,  that  he  rejoiced  to 
have  been  at  Roslyn :  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced there  much  real  happiness,  and 
derived  in  every  way  lasting  good. 

'  I  hope  you  have  been  enjoying  your 
holidays,  and  that  you  will  come  back  with 
the  "  spell  of  home  affection  "  alive  in  your 
heart.  I  shall  rejoice  to  make  Vernon' s 
acquaintance,  and  will  do  for  him  all  I  can. 
Bring  him  with  you  to  me  in  the  library  as 
soon  as  you  arrive. — Ever,  dear  Eric, 
'  Affectionately  yours, 

4  WALTER  ROSE.' 


END   OF   PART   I 
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YEAR  had  passed  since  the  events 
irrated  in  the  last  chapter,  and  had 
>ught  with  it  many  changes. 
To  Eric  the  changes  were  not  for  good, 
ic  memories  of  Russell  were  getting 
the  resolutions  made  during  his 
iend's  illness  had  vanished ;  the  bad 
ibits  laid  aside  after  his  death  had  been 
isumed.  All  this  took  place  very 
radually ;  there  were  many  inward 
iggles,  much  occasional  remorse,  but 
ic  struggles  by  degrees  grew  weaker,  and 
lorse  lost  its  sting,  and  Eric  Williams 
>n  learned  again  to  follow  the  multitude 
do  evil. 

He  was  now  sixteen  years  old,  and  high 
the  fifth  form,  and,  besides  this,  he  was 
iptain  of  the  school  eleven.      In  work  he 
id  fallen  off,  and  no    one  now  expected 
fulfilment  of   that    promise    of  genius 
/nich  he    had  given  them  when    he  first 
ime.      But  in  all    school  sports    he  had 
iproved,  and  was  the  acknowledged  leader 
id  champion  in  matters  requiring  boldness 
id    courage.      His  popularity  made    him 
fiddy ;  favour  of  man  led  to  forgetfulness 
God ;  and  even  a  glance  at  his  counte- 
lance  showed  a  self-sufficiency  and    arro- 
gance which  ill  became  the  refinement  of 
lis  features,  and  ill  replaced  the  ingenuous 
lodesty  of  former  days. 
And  Vernon  Williams  was  no  longer  a 
i\v  boy.     The    worst    had    happened    to 
him,  which  Eric    in    his    better  moments 
could    have  feared.      He    had    fallen    into 
thoroughly    bad     hands,    and    Eric,    who 
should  have  been  his  natural  guardian  and 


guide,  began  to  treat  him  with  indifference, 
and  scarcely  ever  had  any  affectionate 
intercourse  with  him.  It  is  by  no  means 
unfrequent  that  brothers  at  school  see  but 
little  of  each  other,  and  follow  their  several 
pursuits,  and  choose  their  various  com- 
panions, with  small  regard  to  the  relation- 
ship between  them. 

Yet  Eric  could  not  overlook  or  be  blind 
to  the  fact,  that  Vernon's  chief  friend  or 
leader  was  the  most  undesirable  whom  he 
could  have  chosen.  It  was  a  new  boy 
named  Brig  son.  This  boy  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  one  of  the  most  ill-managed 
schools  in  Ireland,  although,  of  course,  the 
fact  had  been  treacherously  concealed  from 
the  authorities  at  Roslyn  ;  and  now  he  was 
let  loose,  without  warning  or  caution,  among 
the  Roslyn  boys.  Better  for  them  if  their 
gates  had  been  open  to  the  pestilence  !  the 
pestilence  could  but  have  killed  the  body, 
but  this  boy — this  fore-front  fighter  in  the 
devil's  battle — did  much  to  ruin  many  an 
immortal  soul.  He  systematically,  from 
the  very  first,  called  evil  good,  and  good 
evil,  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for 
bitter.  He  openly  threw  aside  the  ad- 
mission of  any  one  moral  obligation. 
Never  did  some  of  the  Rosyln  boys,  to 
their  dying  day,  forget  the  deep,  intolerable, 
unfathomable  flood  of  moral  turpitude  and 
iniquity  which  he  bore  with  him  ;  a  flood, 
which  seemed  so  irresistible,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  such  boys  as  Montagu  and 
Owen  to  stay  its  onrush  seemed  as  futile 
as  the  weight  of  a  feather  to  bar  the  fury 
of  a  mountain  stream.  Eric  might  have 
done  much,  Duncan  might  have  done 
much,  to  aid  the  better  cause  had  they 
tried  ;  but  they  resisted  at  first  but  faintly, 
and  then  not  at  all,  until  they  too  were 
swept  away  in  the  broadening  tide  of  de- 
generacy and  sin. 
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Big,  burly,  and  strong,  though  much 
younger  than  he  looked  (if  he  stated  his 
age  correctly,  which  I  doubt),  Brigson, 
being  low  in  the  school,  naturally  became 
the  bully  and  the  leader  of  all  the  lower 
forms — the  bully  if  they  opposed  him,  the 
leader  if  they  accepted  his  guidance.  A 
little  army  of  small  boys  attended  him,  and 
were  ever  ready  for  the  schemes  of  mis- 
chief to  which  he  deliberately  trained  them, 
until  they  grew  almost  as  turbulent,  as  dis- 
obedient, and  as  wicked  as  himself.  He 
taught  both  by  precept  and  example,  that 
towards  masters  neither  honour  was  to  be 
recognised,  nor  respect  to  be  considered 
due.  To  cheat  them,  to  lie  to  them,  to 
annoy  them  in  every  possible  way — to  mis- 
represent their  motives,  mimic  their  defects, 
and  calumniate  their  actions — was  the 
conduct  which  he  inaugurated  towards 
them  ;  and  for  the  time  that  he  continued 
at  Roslyn  the  whole  lower  school  was 
a  Pandemonium  of  evil  passions  and  des- 
picable habits. 

Every  one  of  the  little  boys  became  more 
or  less  amenable  to  his  influence,  and 
among  them  Vernon  Williams.  Had  Eric 
done  his  duty,  this  would  never  have  been  ; 
but  he  was  half  ashamed  to  be  often  with 
his  brother,  and  disliked  to  find  him  so 
often  creeping  to  his  side.  He  flattered 
himself  that  in  this  feeling  he  was  only 
anxious  that  Vernon  should  grow  spirited 
and  independent ;  but,  had  he  examined 
'himself,  he  would  have  found  selfishness  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  Once  or  twice  his  manner 
showed  harshness  to  Vernon,  and  his  young 
brother  both  observed  and  resented  it. 
Montagu  and  others  noticed  him  for  Eric's 
sake  ;  but,  being  in  the  same  form  with 
Brigson,  Vernon  was  thrown  much  with 
him,  and  feeling,  as  he  did,  deserted  and 
lonely,  he  was  easily  caught  by  the  ascend- 
ency of  his  physical  strength  and  reckless 
daring.  Before  three  months  were  over, 
he  became,  to  Eric's  intolerable  disgust,  a 
ringleader  in  the  band  of  troublesome 
scapegraces,  whose  increasing  numbers 
were  the  despair  of  all  who  had  the  interest 
of  the  school  at  heart. 

Unfortunately,  Owen  was  now  head  of 
the  school,  and  from  his  constitutional  want 
of  geniality,  he  was  so  little  of  a  boy  that 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  others,  and 
little  authority  over  them.  He  simply  kept 
aloof,  holding  his  own  way,  and  retiring 


into  his  own  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  the 
society  of  one  or  two  congenial  spirits  in 
the  school,  so  as  in  no  way  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  spreading  corruption. 

Montagu,  now  Owen's  chief  friend,  was 
also  in  the  sixth,  and  fearlessly  expressed 
at  once  his  contempt  for  Brigson,  and  his 
dread  of  the  evil  he  was  effecting.  Had 
the  monitorial  system  existed,  that  con- 
tagion could  have  been  effectually  checked  ; 
but,  as  it  was,  brute  force  had  unlimited 
authority.  Ill  indeed  are  those  informed 
who  raise  a  cry,  and  join  in  the  ignorant 
abuse  of  that  noble  safeguard  of  English 
schools.  Any  who  have  had  personal  and 
intimate  experience  of  how  schools  work 
ivith  it  and  'without  it,  know  what  a 
Palladium  it  is  of  happiness  and  morality  ; 
how  it  prevents  bullying,  upholds  manliness, 
is  the  bulwark  of  discipline,  and  makes 
boys  more  earnest  and  thoughtful,  often  at 
the  most  critical  periods  of  their  lives,  by 
enlisting  all  their  sympathies  and  interests 
on  the  side  of  the  honourable  and  the 
just. 

Brigson  knew  at  a  glance  whom  he  had 
most  to  fear ;  Ball,  Attlay,  Llewellyn, 
Graham,  all  tolerated  or  even  approved  of 
him.  Owen  did  not  come  in  his  way,  so 
he  left  him  unmolested.  To  Eric  and 
Duncan  he  was  scrupulously  civil,  and  by 
flattery  and  deference  managed  to  keep 
apparently  on  excellent  terms  with  them. 
Eric  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  the  harm 
he  was  bringing  about,  and  in  answer  to 
the  indignant  and  measureless  invectives  of 
Montagu  and  others,  professed  to  see  in 
Brigson  a  very  good  fellow. 

Brigson  hated  Montagu,  because  he  read 
on  his  features  the  unvarying  glance  of 
undisguised  contempt.  He  dared  not  come 
across  him  openly,  since  Montagu  was  so 
high  in  the  school  ;  and  besides,  though 
much  the  bigger  of  the  two,  Brigson  was 
decidedly  afraid  of  him.  But  he  chose  sly 
methods  of  perpetual  annoyance.  He  nick- 
named him  '  Rosebud,'  he  talked  at  him 
whenever  he  had  an  opportunity ;  he 
poisoned  the  minds  of  the  gang  of  young- 
sters against  him  ;  he  spread  malicious 
reports  about  him ;  he  diminished  his 
popularity,  and  embittered  his  feelings,  by 
every  secret  and  underhand  means  which 
lay  in  his  power. 

One  method  of  torment  was  most  success- 
ful. As  a  study-boy,  Montagu  did  not 
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come  to  bed  till  an  hour  later  than  the 
lower  part  of  the  school,  and  Brigson 
taught  some  of  the  little  fellows  to  play  all 
kinds  of  tricks  to  his  bed  and  room,  so  that 
when  he  came  down,  it  was  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  finding  everything  in  confusion. 
Sometimes  his  bed  would  be  turned  right 
on  end,  and  he  would  have  to  put  it  to  the 
ground  and  remake  it  before  he  could  lie 
down.  Sometimes  all  the  furniture  in  the 
room  would  be  thrown  about  in  different 
corners,  with  no  trace  of  the  offender. 
Sometimes  he  would  find  all  sorts  of  things 
put  inside  the  bed  itself.  The  intolerable 
part  of  the  vexation  was,  to  be  certain  that 
this  was  done  at  Brigson's  instigation,  or 
by  his  own  hand,  without  having  the  means 
of  convicting  or  preventing  him.  Poor 
Monty  grew  very  sad  at  heart,  and  this 
perpetual  dastardly  annoyance  weighed  the 
more  heavily  on  his  spirits,  from  its  being 
of  a  kind  which  peculiarly  grated  on  his 
refined  taste,  and  his  natural  sense  of  what 
was  gentlemanly  and  fair. 

One  night,  coming  down,  as  usual,  in 
melancholy  dread,  he  saw  a  light  under  the 
door  of  his  room.  It  struck  him  that  he 
was  earlier  than  usual,  and  he  walked  up 
quickly  and  noiselessly.  There  they  were 
at  it !  The  instant  he  entered,  there  was  a 
rush  through  the  opposite  door,  and  he  felt 
convinced  that  one  of  the  retreating  figures 
was  Brigson's.  In  a  second  he  had  sprung 
across  the  room,  so  as  to  prevent  the  rest 
from  running,  and  with  heaving  breast  and 
flashing  eyes,  glared  at  the  intruders  as 
they  stood  there,  sheepish  and  afraid. 

'  What ! '  he  said  angrily  ;  *  so  you  are 
the  fellows  who  have  had  the  cowardice  to 
annoy  me  thus,  night  after  night,  for  weeks; 
you  miserable,  degraded  young  animals  ! ' 
and  he  looked  at  the  four  or  five  who  had 
not  made  their  escape.  *  What !  and  you 
among  them,3  he  said  with  a  start,  as  he 
caught  the  eye  of  Vernon  Williams.  '  Oh, 
this  is  too  bad.'  His  tone  showed  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  vexation,  and  for  a 
moment  he  said  no  more.  Instantly  Vernon 
was  by  him. 

'-Do  forgive  me,  do  forgive  me,  Mon- 
tagu,' he  said ;  '  I  really  didn't  know  it 
teased  you  so  much.' 

But  Montagu  shook  him  off,  and  at 
once  recovered  himself.  *  Wretched  boys  ! 
let  me  see  what  you  have  been  doing  to- 
night. Oh,  as  usual,'  he  said,  glancing  at 


the  complete  disorder  which  they  had  been 
effecting.  '  Ha !  but  what  is  this  ?  So 
Brigson  has  introduced  another  vile  secret 
among  you.  Well,  he  shall  rue  it ! '  and  he 
pointed  to  some  small,  almost  invisible  flakes 
of  a  whitish  substance,  scattered  here  and 
there  over  his  pillow.  It  was  a  kind  of  powder 
which,  if  once  it  touched  the  skin,  caused 
the  most  violent  and  painful  irritation. 

*  By  heavens,  this  is  too  bad ! '  he 
exclaimed,  stamping  his  foot  with  anger. 
'What  have  I  ever  done  to  you  young 
blackguards,  that  you  should  treat  me  thus  ? 
Have  I  ever  been  a  bully  ?  Have  I  ever 
harmed  one  of  you  ?  And  you,  too,  Vernon 
Williams  ! ' 

The  little  boy  trembled  and  looked 
ashamed  under  his  glance  of  sorrow  and 
scorn. 

'  Well,  I  know  who  has  put  you  up  to 
this  :  but  you  shall  not  escape  so.  I  shall 
thrash  you  every  one.' 

Very  quietly  he  suited  the  action  to  the 
word,  sparing  none.  They  took  it  patiently 
enough,  conscious  of  richly  deserving  it ; 
and  when  it  was  over,  Vernon  said,  *  Forgive 
me,  Montagu.  I  am  very  sorry,  and  will 
never  do  so  again.'  Montagu,  without 
deigning  a  reply,  motioned  them  to  go, 
and  then  sat  down,  full  of  grief,  on  his  bed. 
But  the  outrage  was  not  over  for  that  night 
and  no  sooner  had  he  put  out  the  light 
than  he  became  painfully  aware  that  several 
boys  were  stealing  into  the  room,  and  the 
next  moment  he  felt  a  bolster  fall  on  his 
head.  He  was  out  of  bed  in  an  instant, 
and  with  a  few  fierce  and  indignant  blows, 
had  scattered  the  crowd  of  his  cowardly 
assailants,  and  driven  them  away.  A 
number  of  fellows  had  set  on  him  in  the 
dark — on  him  of  all  others.  Oh,  what  a 
change  must  have  happened  in  the  school 
that  this  should  be  possible !  He  felt 
that  the  contagion  of  Brigson's  baseness 
had  spread  far  indeed. 

He  fought  like  a  lion,  and  several  of  the 
conspirators  had  reason  to  repent  their 
miscalculation  in  assaulting  so  spirited  an 
antagonist.  But  this  did  not  content  him  ; 
his  blood  was  up,  and  he  determined  to 
attack  the  evil  at  its  source.  He  strode 
through  his  discomfited  enemies  straight 
into  Brigson's  room,  struck  a  match,  and 
said,  '  Brigson,  get  out  of  bed  this  instant.' 

'  Hullo  ! '  grunted  Brigson,  pretending 
to  be  only  just  awake. 
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'  None  of  that,  you  blackguard  !  Wijl 
you  take  a  thrashing  ? ' 

'  No  ! '  roared  Brigson,  '  I  should  think 
not.' 

'Well,  then,  take  that!'  he  shouted, 
striking  him  in  the  face. 

The  fight  that  followed  was  very  short. 
In  a  single  round  Montagu  had  utterly 
thrashed,  and  stricken  to  the  earth,  and 
forced  to  beg  for  mercy,  his  cumbrous  and 
brutal  opponent.  He  seemed  to  tower 
above  him  with  a  magnificent  superiority, 
and  there  was  a  self-controlled  passion 
about  him  which  gave  tremendous  energy 
to  every  blo\\.  Brigson  was  utterly  dashed, 
confounded,  and  cowed,  and  took  without 
a  word  the  parting  kick  of  contempt  which 
Montagu  bestowed  on  him. 

'  There,'  he  said  to  the  fellows,  who  had 
thronged  in  from  all  the  dormitories  at  the 
first  hint  of  a  fight,  *  I,  a  sixth-form  fellow, 
have  condescended  to  thrash  that  base 
coward  there,  whom  all  you  miserable 
lower  boys  have  been  making  an  idol  and 
hero  of,  and  from  whom  you  have  been  so 
readily  learning  every  sort  of  blackguardly 
and  debasing  trick.  But  let  me  tell  you 
and  your  hero,  that  if  any  of  you  dare  to 
annoy  or  lift  a  finger  at  me  again,  you 
shall  do  it  at  your  peril.  I  despise  you  all ; 
there  is  hardly  one  gentlemanly  or  honour- 
able fellow  left  among  you  since  that  fellow 
Brigson  has  come  here ;  yes,  I  despise  you, 
and  you  know  that  you  deserve  it.'  And 
every  one  of  them  did  shrink  before  his 
just  and  fiery  rebuke. 

\  The  scene  was  not  over  when  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  Mr.  Rose  appeared. 
He  stood  amazed  to  see  Montagu  there  in 
his  night-shirt,  the  boys  all  round,  and 
Brigson  standing  over  a  basin,  washing  his 
nose,  which  was  bleeding  profusely, 
i  Montagu  instantly  stepped  up  to  him. 
'  You  can  trust  me,  sir ;  may  I  ask  you 
kindly  to  say  nothing  of  this  ?  I  have 
been  thrashing  some  one  that  deserved  it, 
and  teaching  these  fellows  a  lesson.' 

Mr.  Rose  saw  and  allowed  for  his  excited 
manner.  '  I  can  trust  you,'  he  said, 
*  Montagu,  and  shall  take  no  further  notice 
of  this  irregularity.  And  now  get  instantly 
to  your  beds.' 

But  Montagu,  slipping  on  his  clothes, 
went  straight  up  to  the  studies,  and  called 
the  upper  boys  together.  He  briefly  told 
them  what  had  occurred,  and  they  rejoiced 


greatly,  binding  themselves  for  the  future 
to  check,  if  they  could,  by  all  fair  means, 
Brigson's  pernicious  influence  and  abomin- 
able example. 

But  it  was  too  late  now ;  the  mischief 
was  done. 

'  O  Eric,'  said  Montagu,  *  why  did  you 
not  make  a  stand  against  all  this  before  ? 
Your  own  brother  was  one  of  them.' 

'  Little  wretch.  I'll  kick  him  well  for 
it,'  said  Eric. 

*  No,  no  ! '  said  Montagu,  *  that'll  do  no 
good.     Try  rather  to  look  after  him  a  little 
more.' 

( I  hope  you  will  forgive  him,  and  try 
and  rescue  him.' 

*  I  will  do  what    I   can,'   said   Montagu 
coldly. 

Eric  sighed,  and  they  parted. 

Montagu  had  hoped  that  after  this,  Eric 
would  at  least  break  off  all  open  connec- 
tion with  Brigson  ;  and,  indeed,  Eric  had 
meant  to  do  so.  But  that  personage  kept 
carefully  out  of  his  way  until  the  first  burst 
of  indignation  against  him  had  subsided, 
and  after  a  time  began  to  address  Eric  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Meanwhile  he 
had  completely  regained  his  ascendency 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  school,  which 
was  not  difficult,  because  they  were  wincing 
under  Montagu's  contempt,  and  mingled 
no  little  dislike  v/ith  it ;  a  dislike  which  all 
are  too  apt  to  feel  towards  those  whose 
very  presence  and  moral  superiority  are  a 
tacit  rebuke  of  their  own  failings.  But 
while  Montagu  was  hated,  Eric  was  at  the 
zenith  of  popular  favour,  a  favour  which 
Brigson  ostentatiously  encouraged.  He 
was  openly  flattered  and  caressed,  and  if 
ever  he  got  a  large  score  at  cricket,  it  was 
chalked  triumphantly  over  the  walls.  All 
this  he  was  weak  enough  to  enjoy  im- 
mensely, and  it  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  did  not  wish  to  risk  his  popularity 
by  breaking  with  Brigson.  So,  after  a 
little  constraint  and  coldness,  he  began  to 
stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to  him  as 
before. 

The  best  disposed  of  the  upper  boys 
disliked  all  this  very  much,  and  the  sixth 
and  fifth  forms  began  to  be  split  up  into 
two  main  parties — the  one  headed  by  Eric, 
and,  to  a  much  less  degree,  by  Duncan, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  games  and 
diversions  of  the  school,  and  troubled  them- 
selves comparatively  little  about  anything 
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else  ;  the  other  headed  by  Montagu,  who 
took  the  lead  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
to  counteract  the  pernicious  effects  of  the 
spreading  immorality. 

And  so  at  Roslyn,  owing  mainly*  to  the 
wickedness  of  one  depraved  boy,  and  the 
weak  fear  of  man  which  actuated  others, 
all  was  disunion,  misery,  and  deteriora- 
tion. The  community  which  had  once 
been  peaceful,  happy,  and  united,  was  filled 
with  violent  jealousy  and  heartburnings  ; 
every  boy's  hand  seemed  to  be  against  his 
neighbour;  lying,  bad  language,  dishonesty, 
grew  fearfully  rife,  and  the  few  who,  like 
Owen  and  Montagu,  remained  uncontamin- 
ated  by  the  general  mischief,  walked  alone 
and  despondent  amid  their  uncongenial 
and  degraded  schoolfellows. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND 

WILDNEY 

That  punishment's  the  best  to  bear 
That  follows  soonest  on  the  sin, 

And  guilt's  a  game  where  losers  fare 
Better  than  those  who  seem  to  win. 

Cov.  PATMORE. 

AT  the  beginning  of  this  quarter,  Eric 
and  Duncan  had  succeeded  to  one  of  the 
studies,  and  Owen  shared  with  Montagu 
the  one  which  adjoined  it. 

Latterly  the  small  boys,  in  the  universal 
spirit  of  disobedience,  had  frequented  the 
studies  a  good  deal,  but  it  was  generally 
understood  that  no  study  boy  might  ask 
any  one  to  be  a  regular  visitor  to  his  room 
without  the  leave  of  its  other  occupant. 

So  one  evening  Duncan  said  to  Eric, 
'  Do  you  know  little  Wildney  ? ' 

1  You  mean  that  jolly  fearless -looking 
little  fellow,  with  the  great  black  eyes,  who 
came  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  ? 
No,  I  don't  know  him.' 

'Well  he's  a  very  nice  little  fellow;  a 
regular  devil.' 

1  Humph  ! '  said  Eric,  laughing,  '  I  shall 
bring  out  a  new  Duncan -dictionary,  in 
which  K€pKOK€piovv\os  =  very  nice  little 
fellow.' 

'  Pooh  ! '  said  Duncan  ;  *  you  know  well 
enough  what  I  mean  ;  I  mean  he's  not  one 
of  your  white-faced,  lily-hearted  new  boys, 
but  has  lots  of  fun  in  him.' 


'  Well,  what  of  him  ? ' 

'  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  asking 
him  to  sit  in  the  study  when  he  likes  ? ' 

'  Not  the  least  in  the  world.' 

'Very  well,  I'll  go  and  fetch  him  now. 
But  wouldn't  you  like  to  ask  your  brother 
Vernon  to  come  in  too,  whenever  he's 
inclined  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Eric,  '  I  don't  care.  He  does 
come  every  now  and  then.' 

Duncan  went  to  fetch  Wildney,  and 
while  he  was  gone,  Eric  was  thinking  why 
he  didn't  give  Vernon  the  free  run  of  his 
study.  He  would  not  admit  to  himself  the 
true  reason,  which  was,  that  he  had  too 
much  ground  to  fear  that  his  example 
would  do  his  brother  no  good. 

Eric  soon  learned  to  like  Wildney,  who 
was  a  very  bright,  engaging,  spirited  boy, 
with  a  dash  of  pleasant  impudence  about 
him  which  took  Eric's  fancy.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  most  mischievous  of  the 
lower  fellows,  but,  although  clever,  did 
little  or  nothing  in  school,  and  was  in  the 
worse  repute  with  the  masters.  Until  he 
was  '  taken  up '  by  Eric,  he  had  been  a 
regular  little  hero  among  his  compeers, 
because  he  was  game  for  any  kind  of 
mischief,  and,  in  the  new  tone  of  popular 
morality,  his  fearless  disregard  of  rules 
made  him  the  object  of  general  admiration. 
From  this  time,  however,  he  was  much 
in  the  studies,  and  unhappily  carried  with 
him  to  those  upper  regions  the  temptation 
to  worse  and  more  injurious  follies  than  had 
yet  penetrated  there. 

It  was  an  ill  day  for  General  Wildney 
when  .he  sent  his  idolised  little  son  to 
Roslyn  ;  it  was  an  ill  day  for  Eric  when 
Duncan  first  asked  the  child  to  frequent 
their  study. 

It  was  past  nine  at  night,  and  the  lower 
school  had  gone  to  bed,  but  there  was 
Wildney  quietly  sitting  by  the  study  fire, 
while  Duncan  was  doing  some  Arnold's 
verses  for  him  to  be  shown  up  next  day. 

'  Bother  these  verses,'  said  Duncan,  '  I 
shall  have  a  whiff.  Do  you  mind,  Eric  ? ' 

'  No  ;  not  at  all.' 

'  Give  me  a  weed  too,'  said  Wildney. 

'  What !  young  un — you  don't  mean  to 
say  you  smoke  ? '  asked  Eric,  in  surprise. 

'  Don't  I,  though  ?  let  me  show  you. 
Why,  a  whole  lot  of  us  went  and  smoked 
two  or  three  pipes  by  Riverbend  only 
yesterday.' 
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*  Phew  !  said  Eric  ;  '  then  I  suppose  I 
must  smoke  too  to  keep  you  in  counte- 
nance ; '  and  he  took  a  cigar.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  touched  one  since  the  day 
at  the  Stack.  The  remembrance  made  him 
gloomy  and  silent.  '  Tempora  mutantur,' 
thought  he,  *  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis.' 

'  Why,  how  glum  you  are,'  said  Wildney, 
patting  him  on  the  head. 

'Oh  no ! '  said  Eric,  shaking  off  un- 
pleasant memories.  *  Look,'  he  continued, 
pointing  out  of  the  window  to  change  the 
subject,  *  what  a  glorious  night  it  is ! 
Nothing  but  stars,  stars,  stars.' 

'Yes,'  said  Duncan,  yawning,  'this  smok- 
ing makes  one  very  thirsty.  I  wish  I'd 
some  beer.' 

'  Well,  why  shouldn't  we  get  some  ? '  said 
Wildney  ;  '  it  would  be  very  jolly.' 

'  Get  some !  What !  at  this  time  of 
night  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  I'll  go  now,  if  you  like,  to  Elian, 
and  be  back  before  ten.' 

1  Nonsense,'  said  Eric  ;  '  it  ain't  worth 
while.' 

'  I  believe  you  think  I'm  afraid,'  said 
Wildney,  laughing,  and  looking  at  Eric 
with  his  dark  eyes ;  and  what's  more,  I 
believe  you're  afraid.' 

'Little  whippersnapper !'  said  Eric,  colour- 
ing, '  as  if  I  was  afraid  to  do  anything  you 
dare  do.  I'll  go  with  you  at  once,  if  you 
like.' 

'What  are  you  thinking  of?'  asked 
Duncan  ;  '  I  don't  care  twopence  about  the 
beer,  and  I  hope  you  won't  go.' 

'But  I  will,  though,'  said  Eric,  a  little 
nettled  that  Wildney,  of  all  people,  should 
think  him  wanting  in  pluck. 

'  But  how  will  you  get  out  ? ' 

1  Oh,  /'//  show  you  a  dodge  there,'  said 
Wildney.  '  Come  along.  Have  you  a  dark 
lantern  ? ' 

'  No,  but  I'll  get  Llewellyn's.' 

'  Come  along,  then.' 

So  the  little  boy  of  twelve  took  the 
initiative,  and,  carrying  the  dark  lantern, 
initiated  the  two  study-boys  of  sixteen  into 
a  secret  which  had  long  been  known  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  school. 

'  I  bant  obscuri  dubia  sub  luce.'  He  led 
them  quietly  down  stairs,  stole  with  them 
noiselessly  past  the  library  door,  and  took 
them  to  a  window  in  the  passage,  where  a 
pane  was  broken. 

'  Could  you  get  through  that  ? '  he  whis- 


pered to  Eric,  '  if  we  broke  away  the  rest 
of  the  glass  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know.  But  then,  there's  the  bar 
outside.' 

'Oh,  I'll- manage  that.  But  will  you  go 
and  peep  through  the  key-hole  of  the  library, 
and  see  who's  there,  Duncan  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Duncan  bluntly,  'no  key-holes 
for  me.' 

'  Hush  !  then  /will,'  and  he  glided  away, 
while  Eric,  as  quietly  as  he  could,  broke 
away  the  glass  until  it  was  all  removed. 

'  There's  only  old  Stupid,'  whispered  he, 
irreverently  designating  an  under-master 
named  Harley,  '  and  he's  asleep  before  the 
fire.  Now,  then,  just  lift  me  up,  Eric,  will 
you?' 

Eric  lifted  him,  and  he  removed  the  nails 
which  fastened  the  end  of  the  bar.  They 
looked  secure  enough,  and  were  nails  an 
inch  long  driven  into  the  mortar ;  but  they 
had  been  successfully  loosened,  and  only 
wanted  a  little  pull  to  bring  them  out.  In 
one  minute  Wildney  had  unfastened  and 
pushed  down  one  end  of  the  bar.  He  then 
got  through  the  broken  pane  and  dropped 
down  outside.  Eric  followed  with  some 
little  difficulty,  for  the  aperture  would  only 
just  admit  his  passage  ;  and  Duncan,  going 
back  to  the  study,  anxiously  awaited  their 
return. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  the 
autumn  air  was  pleasant  and  cool.  But 
Eric's  first  thought,  as  he  dropped  on  to 
the  ground,  was  one  of  shame  that  he  should 
suffer  his  new  friend,  a  mere  child,  so  easily 
to  tempt  him  into  disobedience  and  sin. 
He  had  hardly  thought  till  then  of  what 
their  errand  was  to  be,  but  now  he  couldn't 
help  so  strongly  disapproving  of  it,  that  he 
was  half  inclined  to  turn  back.  He  did 
not,  however,  dare  to  suggest  this,  lest 
Wildney  should  charge  him  with  cowardice, 
and  betray  it  to  the  rest.  Besides,  the 
adventure  had  its  own  excitement,  the  stars 
looked  splendid,  and  the  stolen  waters  were 
sweet. 

'  I  hope  we  shan't  be  seen  crossing  the 
playground/  said  Wildney.  '  My  eye, 
shouldn't  we  catch  it ! ' 

He  was  obviously  beginning  to  be  afraid  ; 
so  Eric  assumed  an  air  of  nonchalance,  and 
played  the  part  of  protector. 

'  Here,  take  my  arm,'  he  said ;  and  as 
Wildney  grasped  it  tight,  instead  of  feeling 
angry  and  ashamed  at  having  been  misled 
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by  one  so  much  his  junior,  Eric  felt  strongly 
drawn  towards  him  by  community  of  danger 
and  interest.  Reaching  Elian,  it  suddenly 
struck  him  that  he  did  not  know  where 
they  were  going  to  buy  the  beer.  He  asked 
Wildney. 

'Oh,  I  see  you're  not  half  up  to  snuff,' 
said  Wildney,  whose  courage  had  risen ; 
'  I'll  show  you.' 

He  led  to  a  little  low  public-house,  whence 
tipsy  songs  were  booming,  and  tapped  at  a 
side  door  three  times.  As  they  looked  in 
they  saw  some  sailors  boozing  in  a  dirty 
taproom,  and  enveloped  in  tobacco  smoke. 

The  side  door  was  opened,  and  a  cunning 
wicked-looking  man  held  up  a  light  to  see 
who  they  were. 

'  Hallo,  Billy,'  said  Wildney  confiden- 
tially, *  all  serene  ;  give  us  two  bottles  of 
beer — on  tick,  you  know.' 

*  Yessir — d'reckly,'  said  the  man,  with  a 
hateful  twinkle  of  the  eyes.      *  So  you're  out 
for  a   spree,'    he    continued,  ^inking  in  a 
knowing  way.      *  Won't  you  walk  into  the 
back  parlour  while  I  get  them  ? '     And  he 
showed    them   into  a    dingy  horrid    room 
behind   the  house,   stale  with   smoke,  and 
begrimed  with  dust. 

Eric  was  silent  and  disgusted,  but 
Wildney  seemed  quite  at  home.  The  man 
soon  returned  with  the  beer.  '  Wouldn't 
you  like  a  glass  of  summat  now,  young 
gen'leman  ? '  he  asked  in  an  insinuating 
way. 

*  No,  Billy  !  don't  jabber — we  must  be  off. 
Here,  open  the  door.' 

'  Stop,  I'll  pay,'  said  Eric.  *  What's  the 
damage  ? ' 

'Three  shilling,  sir,'  said  the  man. 
*  Glad  to  see  a  new  customer,  sir.'  He 
pocketed  the  money  and  showed  them  out, 
standing  to  look  after  them  with  a  malicious 
leer  as  they  disappeared,  and  jerking  his 
left  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

'  Faugh  ! '  said  Eric,  taking  a  long  breath 
as  they  got  out  again  into  the  moon- 
light, '  what  a  poisonous  place  !  Good 
gracious,  Charlie,  who  introduced  you 
there?' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  think  much  of  going  there] 
said  Wildney  carelessly ;  '  we  go  every 
week  almost.' 

'  We  !  who  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  Brigson  and  a  lot  us.  We  have  a 
club  there  which  we  call  "  the  Anti-muffs," 
and  that's  our  smoking-room.' 


'  And  is  that  horrid  beast  the  landlord  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  he  was  an  old  school-servant,  and 
there's  no  harm  in  him  that  I  know  of.' 

But  Eric  only  '  phewed '  again  two  or 
three  times,  and  thought  of  Montagu. 

Suddenly  Wildney  clutched  him  by  the 
arm,  and  pulled  him  into  the  deep  shadow 
of  a  porch,  whispering  in  a  low  tone, 
'  Look  ! ' 

Under  a  lamp-post  directly  opposite 
them,  stood  Mr.  Rose.  He  had  heard 
voices  and  footsteps  a  moment  before,  and, 
puzzled  at  their  sudden  cessation  in  the 
noiseless  street,  he  was  looking  round. 

'  We  must  run  for  it,'  whispered  Wildney 
hastily,  as  Mr.  Rose  approached  the  porch ; 
and  the  two  boys  took  to  their  heels,  and 
scampered  away  as  hard  as  they  could,  Eric 
helping  on  Wildney  by  taking  his  hand, 
and  neither  of  them  looking  behind.  They 
heard  Mr.  Rose  following  them  at  first,  but 
soon  distanced  him,  and  reached  a  place 
where  two  roads  met,  either  of  which  would 
lead  to  the  school. 

'  We  won't  go  by  the  road  ;  I  know  a 
short  cut  by  the  fields.  What  fun  ! '  said 
W7ildney,  laughing. 

'  What  an  audacious  little  monkey  you. 
are ;  you  know  all  sorts  of  dodges,' 
said  Eric. 

They  had  no  time  to  talk,  but  with  a 
speed  winged  by  fear  got  to  the  school, 
sprang  on  the  buttress  beneath  the  window, 
effected  their  entrance;  and  vanished  after 
replacing  the  bar — Eric  to  his  study,  and 
Wildney  to  his  dormitory. 

'  Here's  a  go  ! '  said  the  latter,  as  they 
ran  up  stairs  ;  '  I've  smashed  one  of  the 
beer  bottles  in  getting  through  the  window, 
and  my  trousers  are  deluged  with  the 
stuff.' 

They  had  hardly  separated  when  Mr. 
Rose's  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs.  He 
was  just  returning  from  a  dinner-party, 
when  the  sight  of  two  boys  and  the  sound 
of  their  voices  startled  him  in  the  street,  and 
their  sudden  disappearance  made  him  sure 
that  they  were  Roslyn  boys,  particularly 
when  they  began  to  run.  He  strongly 
suspected  that  he  recognised  Wildney  as 
one  of  them,  and  therefore  made  straight 
for  his  dormitory,  which  he  entered,  just  as 
that  worthy  had  thrust  the  beer-stained 
trousers  under  his  bed.  Mr.  Rose  walked 
up  quietly  to  his  bedside,  and  observed 
that  he  was  not  asleep,  and  that  he  still 
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had  half  his  clothes  on.  He  was  going 
away  when  he  saw  a  little  bit  of  the  trousers 
protruding  under  the  mattress,  and  giving  a 
pull,  out  they  came  wringing  wet  with  the 
streams  of  beer.  He  could  not  tell  at  first 
what  this  imported,  but  a  fragment  of  the 
bottle  fell  out  of  the  pocket  with  a  crash  on 
the  floor,  and  he  then  discovered.  Taking 
no  notice  of  Wildney's  pretended  sleep,  he 
said  quietly,  '  Come  to  me  before  breakfast 
to-morrow,  Wildney,'  and  went  down  stairs. 
Eric  came  in  soon  after,  and  found  the 
little  fellow  vainly  attempting  to  appear 
indifferent  as  he  related  to  his  admiring 
auditors  the  night's  adventure  ;  being  evi- 
dently rather  proud  of  the  cEric  and  I,' 
which  he  introduced  every  now  and  then 
into  his  story. 

*  Has  he  twigged  you  ? ' 
<  Yes.' 

' And  me?' 

1 1  don't  know  ;  we  shall  see  to-morrow.' 
'  I  hope  not,'  said  Eric  ;  '  I'm  sorry  for 
you,  Charlie.' 

*  Can't  be  cured,  must  be  endured,'  said 
Wildney. 

'  Well,  good-night !  and  don't  lose  heart.' 

Eric  went  back  to  Duncan  in  the  study, 
and  they  finished  the  other  bottle  of  beer 
between  them,  though  without  much  enjoy- 
ment, because  they  were  full  of  surmises  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  discovery,  and  the 
nature  of  the  punishment. 

Eric  went  in  to  tell  Montagu  of  their 
escapade. 

He  listened  very  coldly,  and  said,  'Well, 
Eric,  it  would  serve  you  right  to  be  caught. 
What  business  have  you  to  be  going  out  at 
night  at  the  invitation  of  contemptible  small 
fry,  like  this  little  Wildney  ? ' 

'  I  beg  you  won't  speak  of  any  friend  of 
mine  in  those  terms,'  said  Eric,  drawing  up 
haughtily. 

'  I  hope  you  don't  call  a  bad  little  boy 
like  Wildney,  who'd  be  no  credit  to  any  one, 
your  friend,  Eric  ? ' 

'Yes,  I  do  though.  He's  one  of  the 
pluckiest,  finest,  most  promising  fellows  in 
the  lower  shool.' 

'  How  I  begin  to  hate  that  word  plucky,' 
said  Montagu ;  *  it's  made  the  excuse  here 
for  everything  that's  wrong,  base,  and  un- 
manly. It  seems  to  me  it's  infinitely  more 
"  plucky  "  just  now  to  do  your  duty  and  not 
be  ashamed  of  it.' 

'You've  certainly  required  that  kind  of 


pluck  to  bear  you  up  lately,   Monty,'  said 
Owen,  looking  up  from  his  books. 

'  Pluck  ! '  said  Montagu  scornfully  ;  '  you 
seem  to  me  to  think  it  consists  in  lowering 
yourself  down  to  the  level  of  that  odious 
Brigson,  and  joining  hand  and  glove  with 
the  dregs  of  the  school.' 

'  Dregs  of  the  school !  Upon  my  word, 
you're  coo],  to  speak  of  any  of  my  associates 
in  that  way,'  said  Eric,  now  thoroughly 
angry. 

'  Associates  ! '  retorted  Montagu  hotly  ; 
'  pretty  associates  !  How  do  you  expect 
anything  good  to  go  on,  when  fellows  high 
in  the  school  like  you  have  such  dealings 
with  the  refined  honourable  Brigson,  and 
the  exemplary  intellectual  Wildney  ? ' 

'  You're  a  couple  of  confounded  muffs  ! ' 
shouted  Eric,  banging  the  door  and  flinging 
into  his  own  study  again  without  further 
reply. 

'  Haven't  you  been  a  little  hard  on  him, 
considering  the  row  he's  in  ? '  asked  Owen. 

'  Montagu's  head  was  resting  on  his  hand 
as  he  bent  over  the  table.  '  Perhaps  I  have, 
indeed.  But  who  could  help  it,  Owen,  in 
the  present  state  of  things  ?  Yes,  you're 
right,'  he  said,  after  a  pause  ;  '  this  wasn't 
the  time  to  speak.  I'll  go  and  talk  to  him 
again.  But  how  utterly  changed  he  is  ! ' 

He  found  Eric  on  the  stairs  going  down 
to  bed  with  an  affectation  of  noise  and 
gaiety.  He  ran  after  him,  and  said — 

'  Forgive  me  my  passion  and  sarcasm, 
Williams.  You  know  I  am  apt  to  express 
myself  strongly.'  He  could  not  trust  him- 
self to  say  more,  but  held  out  his  hand. 

Eric  got  red,  and  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

'  Come,  Eric,  it  isn't  wholly  my  fault,  is 
it,  that  we  are  not  so  warm  to  each  other 
as  we  were  when ' 

'  O  Monty,  Monty  ! '  said  Eric,  softened 
by  the  allusion  ;  and  he  warmly  grasped  his 
friend's  proffered  hand. 

'  O  Eric  ! ' 

The  two  shook  hands  in  silence,  and  as 
they  left  each  other  they  felt  that  while 
things  continued  thus  their  friendship  could 
not  last.  It  was  a  sad  thought  for  both. 

Next  morning  Wildney  received  a  severe 
flogging,  but  gained  great  reputation  by  not 
betraying  his  companion,  and  refusing  to 
drop  the  least  hint  as  to  their  means  of 
getting  out,  or  their  purpose  in  visiting 
Elian.  So  the  secret  of  the  bar  remained 
undiscovered,  and  when  any  boy  wanted  to 
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get  out  at  night — (unhappily  the  trick  now 
became  common  enough) — he  had  only  to 
break  a  pane  of  glass  in  that  particular 
window,  which,  as  it  was  in  the  passage, 
often  remained  unmended  and  undiscovered 
for  weeks. 

After  the  flogging,  Mr.  Rose  said  shortly 
to  Eric,  '  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

The  boy's  heart  misgave  him  as  they 
entered  the  familiar  library. 

1 1  think  I  suspect  who  was  Wildney's 
companion.' 

Eric  was  silent. 

*  I  have  no  proof,  and  shall  not  therefore 
act  on  vague  suspicion  ;  but  the  boy  whom 
I  do  suspect  is  one  whose  course  lately  has 
given  me  the  deepest  pain  ;  one  who  has 
violated  all  the  early  promise  he  gave  ;  one 
who  seems  to  be  going  farther  and  farther 
astray,  and  sacrificing  all  moral  principle 
to  the  ghost  of  a  fleeting  and  most  despic- 
able popularity — to  the  approval  of  those 
whom  he  cannot  himself  approve.' 

Eric  still  silent. 

*  Whatever  you  do  yourself,  Williams  ' — 
(it  was  the  first  time  for  two  years  that  Mr. 
Rose  had   called  him  'Williams,'  and  he 
winced  a  little) — '  whatever  you  do  yourself ^ 
Williams,  rests  with  you;  but  remember  it 
is   a    ten-thousandfold    heavier    and    more 
accursed  crime  to  set  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  way  of  others,  and   abuse   your  influ- 
ence to  cause  any  of  Christ's  little  ones  to 
perish.' 

'  I  wasn't  the  tempter,  however,'  thought 
Eric,  still  silent ; — it  was  the  silence  of  pride 
and  unwilling  conviction. 

'  Well,  you  seem  hardened,  and  give  no 
sign.  Believe  me,  Williams,  I  grieve  for 
you,  and  that  bitterly.  My  interest  in  you 
is  no  less  warm,  though  my  affection  for 
you  cannot  be  the  same.  You  may  go.' 

'  Another  friend  alienated,  and  oh,  how 
true  a  one  !  He  has  not  asked  me  to  see 
him  once  this  term,'  thought  Eric  sadly  ; 
but  a  shout  of  pleasure  greeted  him  directly 
he  joined  the  football  in  the  playground, 
and  half  consoled,  he  hoped  Mr.  Rose  had 
heard  it,  and  understood  that  it  was  meant 
for  the  boy  whom  he  had  just  been  rebuk- 
ing. ' Well,  after  all,'  he  thought,  '  I  have 
some  friends  still.' 

Yes,  friends,  such  as  they  were  !  Except 
Duncan,  hardly  one  boy  whom  he  really 
respected  ever  walked  with  him  now.  Even 
little  Wright,  one  of  the  very  few  lower 


boys  who  had  risen  superior  to  Brigson's 
temptations,  seemed  to  keep  clear  of  him  as 
much  as  he  could  :  and  in  absolute  vacuity, 
he  was  obliged  to  associate  with  fellows 
like  Attlay,  and  Graham,  and  Llewellyn, 
and  Ball. 

Even  with  Ball !  All  Eric's  repugnance 
for  this  boy  seemed  to  have  evaporated  ; 
they  were  often  together,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, were  sworn  friends.  Eric  did  not 
shrink  now  from  such  conversation  as  was 
pursued  unchecked  in  his  presence  by  nearly 
every  one  ;  nay,  worse,  it  had  lost  its  horror, 
and  he  was  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to 
join  in  it  himself.  This  plague-spot  had 
fretted  more  deeply  than  any  other  into  the 
heart  of  the  school  morality,  and  the  least 
boys  seemed  the  greatest  proficients  in  un- 
baring, without  a  blush,  its  hideous  ugliness. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD 

'THE   JOLLY    HERRING' 
Velut  unda  supervenit  undam. — HORACE. 

'  THE  Anti-muffs  request  the  honour  of  Eric 
Williams's  company  to  a  spread  they  are 
going  to  have  to-morrow  evening  at  half- 
past  four,  in  their  smoking-room.' 

A  note  to  this  effect  was  put  into  Eric's 
hands  with  much  empressement  by  Wildney 
after  prayers.  He  read  it  when  he  got  into 
his  study,  and  hardly  knew  whether  to  be 
pleased  or  disgusted  at  it. 

He  tossed  it  to  Duncan,  and  said,  '  What 
shall  I  do  ? ' 

Duncan  turned  up  his  nose,  and  chucked 
the  note  into  the  fire. 

'  I'd  give  them  that  answer,  and  no 
other.' 

'Why?' 

'  Because,  Eric,'  said  Duncan,  with  more 
seriousness  than  was  usual  with  him,  '  I 
can't  help  thinking  things  have  gone  too 
far  lately.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Well,  I'm  no  saint  myself,  Heaven 
knows  ;  but  I  do  think  that  the  fellows  are 
worse  now  than  I  have  ever  known  them 
— far  worse.  Your  friend  Brigson  reigns 
supreme  out  of  the  studies  ;  he  has  laid 
down  a  law  that  no  work  is  to  be  done  down 
stairs  ever  under  any  pretence,  and  it's  only 
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by  getting  into  one  of  the  studies  that  good 
little  chaps  like  Wright  can  get  on  at  all. 
Even  in  the  classrooms  there's  so  much 
row  and  confusion  that  the  mere  thought  of 
work  is  ridiculous.' 

'Well,  there's  no  great  harm  in  a  little 
noise,  if  that's  all.' 

'  But  it  isn't  all.  Trie  talk  of  nearly  the 
whole  school  is  getting  most  blackguardly  ; 
shamelessly  so.  Only  yesterday  Wildney 
was  chatting  with  Vernon  up  here  (you 
were  out,  or  Vernon  would  not  have  been 
here)  while  I  was  reading ;  they  didn't 
seem  to  mind  me,  and  I'm  sure  you'd  have 
been  vexed  to  the  heart  if  you'd  heard  how 
they  talked  to  each  other.  At  last  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer,  and  bouncing  up,  I 
boxed  both  their  ears  smartly,  and  kicked 
them  down  stairs.' 

As  Eric  said  nothing,  Duncan  continued, 
'  And  I  wish  it  ended  in  talk,  but ' 

'  But  I  believe  you're  turning  Owenite. 
Why,  bless  me,  we're  only  schoolboys  ;  it'll 
be  lots  of  time  to  turn  saint  some  other 
day.' 

Eric  was  talking  at  random,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  opposition.  *  You  don't  want  to 
make  the  whole  school  such  a  muffish  set 
as  the  Rosebuds,  do  you  ? ' 

There  was  something  of  assumed 
bravado  in  Eric's  whole  manner  which 
jarred  on  Duncan  exceedingly.  '  Do  as 
you  like,'  he  said  curtly,  and  went  into 
another  study. 

Immediately  after  came  a  rap  at  the 
door,  and  in  walked  Wildney,  as  he  often 
did  after  the  rest  were  gone  to  bed,  merely 
slipping  his  trousers  over  his  night-shirt, 
and  running  up  to  the  studies. 

'Well,  you'll  come  to  the  Anti-muffs, 
won't  you  ? '  he  said. 

'To  that  pestilential  place  again? — not  I.' 

Wildney  looked  offended.  '  Not  after 
we've  all  asked  you  ?  The  fellows  won't 
half  like  your  refusing.' 

He  had  touched  Eric's  weak  point. 

*  Do  come,'  he  said,  looking  up  in  Eric's 
face. 

'  Confound  it  all,'  answered  Eric,  hastily. 
'Yes,  I've  no  friends,  I'll  come,  Charlie. 
Anything  to  please  you,  boy.' 

'  That's  a  brick.  Then  I  shall  cut  down 
and  tell  the  fellows.  They'll  be  no  end 
glad.  No  friends  !  what  bosh  !  why,  all 
the  school  like  you.'  And  he  scampered 
off,  leaving  Eric  ill  at  ease. 


Duncan  didn't  re-enter  the  study  that 
evening. 

The  next  day,  about  half-past  four,  Eric 
found  himself  on  the  way  to  Elian.  As  he 
\vas  starting,  Ball  caught  him  up  and 
said — 

'  Are  you  going  to  the  Anti-muffs  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  why  ?  are  you  going  too  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  do  you  mind  our  going  together  ?  ; 

'  Not  at  all." 

In  fact,  Eric  was  very  glad  of  some  one 
— no  matter  who — to  keep  him  in  counte- 
nance, for  he  felt  considerably  more  than 
half  ashamed  of  himself. 

They  went  to  the  '  The  Jolly  Herring,' 
as  the  pothouse  was  called,  and  passed 
through  the  dingy  beery  taproom  into  the 
back  parlour,  to  which  Eric  had  already 
been  introduced  by  Wildney.  About  a 
dozen  boys  were  assembled,  and  there  was 
a  great  clapping  as  the  two  new-comers 
entered.  A  long  table  was  laid  down  the 
room,  which  was  regularly  spread  for  dinner. 

'  Now  then,  Billy  •,  make  haste  with  the 
goose,'  called  Brigson.  '  I  vote,  boys,  that 
Eric  Williams  takes  the  chair.' 

'  Hear  !  hear  ! '  said  half  a  dozen  ;  and 
Eric,  rather  against  his  will,  found  himself 
ensconced  at  the  end  of  the  table,  with 
Brigson  and  Ball  on  either  hand.  The 
villainous  low-foreheaded  man,  whom  they 
called  Billy,  soon  brought  in  a  tough 
goose  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  some 
fowls  at  the  other ;  and  they  fell  to,  doing 
ample  justice  to  the  Sous  twr?^,  while  Billy 
waited  on  them.  There  was  immense  up- 
roar during  the  dinner,  every  one  eating  as 
fast,  and  talking  as  loud,  as  he  could. 

The  birds  soon  vanished,  and  were 
succeeded  by  long  roly-poly  puddings, 
which  the  boys  called  Goliahs  ;  and  they, 
too,  rapidly  disappeared.  Meanwhile  beer 
was  circling  only  too  plentifully. 

'  Now  for  the  dessert,  Billy,'  called 
several  voices  ;  and  that  worthy  proceeded 
to  put  on  the  table  some  figs,  cakes, 
oranges,  and  four  black  bottles  of  wine. 
There  was  a  general  grab  for  these 
dainties,  and  one  boy  shouted,  '  I  say,  I've 
had  no  wine.' 

'  Well,  it's  all  gone.  We  must  get  some 
brandy — it's  cheaper,'  said  Brigson  ;  and 
accordingly  some  brandy  was  brought  in, 
which  the  boys  diluted  with  hot  water,  and 
soon  despatched. 

'  Here  !  before  you're  all  done  swilling,' 
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said  Brigson,  '  I've  got  a  health  :  "  Con- 
found muffs  and  masters,  and  success  to 
the  antis."  ' 

'  And  their  chairman/  suggested  Wildney. 

*  And  their  chairman,  the  best  fellow  in 
the  school,'  added  Brigson. 

The  health  was  drunk  with  due  clamour, 
and  Eric  (ridiculous  and  meaningless  as  he 
thought  the  toast)  got  up  to  thank  them. 

'  I'm  not  going  to  spout,'  he  said  ;  '  but 
boys  must  be  boys,  and  there's  no  harm  in 
a  bit  of  fun.  I  for  one  have  enjoyed  it,  and 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  asking  me  ; 
and  now  I  call  for  a  song.' 

*  Wildney !  Wildney's  song,'  called 
several. 

Wildney  had  a  good  voice,  and  struck 
up  without  the  least  bashfulness — 

'  Come,  landlord,  fill  the  flowing  bowl 

Until  it  does  run  over  ! 
Come,  landlord,  fill,    etc.' 

'  Now,'   he  said,    'join   in   the  chorus ! 
The  boys,  all  more  or  less  excited,  joined 
in  heartily  and, uproariously — 

1  For  to-night  we'll  merry  merry  be  ! 
For  to-night  we'll  merry  merry  be  ! 
For  to-night  we'll  merry  merry  be  ! 
To-morrow  we'll  be  sober  ! ' 

While  Wildney  sang,  Eric  had  time  to 
think.  As  he  glanced  round  the  room  at 
the  flushed  faces  of  the  boys,  some  of  whom 
he  could  not  recognise  in  the  dusky 
atmosphere,  a  qualm  of  disgust  and  shame 
passed  over  him.  Several  of  them  were 
smoking,  and,  with  Ball  and  Brigson 
heading  the  line  on  each  side  of  the  table, 
he  could  not  help  observing  what  a  bad 
set  they  looked.  The  remembrance  of 
Russell  came  back  to  him.  Oh,  if  Edwin 
could  have  known  that  he  was  in  such 
company  at  such  a  place  !  And  by  the 
door  stood  Billy,  watching  them  all  like  an 
evil  spirit,  with  a  leer  of  saturnine  malice 
on  his  evil  face. 

But  the  bright  little  Wildney,  uncon- 
scious of  Eric's  bitter  thoughts,  sang  on 
with  overflowing  mirth.  As  Eric  looked  at 
him,  shining  out  like  a  sunbeam  among  the 
rest,  he  felt  something  like  blood-guiltiness 
on  his  soul,  when  he  felt  that  he  was 
sanctioning  the  young  boy's  presence  in 
that  degraded  assemblage. 

Wildney  meanwhile  was  just  beginning 
the  next  verse,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 


a  general  cry  of  *  Cave,  cave.'  In  an 
instant  the  room  was  in  confusion  ;  some 
one  dashed  the  candles  upon  the  floor,  the 
table  was  overturned  with  a  mighty  crash, 
and  plates,  glasses,  and  bottles  rushed  on 
to  the  ground  in  shivers.  Nearly  every 
one  bolted  for  the  door,  which  led  through 
the  passage  into  the  street ;  and  in  their 
headlong  flight  and  selfishness,  they 
stumbled  over  each  other,  and  prevented 
all  egress,  several  being  knocked  down  and 
bruised  in  the  crush.  Others  made  for  the 
taproom  ;  but,  as  they  opened  the  door 
leading  into  it,  there  stood  Mr.  Ready  and 
Mr.  Gordon  !  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  without  being  seen,  they  made  no 
further  attempt  at  escape.  All  this  was 
the  work  of  a  minute.  Entering  the  back 
parlour,  the  two  masters  quickly  took  down 
the  names  of  full  half  the  boys  who,  in  the 
suddenness  of  the  surprise,  had  been  un- 
able to  make  their  exit. 

And  Eric  ? 

The  instant  that  the  candles  were  knocked 
over,  he  felt  Wildney  seize  his  hand,  and 
whisper,  '  This  way  ;  all  serene  ; '  following, 
he  groped  his  way  in  the  dark  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  where  Wildney,  shoving  aside  a 
green  baize  curtain,  noiselessly  opened  a 
door,  which  at  once  led  them  into  a  little 
garden.  There  they  both  crouched  down 
under  a  lilac  tree  beside  the  house,  and 
listened  intently. 

There  was  no  need  for  this  precaution  ; 
their  door  remained  unsuspected,  and  in 
five  minutes  the  coast  was  clear.  Creeping 
into  the  house  again,  they  whistled,  and 
Billy  coming  in,  told  them  that  the  masters 
had  gone,  and  all  was  safe. 

*  Glad  ye're  not  twigged  gen'lemen,'  he 
said ;  *  but  there'll  be  a  pretty  sight  of 
damage  for  all  this  glass  and  plates.' 

'  Shut  up  with  your  glass  and  plates,' 
said  Wildney.  '  Here,  Eric,  we  must  cut 
for  it  again.' 

It  was  the  dusk  of  a  winter  evening  when 
they  got  out  from  the  close  room  into  the 
open  air,  and  they  had  to  consider  which 
way  they  would  choose  to  avoid  discovery. 
They  happened  to  choose  the  wrong,  but 
escaped  by  dint  of  hard  running,  and 
Wildney's  old  short  cut.  As  they  ran  they 
passed  several  boys  (who,  having  been 
caught,  were  walking  home  leisurely),  and 
managed  to  get  back  undiscovered,  when 
they  both  answered  their  names  quite 
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innocently  at  the  roll-call,  immediately  after 
lock-up. 

'  What  lucky  dogs  you  are  to  get  off,3 
said  many  boys  to  them. 

'  Yes  ;  it's  precious  lucky  for  me,'  said 
Wildney.  ' If  I'd  been  caught  at  this  kind 
of  thing  a  second  time,  I  should  have  got 
something  worse  than  a  swishing.' 

'Well  it's  all  through  you  I  escaped,' 
said  Eric,  '  you  knowing  little  scamp.' 

'  I'm  glad  of  it,  Eric,'  said  Wildney,  in 
his  fascinating  way,  '  since  it  was  all 
through  me  you  went.  It's  rather  too 
hazardous  though  ;  we  must  manage  better 
another  time.' 

During  tea-time  Eric  was  silent,  as  he 
felt  pretty  sure  that  none  of  the  sixth  form 
or  other  study-boys  would  particularly 
sympathise  with  his  late  associates.  Since 
the  previous  evening  he  had  been  cool  with 
Duncan,  and  the  rest  had  long  rather 
despised  him  as  a  boy  who'd  do  anything 
to  be  popular ;  so  he  sat  there  silent,  look- 
ing as  disdainful  as  he  could,  and  not 
touching  the  tea,  for  which  he  felt  dis- 
inclined after  the  recent  potations.  But 
the  contemptuous  exterior  hid  a  self-reprov- 
ing heart,  and  he  felt  how  far  more  worthy 
Owen  and  Montagu  were  than  he.  How 
gladly  would  he  have  changed  places  with 
them ;  how  much  he  would  have  given  to 
recover  some  of  their  forfeited  esteem. 

The  master  on  duty  was  Mr.  Rose,  and 
after  tea  he  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes 
while  the  tables  were  cleared  for  l  prepara- 
tion,' and  the  boys  were  getting  out  their 
books  and  exercises.  All  the  study  and 
classroom  boys  were  expected  to  go  away 
during  this  interval ;  but  Eric,  not  noticing 
Mr.  Rose's  entrance,  sat  gossiping  with 
Wildney  about  the  dinner  and  its  possible 
consequences  to  the  school. 

He  was  sitting  on  the  desk  carelessly, 
with  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  bending 
down  towards  Wildney.  He  had  just 
told  him  that  he  looked  like  a  regular  little 
sunbeam  in  the  smoking-room  of  '  The 
Jolly  Herring,'  and  Wildney  was  pretend- 
ing to  be  immensely  offended  by  the 
simile. 

'  Hush !  no  more  talking,'  said  Mr. 
Rose,  who  did  everything  very  gently  and 
quietly.  Eric  heard  him,  but  he  was  inclined 
to  linger,  and  had  always  received  such 
mild  treatment  from  Mr.  Rose,  that  he 
didn't  think  he  would  take  much  notice  of 


the  delay.  For  the  moment  he  did  not, 
so  Wildney  began  to  chatter  again. 

*  All  study-boys  to  leave  the  room,'  said 
Mr.  Rose. 

Eric  just  glanced  round  and  moved 
slightly  ;  he  might  have  gone  away,  but 
that  he  caught  a  satirical  look  in  Wildney's 
eye,  and  besides  wanted  to  show  off  a 
little  indifference  to  his  old  master,  with 
whom  he  had  had  no  intercourse  since 
their  last-mentioned  conversation. 

'  Williams,  go  away  instantly ;  what  do 
you  mean  by  staying  after  I  have  dismissed 
you  ? '  said  Mr.  Rose  sternly. 

Every  one  knew  what  a  favourite  Eric 
had  once  been,  so  this  speech  created  a 
a  slight  titter.  The  boy  heard  it  just  as 
he  was  going  out  of  the  room,  and  it 
annoyed  him,  and  called  to  arms  all  his 
proud  and  dogged  obstinacy.  Pretending 
to  have  forgotten  something,  he  walked 
conceitedly  back  to  Wildney,  and  whispered 
to  him,  '  I  shan't  go  if  he  chooses  to  speak 
like  that.' 

A  red  flush  passed  over  Mr.  Rose's 
cheek ;  he  took  two  strides  to  Eric,  and 
laid  the  cane  sharply  once  across  his  back. 

Eric  was  not  quite  himself,  or  he  would 
not  have  acted  as  he  had  done.  His 
potations,  though  not  deep,  had,  with  the 
exciting  events  of  the  evening,  made  his 
head  giddy,  and  the  stroke  of  the  cane, 
which  he  had  not  felt  now  for  two  years, 
roused  him  to  madness.  He  bounded  up, 
sprang  towards  Mr.  Rose,  and  almost 
before  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  had 
wrenched  the  cane  out  of  his  hands, 
twisted  it  violently  in  the  middle  until  it 
broke,  and  flung  one  of  the  pieces  furiously 
in  the  fire. 

For  one  instant,  boy  and  master — 
Eric  Williams  and  Mr.  Rose — stood  facing 
each  other  amid  breathless  silence,  the  boy 
panting  and  passionate,  with  his  brain 
swimming,  and  his  heart  on  fire ;  the 
master  pale,  grieved,  amazed  beyond 
measure,  but  perfectly  self-collected. 

'After  that  exhibition,'  said  Mr.  Rose, 
with  cold  and  quiet  dignity,  'you  had 
better  leave  the  room.' 

'  Yes,  I  had,'  answered  Eric  bitterly ; 
there's  your  cane.'  And,  flinging  the 
other  fragment  at  Mr.  Rose's  head,  he 
strode  blindly  out  of  the  room,  sweeping 
books  from  the  table,  and  overturning 
several  boys  in  his  way.  He  then  banged 
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the  door  with  all  his  force,  and  rushed  up 
into  his  study. 

Duncan  was  there,  and  remarking  his 
wild  look  and  demeanour,  asked,  after  a 
moment's  awkward  silence,  *  Is  anything 
the  matter,  Williams  ? 5 

*  Williams  I '  echoed  Eric  with  a  scorn- 
ful   laugh  ;     *  yes,    that's    always   the    way 
with    a  fellow    when    he's  in    trouble.       I 
always  know  what's  coming  when  you  begin 
to  leave  off  calling  me   by  my   Christian 
name.' 

'  Very  well,  then,'  said  Duncan  good- 
humouredly,  '  what's  the  matter,  Eric  ?  ; 

'  Matter  ? '  answered  Eric,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  little  room  with  an  angry 
to-and-fro  like  a  caged  wild  beast,  and 
kicking  everything  which  came  in  his 
way ;  '  matter  ?  hang  you  all,  you  are  all 
turning  against  me,  because  you  are  a  set 
of  muffs,  and — 

*  Take  care ! '  said  Duncan  ;  but  suddenly 
he  caught  Eric's  look,  and  stopped. 

— And  I've  been  breaking  Rose's 
cane  over  his  head,  because  he  had  the 
impudence  to  touch  me  with  it,  and ' 

'  Eric,  you're  not  yourself  to-night,' 
said  Duncan,  interrupting,  but  speaking  in 
the  kindest  tone  ;  and  taking  Eric's  hand, 
he  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face. 

Their  eyes  met ;  the  boy's  false  self 
once  more  slipped  off.  By  a  strong  effort 
he  repressed  the  rising  passion  which  the 
fumes  of  drink  had  caused,  and  flinging 
himself  on  his  chair,  refused  to  speak 
again,  or  even  to  go  down  stairs  when  the 
prayer-bell  rang. 

Seeing  that  in  his  present  mood  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  with  him,  Duncan, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  study,  went 
after  prayers  into  Montagu's,  and  talked 
with  him  over  the  recent  events,  of  which 
the  boys'  minds  were  all  full. 

But  Eric  sat  lonely,  sulky,  and  miser- 
able, in  his  study,  doing  nothing,  and  when 
Montagu  came  in  to  visit  him,  felt  inclined 
to  resent  his  presence. 

1  So  ! '  he  said,  looking  up  at  the  ceiling, 
'  another  saint  come  to  cast  a  stone  at  me  ! 
Well !  I  suppose  I  must  be  resigned,'  he 
continued,  dropping  his  cheek  on  his  hand 
again  ;  *  only  don't  let  the  sermon  be  long.' 

But  Montagu  took  no  notice  of  his 
sardonic  harshness,  and  seated  himself  by 
his  side,  though  Eric  pettishly  pushed  him 
away. 


1  Come,  Eric,'  said  Montagu,  taking  the 
hand  which  was  repelling  him  ;  '  I  won't 
be  repulsed  in  this  way.  Look  at  me. 
What  ?  won't  you  even  look  ?  O  Eric, 
one  wouldn't  have  fancied  this  in  past  days, 
when  we  were  so  much  together  with  one 
who  is  dead.  It's  a  long  long  time  since 
we've  even  alluded  to  him,  but  /  shall 
never  forget  those  happy  days.' 

Eric  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

*  I'm  not  come  to  reproach  you.      You 
don't  give  me  a  friend's  right  to  reprove. 
But   still,    Eric,    for  your  own    sake,  dear 
fellow,  I  can't  help  being  sorry  for  all  this. 
I  did  hope  you'd  have  broken  with  Brigson 
after  the  thrashing  I  gave  him  for  the  foul 
way    in    which    he    treated  me.       I  don't 
think    you    can   know  the  mischief  he  is 
doing.' 

The  large  tears  began  to  soften  the  fire 
of  Eric's  eye.  <  Ah  ! '  he  said,  « it's  all  of 
no  use ;  you're  all  giving  me  the  cold 
shoulder,  and  I'm  going  to  the  bad,  that's 
the  long  and  short  of  it.' 

*  O  Eric  !    for  your  own   sake,  for  your 
parents'  sake,  for  the  school's  sake,  for  all 
your  real  friends'  sake,  don't   talk  in  that 
bitter,  hopeless  way.     You  are  too  fine  a 
fellow  to  be  made  the  tool  or  the  patron  of 
the    boys    who    lead,  while    they    seem  to 
follow  you.      I  do  hope  you'll  join  us  even 
yet  in  resisting  them.' 

Eric  had  laid  his  head  on  the  table, 
which  shook  with  his  emotion.  *  I  can't 
talk,  Monty,'  he  said,  in  an  altered  tone ; 
'  but  leave  me  now  ;  and  if  you  like,  we 
will  have  a  walk  to-morrow.' 

*  Most    willingly,     Eric.'       And,     again 
warmly    pressing    his    hand,    Montagu  re- 
turned to  his  own  study. 

Soon  after,  there  came  a  timid  knock  at 
Eric's  door.  He  expected  Wildney  as 
usual ;  a  little  before,  he  had  been  looking 
out  for  him,  and  hoping  he  would  come, 
but  he  didn't  want  to  see  him  now,  so  he 
answered  rather  peevishly,  '  Come  in ;  but 
I  don't  want  to  be  bothered  to-night.' 

Not  Wildney,  but  Vernon  appeared  at 
the  door.  '  May  I  come  in  ?  not  if  it 
bothers  you,  Eric,'  he  said  gently. 

*  Oh,  Verny,  I   didn't  know  it  was  you  ; 
I  thought  it  would  be  Wildney.     You  never 
come  now.' 

The  little  boy  came  in,  and  his  pleading 

look  seemed  to  say,  '  Whose  fault  is  that  ? ' 

1  Come    here,   Verny  ; '   and    Eric  drew 
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him  towards  him,  and  put  him  on  his  knee, 
while  the  tears  trembled  large  and  luminous 
in  the  child's  eyes. 

It  was  the  first  time  for  many  a  long  day 
that  the  brothers  had  been  alone  together, 
the  first  time  for  many  a  long  day  that  any 
acts  of  kindness  had  passed  between  them. 
Both  seemed  to  remember  this,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  remember  home,  and  their 
absent  parents,  and  their  mother's  prayers, 
and  all  the  quiet  half-forgotten  vista  of 
innocent  pleasures,  and  sacred  relation- 
ships, and  holy  affections.  And  why  did 
they  see  each  other  so  little  at  school  ? 
Their  consciences  told  them  both  that 
either  wished  to  conceal  from  the  other  his 
wickedness  and  forgetfulness  of  God. 

They  wept  together ;  and  once  more, 
as  they  had  not  done  since  they  were 
children,  each  brother  put  his  arm  round 
the  other's  neck.  And  remorseful  Eric 
could  not  help  being  amazed,  how,  in  his 
cruel,  heartless  selfishness,  he  had  let  that 
fair  child  go  so  far  far  astray ;  left  him  as 
a  prey  to  such  boys  as  were  his  companions 
in  the  lower  school. 

'Eric,  did  you  know  I  was  caught  to- 
night at  the  dinner  ?  ' 

1  You  ! '  said  Eric,  with  a  start  and  a 
deep  blush.  <  Good  heavens !  I  didn't 
notice  you,  and  should  not  have  dreamt  of 
coming,  if  I'd  known  you  were  there.  Oh, 
Vernon,  forgive  me  for  setting  you  such  a 
bad  example.' 

'Yes,  I  was  there,  and  I  was  caught.' 

'  Poor  boy  !  but  never  mind  ;  there  are 
such  a  lot  that  you  can't  get  much  done  to 
you.' 

*  It    isn't    that    I    care    for ;     I've    been 
flogged  before,  you  know.      But — may    I 
say  something  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Vernon,  anything  you  like.' 
'  Well,  then, — oh,  Eric  !   I'm  so  so  sorry 
that   you   did   that  to   Mr.   Rose  to-night. 
All    the    fellows   are   praising  you   up,   o*f 
course  ;  but   I   could  have  cried  to  see  it, 
and  I   did.      I   wouldn't  have  minded  if  it 
had  been  anybody  but  Rose.' 
'  But  why  ?  ' 

*  Because,    Eric,   he's  been  so   good,  so 
kind  to  both  of  us.     You've  often  told  me 
about  him,    you    know,   at    Fairholm,   and 
he's  done   such  lots  of  kind  things  to  me. 
And  only  to-night,  when  he  heard   I   was 
caught,  he  sent  for  me  to  the  library,  and 
spoke   so  firmly,  yet  so  gently,  about  the 


wickedness  of  going  to  such  low  places, 
and  about  so  young  a  boy  as  I  am  learning 

to  drink,  and  the  ruin  of  it and — and 

'  His  voice  was  choked  by  sobs  for 

a  time, — '  and  then  he  knelt  down  and 
prayed  for  me,  so  as  I  have  never  heard 
any  one  pray  but  mother ;  -  and  do  you 
know,  Eric,  it  was  strange,  but  I  thought, 
I  did  hear  our  mother's  voice  praying  for 

me  too,  while  he  prayed,  and '  He 

tried  in  vain  to  go  on  ;  but  Eric's  con- 
science continued  for  him  ;  *  and  just  as  he 
had  ceased  doing  this  for  one  brother,  the 
other  brother,  for  whom  he  had  often  done 
the  same,  treated  him  with  coarseness, 
violence,  and  insolence.' 

*  Oh,  I  am  utterly  wrefched,  Verny.  I 
hate  myself.  And  to  think  that  while  I'm 
like  this  they  are  yet  loving  me  and  praising 
me  at  home.  And,  O  Verny,  I  was  GO 
sorry  to  hear  from  Duncan  how  you  were 
talking  the  other  day.' 

Vernon  hid  his  face  on  Eric's  shoulder ; 
and  as  his  brother  stooped  over  him  and 
folded  him  to  his  heart,  they  cried  in 
silence,  for  there  seemed  no  more  to  say, 
until,  wearied  with  sorrow,  the  younger  fell 
asleep  ;  and  then  Eric  carried  him  tenderly 
down  stairs,  and  laid  him,  still  half  sleeping, 
upon  his  bed. 

He  laid  him  down,  and  looked  at  him  as 
he  slumbered.  The  other  boys  had  not 
been  disturbed  by  their  noiseless  entrance, 
and  he  sat  down  on  his  brother's  bed  to 
think,  shading  off  the  light  of  the  candle 
with  his  hand.  It  was  rarely  now  that 
Eric's  thoughts  were  so  rich  with  the 
memories  of  childhood,  and  sombre  with 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  as  they  were  that 
night,  while  he  gazed  on  his  brother 
Vernon's  face.  He  did  not  know  what 
made  him  look  so  long  and  earnestly  ;  an 
indistinct  sorrow,  an  unconjectured  fore- 
boding, passed  over  his  mind,  like  the 
shadow  of  a  summer  cloud.  Vernon  was 
now  slumbering  deeply ;  his  soft  bright 
hair  fell  over  his  forehead,  and  his  head 
nestled  in  the  pillow  ;  but  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  uneasiness  on  his  sleeping 
features,  and  the  long  eyelashes  were  still 
wet  with  tears. 

'  Poor  child,'  thought  Eric  ;  '  dear  little 
Vernon  :  and  he  is  to  be  flogged,  perhaps 
birched,  to-morrow.' 

He  went  off  sadly  to  bed,  and  hardly 
once  remembered  that  he  too  would  come 
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in    for    very    severe    and    certain    punish- 
ment the  next  day. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH 

MR.    ROSE    AND    BRIGSON 

Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 

Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo. — HORACE. 


AFTER  prayers  the  next  morning  Dr. 
Rowlands  spoke  to  his  boarders  on  the 
previous  day's  discovery,  and  in  a  few 
forcible  vivid  words,  set  before  them  the 
enormity  of  the  offence.  He  ended  by 
announcing  that  the  boys  who  were  caught 
would  be  birched, — '  except  the  elder  ones, 
who  will  bring  me  one  hundred  lines  every 
hour  of  the  half-holidays  till  further  notice. 
There  are  some,'  he  said,  '  I  am  well  aware, 
who,  though  present  yesterday,  were  not 
detected.  I  am  sorry  for  it  for  their  sakes  ; 
they  will  be  more  likely  to  sin  again.  In 
cases  like  this,  punishment  is  a  blessing, 
and  impunity  a  burden.'  On  leaving  the 
room  he  bade  Eric  follow  him  into  his 
study.  Eric  obeyed,  and  stood  before  the 
head-master  with  downcast  eyes. 

*  Williams,'  he  said,  '  I  have  had  a  great 
regard  for  yout  and  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
you  from  the  day  I  first  saw  you,  and  knew 
your  excellent  parents.  At  one  time  I  had 
conceived  great  hopes  of  your  future  course,  * 
and  your  abilities  seemed  likely  to  blossom 
into  excellent  fruit.  But  you  fell  off  greatly, 
and  grew  idle  and  careless.  At  last  an 
event  happened,  in  which  for  a  time  you 
acted  worthily  of  yourself,  and  which 
seemed  to  arouse  you  from  your  negligence 
and  indifference.  All  my  hopes  in  you 
revived  ;  but  as  I  continued  to  watch  your 
course  (more  closely  perhaps  than  you 
supposed),  I  observed  with  pain  that  those 
hopes  must  be  again  disappointed.  It 
needs  but  a  glance  at  your  countenance  to 
be  sure  that  you  are  not  so  upright  or 
right-minded  a  boy  as  you  were  two  years 
ago.  I  can  judge  only  from  your  outward 
course;  but  I  deeply  fear,  Williams — I 
deeply  fear,  that  in  other  respects  also  you 
are  going  the  down-hill  road.  And  what 
am  I  to  think  now,  when,  on  the  same 
morning,  you  and  your  little  brother  both 
come  before  me  for  such  serious  and  heavy 


faults  ?  I  cannot  free  you  from  blame  even 
for  his  misdoings,  for  you  are  his  natural 
guardian  here ;  I  am  only  glad  that  you 
were  not  involved  with  him  in  that  charge.' 

'  Let  me  bear  the  punishment,  sir,  in- 
stead of  him,'  said  Eric,  by  a  sudden 
impulse  ;  'for  I  misled  him,  and  was  there 
myself.' 

Dr.  Rowlands  paced  the  room  in  deep 
sorrow.  <  You,  Williams  !  on  the  verge  of 
the  sixth  form.  Alas  !  I  fear,  from  this, 
that  the  state  of  things  among  you  is  even 
worse  than  I  had  supposed.' 

Eric  again  hung  his  head. 

1  No  ;  you  have  confessed  the  sin  volun- 
tarily, and  therefore  at  present  I  shall  not 
notice  it ;  only,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
beware.  But  I  must  turn  to  the  other 
matter.  What  excuse  have  you  for  your 
intolerable  conduct  to  Mr.  Rose,  who,  as  I 
know,  has  shown  you  from  the  first  the 
most  unusual  and  disinterested  kindness  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  defend  myself,  sir.  I  was 
excited,  and  could  not  control  my  passion.' 

'Then  you  must  sit  down  here,  and 
write  an  apology,  which  I  shall  make  you 
read  aloud  before  the  whole  school  at 
twelve  to-day.' 

Eric,  writh  trembling  hand,  wrote  his 
apology,  and  Dr.  Rowlands  glanced  at  it. 
'  That  will  do,'  he  said  ;  '  I  am  glad  you 
take  a  right  view  of  the  matter.  Come  to 
me.  again  at  twelve.' 

At  twelve  all  the  school  were  assembled, 
and  Eric,  pale  and  miserable,  followed  the 
Doctor  into  the  great  schoolroom.  The 
masters  stood  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
among  them  Mr.  Rose,  who,  however, 
appeared  an  indifferent  and  uninterested 
spectator  of  the  transaction.  Every  glance 
was  fixed  on  Eric,  and  eveiy  one  pitied 
him. 

'  We  are  assembled,'  said  Dr.  Rowlands, 
'for  an  act  of  justice.  One  of  your 
number  has  insulted  a  master  publicly, 
and  is  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  has 
himself  written  the  apology  which  he  will 
read.  I  had  intended  to  add  a  still  severer 
punishment,  but  Mr.  Rose  has  earnestly 
begged  me  not  to  do  so,  and  I  have 
succumbed  to  his  wishes.  Williams,  read 
your  apology.' 

There  was  a  dead  hush,  and  Eric  tried 
once  or  twice  in  vain  to  utter  a  word.  At 
last,  by  a  spasmodic  effort,  he  regained  his 
voice,  and  read,  but  in  so  low  and  nervous 
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a   tone,  that  not  even  those  nearest  him 
heard  what  he  was  saying. 

Dr.  Rowlands  took  the  paper  from  him. 
'  Owing,'  he  said,  l  to  a  very  natural  and 
pardonable  emotion,  the  apology  has  been 
read  in  such  a  way  that  you  could  not  have 
understood  it.  I  will  therefore  read  it 
myself.  It  is  to  this  effect — 

' "  I,  Eric  Williams,  beg  humbly  and 
sincerely  to  apologise  for  my  passionate 
and  ungrateful  insult  to  Mr.  Rose." 

*  You  will  understand  that  he  was  left 
quite  free  to  choose  his  own  expressions  ; 
and  as  he  has  acknowledged  his  shame  and 
compunction  for  the  act,  I  trust  that  none 
of  you  will  be  tempted  to  elevate  him  into 
a  hero,  for  a  folly  which  he  himself  so  much 
regrets.  This  affair — as  I  should  wish  all 
bad  deeds  to  be  after  they  have  once  been 
punished — will  now  be  forgiven,  and  I  hope 
forgotten.' 

They  left  the  room  and  dispersed,  and 
Eric  fancied  that  all  shunned  and  looked 
coldly  on  his  degradation.  But  not  so  : 
Montagu  came,  and  taking  his  arm  in  the 
old  friendly  way,  went  a  walk  with  him. 
It  was  a  constrained  and  silent  walk,  and 
they  were  both  glad  when  it  was  over, 
although  Montagu  did  all  he  could  to  show 
that  he  loved  Eric  no  less  than  before. 
Still  it  was  weeks  since  they  had  been 
much  together,  and  they  had  far  fewer 
things  in  common  now  than  they  used  to 
have  before.  Eric's  sprightliness,  once  the 
delight  of  all  his  friends,  was  now  rarelyl  >p 
exhibited,  except  in  the  company  of 
Wildney  and  Graham. 

'  I'm  so  wretched,  Monty,'  said  Eric  at 
last ;  '  do  you  think  Rose  despises  me  ? ' 

1 1  am  sure  of  the  contrary.  Won't  you 
go  to  him,  Eric,  and  say  all  you  feel  ? ' 

'  Heigh  ho !  I  shall  never  get  right 
again.  Oh,  to  recover  the  last  two 
years  ! ' 

'  You  can  redeem  them,  Eric,  by  a  wiser 
present.  Let  the  same  words  comfort  you 
that  have  often  brought  hope  to  me — "  I 
will  restore  the  years  which  the  locust  hath 
eaten." ' 

They  reached  the  school-door,  and  Eric 
went  straight  to  the  library.  Mr.  Rose 
was  there  alone.  He  received  him  kindly, 
as  usual,  and  Eric  went  up  to  the  fireplace 
where  he  was  standing.  They  had  often 
stood  by  that  library  fire  on  far  different 
terms. 


'  Forgive  me,  sir,'  was  all  Eric  could  say, 
as  the  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes. 

1  Freely,  my  boy,'  said  Mr.  Rose  sadly. 
'  I  wish  you  could  feel  how  fully  I  forgive 
you ;  but,'  he  added,  laying  his  hand  for 
the  last  time  on  Eric's  head,  *  you  have  far 
more,  Eric,  to  forgive  yourself.  I  will  not 
talk  to  you,  Eric  ;  it  would  be  little  good,  I 
fear  ;  but  you  little  know  how  much  I  pity 
and  tremble  for  you.' 

While  these  scenes  were  being  enacted 
with  Eric,  a  large  group  was  collected 
round  the  fireplace  in  the  boarders'  room, 
and  many  tongues  were  loudly  discussing 
the  recent  events. 

Alas  for  gratitude  !  There  was  not  a 
boy  in  that  group  to  whom  Mr.  Rose  had 
not  done  many  an  act  of  kindness  ;  and  to 
most  of  them  far  more  than  they  ever  knew. 
Many  a  weary  hour  had  he  toiled  for  them 
in  private,  when  his  weak  frame  was  har- 
assed by  suffering  •  many  a  sleepless  night 
had  he  wrestled  for  them  in  prayer,  when, 
for  their  sakes,  his  own  many  troubles  were 
laid  aside.  Work  on,  Walter  Rose,  and 
He  who  seeth  in  secret  will  reward  you 
openly  !  but  expect  no  gratitude  from  those 
for  whose  salvation  you,  like  the  great 
tender-hearted  apostle,  would  almost  be 
ready  to  wish  yourself  accursed. 

Nearly  every  one  in  that  noisy  group 
was  abusing  Mr.  Rose.  It  had  long  been 
Brigson's  cue  to  do  so ;  he  derided  him  on 
every  opportunity,  and  delighted  to  re- 
resent  him  as  hypocritical  and  insincere. 
Even  his  weak  health  was  the  subject  of 
Brigson's  coarse  ridicule,  and  the  bad  boy 
paid  in  deep  hatred  the  natural  tribute 
which  vice  must  ever  accord  to  excel- 
lence. 

'  You  see  how  he  turns  on  his  pets  if  they 
offend  him,'  said  Brigson  ;  '  why,  even  that 
old  beast  Gordon  isn't  as  bad.' 

*  Yes  ;  while  poor  Eric  was  reading,  Rose 
reminded  me  of  Milton's  serpent,'  observed 
Ball  sententiously — 

1  Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  his  crest. ' 

1  He-e-ar  !  he-e-ar  ! '  said  Pietrie  ;  '  vide 
the  last  fifth  form  Rep.' 

'  I  expect  Eric  won't  see  everything  so 
much  couleur  de  rose  now,  as  the  French 
frog  hath  it,'  remarked  Graham. 

'Turn  him  out  for  his  bad  pun,'  said 
Wildney, 
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'  That  means  you're  jealous  of  it,  old 
fellow,'  answered  Graham. 

' 1  can't  say  either  you  or  he  rose  in  my 
estimation  in  consequence,'  said  Wildney, 
chuckling,  as  he  dodged  away  to  escape 
Graham's  pursuit. 

'  It  was  too  bad  to  stand  by  and  triumph, 
certainly,'  observed  Llewellyn. 

'  I  say,  you  fellows,'  remonstrated  the 
sober  little  Wright,  who,  with  Vernon,  was 
sitting  reading  a  book  at  one  of  the  desks, 
'  all  that  isn't  fair.  I'm  sure  you  all  saw 
how  really  sorry  Rose  looked  about  it ;  and 
he  said,  you  know,  that  it  was  merely  for 
the  sake  of  school  discipline  that  he  put  the 
matter  in  Rowlands's  hands.' 

'  Discipline  be  hanged,'  shouted  Brigson; 
*  we'll  have  our  revenge  on  him  yet,  dis- 
cipline or  no.' 

'  I  hope  you  won't  though,'  said  Vernon  ; 
'  I  know  Eric  will  be  sorry  if  you  do.' 

'  The  more  muff  he.  We  shall  do  as  we 
like.' 

'Well,  I  shall  tell  him;  and  I'm  sure 
he'll  ask  you  not.  You  know  how  often  he 
tries  to  stick  up  for  Rose.' 

*  If  you  say  a  word  more,'  said  Brigson, 
unaccustomed  to  being  opposed  among  his 
knot  of  courtiers,  '  I'll  kick  you  out  of  the 
room  ;    you  and    that    wretched  little  fool 
there  with  you.' 

'You  may  do  as  you  like,'  answered 
Wright  quietly  ;  *  but  you  won't  go  on  like 
this  long,  I  can  tell  you.' 

Brigson  tried  to  seize  him,  but  failing, 
contented  himself  with  flinging  a  big  coal 
at  him  as  he  ran  out  of  the  room,  which 
narrowly  missed  his  head. 

'  I  have  it ! '  said  Brigson  ;  '  that  little 
donkey's  given  me  an  idea.  We'll  crust 
Rose  to-night.' 

*  To  crust,'  gentle  reader,  means  to  pelt 
an  obnoxious  person  with  crusts. 

'  Capital ! '  said  some  of  the  worst  boys 
present ;  (  we  will.' 

« Well,  who'll  take  part  ! ' 

No  one  offered.  '  What !  are  we  all 
turning  sneaks  and  cowards  ?  Here,  Wild- 
ney, won't  you  ?  you  were  abusing  Rose 
just  now.' 

'  Yes,  I  will,'  said  Wildney,  but  with  no 
great  alacrity.  '  You'll  not  have  done  till 
you've  got  us  all  expelled,  I  believe.' 

'  Fiddlestick-end  !  and  what  if  we  are  ? 
besides,  he  can't  expel  half  the  school.' 

First  two  or  three  more  offered,  and  then 


a  whole  lot,  gaining  courage  by  numbers. 
So  the  plot  was  regularly  laid.  Pietrie 
and  Graham  were  to  put  out  the  lights  at 
each  end  of  one  table  immediately  after  tea, 
and  Wildney  and  Booking  at  the  other, 
when  the  study  fellcws  had  gone  out. 
There  would  then  be  only  Mr.  Rose's 
candle  burning,  and  the  two  middle  candles, 
which  in  so  large  a  room  would  just  give 
enough  light  for  their  purpose.  Then  all 
the  conspirators  were  to  throng  around  the 
door,  and  from  it  aim  their  crusts  at 
Mr.  Rose's  head.  Not  nearly  so  many 
would  have  volunteered  to  join,  but  that 
they  fancied  Mr.  Rose  was  too  gentle  to 
take  up  the  matter  with  vigour,  and  they 
were  encouraged  in  their  project  by  his 
quiet  leniency  towards  Eric  the  night 
before.  It  was  agreed  that  no  study-boy 
should  be  told  of  the  intention,  lest  any  of 
them  should  interfere. 

The  hearts  of  many  beat  fast  at  tea  that 
night  as  they  observed  that  numbers  of 
boys,  instead  of  eating  all  their  bread,  were 
cutting  off  the  crusts,  and  breaking  them 
into  good-sized  bits. 

Tea  finished,  Mr.  Rose  said  grace,  and 
then  sat  down  quietly  reading  in  his  desk. 
The  signal  agreed  on  was  the  (accidental) 
dropping  of  a  plate  by  Brigson.  The 
study-boys  left  the  room. 

Crash  ! — down  fell  a  plate  on  the  floor, 
breaking  to  pieces  in  the  fall. 

Instantly  the  four  candles  went  out,  and 
there  was  a  hurried  movement  towards  the 
door,  and  a  murmur  of  voices. 

'  Now  then,'  said  Brigson,  in  a  loud 
whisper ;  '  what  a  wretched  set  you  are  ! 
Here  goes  ! ' 

The  master,  surprised  at  the  sudden 
gloom  and  confusion,  had  just  looked  up, 
unable  to  conjecture  what  was  the  matter. 
Brigson's  crust  caught  him  a  sharp  rap  on 
the  forehead  as  he  moved. 

In  an  instant  he  started  up,  and  ten  or 
twelve  more  crusts  flew  by  or  hit  him  on 
the  head  as  he  strode  out  of  the  desk  to- 
wards the  door.  Directly  he  stirred,  there 
was  a  rush  of  boys  into  the  passage,  and 
if  he  had  once  lost  his  judgment  or  temper, 
worse  harm  might  have  followed.  But  he 
did  not.  Going  to  the  door,  he  said,  c  Pre- 
paration will  be  in  five  minutes  ;  every  boy 
not  then  in  his  place  will  be  punished.' 

During  that  five  minutes  the  servants 
had  cleared  away  the  tea,  full  of  wonder  j 
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but  Mr.  Rose  paced  up  and  down  the  room, 
taking  no  notice  of  any  one.  Immediately- 
after,  all  the  boys  were  in  their  places, 
with  their  books  open  before  them,  and  in 
the  thrilling  silence  you  might  have  heard 
a  pin  drop.  Every  one  felt  that  Mr.  Rose 
was  master  of  the  occasion,  and  awaited 
his  next  step  in  terrified  suspense. 

They  all  perceived  how  thoroughly  they 
had  mistaken  their  subject.  The  ring- 
leaders would  have  given  all  they  had  to  be 
well  out  of  the  scrape.  Mr.  Rose  ruled 
by  kindness,  but  he  never  suffered  his  will 
to  be  disputed  for  an  instant.  He  governed 
with  such  consummate  tact,  that  they  hardly 
felt  it  to  be  government  at  all,  and  hence 
arose  their  stupid  miscalculation.  But  he 
felt  that  the  time  was  now  come  to  assert 
his  paramount  authority,  and  determined 
to  do  so  at  once  and  for  ever. 

'  Some  of  you  have  mistaken  me,5  he 
said,  in  a  voice  so  strong  and  stern  that  it 
almost  startled  them.  'The  silly  display 
of  passion  in  one  boy  yesterday  has  led  you 
to  presume  that  you  may  trifle  with  me. 
You  are  wrong.  For  Williams's  sake,  as  a 
boy  who  has,  or  at  least  once  had,  some- 
thing noble  in  him,  I  left  that  matter 
in  the  Doctor's  hands.  I  shall  not  do  so 
to-night.  Which  of  you  put  out  the 
candles  ? ' 

Dead  silence.     A  pause. 

1  Which  of  you  had  the  audacity  to  throw 
pieces  of  bread  at  me  ? ' 

Still  silence. 

1  I  warn  you  that  I  will  know,  and  it 
will  be  far  worse  for  all  the  guilty  if  I  do 
not  know  at  once.'  There  was  unmistak- 
able decision  in  the  tone. 

'  Very  well.  I  know  many  boys  who 
were  not  guilty,  because  I  saw  them  in 
parts  of  the  room  where  to  throw  was  im- 
possible. I  shall  now  ask  all  the  rest,  one 
by  one,  if  they  took  any  part  in  this.  And 
beware  of  telling  me  a  lie. 

There  was  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the 
room,  and  several  boys  began  to  whisper 
aloud,  *  Brigson  !  Brigson  ! '  The  whisper 
grew  louder,  and  Mr.  Rose  heard  it.  He 
turned  on  Brigson  indignantly,  and  said — 

*  They  call  your  name  ;  stand  out ! ' 

The  awkward,  big,  ungainly  boy,  with 
his  repulsive  countenance,  shambled  out  of 
his  place  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Mr. 
Rose  swept  him  with  one  flashing  glance. 
'  That  is  the  boy,'  thought  he  to  himself, 


1  who  has  been  like  an  ulcer  to  this  school. 
These  boys  shall  have  a  good  look  at  their 
hero.'  It  was  but  recently  that  Mr.  Rose 
knew  all  the  harm  which  Brigson  had  been 
doing,  though  he  had  discovered,  almost 
from  the  first,  what  sort  of  character  he 
had. 

So  Brigson  stood  out  in  the  room,  and 
as  they  looked  at  him,  many  a  boy  cursed 
him  in  their  hearts.  And  it  was  that  fellow, 
that  stupid,  clumsy,  base  compound  of 
meanness  and  malice,  that  had  ruled  like 
a  king  among  them.  Faugh  ! 

*  They  call  your  name  !     Do  you  know 
anything  of  this  ?  ' 

«  No  ! '  said  Brigson  :  <  I'll  swear  I'd 
nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

*  Oh-h-h-h  ! ' — the   long,    intense,    deep- 
drawn  expression  of  disgust  and  contempt 
ran  round  the  room. 

'  You  have  told  me  a  lie  ! '  said  Mr. 
Rose  slowly,  and  with  strong  contempt. 
c  No  words  can  express  my  loathing  for 
your  false  and  dishonourable  conduct.  Nor 
shall  your  lie  save  you,  as  you  shall  find 
immediately.  Still  you  shall  escape  if  you 
can  or  dare  to  deny  it  again.  I  repeat  my 
question — Were  you  engaged  in  this  ? ' 

He  fixed  his  full,  piercing  eye  on  the 
culprit,  whom  it  seemed  to  scorch  and 
wither.  Brigson  winced  back,  and  said 
nothing.  'As  I  thought,'  said  Mr.  Rose. 

*  Not  one  boy  only,  but  many  were  en- 
gaged.     I  shall  call  you  up  one  by  one  to 
answer  me.      Wildney,  come  here.' 

The  boy  walked  in  front  of  the  desk. 

*  Were  you  one  of  those  who  threw  ?  ' 
Wildney,   full  as  he   was  of  dangerous 

and  deadly  faults,  was  no  coward,  and  not 
a  liar.  He  knew,  or  at  least  feared,  that 
this  new  scrape  might  be  fatal  to  him,  but 
raising  his  dark  and  glistening  eyes  to  Mr. 
Rose,  he  said  penitently — 

'  I  didn't  throw,  sir,  but  I  did  put  out 
one  of  the  candles  that  it  might  be  done.' 

The  contrast  with  Brigson  was  very 
great ;  the  dark  cloud  hung  a  little  less 
darkly  on  Mr.  Rose's  forehead,  and  there 
was  a  very  faint  murmur  of  applause. 

1  Good  !  stand  back.      Pietrie,  come  up.' 

Pietrie,  too,  confessed,  and  indeed  all 
the  rest  of  the  plotters  except  Booking. 
Mr.  Rose's  lip  curled  with  scorn  as  he 
heard  the  exclamation  which  his  denial 
caused  ;  but  he  suffered  him  to  sit  do\yn. 

When  Wright's  turn  came  to  be  asked, 
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Mr.  Rose  said — '  No  !  I  shall  not  even  ask 
you,  Wright.  I  know  well  that  your  char- 
acter is  too  good  to  be  involved  in  such  an 
attempt.' 

The  boy  bowed  humbly,  and  sat  down. 
Among  the  last  questioned  was  Vernon 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Rose  seemed  anxious 
for  his  answer. 

*  No,'  he  said  at  once, — and  seemed  to 
wish  to  add  something. 

'  Go  on,'  said  Mr.  Rose  encouragingly. 

4  Oh,  sir !  I  only  wanted  to  say  that  I 
hope  you  won't  think  Eric  knew  of  this. 
He  would  have  hated  it,  sir,  more  even 
than  I  do.' 

1  Good,'  said  Mr.  Rose ;  '  I  am  sure  of 
it.  And  now,'  turning  to  the  offenders,  « I 
shall  teach  you  never  to  dare  again  to  be 
guilty  of  such  presumption  and  wickedness 
as  to-night.  I  shall  punish  you  according 
to  my  notion  of  your  degrees  of  guilt. 
Brigson,  bring  me  a  cane  from  that 
desk.' 

He  brought  it. 

'  Hold  out  your  hand.' 

The  cane  fell,  and  instantly  split  up 
from  top  to  bottom.  Mr.  Rose  looked  at 
it,  for  it  was  new  that  morning. 

'  Ha  !  I  see  ;  more  mischief ;  there  is  a 
hair  in  it.' 

The  boys  .were  too  much  frightened  to 
smile  at  the  complete  success  of  the  trick. 

1  Who  did  this  ?  I  must  be  told  at 
once.' 

*/  did,  sir,'  said  Wildney,  stepping  for- 
ward. 

'Ha!  very  well,' said  Mr.  Rose,  while, 
in  spite  of  his  anger,  a  smile  hovered  at 
the  corner  of  his  lips.  *  Go  and  borrow 
me  a  cane  from  Mr.  Harley.' 

While  he  went  there  was  unbroken 
silence. 

'  Now,  sir,'  said  he  to  Brigson,  '  I  shall 
flog  you.' 

Corporal  punishment  was  avoided  with 
the  bigger  boys,  and  Brigson  had  never 
undergone  it  before.  At  the  first  stroke  he 
writhed  and  yelled  ;  at  the  second  he  re- 
treated, twisting  like  a  serpent,  and  blub- 
bering like  a  baby  ;  at  the  third  he  flung 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  as  the  strokes 
fell  fast,  clasped  Mr.  Rose's  arm,  and 
implored  and  besought  for  mercy. 

1  Miserable  coward,'  said  Mr.  Rose, 
throwing  into  the  word  such  ringing  scorn 
that  no  one  who  heard  it  ever  forgot  it. 


He  indignantly  shook  the  boy  off,  and 
caned  him  till  he  rolled  on  the  floor, 
losing  every  particle  of  self-control,  and 
calling  out,  '  The  devil — the  devil — the 
devil ! '  ('  invoking  his  patron  saint,'  as 
Wildney  maliciously  observed). 

'  There  !  cease  to  blaspheme,  and  get 
up,'  said  the  master,  blowing  out  a  cloud 
of  fiery  indignation.  *  There,  sir.  Retri- 
bution comes  at  last,  leaden-footed  but 
iron-handed.  A  long  catalogue  of  sins  is 
visited  on  you  to-day,  and  not  only  on  your 
shrinking  body,  but  on  your  conscience  too, 
if  you  have  one  left.  Let  those  red  marks 
be  token  that  your  reign  is  ended.  Liar 
and  tempter,  you  have  led  boys  into  the 
sins  which  you  then  meanly  deny  1  And 
now,  you  boys,  there  in  that  coward,  who 
cannot  even  endure  his  richly  -  merited 
punishment,  see  the  boy  whom  you  have 
suffered  to  be  your  leader  for  well-nigh  six 
months  ! ' 

'  Now,,  sir '  —  again  he  turned  upon 
Brigson — '  that  flogging  shall  be  repeated 
with  interest  on  your  next  offence.  At 
present  you  will  take  each  boy  on  your 
back  while  I  cane  him.  It  is  fit  that  they 
should  see  where  you  lead  them  to.' 

Trembling  violently,  and  cowed  beyond 
description,  he  did  as  he  was  bid.  No 
other  boy  cried,  or  even  winced ;  a  few 
sharp  cuts  was  all  which  Mr.  Rose  gave 
them,  and  even  they  grew  fewer  each  time, 
for  he  was  tired,  and  displeased  to  be  an 
executioner. 

'  And  now,'  he  said,  since  that  disgusting 
but  necessary  scene  is  over,  never  let  me 
have  to  repeat  it  again.'  But  his  authority 
was  established  like  a  rock  from  that  night 
forward.  No  one  ever  ventured  to  dispute 
it  again,  or  forgot  that  evening.  Mr. 
Rose's  noble  moral  influence  gained  tenfold 
strength  from  the  respect  and  wholesome 
fear  that  he  then  inspired. 

But,  as  he  said,  Brigson's  reign  was  over. 
Looks  of  the  most  unmitigated  disgust  and 
contempt  were  darted  at  him,  as  he  sat 
alone  and  shunned  at  the  end  of  the  table  ; 
and  the  boys  seemed  now  to  loathe  and 
nauseate  the  golden  calf  they  had  been 
worshipping.  He  had  not  done  blubbering 
even  yet,  when  the  prayer-bell  rang.  No 
sooner  had  Mr.  Rose  left  the  room  than 
Wildney,  his  dark  eyes  sparkling  with  rage, 
leaped  on  the  table,  and  shouted — 

'  Three  groans,  hoots,  and  hisses  for  a 
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liar  and  a  coward,'  a  sign  of  execration 
which  he  was  the  first  to  lead  off,  and 
which  the  boys  echoed  like  a  storm. 

Astonished  at  the  tumult,  Mr.  Rose 
reappeared  at  the  door.  '  Oh,  we're  not 
hissing  you,  sir,'  said  Wildney  excidedly ; 
'  we're  all  hissing  at  lying  and  cowardice.' 

Mr.  Rose  thought  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
might  do  good,  and  he  was  striding  out 
again  without  a  word  when — 

'  Three  times  three  for  Mr.  Rose,'  sang 
out  Wildney. 

Never  did  a  more  hearty  or  spontaneous 
cheer  burst  from  the  lips  and  lungs  of  fifty 
boys  than  that.  The  news  had  spread  like 
wildfire  to  the  studies,  and  the  other  boys 
came  flocking  in  during  the  uproar,  to  join 
in  it  heartily.  Cheer  after  cheer  rang  out 
like  a  sound  of  silver  clarions  from  the 
clear  boy-voices  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
excited  throng  stood  Eric  and  Montagu, 
side  by  side,  hurrahing  more  lustily  than 
all  the  rest. 

But  Mr.  Rose,  in  the  library,  was  on  his 
knees,  with  moving  lips  and  lifted  hands. 
He  coveted  the  popular  applause  as  little  as 
he  had  dreaded  the  popular  opposition ; 
and  the  evening's  painful  experiences  had 
taught  him  anew  the  bitter  lesson  to  expect 
no  gratitude,  and  hope  for  no  reward,  but 
simply,  and  contentedly,  and  unmurmur- 
ingly,  to  work  on  in  God's  vineyard  so 
long  as  life  and  health  should  last. 

Brigson's  brazen  forehead  bore  him 
through  the  disgrace  which  would  have 
crushed  another.  But  still  he  felt  that  his 
position  at  Roslyn  could  never  be  what 
it  had  been  before,  and  he  therefore 
determined  to  leave  at  once.  By  grossly 
calumniating  the  school,  he  got  his 
father  to  remove  him,  and  announced,  to 
every  one's  great  delight,  that  he  was  going 
in  a  fortnight.  On  his  last  day,  by  way  of 
bravado,  he  smashed  and  damaged  as  much 
of  the  school  property  as  he  could,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  failed  to  gain  him  any 
admiration,  and  merely  put  his  father  to 
ruinous  expense. 

The  day  after  his  exposure  Eric  had  cut 
him  dead,  without  the  least  pretence  of 
concealment ;  an  example  pretty  generally 
followed  throughout  the  school. 

In  the  evening  Brigson  went  up  to  Eric 
and  hissed  in  his  ear,  '  You  cut  me,  curse 
you  ;  but,  never fear^  Pll  be  revenged  on  you 
yet} 


'  Do  your  worst,'  answered  Eric  contempt- 
uously ;  and  never  speak  to  me  again.' 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH 

RIPPLES 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  live  for  ever  and  for  ever.  — 

TENNYSON. 

OWEN  and  Montagu  were  walking  by 
Silverburn,  and  talking  over  the  affairs  of 
the  school.  During  their  walk  they  saw 
Wright  and  Vernon  Williams  in  front  of 
them. 

1 1  am  so  glad  to  see  those  two  together,' 
said  Montagu ;  '  I  really  think  Wright  is 
one  of  the  best  little  fellows  in  the  school, 
and  he'll  be  the  saving  of  Vernon.  He's 
already  persuaded  him  to  leave  off  smoking 
and  other  bad  things,  and  has  got  him  to 
work  a  little  harder,  and  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  altogether.' 

*  Yes,'    answered    Owen ;    '  I've    seen    a 
marvellous  improvement  in  little  Williams 
lately.      I  think  that  Duncan  gave  him  a 
rough    lesson   the  other   night   which    did 
him  good,  and  dear  old  Rose  too  has  been 
leading    him    by  the   hand ;  but  the  best 
thing  is  that,  through  Wright,  he  sees  less 
of   Eric's  friend^    that    young    scapegrace 
Wildney.' 

'  Yes  ;  that  little  wretch  has  a  good  deal 
to  answer  for.  What  a  pity  that  Eric  spoils 
him  so,  or  rather  suffers  himself  to  be 
spoilt  by  him.  I'm  glad  Vernon's  escaped 
his  influence  now :  he's  too  fine  a  nature 
to  be  made  as  bad  as  the  general  run  of 
them.  What  a  brilliant  little  fellow  he  is  ; 
just  like  his  brother.' 

'Just  like  what  his  brother  was]  said 
Owen  ;  *  his  face,  like  his  mind,  has  suffered 
lately.' 

*  Too  true,'  answered   Montagu,  with  a 
sigh  ;  *  and  yet,  cool  as  we  now  are  in  our 
outward  intercourse,  he  little  knows  how  I 
love  him,  and  yearn  for  the  Eric  I  once 
knew — Eric  the  fair-haired,  as  Russell  and 
I    used    sometimes    to    call    him    in    fun. 
Would  to  God  poor  Russell  had  lived,  and 
then  I  believe  that  he  wouldn't  have  gone 
so  far  wrong.' 

*  Well,   I   think  there's  another  chance 
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for  him  now  that — that — what  name  is 
bad  enough  for  that  Brigson  ? — is  gone.5 

'  I  hope  so.  But ' — he  added  after  a 
pause — '  his  works  do  follow  him.  Look 
there  ! '  He  took  a  large  stone  and  threw 
it  into  the  Silverburn  stream  ;  there  was  a 
great  splash,  and  the  ever-widening  circles 
of  blue  ripple  broke  the  surface  of  the 
water,  dying  away  one  by  one  in  the  sedges 
on  the  bank.  '  There,'  he  said,  '  see  how 
long  those  ripples  last,  and  how  numerous 
they  are.' 

Owen  understood  him.  c  Poor  Eric  ! 
What  a  gleam  of  new  hope  there  was  in 
him  after  Russell's  death  ! ' 

'  Yes,  for  a  time,'  said  Montagu  ;  { heigh 
ho  !  I  fear  we  shall  never  be  warm  friends 
again.  We  can't  be  while  he  goes  on  as 
he  is  doing.  And  yet  I  love  him.' 

A  sudden  turn  of  the  stream  brought 
them  to  the  place  called  Riverbend.' 

*  If  you  want  a  practical   comment   on 
what  we've  been  talking  about,  you'll  see 
it  there,'  said  Montagu. 

He  pointed  to  a  party  of  boys,  four  or 
five,  all  lying  on  a  pleasant  grass  bank, 
smoking  pipes.  Prominent  among  them 
was  Eric,  stretched  at  ease,  and  looking 
up  at  the  clouds,  towards  which  curled  the 
puffed  fumes  of  his  meerschaum — a  gift 
of  Wildney's.  That  worthy  was  beside 
him  similarly  employed. 

The  two  sixth  form  boys  hoped  to  pass 
by  unobserved,  as  they  did  not  wish  for  a 
rencontre  with  our  hero  under  such  circum- 
stances. But  they  saw  Wildney  pointing 
to  them,  and,  from  the  fits  of  laughter 
which  followed  his  remarks,  they  had  little 
doubt  that  they  were  the  subject  of  the 
young  gentleman's  wit.  This  is  never  a 
pleasant  sensation  ;  but  they  observed  that 
Eric  made  a  point  of  not  looking  their  way, 
and  went  on  in  silence. 

'  How  very  sad  ! '  said  Montagu. 

'  How  very  contemptible  ! '  said  Owen. 
*  Harfagher  among  his  subjects  ! ' 

'  Did  you  observe  what  they  were  doing  ? ' 

*  Smoking  ? ' 

'Worse  than  that  a  good  deal.  They 
were  doing  something  which,  if  Eric  doesn't 
take  care,  will  one  day  be  his  ruin.' 

'  What  ? ' 

'  I  saw  them  drinking.  I  have  little 
doubt  it  was  brandy.' 

*  Good  heavens  ! ' 

*  It  is  getting  a  common   practice  with 


some  fellows.  One  of  the  ripples,  you  see, 
of  Brigson's  influence.' 

Before  they  got  home  they  caught  up 
Wright  and  Vernon,  and  walked  in  together. 

'  We've  been  talking,'  said  Wright,  'about 
a  bad  matter.  Vernon  here  'says  that 
there's  no  good  working  for  a  prize  in  his 
form,  because  the  cribbing's  so  atrocious. 
Indeed,  it's  very  nearly  as  bad  in  my  form. 
It  always  is  under  Gordon  ;  he  can't  under- 
stand fellows  doing  dishonourable  things.' 

'  It's  a  great  bore  in  the  weekly  examina- 
tions,' said  Vernon  ;  '  every  now  and  then 
Gordon  will  even  leave  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  out  come  dozens  of 
books.' 

*  Well,  Wright,'  said  Montagu,  '  if  that 
happens  again  next  examination,  I'd  speak 
out  about  it.' 

'How?' 

'Why,  I'd  get  every  fellow  who  dis- 
approves of  it  to  give  me  his  name,  and 
get  up  and  read  the  list,  and  say  that  you 
at  least  have  pledged  yourselves  not  to 
do  it.' 

'  Humph !  I  don't  know  how  that 
would  answer.  They'd  half  kill  me  for  one 
thing.' 

'  Never  mind ;  do  your  duty.  I  wish 
I'd  such  an  opportunity,  if  only  to  show 
how  sorry  I  am  for  my  own  past  unfairness.' 

And  so  talking,  the  four  went  in,  and 
the  two  elder  went  to  their  study. 

It  was  too  true  that  drinking  had  become 
a  common  vice  at  Roslyn  School.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Eric  came  in  with  Wildney 
about  half  an  hour  after,  Owen  and  Montagu 
heard  them  talk  about  ordering  some 
brandy,  and  then  arrange  to  have  a  'jollifi- 
cation,' as  they  called  it,  that  evening. 

They  got  the  brandy  through  'Billy.' 
One  of  Brigson's  most  cursed  legacies  to 
the  school  was  the  introduction  of  this  man 
to  a  nefarious  intercourse  with  the  boys. 
His  character  was  so  well  known  that  it 
had  long  been  forbidden,  under  the  strictest 
penalty,  for  any  boy  ever  to  speak  to  him  ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  they  seemed  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  doing  so,  and  just  now  particu- 
larly, it  was  thought  a  fine  thing,  a  sign 
of  'pluck'  and  ' anti-mumshness,'  to  be 
on  familiar  and  intimate  terms  with  that 
degraded  and  villainous  scoundrel. 

Duncan  had  made  friends  again  with 
Eric  ;  but  he  did  not  join  him  in  his 
escapades  and  excesses,  and  sat  much  in 
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other  studies.  He  had  not  been  altogether 
a  good  boy,  but  yet  there  was  a  sort  of 
rough  honesty  and  good  sense  in  him  which 
preserved  him  from  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  failings,  and  his  character  had 
been  gradually  improving  as  he  mounted 
higher  in  the  school.  He  was  getting 
steadier,  more  diligent,  more  thoughtful, 
more  manly ;  he  was  passing  through  that 
change  so  frequent  in  boys  as  they  grow 
older,  to  which  Eric  was  so  sad  an  ex- 
ception. Accordingly  Duncan,  though 
sincerely  fond  of  Eric,  had  latterly  dis- 
approved vehemently  of  his  proceedings, 
and  had  therefore  taken  to  snubbing  his 
old  friend  Wildney,  in  whose  favour  Eric 
seemed  to  have  an  infatuation,  and  who 
was  the  means  of  involving  him  in  every 
kind  of  impropriety  and  mischief.  So 
that  night  Duncan,  hearing  of  what  was 
intended,  sat  in  the  next  study,  and  Eric, 
with  Ball,  Wildney,  Graham,  and  Pietrie, 
had  the  room  to  themselves.  Several  of 
them  were  lower  boys  still,  but  they  came 
up  to  the  studies  after  bed-time,  according 
to  Wildney's  almost  nightly  custom. 

A  little  pebble  struck  the  study  window. 

'  Hurrah  ! '  said  Wildney,  clapping  his 
hands,  '  here's  the  grub.' 

They  opened  the  window  and  looked 
out.  Billy  was  there,  and  they  let  down 
to  him  a  long  piece  of  cord,  to  which  he 
attached  a  basket,  and,  after  bidding  them 
'Good-night,  and  a  merry  drink,'  retired. 
No  sooner  had  they  shut  the  window,  than 
he  grimaced  as  usual  towards  them,  and 
shook  his  fist  in  a  sort  of  demoniacal 
exultation,  muttering,  'Oh,  I'll  have  you 
all  under  my  thumb  yet,  you  fine  young 
fools!' 

Meanwhile  the  unconscious  boys  had 
opened  the  basket,  and  spread  its  contents 
on  the  table.  They  were  bread,  butter,  a 
large  dish  of  sausages,  a  tart,  beer,  and, 
alas  !  a  bottle  of  brandy. 

They  soon  got  very  noisy,  and  at  last 
uproarious.  The  snatches  of  songs,  peals 
of  laughter,  and  rattle  of  plates  at  last 
grew  so  loud  that  the  other  study-boys 
were  afraid  lest  one  of  the  masters  should 
come  up  and  catch  the  revellers.  All  of 
them  heard  every  word  that  was  spoken  by 
Eric  and  his  party,  as  the  walls  between 
the  rooms  were  very  thin  ;  and  very  objec- 
tionable much  of  the  conversation  was. 

'This  won't  do,'  said  Duncan  emphati- 


cally, after  a  louder  burst  of  merriment 
than  usual ;  '  those  fellows  are  getting 
drunk ;  I  can  tell  it  to  a  certainty  from 
the  confused  and  random  way  in  which 
some  of  them  are  talking.' 

'  We'd  better  go  in  and  speak  to  them,' 
said  Montagu ;  '  at  any  rate,  they've  no 
right  to  disturb  us  all  night.  Will  you 
come  ? ' 

'  I'll  join  you,'  said  Owen  ;  '  though  I'm 
afraid  my  presence  won't  do  you  much 
good.' 

The  three  boys  went  to  the  door  of 
Eric's  study  and  their  knock  could  not  at 
first  be  heard  for  the  noise.  When  they 
went  in  they  found  a  scene  of  reckless 
disorder ;  books  were  scattered  about, 
plates  and  glasses  lay  broken  on  the  floor, 
beer  was  spilt  on  all  sides,  and  there  was 
an  intolerable  smell  of  brandy. 

'  If  you  fellows  don't  take  care,'  said 
Duncan  sharply,  '  Rose  or  somebody'll  be 
coining  up  and  catching  you.  It's  ten  now.' 

'What's  that  to  you?'  answered  Graham, 
with  an  insolent  look. 

'  It's  something  to  me  that  you  nice 
young  men  have  been  making  such  a  row 
that  none  of  the  rest  of  us  can  hear  our 
own  voices,  and  that  between  you  you've 
made  this  study  in  such  a  mess  that  I  can't 
endure  it.' 

*  Pooh  ! '  said  Pietrie  ;  '  we're  all  getting 
such  saints,  that  one  can't  have  the  least 
bit  of  spree  nowadays.' 

'  Spree  ! '  burst  in  Montagu  indignantly  ; 
*  fine  spree  to  make  sots  of  yourselves  with 
spirits  ;  fine  spree  to ' 

'Amen!'  said  Wildney,  who  was  perched 
on  the  back  of  a  chair ;  and  he  turned  up 
his  eyes  and  clasped  his  hands  with  a 
mock-heroic  air. 

'There,  Williams,'  continued  Montagu, 
pointing  to  the  mischievous-looking  little 
boy ;  '  see  that  spectacle,  and  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,  if  you  can.  That's  what  you 
lead  boys  to  !  Are  you  anxious  to  become 
the  teacher  of  drunkenness  ? ' 

In  truth,  there  was  good  ground  for  his 
sorrowful  apostrophe,  for  the  scene  was 
very  painful  to  a  high-minded  witness. 

They  hardly  understood  the  look  on 
Eric's  countenance ;  he  had  been  taking 
far  more  than  was  good  for  him  ;  his  eyes 
sparkled  fiercely,  and  though  as  yet  he 
said  nothing,  he  seemed  to  be  resenting 
the  intrusion  in  furious  silence. 
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*  How    much   longer    is   this  interesting 
lecture  to  last  ? '  said  Ball,  with  his  usual 
insufferable  tone  ;  *  for  I  want  to  finish  my 
brandy.' 

Montagu  rather  looked  as  if  he  intended 
to  give  the  speaker  a  box  on  the  ear ;  but 
he  was  just  deciding  that  he  wasn't  worth 
the  trouble,  when  Wildney,  who  had  been 
grimacing  all  the  time,  burst  into  a  fit  of 
satirical  laughter. 

'  Here,  Wildney,'  said  Graham ;  'just 
hand  me  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  from  the  shelf,  will 
you  ?  That's  a  bri^k.' 

'Certainly.  Let's  see;  Watts's  Hymns; 
— 7  bag  those  for  myself,'  said  Wildney ; 
1  they'll  just  suit — 

1  How  doth  the  little 

'  Let's  turn  out  these  impudent  lower- 
school  fellows,'  said  Montagu,  speaking  to 
Duncan.  '  Here !  you  go  first,'  he  said, 
seizing  Wildney  by  the  arm,  and  giving 
him  a  swing,  which,  as  he  was  by  no  means 
steady  on  his  legs,  brought  him  sprawling 
to  the  ground,  and  sent  Watts's  Hymns 
flying  open-leaved  under  the  table. 

'By  Jove,  I  won't  stand  this  any  longer, 
shouted  Eric,  springing  up  ferociously. 
'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  daring  to 
come  in  like  this  ?  Do  you  hear  ? ' 

Montagu  took  no  sort  of  notice  of  his 
threatening  gesture,  for  he  was  looking  to 
see  if  Wildney  was  hurt,  and  finding  he 
was  not,  proceeded  to  drag  him  out, 
struggling  and  kicking  frantically. 

'  Drop  me,  you  fellow,  drop  me,  I  say. 
I  won't  go  for  you,'  cried  Wildney,  clinging 
tight  to  a  chair.  '  Eric,  why  do  you  let 
him  bully  me  ?  ' 

*  You  let  him  go  this  minute,'  repeated 
Eric  hoarsely. 

'  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  You  don't 
know  what  you're  about.' 

'Don't  I  ?  Well  then,  take  that,  to  show 
whether  I  do  or  no!'  And  suddenly  leaning 
forward,  he  struck  Montagu  a  violent 
back-handed  blow  on  the  mouth. 

Everybody  saw  it,  everybody  heard  it ; 
and  it  instantly  astounded  them  into  silence. 
That  Montagu  should  have  been  so  struck 
in  public,  and  that^jy  Eric — by  a  boy  who 
had  been  his  schoolfellow  for  three  years 
now,  and  whose  whole  life  seemed  bound 
to  him  by  so  many  associations ;  it  was 
strange  and  sad  indeed. 


Montagu  sprang  straight  upright ;  for 
an  instant  he  took  one  stride  towards  his 
striker  with  lifted  hand  and  lightening  eyes, 
while  the  blood  started  to  his  lips  in  conse- 
quence of  the  blow.  But  he  stopped 
suddenly,  and  his  hand  fell  to  his  side ;  by 
a  strong  effort  of  self-control  he  contrived 
to  master  himself,  and  sitting  down  quite 
quietly  on  a  chair,  he  put  his  white  handker- 
chief to  his  wounded  mouth,  and  took  it 
away  stained  with  blood. 

No  one  spoke ;  and  rising  with  quiet 
dignity,  he  went  back  into  his  study  without 
a  word. 

'  Very  well,'  said  Duncan  ;  *  you  may  all 
do  as  you  like ;  only  I  heartily  hope  now 
you  will  be  caught.  Come,  Owen.' 

'  O  Williams,'  said  Owen,  '  you  are 
changed  indeed,  to  treat  your  best  friend 
so.' 

But  Eric  was  excited  with  drink,  and  the 
slave  of  every  evil  passion  at  that  moment. 
'  Serve  him  right,'  he  said  ;  '  what  business 
has  he  to  interfere  with  what  I  choose  to  do  ?' 

There  was  no  more  noise  that  night. 
Wildney  and  the  rest  slunk  off  ashamed 
and  frightened,  and  Eric,  leaving  his  candle 
flaring  on  the  table,  went  down  to  his  bed- 
room, where  he  was  very  sick.  He  had 
neither  strength  nor  spirit  to  undress,  and 
flung  himself  into  bed  just  as  he  was. 
When  they  heard  that  he  was  gone,  Owen 
and  Duncan  (for  Montagu  was  silent  and 
melancholy)  went  into  his  study,  put  out  the 
candle,  and  only  just  cleared  away,  to  the 
best  of  their  power,  the  traces  of  the  carouse, 
when  Dr.  Rowlands  came  up  stairs  on  his 
usual  nightly  rounds.  They  had  been  light- 
ing brown  paper  to  take  away  the  fumes  of 
the  brandy,  and  the  Doctor  asked  them 
casually  the  cause  of  the  smell  of  burning. 
Neither  of  them  answered,  and  seeing  Owen 
there,  in  whom  he  placed  implicit  trust,  the 
Doctor  thought  no  more  about  it. 

Eric  awoke  with  a  bad  headache,  and  a 
sense  of  shame  and  sickness.  When  he 
got  up  he  felt  most  wretched  ;  and  while 
washing  he  thought  to  himself,  '  Ah  !  that 
I  could  thus  wash  away  the  memory  of  last 
night ! '  Of  course,  after  what  had  occurred, 
Eric  and  Montagu  were  no  longer  on 
speaking  terms,  and  miserable  as  poor 
Eric  felt  when  he  saw  how  his  blow  had 
bruised  and  disfigured  his  friend's  face,  he 
made  no  advances.  He  longed,  indeed, 
from  his  inmost  heart,  to  be  reconciled  to 
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him  ;  but  feeling  that  he  had  done  grievous 
wrong,  he  dreaded  a  repulse,  and  his  pride 
would  not  suffer  him  to  run  the  risk.  So 
he  pretended  to  feel  no  regret,  and,  supported 
by  his  late  boon  companions,  represented 
the  matter  as  occurring  in  the  defence  of 
Wildney,  whom  Montagu  was  bullying. 

Montagu,  too,  was  very  miserable  ;  but 
he  felt  that,  although  ready  to  forgive  Eric, 
he  could  not,  in  common  self-respect,  take 
the  first  step  to  a  reconciliation  ;  indeed, 
he  rightly  thought  that  it  was  not  for  Eric's 
good  that  he  should  do  so. 

'  You  and  Williams  appear  never  to  speak 
to  each  other  now,'  said  Mr.  Rose.  *  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  Monty ;  I  think  you  are  the 
only  boy  who  has  any  influence  over  him.3 

'  I  fear  you  are  mistaken,  sir,  in  that. 
Little  Wildney  has  much  more.' 

'  Wildney  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Rose,  in  sorrow- 
ful surprise.  'Wildney  more  influence 
than  you  f ' 

'Yes,  sir.' 

'  Ah,  that  our  poor  Edwin  had  lived  ! ' 

So,  with  a  sigh,  Walter  Rose  and  Harry 
Montagu  buried  their  friendship  for  Eric 
until  happier  days. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH 

ERIC   AND   MONTAGU 

And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above  ; 

And  life  is  thorny  ;  and  youth  in  vain  ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

Each  spoke  words  of  high  disdain, 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother. 
COLERIDGE'S  Christabel 

WRIGHT  had  not  forgotten  Montagu's 
advice,  and  had  endeavoured  to  get  the 
names  of  boys  who  weren't  afraid  to  scout 
publicly  the  disgrace  of  cheating  in  form. 
But  he  could  only  get  one  name  promised 
him — the  name  of  Vernon  Williams  ;  and 
feeling  how  little  could  be  gained  by  using 
it,  he  determined  to  spare  Vernon  the 
trial,  and  speak,  if  he  spoke  at  all,  on  his 
own  responsibility. 

As  usual,  the  cribbing  at  the  next  weekly 
examination  was  well-nigh  universal,  and 
when  Mr.  Gordon  went  out  to  fetch  some- 
thing he  had  forgotten,  merely  saying,  *  I 
trust  to  your  honour  not  to  abuse  my 


absence,'  books  and  papers  were  immediately 
pulled  out  with  the  coolest  and  most  un- 
blushing indifference. 

This  was  the  time  for  Wright  to  deliver 
his  conscience  ;  he  had  counted  the  cost, 
and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  considering  it  to 
be  his  duty,  he  had  decided  that  speak  he 
would.  He  well  knew  that  his  interference 
would  be  attributed  to  jealousy,  meanness, 
sneaking,  and  every  kind  of  wrong  motive, 
since  he  was  himself  one  of  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  the  prevalent  dishonesty ; 
but  still  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  ought  not  to  draw  back,  and  there- 
fore he  bravely  determined  that  he  would 
make  his  protest,  whatever  happened. 

So,  very  nervously,  he  rose  and  said,  *  I 
want  to  tell  you  all  that  I  think  this  cheat- 
ing very  wrong  and  blackguardly.  I  don't 
mind  losing  by  it  myself;  but  if  Vernon 
Williams  loses  the  prize  in  the  lower 
fourth,  and  any  one  gets  it  by  copying, 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  Gordon.' 

His  voice  trembled  a  little  at  first,  but 
he  spoke  fast,  and  acquired  firmness  as 
he  went  on.  Absolute  astonishment  and 
curiosity  had  held  the  boys  silent  with 
amazement,  but  by  the  end  of  this  sentence 
they  had  recovered  themselves,  and  a 
perfect  burst  of  derision  and  indignation 
followed. 

*  Let's  see  if  that  '11  cut  short  his  oration,' 
said  Wildney,  throwing  a  book  at  his  head, 
which  was  instantly  followed  by  others 
from  all  quarters. 

'  My  word !  we've  had  nothing  but 
lectures  lately,'  said  Booking.  « Horrid 
little  Owenite  saint.' 

'  Saint ! — sneak,  you  mean.  I'll  teach 
him,'  growled  Pietrie,  and  jumping  up,  he 
belaboured  Wright's  head  with  the  Latin 
Grammar  out  of  which  he  had  just  been 
cribbing. 

The  whole  room  was  in  confusion  and 
hubbub,  during  which  Wright  sat  stock- 
still,  quietly  enduring  without  bowing  to 
the  storm. 

Only  one  boy  sympathised  with  him, 
but  he  did  so  deeply — poor  little  penitent 
Vernon.  He  felt  his  position  hard  because 
Wright  had  alluded  so  prominently  to  him, 
and  he  knew  how  much  he  must  be  mis- 
construed ;  but  he  had  his  brother's  spirit, 
and  would  not  shrink.  Amid  the  tumult 
he  got  up  in  his  seat,  and  they  heard  his 
pleasant  childish  voice  saying  boldly,  '  I 
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hope  Wright  won't  tell ;  but  he's  the  best 
fellow  in  the  room,  and  cribbing  is  a  shame, 
as  he  says.' 

What  notice  would  have  been  taken  of 
this  speech  is  doubtful,  for  at  the  critical 
moment  Mr.  Gordon  reappeared,  and  the 
whispered  cave  caused  instantaneous  quiet. 

Poor  Wright  awaited  with  some  dread 
the  end  of  the  school ;  and  many  an  angry 
kick  and  blow  he  got,  though  he  disarmed 
malice  by  the  spirit  and  heroism  with 
which  he  endured  them.  The  news  of  his 
impudence  spread  like  wildfire,  and  not 
five  boys  in  the  school  approved  of  what 
he  had  done,  while  most  of  them  were 
furious  at  his  ill-judged  threat  of  informing 
Mr.  Gordon.  There  was  a  general  agree- 
ment to  thrash  him  after  roll-call  that 
afternoon. 

Eric  had  lately  taken  a  violent  dislike 
to  Wright,  though  he  had  been  fond  of 
him  in  better  days.  He  used  to  denounce 
him  as  a  disagreeable  and  pragmatical 
little  muff,  and  was  as  loud  as  any  of  them 
in  condemning  his  announced  determina- 
tion to  'sneak.'  Had  he  known  that 
Wright  had  acted  under  Montagu's  well- 
meant,  though  rather  mistaken  advice,  he 
might  have  abstained  from  having  anything 
more  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  now  he 
promised  to  kick  Wright  himself  after  the 
four  o'clock  bell. 

Four  o'clock  came ;  the  names  were 
called  ;  the  master  left  the  room.  Wright, 
who  perfectly  knew  what  was  threatened, 
stood  there  pale  but  fearless.  His  in- 
different look  was  an  additional  annoyance 
to  Eric,  who  walked  up  to  him  carelessly, 
and  boxing  his  ears,  though  without  hurt- 
ing him,  said  contemptuously,  '  Conceited 
little  sneak.' 

Montagu  had  been  told  of  the  intended 
kicking,  and  had  determined  even  single- 
handed  to  prevent  it.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, expect  that  Eric  would  have  taken 
part  in  it,  and  was  therefore  unprepared. 
The  colour  rushed  into  his  cheeks ;  he 
went  up,  took  Wright  quietly  by  the  hand, 
and  said  with  firm  determination,  *  No  one 
in  the  school  shall  touch  Wright  again.' 

'  What  ?  no  one  !  just  hark  to  that,'  said 
Graham ;  '  I  suppose  he  thinks  himself 
cock  of  the  school.' 

Eric  quite  misunderstood  Montagu's  pro- 
ceeding ;  he  took  it  for  a  public  challenge. 
All  the  Rowlandites  were  round,  and  to 


yield  would  have  looked  like  cowardice. 
Above  all,  his  evil  genius  Wildney  was  by, 
and  said,  '  How  very  nice !  I  say,  Eric, 
you  and  I  will  have  to  get  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man  again.' 

A  threatening  circle  had  formed  round 
Montagu,  but  his  closed  lips  and  flushing 
brow  and  dilated  nostrils  betrayed  a  spirit 
which  made  them  waver,  and  his  noble 
face  glowed  with  a  yet  nobler  expression 
in  the  consciousness  of  an  honourable 
cause,  as  he  quietly  repeated,  *  No  one 
shall  touch  you,  Wright.' 

*  They  will,  though,'  said  Eric  instantly  ; 
'/will,  for  one,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
you  prevent  me.'  And  so  saying  he  gave 
Wright  another  slight  blow. 

Montagu  dropped  Wright's  hand,  and 
said  slowly,  *  Eric  Williams,  I  have  taken 
one  unexpected  blow  from  you  without  a 
word,  and  bear  the  marks  of  it  yet.  It 
is  time  to  show  that  it  was  not  through 
cowardice  that  I  did  not  return  it.  WTill 
you  fight  ? ' 

The  answer  was  not  prompt  by  any 
means,  though  every  one  in  the  school 
knew  that  Eric  was  not  afraid.  So  sure 
was  he  of  this,  that,  for  the  sake  of  *  auld 
lang  syne,'  he  would  probably  have  declined 
to  fight  with  Montagu  had  it  been  left  to 
his  own  impulses. 

'  I  have  been  in  the  wrong,  Montagu, 
more  than  once,'  he  answered  falteringly, 
'  and  we  have  been  friends ' 

But  it  was  the  object  of  many  of  the 
worst  boys  that  the  two  should  fight — not 
only  that  they  might  see  the  fun,  but  that 
Montagu's  authority,  which  stood  in  their 
way,  might  be  flung  aside.  So  Booking 
whispered  in  an  audible  voice — 

'  Faith  !  he's  showing  the  white  feather.' 

'  You're  a  liar ! '  flung  in  Eric ;  and 
turning  to  Montagu,  he  said,  '  There  !  I'll 
fight  you  this  moment.' 

Instantly  they  had  stripped  off  their  coats 
and  prepared  for  action.  A  ring  of  excited 
boys  crowded  round  them.  Fellows  of 
sixteen,  like  Montagu  and  Eric,  rarely 
fight,  because  their  battles  have  usually 
been  decided  in  their  earlier  schooldays  ; 
and  it  was  also  but  seldom  that  two  boys 
so  strong,  active,  and  prominent  (above 
all,  so  high  in  the  school)  took  this  method 
of  settling  their  differences. 

The  fight  began,  and  at  first  the  popular 
favour  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  Eric, 
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while  Montagu  found  few  or  none  to  back 
him.  But  he  fought  with  a  fire  and 
courage  which  soon  won  applause ;  and 
as  Eric,  on  the  other  hand,  was  random 
and  spiritless,  the  cry  was  soon  pretty 
fairly  divided  between  them. 

After  a  sharp  round  they  paused  for 
breath,  and  Owen,  who  had  been  a  silent 
and  disgusted  spectator  of  such  a  combat 
between  boys  of  such  high  standing,  said 
with  much  feeling — 

'This  is  not  a  very  creditable  affair, 
Montagu.' 

1  It  is  necessary,'  was  Montagu's  laconic 
reply. 

Among  other  boys  who  had  left  the 
room  before  the  fracas  had  taken  place 
was  Vernon  Williams,  who  shrank  away 
to  avoid  the  pain  of  seeing  his  new 
friend  Wright  bullied  and  tormented. 
But  curiosity  soon  took  him  back,  and  he 
came  in  just  as  the  second  round  began. 
At  first  he  only  saw  a  crowd  of  boys  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  but  jumping  on  a  desk 
he  had  a  full  view  of  what  was  going  on. 

There  was  a  tremendous  hubbub  of 
voices,  and  Eric,  now  thoroughly  roused 
by  the  remarks  he  overheard,  and  especi- 
ally by  Wildney's  whisper  that  'he  was 
letting  himself  be  licked,'  was  exerting 
himself  with  more  vigour  and  effect.  It 
was  anything  but  a  pleasant  sight ;  the 
faces  of  the  combatants  were  streaked  with 
blood  and  sweat,  and  as  the  miserable 
gang  of  lower-school  boys  backed  them  on 
with  eager  shouts  of — '  Now  Eric,  now 
Eric,'  '  Now  Montagu,  go  it  sixth  form,' 
etc.,  both  of  them  fought  under  a  sense  of 
deep  disgrace,  increased  by  the  recollec- 
tions which  they  shared  in  common. 

All  this  Vernon  marked  in  a  moment, 
and,  filled  with  pain  and  vexation,  he  said 
in  a  voice  which,  though  low,  could  be 
heard  amid  all  the  uproar,  '  O  Eric,  Eric, 
fighting  with  Montagu  ! '  There  was  re- 
proach and  sorrow  in  the  tone,  which 
touched  more  than  one  boy  there,  for 
Vernon,  spite  of  the  recent  change  in 
him,  could  not  but  continue  a  popular 
favourite. 

'Shut  up  there,  you  little  donkey,' 
shouted  one  or  two,  looking  back  at  him 
for  a  moment. 

But   Eric  heard  the  words,   and    knew 

•  that    it    was    his    brother's    voice.       The 

thought  rushed  on  him  how  degraded  his 


whole  position  was,  and  how  different  it 
might  have  been.  He  felt  that  he  was 
utterly  in  the  wrong,  and  Montagu  alto- 
gether in  the  right ;  and  from  that  moment 
his  blows  once  more  grew  feeble  and  ill- 
directed.  When  they  again  stopped  to 
take  rest,  the  general  shout  for  Montagu 
showed  that  he  was  considered  to  have  the 
best  of  it. 

'  I'm  getting  so  tired  of  this,'  muttered 
Eric,  during  the  pause. 

'Why,  you're  fighting  like  a  regular 
muff,'  said  Graham ;  '  you'll  have  to  ac- 
knowledge yourself  thrashed  in  a  minute.' 

'  That  I'll  never  do,'  he  said,  once  more 
firing  up. 

Just  as  the  third  round  began,  Duncan 
came  striding  in,  for  Owen,  who  had  left 
the  room,  told  him  what  was  going  on. 
He  had  always  been  a  leading  fellow,  and 
quite  recently  his  influence  had  several 
times  been  exerted  in  the  right  direction, 
and  he  was  very  much  looked  up  to  by  all 
the  boys  alike,  good  or  bad.  He  deter- 
mined, for  the  credit  of  the  sixth,  that  the 
fight  should  not  go  on,  and  bursting  into 
the  ring,  with  his  strong  shoulders  he 
hurled  on  each  side  the  boys  who  stood  in 
his  way,  and  struck  down  the  lifted  arms 
of  the  fighters. 

'You  sharit  fight,'  he  said  doggedly, 
thrusting  himself  between  them ;  '  so 
there's  an  end  of  it.  If  you  do,  you'll 
both  have  to  fight  me  first.' 

'  Shame  ! '  said  several  of  the  boys,  and 
the  cry  was  caught  up  by  Ball  and  others. 

'  Shame,  is  it  ? '  said  Duncan,  and  his 
lip  curled  with  scorn.  '  There's  only  one 
way  to  argue  with  you  fellows.  Ball,  if 
you  or  any  other  boy  repeat  that  word,  I'll 
thrash  him.  Here,  Monty,  come  away 
from  this  disgraceful  scene.' 

'  I'm  sick  enough  of  it,'  said  Montagu, 
'  and  am  ready  to  stop  if  Williams  is, — 
provided  no  one  touches  Wright.' 

'  I'm  sick  of  it  too,'  said  Eric  sullenly. 

'  Then  you  two  shall  shake  hands,'  said 
Duncan. 

For  one  instant — an  instant  which  he 
regretted  till  the  end  of  his  life — Montagu 
drew  himself  up  and  hesitated.  He  had 
been  deeply  wronged,  deeply  provoked, 
and  no  one  could  blame  him  for  the 
momentary  feeling  ;  but  Eric  had  observed 
the  gesture,  and  his  passionate  pride  took 
the  alarm.  '  It's  come  to  this  then,'  he 
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thought ;  *  Montagu  doesn't  think  me  good 
enough  to  be  shaken  hands  with.' 

1  Pish ! '  he  said  aloud,  in  a  tone  of 
sarcasm  ;  *  it  may  be  an  awful  honour  to 
shake  hands  with  such  an  immaculate 
person  as  Montagu,  but  I'm  not  proud  on 
the  subject ; '  and  he  turned  away. 

Montagu's  hesitation  was  but  momentary, 
and  without  a  particle  of  anger  or  indigna- 
tion he  sorrowfully  held  out  his  hand.  It 
was  too  late ;  that  moment  had  done  the 
mischief,  and  it  was  now  Eric's  turn  coldly 
to  withdraw. 

'You  don't  think  me  worthy  of  your 
friendship,  and  what's  the  good  of  grasping 
hands  if  we  don't  do  it  with  cordial  hearts  ? ' 

Montagu's  lip  trembled,  but  he  said 
nothing,  and  quietly  putting  on  his  coat, 
motioned  back  the  throng  of  boys  with  a 
sweep  of  his  arm,  and  left  the  room  with 
Duncan. 

1  Come  along,  Wright,'  he  said. 

*  Nay,  leave  him,  said  Eric,  with  a  touch 
of  remorse.  '  Much  as  you  think  me 
beneath  you,  I  have  honour  enough  to  see 
that  no  one  hurts  him.' 

The  group  of  boys  gradually  dispersed, 
but  one  or  two  remained  with  Eric,  al- 
though he  was  excessively  wearied  by  their 
observations. 

'  You  didn't  fight  half  like  yourself/  said 
Wildney. 

'  Can't  you  tell  why  ?  I  had  the  wrong 
side  to  fight  for.'  And  getting  up  abruptly, 
he  left  the  room,  to  be  alone  in  his  study, 
and  bathe  his  swollen  and  aching  face. 

In  a  few  minutes  Vernon  joined  him, 
and  at  the  mere  sight  of  him  Eric  turned 
away  in  shame.  That  evening  with  Vernon 
in  the  study,  after  the  dinner  at  '  The  Jolly 
Herring,'  had  revived  all  his  really  warm 
affection  for  his  little  brother ;  and  as  he 
could  no  longer  conceal  the  line  he  took  in 
the  school,  they  had  been  often  together 
since  then  ;  and  Eric's  moral  obliquity  was 
not  so  great  as  to  prevent  him  from  feeling 
deep  joy  at  the  change  for  the  better  in 
Vernon's  character. 

'  Verny,  Verny/  he  said,  as  the  boy  came 
up  and  affectionately  took  his  hand,  '  it  was 
you  that  lost  me  that  fight.' 

'  Oh,  but,  Eric,  you  were  fighting  with 
Montagu.  Don't  you  remember  the  days, 
Eric,'  he  continued,  '  when  we  were  home 
boarders,  and  how  kind  Monty  used  to  be 
to  me  even  then,  and  how  mother  liked 


him,  and  thought  him  quite  your  truest 
friend,  except  poor  Russell  ? ' 

'  I  do  indeed.  I  didn't  think  then  that 
it  would  come  to  this.' 

'  I've  always  been  so  sorry,'  said  Vernon, 
'  that  I  joined  the  fellows  in  playing  him 
tricks.  I  can't  think  how  I  came  to  do  it, 
except  that  I've  done  such  lots  of  bad 
things  here.  But  he's  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten that  long  ago,  and  is  very  kind  to 
me  now.' 

It  was  true  ;  but  Eric  didn't  know  that 
half  the  kindness  which  Montagu  showed 
to  his  brother  was  shown  solely  for  his 
sake. 

*  Do  you  know,  I've  thought  of  a  plan 
for  making  you  two  friends  again  ?  I've 
written  to  Aunt  Trevor  to  ask  him  to 
Fairholm  with  us  next  holidays.' 

'  Oh,  have  you  ?  Good  Verny  I  Yes  ; 
there  we  might  be  friends.  Perhaps 
there,'  he  added,  half  to  himself,  '  I  might 
be  more  like  what  I  was  in  better  days.' 

'But  it's  a  long  time  to  look  forward  to. 
Easter  hasn't  come  yet,'  said  Vernon. 

So  the  two  young  boys  proposed ;  but 
God  had  disposed  it  otherwise. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH 

THE   PIGEONS 

Et  motae  ad  Lunam  trepidabis  arundinis  umbram. 

Juv.  x.  21. 

'  How  awfully  dull  it  is,  Charlie/  said  Eric, 
a  few  weeks  before  Easter,  as  he  sat  with 
Wildney  in  his  study  one  holiday  after- 
noon. 

'  Yes  ;  too  late  for  football,  too  early  fdr 
cricket.'  And  Wildney  stretched  himself 
and  yawned. 

'  I  suppose  this  is  what  they  call  ennui,' 
said  Eric  again,  after  a  pause.  '  What's  to 
be  done,  Sunbeam  ? ' 

'  You  sharit  call  me  that,  Eric  the  fair- 
haired  ;  you  sharit  call  me  that,  so  there's 
an  end  of  it/  said  Wildney,  hitting  him  on 
the  arm. 

'Hush,  Charlie,  don't  call  me  that 
either ;  it  is  a  name  that — never  mind ; 
only  don't — that's  a  good  fellow.' 

'  By  the  bye,  Eric,  I've  just  remembered 
to-morrow's  my  birthday,  and  I've  got  a 
parcel  coming  this  afternoon  full  of  grub 
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from  home.  Let's  go  and  see  if  it's 
come.' 

'  Capital !  We  will.' 

So  Eric  and  Wildney  started  off  to  the 
coach-office,  where  they  found  the  hamper, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  brought  at  once  to 
the  school,  and  carried  up  to  Eric's  study. 

On  opening  it  they  found  it  rich  in 
dainties,  among  which  were  a  pair  of  fowls 
and  a  large  plum-cake. 

*  Hurrah  ! '    said    Wildney  ;    '  you    were 
talking  of  nothing  to  do  ;  I  vote  we  have  a 
carouse  to-morrow.' 

*  Very  well ;    only  let's    have    it    before 
prayers,  because  we  so  nearly  got  caught 
last  time.' 

*  Ay,  and  let  it  be  in  one  of  the  class- 
rooms, Eric ;  not  up    here,  lest  we    have 
another  incursion    of  the    "  Rosebuds."    I 
shall    have  to    cut    preparation,    but    that 
don't  matter.     It's  Harley's  night,  and  old 
Stupid  will  never  twig.' 

*  Well,  whom  shall  we  ask  ?  '  said  Eric. 

*  Old  Llewellyn  for  one,'  said  Wildney. 
*  We  haven't  seen  him  for  an  age,  and  he's 
getting  too  lazy  even  for  a  bit  of  fun.' 

1  Good  ;  and  Graham  ? '  suggested  Eric. 
He  and  Wildney  regarded  their  possessions 
so  much  as  common  property,  that  he 
hadn't  the  least  delicacy  in  mentioning  the 
boys  whom  he  wanted  to  invite. 

'Yes;  Graham's  a  jolly  bird;  and  Ball?' 

*  I've  no  objection  ;  and  Pietrie  ? ' 

*  Well ;  and  your  brother  Vernon  ? ' 

*  No  ! '  said  Eric  emphatically.      '  At  any 
rate  I  won't    lead  him  into  mischief   any 
more.' 

1  Attlay,  then ;  and  what  do  you  say  to 
Booking  ? ' 

*  No,  again,'  said  Eric ;  *  he's  a   black- 
guard.' 

'  I  wonder  you  haven't  mentioned 
Duncan,'  said  Wildney. 

'  Duncan !  why,  my  good  fellow,  you 
might  as  well  ask  Owen,  or  even  old  Rose 
at  once.  Bless  you,  Charlie,  he's  a  great 
deal  too  correct  to  come  now.' 

*  Well ;    we've    got    six    already,    that's 
quite  enough.' 

*  Yes ;  but  two    fowls  isn't    enough    for 
six  hungry  boys.' 

*  No,  it  isn't,'  said  Wildney.     He  thought 
a  little,  and  then  clapping  his  hands,  danced 
about,  and    said,  'Are    you    game    for    a 
regular  lark,  Eric  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  anything  to  make  it  less  dull.      I 


declare  I've  very  nearly  been  taking  to 
work  again  to  fill  up  the  time.' 

Eric  often  talked  now  of  work  in  this 
slighting  way,  partly  as  an  excuse  for  the 
low  places  in  form  to  which  he  was  grad- 
ually sinking.  Everybody  knew  that  had 
he  properly  exerted  his  abilities  he  was 
capable  of  beating  almost  any  boy  ;  so,  to 
quiet  his  conscience,  he  professed  to  ridicule 
diligence  as  an  unboyish  piece  of  muffish- 
ness,  and  was  never  slow  to  sneer  at  the 
'  grinders,'  as  he  contemptuously  called  all 
those  who  laid  themselves  out  to  win  school 
distinctions. 

1  Ha,  ha  ! '  said  Wildney,  *  that's  rather 
good !  No,  Eric,  it's  too  late  for  you  to 
turn  "grinder"  now.  I  might  as  well 
think  of  doing  it  myself,  and  I've  never 
been  higher  than  five  from  lag  in  my  form 
yet.' 

'  Haven't  you  ?  But  what's  the  regular 
lark  you  hinted  at  ? ' 

*  First  of  all,  I  hope  you  won't  think  the 
lark  less  larky  because  it's  connected  with 
pigeons?  said  Wildney. 

*  Ridiculous  little  Sphinx  !    What  do  you 
mean  ? ' 

'  Why,  we'll  go  and  seize  the  Gordonites' 
pigeons,  and  make  another  dish  of  them.' 

*  Seize  the  Gordonites'  pigeons  !     Why, 
when  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  To-night.' 

Eric  gave  a  long  whistle.  *  But  wouldn't 
it  be  st — st ? ' 

'  Stealing  ? '  said  Wildney,  with  a  loud 
laugh.  '  Pooh  !  "  convey  the  wise  it  call."  ' 

But  Eric  still  looked  serious.  'Why, 
my  dear  old  boy,'  continued  Wildney,  *  the 
Gordonites  '11  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  the 
trick  when  we  tell  them  of  it  next  morning, 
as  of  course  we  will  do.  There,  now,  don't 
look  grumpy.  I  shall  cut  away  and  arrange 
it  with  Graham,  and  tell  you  the  whole 
dodge  ready  prepared  to-night  at  bed-time.' 

After  lights  were  put  out,  Wildney  came 
up  to  the  study  according  to  promise,  and 
threw  out  hints  about  the  proposed  plan. 
He  didn't  tell  it  plainly,  because  Duncan 
was  there,  but  Duncan  caught  quite  enough 
to  guess  that  some  night  excursion  was 
intended,  and  said,  when  Wildney  had 
gone — 

'  Take  my  advice,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  Eric.' 

Eric  had  grown  very  touchy  lately  about 
advice,  particularly  from  any  fellow  of  his 
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own  standing ;  and  after  the  checks  he 
had  recently  received,  a  coolness  had 
sprung  up  between  him  and  nearly  all  the 
study-boys,  which  made  him  more  than 
ever  inclined  to  assert  his  independence, 
and  defy  and  thwart  them  in  every  way. 

'  Keep  your  advice  to  yourself,  Duncan, 
till  it's  asked  for,'  he  answered  roughly. 
*  You've  done  nothing  but  advise  lately, 
and  I'm  rather  sick  of  it.' 

'  Comme  vous  voulez,'  replied  Duncan, 
with  a  shrug.  '  Gang  your  own  gait ;  I'll 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  trying  to 
stop  you  since  you  will  ruin  yourself.' 

Nothing  more  was  said  in  the  study  that 
evening,  and  when  Eric  went  down  he 
didn't  even  bid  Duncan  good-night. 

'  Charlie,'  he  said,  as  he  stole  on  tiptoe 
into  Wildney's  dormitory. 

'  Hush  ! '  whispered  Wildney,  *  the  other 
fellows  are  asleep.  Come  and  sit  by  my 
bedside,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  we  are  going 
to  do.' 

Eric  went  and  sat  by  him,  and  he  sat  up 
in  his  bed.  'First  of  all,  yoitre  to  keep 
awake  till  twelve  to  night,'  he  whispered  ; 
'  old  Rowley  ;11  have  gone  round  by  that 
time,  and  it'll  be  all  safe.  Then  come  and 
awake  me  again,  and  I'll  watch  till  one, 
Pietrie  till  two,  and  Graham  till  three.  Then 
Graham'll  awake  us  all,  and  we'll  dress.' 

*  Very  well.  But  how  will  you  get  the 
key  of  the  lavatory  ? ' 

'Oh,  I'll  manage  that,'  said  Wildney, 
chuckling.  '  But  come  again  and  awake  me 
at  twelve,  will  you  ? ' 

Eric  went  to  his  room  and  lay  down,  but 
he  didn't  take  off  his  clothes,  for  fear  he 
should  go  to  sleep.  Dr.  Rowlands  came 
round  as  usual  at  eleven,  and  then  Eric 
closed  his  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  till  the 
headmaster  had  disappeared.  After  that 
he  lay  awake  thinking  for  an  hour,  but  his 
thoughts  weren't  very  pleasant. 

At  twelve  he  went  and  awoke  Wildney. 

'  I  don't  feel  very  sleepy.  Shall  I  sit 
with  you  for  your  hour,  Charlie  ? ' 

'  Oh,  do  !  I  should  like  it  of  all  things. 
But  douse  the  glim  there  ;  we  shan't  want 
it,  and  it  might  give  the  alarm.' 

'All  right.' 

So  Eric  went  and  sat  by  his  dangerous 
little  friend,  and  they  talked  in  low  voices 
until  they  heard  the  great  school  clock 
strike  one.  They  then  woke  Pietrie,  and 
Eric  went  off  to  bed  again. 


At  three  Graham  awoke  him,  and  dress- 
ing hastily,  he  joined  the  others  in  the 
lavatory. 

'  Now  I'm  going  to  get  the  key,'  said 
Wildney,  '  and  mean  to  feel  very  poorly  for 
the  purpose.' 

Laughing  quietly,  he  went  up  to  the  door 
of  Mr.  Harley's  bedroom,  which  opened  out 
of  the  lavatory,  and  knocked. 

No  answer. 

He  knocked  a  little  louder. 

Still  no  answer. 

Louder  still. 

'  Bother  the  fellow,'  said  Wildney  ;  '  he 
sleeps  like  a  grampus.  Won't  one  of  you 
try  to  wake  him  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Graham  ;  '  'tain't  dignified.' 

'  Well,  I  must  try  again.'  But  it  seemed 
no  use  knocking,  and  Wildney  at  last,  in  a 
fit  of  impatience,  thumped  a  regular  tattoo 
on  the  bedroom  door. 

'  Who's  there  ! '  said  the  startled  voice  of 
Mr.  Harley. 

'  Only  me,  sir  ! '  answered  Wildney,  in  a 
mild  and  innocent  way. 

*  What  do  you  want  ?  ' 

'  Please,  sir,  I  want  the  key  of  the  lava- 
tory. I  want  to  see  the  doctor.  I'm 
indisposed,'  said  Wildney  again,  in  a  tone 
of  such  disciplined  suavity,  that  the  others 
shook  with  laughing. 

Mr.  Harley  opened  the  door  about  an 
inch,  and  peered  out  suspiciously. 

'  Oh,  well,  you  must  go  and  awake  Mr. 
Rose.  I  don't  happen  to  have  the  key 
to-night.'  And  so  saying,  he  shut  the 
door. 

'Phew!  Here's  a  go!;  said  Wildney, 
recovering  immediately.  '  It'll  never  do  to 
awake  old  Rose.  He'd  smell  a  rat  in  no 
time.' 

'  I  have  it,'  said  Pietrie.  '  I've  got  an 
old  nail,  with  which  I  believe  I  can  open 
the  lock  quite  simply.  Let's  try.' 

'  Quietly  and  quick,  then,'  said  Eric. 

In  ten  minutes  he  had  silently  shot  back 
the  lock  with  the  old  nail,  and  the  boys 
were  on  the  landing.  They  carried  their 
shoes  in  their  hands,  ran  noiselessly  down 
stairs,  and  went  to  the  same  window  at 
which  Eric  and  Wildney  had  got  out  before. 
Wildney  had  taken  care  beforehand  to 
break  the  pane  and  move  away  the  glass, 
so  they  had  only  to  loosen  the  bar  and 
slip  through  one  by  one. 

It  was  cold  and  very  dark,  and  as  on  the 
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March  morning  they  stood  out  in  the  play- 
ground, all  four  would  rather  have  been 
safely  and  harmlessly  in  bed.  But  the 
novelty  and  the  excitement  of  the  enterprise 
bore  them  up,  and  they  started  off  quickly 
for  the  house  at  which  Mr.  Gordon  and  his 
pupils  lived,  which  was  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  school.  They  went  arm  in  arm 
to  assure  each  other  a  little,  for  at  first  in 
their  fright  they  were  inclined  to  take  every 
post  and  tree  for  a  man  in  ambush,  and  to 
hear  a  recalling  voice  in  every  sound  of 
cold  wind  and  murmuring  wave. 

Not  far  from  Mr.  Gordon's  was  a  car- 
penter's shop,  and  outside  of  this  there  was 
generally  a  ladder  standing.  They  had 
arranged  to  carry  this  ladder  with  them 
(as  it  was  only  a  short  one),  climb  the  low 
garden  wall  with  it,  and  then  place  it 
against  the  house,  immediately  under  the 
dovecot  which  hung  by  the  first-story  win- 
dows. Wildney,  as  the  lightest  of  the  four, 
was  to  take  the  birds,  while  the  others 
held  the  ladder. 

Slanting  it  so  that  it  should  be  as  far 
from  the  side  of  the  window  as  possible, 
Wildney  ascended  and  thrust  both  hands 
into  the  cot.  He  succeeded  in  seizing  a 
pigeon  with  each  hand,  but  in  doing  so 
threw  the  other  birds  into  a  state  of  such 
alarm  that  they  fluttered  about  in  the  wildest 
manner,  and  the  moment  his  hands  were 
withdrawn,  flew  out  with  a  great  flapping 
of  hurried  wings. 

The  noise  they  made  alarmed  the  plun- 
derer, and  he  hurried  down  the  ladder  as 
fast  as  he  could.  He  handed  the  pigeons  to 
the  others,  who  instantly  wrung  their  necks. 

'  I'm  nearly  sure  I  heard  somebody  stir,' 
said  Wildney  ;  '  we  haven't  been  half  quiet 
enough.  Here  !  let's  crouch  down  in  this 
corner.' 

All  four  shrank  up  as  close  to  the  wall  as 
they  could,  and  held  their  breath.  Some 
one  was  certainly  stirring,  and  at  last  they 
heard  the  window  open. 

A  head  was  thrust  out,  and  Mr.  Gordon's 
voice  asked  sternly — '  Who's  there  ? ' 

He  seemed  at  once  to  have  caught  sight 
of  the  ladder,  and  made  an  endeavour  to 
reach  it ;  but  though  he  stretched  out  his 
arm  at  full  length  he  could  not  manage  to 
do  so. 

'  We  must  cut  for  it,'  said  Eric ;  it's 
quite  too  dark  for  him  to  see  who  we  are, 
or  even  to  notice  that  we  are  boys.' 


They  moved  the  ladder  to  the  wall,  and 
sprang  over,  one  after  the  other,  as  fast 
as  they  could.  Eric  was  last,  and  just 
as  he  got  on  the  top  of  the  wall  he  heard 
the  back  door  open,  and  some  one  run  out 
into  the  yard. 

'  Run  for  your  lives,'  said  Eric  hur- 
riedly ;  it's  Gordon,  *  and  he's  raising  the 
alarm.' 

They  heard  footsteps  following  them, 
and  an  occasional  shout  of  '  Thieves ! 
thieves  ! ' 

'  We  must  separate  and  run  different 
ways,  or  we've  no  chance  of  escape.  We'd 
better  turn  towards  the  town  to  put  them 
off  the  right  scent,'  said  Eric  again. 

'  Don't  leave  me,'  pleaded  Wildney ; 
(  you  know  I  can't  run  very  fast.' 

*  No,   Charlie,   I   won't ; '    and    grasping 
his  hand,  Eric  hurried  him  over  the  stile 
and  through  the  fields  as  fast  as  he  could, 
while  Pietrie  and  Graham  took  the  opposite 
direction. 

Some  one  (they  did  not  know  who  it  was, 
but  suspected  it  to  be  Mr.  Gordon's  servant- 
man)  was  running  after  them,  and  they 
could  distinctly  hear  his  footsteps,  which 
seemed  to  be  half  a  field  distant.  He 
carried  a  light  and  they  heard  him  panting. 
They  were  themselves  tired,  and  in  the 
utmost  trepidation  ;  the  usually  courageous 
Wildney  was  trembling  all  over,  and  his 
fear  communicated  itself  to  Eric.  Horrible 
visions  of  a  trial  for  burglary,  imprisonment 
in  the  castle  jail,  and  perhaps  transportation, 
presented  themselves  to  their  excited  im- 
aginations, as  the  sound  of  the  footsteps 
came  nearer  and  nearer. 

*  I    can't    run    any   farther,    Eric,'   said 
Wildney.     '  What  shall  we  do  ?  don't  leave 
me,  for  Heaven's  sake.' 

'Not  I,  Charlie.  We  must  hide  the 
minute  we  get  t'other  side  of  this  hedge.' 

They  scrambled  over  the  gate,  and 
plunged  into  the  thickest  part  of  a  planta- 
tion close  by,  lying  down  on  the  ground 
behind  some  bushes,  and  keeping  as  still  as 
they  possibly  could,  taking  care  to  cover 
over  their  white  collars. 

The  pursuer  reached  the  gate,  and  no 
longer  hearing  footsteps  in  front  of  him,  he 
paused.  He  went  a  little  distance  up  the 
hedge  on  both  sides,  and  held  up  his  light, 
but  did  not  detect  the  cowering  boys,  and 
at  last  giving  up  the  search  in  despair,  went 
slowly  home.  They  heard  him  plodding 
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back  over  the  field,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  had  died  away,  that 
Eric  cautiously  broke  cover,  and  looked 
over  the  hedge.  He  saw  the  man's  light 
gradually  getting  more  distant,  and  said, 
1  All  right  now,  Charlie.  We  must  make 
the  best  of  our  way  home.' 

'  Are  you  sure  he's  gone  ? '  said  Wildney, 
who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his 
fright. 

'  Quite ;  come  along.  I  only  hope 
Pietrie  and  Graham  ain't  caught.' 

They  got  back  about  half-past  four,  and 
climbed  in  unheard  and  undetected  through 
the  window  pane.  They  then  stole  upstairs 
with  beating  hearts,  and  sate  in  Eric's 
room  to  wait  for  the  other  two.  To  their 
great  relief  they  heard  them  enter  the 
lavatory  about  ten  minutes  after. 

4  Were  you  twigged  ? '  asked  Wildney 
eagerly. 

*  No,'  said    Graham  ;    *  precious  near  it 
though.     Old  Gordon  and  some  men  were 
after   us,    but    at    last  we    doubled  rather 
neatly,  and  escaped  them.      It's  all  serene, 
and    we    shan't    be    caught.       But    it's    a 
precious  long  time  before  I  run  such  a  risk 
again  for  a  brace  of  rubbishing  pigeons.' 

*  Well,  we'd  best  to  bed  now,'  said  Eric ; 
'  and  to  my  thinking,  we  should  be  wise  to 
keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  our  heads  about  this 
affair.' 

1  Yes,  we  had  better  tell  no  one.'  They 
agreed,  and  went  off  to  bed  again.  So, 
next  morning,  they  all  four  got  up  quite  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  and  made  no 
allusion  to  the  preceding  night,  although 
they  could  not  help  chuckling  inwardly  a 
little  when  the  Gordonites  came  to  morning 
school,  brimful  of  a  story  about  their  house 
having  been  attacked  in  the  night  by 
thieves,  who  after  bagging  some  pigeons, 
had  been  chevied  by  Gordon  and  the 
servants.  Wildney  professed  immense 
interest  in  the  incident,  and  asked  many 
questions,  which  showed  that  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  suspicion  in  any  one's  mind  as 
to  the  real  culprits. 

Carter,  the  school  servant,  didn't  seem  to 
have  noticed  that  the  lavatory  door  was 
unlocked,  and  Mr.  Harley  never  alluded 
again  to  his  disturbance  in  the  night.  So  the 
theft  of  the  pigeons  remained  undiscovered, 
and  remains  so  till  this  day.  If  any  old 
Rpslyn  boy  reads  this  veracious  history,  he 
will  doubtless  be  astounded  to  hear  that  the 
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burglars    on    that    memorable    night    were 
Eric,  Pietrie,  Graham,  and  Wildney. 


CHAPTER    THE    EIGHTH 

SOWING    THE    WIND 

Prsepediuntur 

Crura  vacillanti,  tardescit  lingua,  madet  mens, 
Nant  oculi.  LUCR.  iii.  417. 

NEXT  evening  when  preparation  began, 
Pietrie  and  Graham  got  everything  ready 
for  the  carouse  in  their  classroom.  Wildney, 
relying  on  the  chance  of  names  not  being 
called  over  (which  was  only  done  in  case 
any  one's  absence  was  observed),  had 
absented  himself  altogether  from  the 
boarders'  room,  and  helped  busily  to  spread 
the  table  for  the  banquet.  The  cook  had 
roasted  for  them  the  fowls  and  pigeons,  and 
Billy  had  brought  an  ample  supply  of  beer 
and  some  brandy  for  the  occasion.  A 
little  before  eight  o'clock  everything  was 
ready,  and  Eric,  Attlay,  and  Llewellyn  were 
summoned  to  join  the  rest. 

The  fowls,  pigeons,  and  beer  had  soon 
vanished,  and  the  boys  were  in  the  highest 
spirits.  Eric's  reckless  gaity  was  kindled 
by  Wildney's  frolicsome  vivacity  and 
Graham's  sparkling  wit ;  they  were  all  six 
in  a  roar  of  perpetual  laughter  at  some 
fresh  sally  of  fun  elicited  by  the  more 
phlegmatic  natures  of  Attlay  or  Llewellyn, 
and  the  dainties  of  Wildney's  parcel  were 
accompanied  by  draughts  of  brandy  and 
water,  which  were  sometimes  exchanged 
for  potations  of  the  raw  liquor.  It  was 
not  the  first  time,  be  it  remembered,  that 
the  members  of  that  young  party  had 
been  present  at  similar  scenes,  and  even 
the  scoundrel  Billy  was  astonished,  and 
occasionally  alarmed,  at  the  quantities  of 
spirits  and  other  inebriating  drinks  that  of 
late  had  found  their  way  to  the  studies. 
The  disgraceful  and  deadly  habit  of  tippling 
had  already  told  physically  on  both  Eric 
and  Wildney.  The  former  felt  painfully 
that  he  was  losing  his  clear-headedness,  and 
that  his  intellectual  tastes  were  getting  not 
only  blunted  but  destroyed  ;  and  while  he 
perceived  in  himself  the  terrible  effects  of 
his  sinful  indulgence,  he  saw  them  still 
more  indisputably  in  the  gradual  coarseness 
which  seemed  to  be  spreading,  like  a  gray 
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lichen,  over  the  countenance,  the  mind,  and 
the  manners  of  his  younger  companion. 
Sometimes  the  vision  of  a  Nemesis  breaking 
in  fire  out  of  his  darkened  future,  terrified 
his  guilty  conscience  in  the  watches  of  the 
night ;  and  the  conviction  of  some  fearful 
Erinnys,  some  discovery  dawning  out  of  the 
night  of  his  undetected  sins,  made  his  heart 
beat  fast  with  agony  and  fear.  But  he 
fancied  it  too  late  to  repent.  He  strangled 
the  half-formed  resolutions  as  they  rose, 
and  trusted  to  the  time  when,  by  leaving 
school,  he  should  escape,  as  he  idly  supposed, 
the  temptations  to  which  he  had  yielded. 
Meanwhile,  the  friends  who  would  have 
rescued  him  had  been  alienated  by  his 
follies,  and  the  principles  which  might  have 
preserved  him  had  been  eradicated  by  his 
guilt.  He  had  long  flung  away  the  shield 
of  prayer  and  the  helmet  of  holiness,  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  God ;  and  now,  unarmed  and  helpless, 
Eric  stood  alone,  a  mark  for  the  fiery 
arrows  of  his  enemies,  while,  through  the 
weakened  inlet  of  every  corrupted  sense, 
temptation  rushed  in  upon  him  perpetually 
and  unawares. 

As  the  classroom  they  had  selected  was 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  building,  there  was 
little  immediate  chance  of  detection.  So 
the  laughter  of  the  party  grew  louder  and 
sillier ;  the  talk  more  foolish  and  random  ; 
the  merriment  more  noisy  and  meaningless. 
But  still  most  of  them  mingled  some  sense 
of  caution  with  their  enjoyment,  and  warned 
Eric  and  Wildney  more  than  once  that  they 
must  look  out,  and  not  take  too  much  that 
night  for  fear  of  being  caught.  But  it  was 
Wildney's  birthday,  and  Eric's  boyish  mirth, 
suppressed  by  his  recent  troubles,  was 
blazing  out  unrestrained.  In  the  riot  of 
their  feasting  the  caution  had  been  utterly 
neglected,  and  the  two  boys  were  far  from 
being  sober  when  the  sound  of  the  prayer- 
bell  ringing  through  the  great  hall  startled 
them  into  momentary  consciousness. 

( Good  heavens  ! '  shouted  Graham, 
springing  up  ;  '  there's  the  prayer-bell ;  I'd 
no  notion  it  was  so  late.  Here,  let's  shove 
these  brandy  bottles  and  things  into  the 
cupboards  and  drawers,  and  then  we  must 
run  down.3 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  least 
muddled  of  the  party  had  cleared  the  room 
in  a  moment,  and  then  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  more  difficult  task  of  trying 


to  quiet  Eric  and  Wildney,  and  conduct 
them  steadily  into  the  prayer-room. 

Wildney's  seat  was  near  the  door,  so 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  getting  him 
to  his  place  comparatively  unobserved. 
Llewellyn  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  after 
a  little  stumbling  helped  him  safely  to  his 
seat,  where  he  assumed  a  look  of  preter- 
natural gravity.  But  Eric  sat  near  the 
head  of  the  first  table,  not  far  from  Dr. 
Rowlands's  desk,  and  none  of  the  others 
had  to  go  to  that  part  of  the  room.  Graham 
grasped  his  arm  tight,  led  him  carefully 
down  stairs,  and,  as  they  were  reaching 
the  door,  said  to  him,  in  a  most  earnest 
and  imploring  tone — 

*  Do  try  and  walk  sensibly  to  your  place, 
Eric,  or  we  shall  all  be  caught.' 

It  was  rather  late  when  they  got  down. 
Everybody  was  quietly  seated,  and  most  of 
the  Bibles  were  already  open,  although  the 
Doctor  had  not  yet  come  in.  Consequently, 
the  room  was  still,  and  the  entrance  of 
Graham  and  Eric  after  the  rest  attracted 
general  notice.  Eric  had  just  sense  enough 
to  try  and  assume  his  ordinary  manner; 
but  he  was  too  giddy  with  the  fumes  of 
drink  to  walk  straight  or  act  naturally. 

Vernon  was  sitting  next  to  Wright,  and 
stared  at  his  brother  with  great  eyes  and 
open  lips.  He  was  not  the  only  observer. 

'  Wright,'  whispered  he  in  a  timid  voice  ; 
'just  see  how  Eric  walks.  What  can  be 
the  matter  with  him  ?  Good  gracious,  he 
must  be  ill ! '  he  said,  starting  up,  as  Eric 
suddenly  made  a  great  stagger  to  one  side, 
and  nearly  fell  in  the  attempt  to  recover 
himself. 

Wright  pulled  the  little  boy  down  with 
a  firm  hand. 

'  Hush  ! '  he  whispered  ;  '  take  no  notice  ; 
he's  been  drinking,  Verny,  and  I  fear  he'll 
be  caught.' 

Vernon  instantly  sat  down,  and  turned 
deadly  pale.  He  thought,  and  he  had 
hoped,  that  since  the  day  at  'The  Jolly 
Herring '  his  brother  had  abandoned  all 
such  practices,  for  Eric  had  been  most 
careful  to  conceal  from  him  the  worst  of 
his  failings.  And  now  he  trembled  violently 
with  fear  for  his  discovery,  and  horror  at 
his  disgraceful  condition. 

The  sound  of  Eric's  unsteady  footsteps 
had  made  Mr.  Rose  quickly  raise  his  head  ; 
but  at  the  same  moment  Duncan  hastily 
made  room  for  the  boy  on  the  seat  beside 
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him,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  assist  him. 
It  was  not  Eric's  proper  place  ;  but  Mr. 
Rose,  after  one  long  glance  of  astonishment, 
looked  down  at  his  book  again,  and  said 
nothing. 

It  made  other  hearts  besides  Vernon's 
ache  to  see  the  unhappy  boy  roll  to  his 
place  in  that  helpless  way. 

Dr.  Rowlands  came  in  and  prayers  com- 
menced. 

When  they  were  finished,  the  names 
were  called,  and  Eric,  instead  of  quietly 
answering  his  '  adsum,3  as  he  should  have 
done,  stood  up  with  a  foolish  look,  and 
said,  'Yes,  sir.'  The  headmaster  looked 
at  him  for  a  minute  ;  the  boy's  glassy  eyes 
and  jocosely  stupid  appearance  told  an  un- 
mistakable tale ;  but  Dr.  Rowlands  only 
remarked,  *  Williams,  you  don't  look  well. 
You  had  better  go  at  once  to  bed.' 

It  was  hopeless  for  Eric  to  attempt  getting 
along  without  help,  so  Duncan  at  once  got 
up,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  with  much 
difficulty  (for  Eric  staggered  at  every  step) 
conducted  him  to  his  bedroom,  where  he 
left  him  without  a  word. 

Wildne/s  condition  was  also  too  evident ; 
and  Mr.  Rose,  while  walking  up  and  down 
the  dormitories,  had  no  doubt  left  on  his 
mind  that  both  Eric  and  Wildney  had  been 
drinking.  But  he  made  no  remarks  to 
them,  and  merely  went  to  the  Doctor,  to 
talk  over  the  steps  which  were  to  be  taken. 

( I  shall  summon  the  school,'  said  Dr. 
Rowlands,  *  on  Monday,  and  by  that  time 
we  will  decide  on  the  punishment.  Ex- 
pulsion, I  fear,  is  the  only  course  open  to 
us.J 

'  Is  not  that  a  very  severe  line  to  take  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  ;  but  the  offence  is  of  the  worst 
character.  I  must  consider  the  matter.' 

c  Poor  Williams  ! '  sighed  Mr.  Rose,  as 
he  left  the  room. 

The  whole  of  the  miserable  Sunday  that 
followed  was  spent  by  Eric  and  his  com- 
panions in  vain  inquiries  and  futile  restless- 
ness. It  seemed  clear  that  two  of  them  at 
least  were  detected,  and  they  were  inex- 
pressibly wretched  with  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense. Wildney,  who  had  to  stay  in  bed, 
was  even  more  depressed  ;  his  head  ached 
violently,  and  he  was  alone  with  his  own 
terrified  thoughts.  He  longed  for  the 
morrow,  that  at  least  he  might  have  the 
poor  consolation  of  knowing  his  fate.  No 
one  came  near  him  all  da/.  Eric  wished 


to  do  so,  but  as  he  could  not  have  visited 
the  room  without  express  leave,  the  rest 
dissuaded  him  from  asking,  lest  he  should 
excite  further  suspicion.  His  apparent 
neglect  made  poor  Wildney  even  more 
unhappy,  for  Wildney  loved  Eric  as  much 
as  it  was  possible  for  his  volatile  mind  to 
love  any  one  ;  and  it  seemed  hard  to  be 
deserted  in  the  moment  of  disgrace  and 
sorrow  by  so  close  a  friend. 

At  school  the  next  morning  the  various 
masters  read  out  to  their  forms  a  notice 
from  Dr.  Rowlands,  that  the  whole  school 
were  to  meet  at  ten  in  the  great  schoolroom. 
The  object  of  the  summons  was  pretty 
clearly  understood  ;  and  few  boys  had  any 
doubt  that  it  had  reference  to  the  drinking 
on  Saturday  night.  Still  nothing  had  been 
said  on.  the  subject  as  yet ;  and  every  guilty 
heart  among  those  250  boys  beat  fast  lest 
his  sin  too  should  have  been  discovered, 
and  he  should  be  called  out  for  some  public 
and  heavy  punishment. 

The  hour  arrived.  The  boys,  thronging 
into  the  great  schoolroom,  took  their  places 
according  to  their  respective  forms.  The 
masters  in  their  caps  and  gowns  were  all 
seated  on  a  small  semicircular  bench  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  and  in  the  centre 
of  them,  before  a  small  table,  sate  Dr. 
Rowlands. 

The  sound  of  whispering  voices  sank  to 
a  dead  and  painful  hush.  The  blood  was 
tingling  consciously  in  many  cheeks,  and 
not  even  a  breath  could  be  heard  in  the 
deep  expectation  of  that  anxious  and  solemn 
moment. 

Dr.  Rowlands  spread  before  him  the  list 
of  the  school,  and  said,  '  I  shall  first  read 
out  the  names  of  the  boys  in  the  first-fifth 
and  upper-fourth  forms.' 

This  was  done  to  ascertain  formally 
whether  the  boys  were  present  on  whose 
account  the  meeting  was  convened ;  and 
it  at  once  told  Eric  and  Wildney  that  they 
were  the  boys  to  be  punished,  and  that  the 
others  had  escaped. 

The  names  were  called  over,  and  an 
attentive  observer  might  have  told,  from 
the  sound  of  the  boys'  voices  as  they 
answered,  which  of  them  were  afflicted  with 
a  troubled  conscience. 

Another  slight  pause  and  breathless  hush. 

'Eric  Williams  and  Charles  Wildney, 
stand  forward.' 

The  boys    obeyed.     From  his    place  in 
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the  fifth,  where  he  was  sitting  with  his 
head  propped  on  his  hand,  Eric  rose  and 
advanced ;  and  Wildney,  from  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  where  the  younger  boys 
sat,  getting  up,  came  and  stood  by  his 
side. 

Both  of  them  fixed  their  eyes  on  the 
ground,  whence  they  never  once  raised 
them ;  and  in  the  deadly  pallor  of  their 
haggard  faces  you  could  scarcely  have 
recognised  the  joyous  high-spirited  friends, 
whose  laugh  and  shout  had  often  rung  so 
merrily  through  the  playground,  and  woke 
the  echoes  of  the  rocks  along  the  shore. 
Every  eye  was  on  them,  and  they  were 
conscious  of  it,  though  they  could  not  see 
it — painfully  conscious  of  it,  so  that  they 
wished  the  very  ground  to  yawn  beneath 
their  feet  for  the  moment  and  swallow  up 
their  shame.  Companionship  in  disgrace 
increased  the  suffering  ;  had  either  of  them 
been  alone,  he  would  have  been  less 
acutely  sensible  to  the  trying  nature  of  his 
position  ;  but  that  they,  so  different  in  their 
ages  and  position  in  the  school,  should 
thus  have  their  friendship  and  the  results 
of  it  blazoned,  or  rather  branded,  before 
their  friends  and  enemies,  added  keenly  to 
the  misery  they  felt.  So  with  eyes  bent 
on  the  floor,  Eric  and  Charlie  awaited  their 
sentence. 

'  Williams  and  Wildney,'  said  Dr.  Row- 
lands in  a  solemn  voice,  of  which  every 
articulation  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  every 
hearer,  '  you  have  been  detected  in  a  sin 
most  disgraceful  and  most  dangerous.  On 
Saturday  night  you  were  both  drinking,  and 
you  were  guilty  of  such  gross  excess, 
that  you  were  neither  of  you  in  a  fit  state 
to  appear  among  your  companions — least 
of  all  to  appear  among  them  at  the  hour  of 
prayer.  I  shall  not  waste  many  words  on 
an  occasion  like  this ;  only  I  trust  that 
those  of  your  schoolfellows  who  saw  you 
staggering  and  rolling  into  the  room  on 
Saturday  evening  in  a  manner  so  unspeak- 
ably shameful  and  degrading,  will  learn 
from  that  melancholy  sight  the  lesson  which 
the  Spartans  taught  their  children  by  ex- 
hibiting a  drunkard  before  them — the 
lesson  of  the  brutalising  and  fearful  char- 
acter of  this  most  ruinous  vice.  Eric 
Williams  and  Charles  Wildney,  your 
punishment  will  be  public  expulsion,  for 
which  you  will  prepare  this  very  evening. 
I  am  unwilling  that  for  a  single  day,  either 


of  you — especially  the  elder  of  you — should 
linger,  so  as  possibly  to  contaminate  others 
with  the  danger  of  so  pernicious  an 
example.3 

Such  a  sentence  was  wholly  unexpected; 
it  took  boys  and  masters  equally  by  surprise. 
The  announcement  of  it  caused  an  uneasy 
sensation,  which  was  evident  to  all  present, 
though  no  one  spoke  a  word ;  but  Dr. 
Rowlands  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  only 
said  to  the  culprits — 

'  You  may  return  to  your  seats.' 

The  two  boys  found  their  way  back  in- 
stinctively, they  hardly  knew  how.  They 
seemed  confounded  and  thunderstruck  by 
their  sentence,  and  the  painful  accessories 
of  its  publicity.  Eric  leaned  over  the  desk 
with  his  head  resting  on  a  book,  too  stunned 
even  to  think  ;  and  Wildney  looked  straight 
before  him,  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  a  stupid 
and  unobservant  stare. 

Form  by  form  the  school  dispersed,  and 
the  moment  he  was  liberated  Eric  sprang 
away  from  the  boys,  who  would  have  spoken 
to  him,  and  rushed  wildly  to  his  study, 
where  he  locked  the  door.  In  a  moment, 
however,  he  reopened  it,  for  he  heard 
Wildney's  step,  and,  after  admitting  him, 
locked  it  once  more. 

Without  a  word  Wildney,  who  looked 
very  pale,  flung  his  arms  round  Eric's  neck, 
and,  unable  to  bear  up  any  longer,  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  Both  of  them  felt 
relief  in  giving  the  reins  to  their  sorrow, 
and  silently  satiating  the  anguish  of  their 
hearts. 

*  Oh,  my  father  !  my  father  ! '  sobbed 
Wildney  at  length,  *  what  will  he  say  ?  He 
will  disown  me,  I  know  ;  he  is  so  stern 
always  with  me  when  he  thinks  I  bring 
disgrace  on  him.' 

Eric  thought  of  Fairholm,  and  of  his 
own  far-distant  parents,  and  of  the  pang 
which  his  disgrace  would  cause  their  loving 
hearts  ;  but  he  could  say  nothing,  and  only 
stroked  Wildney's  dark  hair  again  and 
again  with  a  soothing  hand. 

They  sat  there  long,  hardly  knowing 
how  the  time  passed ;  Eric  could  not  help 
thinking  how  very  very  different  their 
relative  positions  might  have  been  ;  how, 
while  he  might  have  been  aiding  and  en- 
nobling the  young  boy  beside  him,  he  had 
alternately  led  and  followed  him  into 
wickedness  and  disgrace.  His  heart  was 
full  of  misery  and  bitterness,  and  he  felt 
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almost  indifferent  to  all  the  future,  and 
weary  of  his  life. 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  door  disturbed 
them.  It  was  Carter,  the  school  servant. 

'  You  must  pack  up  to  go  this  evening, 
young  gentlemen.' 

'  Oh  no  !  no  !  no  ! '  exclaimed  Wildney  ; 
'  I  cannot  be  sent  away  like  this.  It  would 
break  my  father's  heart.  Eric,  do  come 
and  entreat  Dr.  Rowlands  to  forgive  us 
only  this  once.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Eric,  starting  up  with  sudden 
energy  ;  c  he  shall  forgive  us — you  at  any 
rate.  I  will  not  leave  him  till  he  does. 
Cheer  up,  Charlie,  cheer  up,  and  come 
along.5 

Filled  with  an  irresistible  impulse,  he 
pushed  Carter  aside,  and  sprang  down 
stairs  three  steps  at  a  time,  with  Wildney 
following  him.  They  went  straight  for  the 
Doctor's  study,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
answer  to  their  knock  at  the  door,  Eric 
walked  up  to  Dr.  Rowlands,  who  sate 
thinking  in  his  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and 
burst  out  passionately,  '  Oh,  sir,  forgive  us, 
forgive  us  this  once.' 

The  Doctor  was  completely  taken  by 
surprise,  so  sudden  was  the  intrusion,  and 
so  intense  was  the  boy's  manner.  He 
remained  silent  a  moment  from  astonish- 
ment, and  then  said  with  asperity — 

'  Your  offence  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous possible.  There  could  be  no  more 
perilous  example  for  the  school,  than  the 
one  you  have  been  setting,  Williams.  Leave 
the  room,'  he  added  with  an  authoritive 
gesture  ;  '  my  mind  is  made  up.' 

But  Eric  was  too  excited  to  be  overawed 
by  the  master's  manner ;  an  imperious 
passion  blinded  him  to  all  ordinary  con- 
siderations, and,  heedless  of  the  command, 
he  broke  out  again  — 

'  Oh,  sir,  try  me  but  once,  only  try  me. 
I  promise  you  most  faithfully  that  I  will 
never  again  commit  the  sin.  Oh,  sir,  do, 
do  trust  me,  and  I  will  be  responsible  for 
Wildney  too.' 

Dr.  Rowlands,  seeing  that  in  Eric's 
present  mood  he  must  and  would  be  heard, 
unless  he  were  ejected  by  actual  force, 
began  to  pace  silently  up  and  down  the 
room  in  perplexed  and  anxious  thought ;  at 
last  he  stopped  and  turned  over  the  pages 
of  a  thick  school  register,  and  found  Eric's 
name. 

1  It  is  not   your  first  offence,  Williams, 


even  of  this  very  kind.  That  most  seriously 
aggravates  your  fault.' 

'  Oh,  sir  !  give  us  one  more  chance  to 
mend.  Oh,  I  feel  that  I  could  do  such 
great  things,  if  you  will  but  be  merciful, 
and  give  me  time  to  change.  Oh,  I  entreat 
you,  sir,  to  forgive  us  only  this  once,  and  I 
will  never  ask  again.  Let  us  bear  any 
other  punishment  but  this.  Oh,  sir,'  he 
said,  approaching  the  Doctor  in  an  implor- 
ing attitude,  *  spare  us  this  one  time  for  the 
sake  of  our  friends.' 

The  headmaster  made  no  reply  for  a 
time,  but  again  paced  the  room  in  silence. 
He  was  touched,  and  seemed  hardly  able 
to  restrain  his  emotion. 

*  It  was  my  deliberate  conclusion  to  expel 
you,  Williams.  I  must  not  weakly  yield  to 
entreaty.*  You  must  go.' 

Eric  wrung  his  hands  in  agony.  Oh,  sir, 
then  if  you  must  do  so,  expel  me  only,  and 
not  Charlie.  7  can  bear  it,  but  do  not  let 
me  ruin  him  also.  Oh,  I  implore  you,  sir, 
for  the  love  of  God,  do,  do  forgive  him  !  It 
is  I  who  have  misled  him  ;  and  he  flung 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  lifted  his  hands 
entreatingly  towards  the  Doctor. 

Dr.  Rowlands  looked  at  him — at  his 
blue  eyes  drowned  with  tears,  his  agitated 
gesture,  his  pale,  expressive  face,  full  of 
passionate  supplication.  He  looked  at 
Wildney  too,  who  stood  trembling  with  a 
look  of  painful  and  miserable  suspense,  and 
occasionally  added  his  wild  word  of  entreaty, 
or  uttered  sobs  more  powerful  still,  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  depth  of  his  heart. 
He  was  shaken  in  his  resolve,  wavered  for 
a  moment,  and  then  once  more  looked  at 
the  register. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  after  a  long  pause,  '  here 
is  an  entry  which  shall  save  you  this  time. 
I  find  written  here  against  your  name, 
"  April  3.  Risked  his  life  in  the  endeavour 
to  save  Edwin  Russell  at  the  Stack."  That 
one  good  and  noble  deed  shall  be  the  proof 
that  you  are  capable  of  better  things.  It 
may  be  weak  perhaps — I  know  that  it  will 
be  called  weak — and  I  do  not  feel  certain 
that  I  am  doing  right ;  but  if  I  err  it  shall 
be  on  the  side  of  mercy.  I  shall  change 
expulsion  into  some  other  punishment.  You 
may  go.3 

Wildney' s  face  lighted  up  as  suddenly 
and  joyously  as  when  a  ray  of  sunlight 
gleams  for  an  instant  out  of  a  dark  cloud. 

'  Oh,   thank    you,    thank    you,    sir,'   he 
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exclaimed,  drying  his  eyes,  and  pouring 
into  the  words  a  world  of  expression,  which 
it  was  no  light  pleasure  to  have  heard.  But 
Eric  spoke  less  impulsively,  and  while  the 
two  boys  were  stammering  out  their  deep 
gratitude,  a  timid  hand  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  Vernon  entered. 

'  I  have  come,  sir,  to  speak  for  poor 
Eric,'  he  said  in  a  voice  low  and  trembling 
with  emotion,  as,  with  downcast  eyes,  he 
modestly  approached  towards  Dr.  Rowlands, 
not  even  observing  the  presence  of  'the 
others  in  the  complete  absorption  of  his 
feelings.  He  stood  in  a  sorrowful  attitude, 
not  venturing  to  look  up,  and  his  hand 
played  nervously  with  the  ribbon  of  his 
straw  hat. 

*  I  have  just  forgiven  him,  my  little  boy,' 
said  the  Doctor  kindly,  patting  his*%tooping 
head  ;  *  there  he  fs,  and  he  has  been  speak- 
ing for  himself.' 

*  O  Eric,  I  am  so,  so  glad,  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  for  joy.     O  Eric,  thank  God 
that   you  are   not   to  be    expelled ; '    and 
Vernon  went  to  his  brother  and  embraced 
him  with  the  deepest  affection. 

Dr.  Rowlands  watched  the  scene  with 
moist  eyes.  He  was  generally  a  man  of 
prompt  decision,  and  he  well  knew  that  he 
would  incur  by  this  act  the  charge  of  vacilla- 
tion. It  was  a  -noble  self-denial  in  him  to 
be  willing  to  do  so,  but  it  would  have 
required  an  iron  heart  to  resist  such  earnest 
supplications,  and  he  was  more  than  repaid 
when  he  saw  how  much  anguish  he  had 
removed  by  yielding  to  their  entreaties. 

Once  more  humbly  expressing  their 
gratitude,  the  boys  retired. 

They  did  not  know  that  other  influences 
had  been  also  exerted  in  their  favour,  which, 
although  ineffectual  at  the  time,  had  tended 
to  alter  the  Doctor's  intention.  Immedi- 
ately after  school  Mr.  Rose  had  been  strongly 
endeavouring  to  change  the  Doctor's  mind, 
and  had  dwelt  forcibly  on  all  the  good 
points  in  Eric's  character,  and  the  promise 
of  his  earlier  career.  And  Montagu  had 
gone  with  Owen  and  Duncan  to  beg  that 
the  expulsion  might  be  commuted  into  some 
other  punishment.  They  had  failed  to 
convince  him  ;  but  perhaps,  had  they  not 
thus  exerted  themselves,  Dr.  Rowlands 
might  have  been  unshaken,  though  he  could 
not  be  unmoved,  by  Vernon's  gentle  inter- 
cession and  Eric's  passionate  prayers. 

Wildney,  full  of  joy,  and  excited  by  the 


sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  only  shook 
Eric's  hands  with  all  his  might,  and  then 
darted  out  into  the  playground  to  announce 
the  happy  news.  The  boys  all  flocked 
round  him,  and  received  the  intelligence 
with  unmitigated  pleasure.  Among  them 
all  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  rejoice 
that  Eric  and  Wildney  were  yet  to  continue 
of  their  number. 

But  the  two  brothers  returned  to  the 
study,  and  there,  sorrowful  in  his  penitence, 
with  his  heart  still  aching  with  remorse, 
Eric  sat  down  on  a  chair  facing  the  window, 
and  drew  Vernon  to  his  side.  The  sun 
was  setting  behind  the  purple  hills,  flooding 
the  green  fields  and  silver  sea  with  the 
crimson  of  his  parting  rays.  The  air  was 
full  of  peace  and  coolness,  and  the  merry 
sounds  of  the  cricket-field  blended  joyously 
with  the  whisper  of  the  evening  breeze. 
Eric  was  fond  of  beauty  in  every  shape, 
and  his  father  had  early  taught  him  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  glories  of  nature.  He 
had  often  gazed  before  on  that  splendid 
scene,  as  he  was  now  gazing  on  it  thought- 
fully with  his  brother  by  his  side.  He 
looked  long  and  wistfully  at  the  gorgeous 
pageantry  of  quiet  clouds,  and  passed  his 
arm  more  fondly  round  Vernon's  shoulder. 

*  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Eric  ?  Why, 
I  declare  you  are  crying  still,'  said  Vernon 
playfully,  as  he  wiped  away  a  tear  which 
had  overflowed  on  his  brother's  cheek ; 
'aren't  you  glad  that  the  Doctor  has  forgiven 
you?' 

'  Gladder,  far  gladder  than  I  can  say, 
Verny.  O  Verny,  Verny,  I  hope  your 
school-life  may  be  happier  than  mine  has 
been.  I  would  give  up  all  I  have,  Verny, 
to  have  kept  free  from  the  sins  I  have 
learnt.  God  grant  that  I  may  yet  have 
time  and  space  to  do  better.' 

'  Let  us  pray  together,  Eric,'  whispered 
his  brother  reverently,  and  they  knelt  down 
and  prayed ;  they  prayed  for  their  distant 
parents  and  friends  ;  they  prayed  for  their 
schoolfellows  and  for  each  other,  and  for 
Wildney,  and  they  thanked  God  for  all 
His  goodness  to  them ;  and  then  Eric  poured 
out  his  heart  in  a  fervent  prayer  that  a 
holier  and  happier  future  might  atone  for 
his  desecrated  past,  and  that  his  sins  might 
be  forgiven  for  his  Saviour's  sake. 

The  brothers  rose  from  their  knees 
calmer  and  more  light-hearted  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  and  gave  each  other  a  solemn 
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affectionate  kiss,  before  they  went  down 
again  to  the  playground.  But  they  avoided 
the  rest  of  the  boys,  and  took  a  stroll 
together  along  the  sands,  talking  quietly 
and  happily,  and  hoping  bright  hopes  for 
future  days. 


CHAPTER  THE  NINTH 

WHOM    THE   GODS    LOVE   DIE   YOUNG 

Oh  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair? 

A  tress  of  maiden's  hair, 

Of  drowned  maiden's  hair, 

Above  the  nets  at  sea  ! — KINGSLEY. 

ERIC  and  Wildney  were  flogged  and  con- 
fined to  gates  for  a  time  instead  of  being 
expelled,  and  they  both  bore  the  punishment 
in  a  manly  and  penitent  way,  and  set  them- 
selves with  all  their  might  to  repair  the 
injury  which  their  characters  had  received. 
Eric  especially  seemed  to  be  devoting  him- 
self with  every  energy  to  regain,  if  possible, 
his  long-lost  position,  and  by  the  altered 
complexion  of  his  remaining  school-life,  to 
atone  in  some  poor  measure  for  its  earlier 
sins.  And  he  carried  Wildney  with  him, 
influencing  others  also  of  his  late  companions 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  was  not 
Eric's  nature  to  do  things  by  halves,  and  it 
became  obvious  to  all  that  his  exertions  to 
resist  and  abandon  his  old  temptations 
were  strenuous  and  unwavering.  He  could 
no  longer  hope  for  the  school  distinctions, 
which  would  have  once  lain  so  easily  within 
his  reach,  for  the  ground  lost  during  weeks 
of  idleness  cannot  be  recovered  by  a  wish  ; 
but  he  succeeded  sufficiently,  by  dint  of 
desperately  hard  work,  to  acquit  himself 
with  considerable  credit,  and  in  the  Easter 
examination  came  out  high  enough  in  the 
upper  fifth  to  secure  his  remove  into  the 
sixth  form  after  the  holidays. 

He  felt  far  happier  in  the  endeavour  to 
do  his  duty,  than  he  had  ever  done  during 
the  last  years  of  recklessness  and  neglect, 
and  the  change  for  the  better  in  his 
character  tended  to  restore  unanimity  and 
goodwill  to  the  school.  Eric  no  longer 
headed  the  party  which  made  a  point  of 
ridiculing  and  preventing  industry ;  and 
sharing  as  he  did  the  sympathy  of  nearly 
all  the  boys,  he  was  able  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  to  calm  down  the  jealousies 


and  allay  the  heartburnings  which  had  for 
so  long  a  time  brought  discord  and  disunion 
into  the  -school  society.  Cheerfulness  and 
unanimity  began  to  prevail  once  more  at 
Roslyn,  and  Eric  had  the  intense  happiness 
of  seeing  how  much  good  lay  still  within 
his  power. 

So  the  Easter  holidays  commenced  with 
promise,  and  the  few  first  days  glided 
away  in  innocent  enjoyments.  Eric  was 
now  reconciled  again  to  Owen  andpuncan, 
and,  therefore,  had  a  wider  choice  of  com- 
panions more  truly  congenial  to  his  higher 
nature  than  the  narrow  circle  of  his  late 
associates. 

'What  do  you  say  to  a  boat  excursion 
to-morrow?'  asked  Duncan,  as  they  chatted 
together  one  evening. 

4 1  won't  go  without  leave,'  said  Eric  ; 
'  I  should  only  get  caught,  and  get  into 
another  mess.  Besides,  I  feel  myself 
pledged  now  to  strict  obedience.' 

'  Ay,  you're  quite  right.  We'll  get 
leave  easily  enough  though,  provided  we 
agree  to  take  Jim  the  boatman  with  us  ; 
so  I  vote  we  make  up  a  party.' 

*  By  the  bye,  I  forgot ;  I'm  engaged  to 
Wildney  to-morrow.' 

'  Never  mind.  Bring  him  with  you,  and 
Graham  too,  if  you  like.' 

'  Most  gladly,'  said  Eric,  really  pleased  ; 
for  he  saw  by  this  that  Duncan  observed 
the  improvement  in  his  old  friends,  and 
was  falling  in  with  the  endeavour  to  make 
all  the  boys  really  cordial  to  each  other, 
and  destroy  all  traces  of  the  late  factions. 

*  Do  you  mind  my  bringing  Montagu  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all.     Why  should  I  ? '  answered 
Eric,  with  a  slight  blush.     Montagu  and 
he  had  never  been  formally  reconciled,  nor 
had  they,  as  yet,   spoken   to  each  other. 
Indeed,    Duncan    had    purposely   planned 
the  excursion  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  friends  once  more,  by  being 
thrown  together.     He  knew  well  that  they 
both    earnestly  wished    it,   although,   with 
the  natural  shyness   of  boys,   they  hardly 
knew  how  to  set  about  effecting  it.     Mon- 
tagu hung  back  lest  he  should  seem  to  be 
patronising  a  fallen  enemy,  and  Eric  lest 
he  should  have   sinned  too   deeply  to  be 
forgiven. 

The  next  morning  dawned  gloriously, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  meet 
at  Starhaven,  the  point  where  they  were 
to  get  the  boat,  at  ten  o'clock.  As  they 
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had  supposed,  Dr.  Rowlands  gave  a  ready 
consent  to  the  row,  on  condition  of  their 
being  accompanied  by  the  experienced 
sailor  whom  the  boys  called  Jim.  The 
precaution  was  by  no  means  unnecessary, 
for  the  various  currents  which  ran  round 
the  island  were  violent  at  certain  stages  of 
the  tide,  and  extremely  dangerous  for  any 
who  were  not  aware  of  their  general  course. 

Feeling  that  the  day  would  pass  off  very 
unpleasantly  if  any  feeling  of  restraint 
remained  between  him  and  Montagu,  Eric, 
by  a  strong  effort,  determined  to  'make 
up  with  him '  before  starting,  and  went  into 
his  study  for  that  purpose  after  breakfast. 
Directly  he  came  in,  Montagu  jumped  up 
and  welcomed  him  cordially,  and  when, 
without  any  allusion  to  the  past,  the  two 
shook  hands  with  all  warmth,  and  looked 
the  old  proud  look  into  each  other's  faces, 
they  felt  once  more  that  their  former 
affection  was  unimpaired,  and  that  in  heart 
they  were  real  and  loving  friends.  Most 
keenly  did  they  both  enjoy  the  renewed 
intercourse,  and  they  found  endless  subjects 
to  talk  about  on  their  way  to  Starhaven, 
where  the  others  were  already  assembled 
when  they  came. 

With  Jim's  assistance  thev  shoved  a 
boat  into  the  water,  and  sprang  into  it  in 
the  highest  spirits.  Just  as  they  were 
pushing  off  they  saw  Wright  and  Vernon 
running  down  to  the  shore  towards  them, 
and  they  waited  to  see  what  they  wanted. 

'  Couldn't  you  take  us  with  you  ? '  asked 
Vernon,  breathless  with  his  run. 

'  I'm  afraid  not,  Verny,'  said  Montagu  ; 
'  the  boat  won't  hold  more  than  six,  will  it, 
Jim?' 

1  No,  sir,  not  safely.' 

'  Never  mind,  you  shall  have  my  place, 
Verny,'  said  Eric,  as  he  saw  his  brother's 
disappointed  look. 

'Then  Wright  shall  take  mine,'  said 
Wildney^ 

'Oh  dear,  no,'  said  Wright,  'we  wouldn't 
turn  you  out  for  the  world.  Vernon  and  I 
will  take  an  immense  walk  down  the  coast 
instead,  and  will  meet  you  here  as  we 
come  back.' 

'  Well,  good-bye,  then  ;  off  we  go  ; '  and 
with  light  hearts  the  boaters  and  the 
pedestrians  parted. 

Eric,  Graham,  Duncan,  and  Montagu 
took  the  first  turn  at  the  oars,  while 
Wildney  steered.  Graham's  'crabs,'  and 


Wildney's  rather  crooked  steering,  gave 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  chaff,  and  they 
were  full  of  fun,  as  the  oar-blades  splashed 
and  sparkled  in  the  waves.  Then  they 
made  Jim  sing  them  some  of  his  old  sailor- 
songs  as  they  rowed,  and  joined  vigorously 
in  the  choruses.  They  had  arranged  to 
make  straight  for  St.  Catharine's  Head, 
and  land  somewhere  near  it  to  choose  a 
place  for  their  picnic.  It  took  them  nearly 
two  hours  to  get  there,  as  they  rowed 
leisurely,  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  the 
vernal  air.  It  was  one  of  the  sunniest 
days  of  early  spring ;  the  air  was  pure  and 
delicious,  and  the  calm  sea-breeze,  just 
strong  enough  to  make  the  sea  flame  and 
glister  in  the  warm  sunlight,  was  exhilarat- 
ing as  new  wine.  Underneath  them  the 
water  was  transparent  as  crystal,  and  far 
below  they  could  see  the  green  and  purple 
seaweeds  rising  like  a  many-coloured  wood, 
through  which  occasionally  they  saw  a  fish, 
startled  by  their  oars,  dart  like  an  arrow. 
The  sky  overhead  was  a  cloudless  blue, 
and  as  they  kept  not  far  from  shore,  the 
clearly  cut  outline  of  the  coast,  with  its 
rocks  and  hills  standing  out  in  the  vivid 
atmosphere,  made  a  glowing  picture,  to 
which  the  golden  green  of  the  spring 
herbage,  bathed  in  its  morning  sunlight, 
lent  the  magic  of  enchantment.  Who 
could  have  been  otherwise  than  happy  in 
such  a  scene  and  at  such  a  time  ?  but 
these  were  boys  with  the  long  bright 
holiday  before  them,  and  happiness  is 
almost  too  quiet  a  word  to  express  the 
bounding  exultation  of  heart,  the  royal  and 
tingling  sense  of  vigorous  life,  which  made 
them  shout  and  sing,  as  their  boat  rustled 
through  the  ripples,  from  a  mere  instinct 
of  inexpressible  enjoyment. 

They  had  each  contributed  some  luxury 
to  the  picnic,  and  it  made  a  very  tempting 
display  as  they  spread  it  out  under  a  sunny 
pebbled  cave,  by  St.  Catharine's  Head ; 
although  instead  of  anything  more  objec- 
tionable, they  had  thought  it  best  to  content 
themselves  with  ginger  beer  and  lemon- 
ade. When  they  had  done  eating,  they 
amused  themselves  on  the  shore  ;  and  had 
magnificent  games  among  the  rocks,  and 
in  every  fantastic  nook  of  the  romantic 
promontory.  And  then  Eric  suggested  a 
bathe  to  wind  up  with,  as  it  was  the  first 
day  when  it  had  been  quite  warm  enough  to 
make  bathing  pleasant. 
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'  But  we've  got  no  towels.' 

'  Oh  !  chance  the  towels.  We  can  run 
about  till  we're  dry.'  So  they  bathed,  and 
then  getting  in  the  boat  to  row  back  again, 
they  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  very  jolliest 
day  they'd  ever  had  at  Roslyn,  and  voted 
to  renew  the  experiment  before  the  holidays 
were  over,  and  take  Wright  and  Vernon 
with  them  in  a  larger  boat. 

It  was  afternoon — an  afternoon  still 
warm  and  beautiful — when  they  began  to 
row  home  ;  so  they  took  it  quietly,  and 
kept  near  the  land  for  variety's  sake,  laugh- 
ing, joking,  and  talking  as  merrily  as  ever. 

*  I  declare  I  think  this  is  the  prettiest, 
or  anyhow  the  grandest  bit  of  the  whole 
coast,'    said    Eric,    as  they  neared  a  glen 
through  whose  narrow  gorge  a  green  and 
garrulous  little  river  gambolled  down  with 
noisy  turbulence  into  the  sea.      He  might 
well  admire  that  glen  ;  its  steep  and  rugged 
sides  were  veiled  with  lichens,  moss,  and 
wild-flowers,  and  the  sea-birds  found  safe 
refuge  in  its  lonely  windings,  which  were 
coloured  with  topaz  and   emerald   by    the 
pencillings  of  nature  and  the  rich  stains  of 
time. 

'Yes,'  answered  Montagu,  '/  always 
stick  up  for  Avon  Glen  as  the  finest  scene 
we've  got  about  here.  But,  I  say,  who's 
that  gesticulating  on  the  rock  there  to  the 
right  of  it  ?  I  verily  believe  it's  Wright, 
apostrophising  the  ocean  for  Vernon's  bene- 
fit. I  only  see  one  of  them  though.' 

'  I  bet  you  he's  spouting 

'  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll  ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets,  etc. ' 

said  Graham,  laughing. 

*  What  do  you  say  to  putting  in  to  shore 
there  ? J  said  Duncan.      *  It's  only  two  miles 
to  Starhaven,  and  I  daresay  we  could  make 
shift  to  take  them  in  for  that  distance.      If 
Jim   says    anything  we'll  chuck  him  over- 
board.' 

They  rowed  towards  Avon  Glen,  and  to 
their  surprise  Wright,  who  stood  there  alone 
(for  with  a  pocket  telescope  they  clearly 
made  out  that  it  was  Wright),  still  con- 
tinued to  wave  his  arms  and  beckon  them 
in  a  manner  which  they  at  first  thought 
ridiculous,  but  which  soon  mafle  them  feel 
rather  uneasy. 

Jim  took  an  oar,  and  they  soon  got 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  beach. 
Wright  had  ceased  to  make  signals,  but 


appeared  to  be  shouting  to  them,  and 
pointing  towards  one  corner  of  the  glen  ; 
but  though  they  caught  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  they  could  not  hear  what  he  said. 

'  I  wonder  why  Vernon  isn't  with  him,' 

said  Eric  anxiously  ;  '  I  hope why,  what 

are  you  looking  at,  Charlie  ?  ' 

'  What's  that  in  the  water  there  ? '  said 
Wildney,  pointing  in  the  direction  to  which 
Wright  was  also  looking. 

Montagu  snatched  the  telescope  out  of 
his  hand  and  looked.  '  Good  God  ! '  he 
exclaimed,  turning  pale  ;  '  what  can  be  the 
matter  ? ' 

*  Oh,  do  let  me  look,'  said  Eric. 

'  No  !  stop,  stop,  Eric  ;  you'd  better  not, 
I  think ;  pray  don't,  it  may  be  all  a 
mistake.  You'd  better  not — but  it  looked 
— nay,  you  really  mustrit,  Eric,'  he  said, 
and,  as  if  accidentally,  he  let  the  telescope 
fall  into  the  water,  and  they  saw  it  sink 
down  among  the  seaweeds  at  the  bottom. 

Eric  looked  at  him  repoachfully.  'What's 
the  fun  of  that,  Monty  ?  you  let  it  drop  on 
purpose.' 

1  Oh,  never  mind ;  I'll  get  Wildney 
another.  I  really  daren't  let  you  look,  for 
fear  you  should  fancy  the  same  as  I  did,  for 
it  must  be  fancy.  Oh,  dorft  let  us  put  in 
there — at  least  not  all  of  us.' 

What  was  that  thing  in  the  water  ? — 

When  Wright  and  Vernon  left  the  others, 
they  walked  along  the  coast,  following  the 
direction  of  the  boat,  and  agreed  to  amuse 
themselves  in  collecting  eggs.  They  were 
very  successful,  and,  to  their  great  delight, 
managed  to  secure  some  rather  rare  speci- 
mens. When  they  had  tired  themselves 
with  this  pursuit,  they  lay  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  cliffs  which  formed  the  sides  of 
Avon  Glen,  and  Wright,  who  was  very  fond 
of  poetry,  read  Vernon  a  canto  of  Marmion 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

So  they  whiled  away  the  morning,  and 
when  the  canto  was  over,  Vernon  took  a 
great  stone  and  rolled  it  for  amusement 
over  the  cliffs  edge.  It  thundered  over 
the  side,  bounding  down  till  it  reached  the 
strand,  and  a  large  black  cormorant, 
startled  by  the  reverberating  echoes,  rose 
up  suddenly,  and  flapped  its  way  with  pro- 
truded neck  to  a  rock  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  little  bay. 

'  I  bet  you  that  animal's  got  a  nest  some- 
where near  here,'  said  Vernon  eagerly. 
'  Come,  let's  have  a  look  for  it ;  a  cor- 
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morant's  egg  would  be  a  jolly  addition  to 
our  collection.' 

They  got  up,  and  looking  down  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  saw,  some  eight  feet  below 
them,  a  projection  half  hidden  by  the 
branch  of  a  tree  on  which  the  scattered 
pieces  of  stick  clearly  showed  the  existence 
of  a  rude  nest.  They  could  not,  however, 
see  whether  it  contained  eggs  or  no. 

'  I  must  bag  that  nest ;  it's  pretty  sure  to 
have  eggs  in  it,'  said  Vernon,  *  and  I  can 
get  at  it  easy  enough.' 

He  immediately  began  to  descend  to- 
wards the  place  where  the  nest  was  built, 
but  he  found  it  harder  than  he  expected. 

'  Hallo,'  he  said,  '  this  is  a  failure.  I 
must  climb  up  again  to  reconnoitre  if  there 
isn't  a  better  dodge  for  getting  at  it.' 

He  reached  the  top,  and,  looking  down, 
saw  a  plan  of  reaching  the  ledge  which  pro- 
mised more  hope  of  success. 

*  You'd   better   give  it  up,  Verny,'  said 
Wright.     '  I'm   sure   it's   harder   that    we 
fancied.     /  couldn't  manage  it,  I  know.' 

'  Oh  no,  Wright,  never  say  die.  Look  ; 
if  I  get  down  more  toward  the  right  the  way's 
plain  enough,  and  I  shall  have  reached  the 
nest  in  no  time.' 

Again  he  descended  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, but  again  he  failed.  The  nest  could 
only  be  seen  from  the  top,  and  he  lost  the 
proper  route. 

'  You  must  keep  more  to  the  right.' 

'I  know,' answered  Vernon;  'but,  bother 
take  it,  I  can't  manage  it,  now  I'm  so  far 
down.  I  must  climb  up  again? 

'-Do  give  it  up,  Verny,  there's  a  good 
fellow.  You  carft  reach  it,  and  really  it's 
dangerous.' 

'Oh  no,  not  a  bit  of  it.  My  head's 
very  steady  and  I  feel  as  cool  as  possible. 
We  mustn't  give  up  ;  I've  only  to  get  at 
the  tree,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  reach 
the  nest  from  it  quite  easily.' 

« Well,  ^  do  take  care,  that's  a  dear 
fellow.' 

*  Never    fear,'    said    Vernon,    who    was 
already  commencing  his  third  attempt. 

This  time  he  got  to  the  tree,  and  placed 
his  foot  on  a  part  of  the  root,  while  with 
his  hands  he  clung  on  to  a  clump  of 
heather. 

*  Hurrah  ! '  he  cried,  *  it's  got  two  eggs 
in   it,    Wright ; '   and  he    stretched    down- 
wards to  take  them.     Just  as  he  was  doing 
so,  he   heard  the    root  on  which  his  foot 


rested  give  a  great  crack,  and  with  a 
violent  start  he  made  a  spring  for  one  of 
the  lower  branches.  The  motion  caused 
his  whole  weight  to  rest  for  an  instant  on 

his  arms  ; unable  to  sustain  the  wrench, 

the  heather  gave  way,  and  with  a  wild 
shriek  he  fell  headlong  down  the  surface 
of  the  cliff. 

With  a  wild   shriek  ! but  silence 

followed  it. 

( Vernon  !  Vernon  ! '  shouted  the  terrified 
Wright,  creeping  close  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice.  *  O  Vernon  !  for  Heaven's 
sake,  speak.' 

There  was  no  answer,  and  leaning  over, 
Wright  saw  the  young  boy  outstretched  on 
the  stones  three  hundred  feet  below.  For 
some  minutes  he  was  horror-struck  beyond 
expression,  and  made  wild  attempts  to 
descend  the  cliff  and  reach  him.  But  he 
soon  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 
There  was  a  tradition  in  the  school  that 
the  feat  had  once  been  accomplished  by 
an  adventurous  and  active  boy,  but  Wright 
at  any  rate  found  it  hopeless  for  himself. 
The  only  other  way  to  reach  the  glen  was 
by  a  circuitous  route  which  led  to  the 
entrance  of  the  narrow  gorge,  along  the 
sides  of  which  it  was  possible  to  make  way 
with  difficulty  down  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  the  place  where  it  met  the  sea.  But 
this  would  have  taken  him  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  was  far  from  easy  when  the  river 
was  swollen  with  high  tide.  There  was 
no  house  within  moderate  distance  at 
which  assistance  could  be  procured,  and 
Wright,  in  a  tumult  of  conflicting  emo- 
tions, determined  to  wait  where  he  was, 
on  the  chance  of  seeing  the  boat  as  it 
returned  from  St.  Catharine's  Head.  It 
was  already  three  o'clock,  and  he  knew 
that  the  boys  could  not  now  be  longer 
than  an  hour  at  most ;  so  with  eager  eyes 
he  sat  watching  the  headland,  round  which 
he  knew  they  would  first  come  in  sight. 
He  watched  with  wild  eager  eyes,  absorbed 
in  the  one  longing  desire  to  catch  sight  of 
them ;  but  the  leaden  -  footed  moments 
crawled  on  like  hours,  and  he  could  not 
help  shivering  with  agony  and  fear.  At 
last  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  them,  and 
springing  up,  began  to  shout  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  and  wave  his  handkerchief  and 
his  arms  in  the  hope  of  attracting  their 
attention.  Little  thought  those  blithe, 
merry -hearted  boys,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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happy  laughter  which  they  sent  ringing 
over  the  waters,  little  they  thought  how 
terrible  a  tragedy  awaited  them. 

At  last  Wright  saw  that  they  had  per- 
ceived him,  and  were  putting  inland,  and 
now,  in  his  fright,  he  hardly  knew  what  to 
do  ;  but  feeling  sure  that  they  could  not 
fail  to  see  Vernon,  he  ran  off  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  Starhaven,  where  he  rapidly  told 
the  people  at  a  farmhouse  what  had 
happened,  and  asked  them  to  get  a  cart 
ready  to  convey  the  wounded  boy  to 
Roslyn  School. 

Meanwhile  the  tide  rolled  in  calmly  and 
quietly  in  the  rosy  evening,  radiant  with 
the  diamond  and  gold  of  reflected  sunlight 
and  transparent  wave.  Gradually,  gently 
it  crept  up  to  the  place  where  Vernon  lay  ; 
and  the  little  ripples  fell  over  him  wonder- 
ingly,  with  the  low  murmur  of  their  musical 
laughter,  and  blurred  and  dimmed  the  vivid 
splashes  and  crimson  streaks  upon  the  white 
stone  on  which  his  head  had  fallen,  and 
washed  away  some  of  the  purple  bells  and 
green  sprigs  of  heather  round  which  his 
fingers  were  closed  in  the  grasp  of  death, 
and  played  softly  with  his  fair  hair  as  it 
rose,  and  fell,  and  floated  on  their  undula- 
tions like  a  leaf  of  golden-coloured  weed, 
until  they  themselves  were  faintly  dis- 
coloured by  his  blood.  And  then,  tired 
with  their  new  plaything,  they  passed  on, 
until  the  swelling  of  the  water  was  just 
strong  enough  to  move  rudely  the  boy's 
light  weight,  and  in  a  few  moments  more 
would  have  tossed  it  up  and  down  with 
every  careless  wave  among  the  boulders  of 
the  glen.  And  then  it  was  that  Montagu's 
horror  -  stricken  gaze  had  identified  the 
object  at  which  they  had  been  gazing.  In 
strange  foreboding  silence  they  urged  on 
the  boat,  while  Eric  at  the  prow  seemed 
wild  with  the  one  intense  impulse  to  verify 
his  horrible  suspicion.  The  suspicion  grew 
and  grew : — it  was  a  boy  lying  in  the 
water  ; — it  was  Vernon  ; — he  was  motion- 
less ; — he  must  have  fallen  there  from  the 
cliff. 

Eric  could  endure  the  suspense  no 
longer.  The  instant  that  the  boat  grated 
on  the  shingle,  he  sprang  into  the  water, 
and  rushed  to  the  spot  where  his  brother's 
body  lay.  With  a  burst  of  passionate 
affection,  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees 
beside  it,  and  took  the  cold  hand  in  his 
own — the  little  rigid  hand  in  which  the 


green  "blades  of  grass,  and  fern,  and  heath, 
so  tightly  clutched,  were  unconscious  of  the 
tale  they  told. 

4  O  Verny,  Verny,  darling  Verny,  speak 
to  me  ! J  he  cried  in  anguish,  as  he  tenderly 
lifted  up  the  body,  and  marked  how  little 
blood  had  flowed.  But  the  child's  head 
fell  back  heavily,  and  his  arms  hung 
motionlessly  beside  him,  and  with  a  shriek, 
Eric  suddenly  caught  the  look  of  dead 
fixity  in  his  blue  open  eyes. 

The  others  had  come  up.  '  O  God, 
save  my  brother,  save  him,  save  him  from 
death,'  cried  Eric  ;  '  I  cannot  live  without 
him.  O  God  !  O  God  !  Look  !  look  ! ' 
he  continued,  '  he  has  fallen  from  the  cliff 
with  his  head  on  this  cursed  stone,'  point- 
ing to  the  block  of  quartz,  still  red  with 
blood-stained  hair;  'but  we  must  get  a 
doctor.  He  is  not  dead !  no,  no,  he 
cannot  be  dead.  Take  him  quickly,  and 
let  us  row  home.  O  God !  why  did  I 
ever  leave  him  ? ' 

The  boys  drew  round  in  a  frightened 
circle,  and  lifted  Vernon's  corpse  into  the 
boat ;  and  then,  while  Eric  still  supported 
the  body,  and  moaned,  and  called  to  him 
in  anguish,  and  chafed  his  cold  pale  brow 
and  white  hands,  and  kept  saying  that  he 
had  fainted  and  was  not  dead,  the  others 
rowed  home  with  all  speed,  while  a  feeling 
of  terrified  anxiety  lay  like  frost  upon  their 
hearts. 

They  reached  Starhaven,  and  lifted  the 
lifeless  boy  into  the  cart,  and  heard  from 
Wright  how  the  accident  had  taken  place. 
Few  boys  were  about  the  playground,  so 
they  got  unnoticed  to  Roslyn,  and  Dr. 
Underhay,  who  had  been  summoned,  was 
instantly  in  attendance.  He  looked  at 
Vernon  for  a  moment,  and  then  shook  his 
head  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 

Eric  saw  it,  and  flung  himself  with 
uncontrollable  agony  on  his  brother's 
corpse.  *  O  Vernon,  Vernon^  my  own 
darling  brother  !  O  God,  then  he  is  dead  ! ' 
And,  unable  to  endure  the  blow,  he  fainted 
away. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  the  miserable  days 
that  followed,  when  the  very  sun  in  heaven 
seemed  dark  to  poor  Eric's  wounded  and 
crushed  spirit.  He  hardly  knew  how  they 
went  by.  And  when  they  buried  Vernon 
in  the  little  green  churchyard  by  Russell's 
side,  and  the  patter  of  the  earth  upon  the 
coffin — that  most  terrible  of  all  sounds — 
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struck  his  ear,  the  iron  entered  into  his 
soul,  and  he  had  but  one  wish  as  he 
turned  away  from  the  open  grave,  and 
that  was,  soon  to  lie  beside  his  beloved 
little  brother,  and  to  be  at  rest. 
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TIME,  the  great  good  angel,  Time,  the 
merciful  healer,  assuaged  the  violence  of 
Eric's  grief,  which  seemed  likely  to  settle 
down  into  a  sober  sadness.  At  first  his 
letters  to  his  parents  and  to  Fairholm  were 
almost  unintelligible  in  their  fierce  abandon- 
ment of  sorrow ;  but  they  grew  calmer  in 
time, — and  while  none  of  his  schoolfellows 
ever  ventured  in  his  presence  to  allude  to 
Vernon,  because  of  the  emotion  which  the 
slightest  mention  of  him  excited,  yet  he 
rarely  wrote  any  letters  to  his  relations  in 
which  he  did  not  refer  to  his  brother's  death, 
in  language  which  grew  at  length  both 
manly  and  resigned. 

A  month  after,  in  the  summer  term,  he 
was  sitting  alone  in  his  study  in  the  after- 
noon (for  he  could  not  summon  up  spirit 
enough  to  play  regularly  at  cricket),  writing 
a  long  letter  to  his  aunt.  He  spoke  freely 
and  unreservedly  of  his  past  errors, — more 
freely  than  he  had  ever  done  before, — and 
expressed  not  only  deep  penitence,  but 
even  strong  hatred  of  his  previous  unworthy 
courses.  *  I  can  hardly  even  yet  realise,' 
he  added,  'that  I  am  alone  here,  and  that 
I  am  writing  to  my  aunt  Trevor  about  the 
death  of  my  little  brother,  my  noble,  only 
brother,  Vernon.  Oh,  how  my  whole  soul 
yearns  towards  him.  I  must  be  a  better 
boy,  I  will  be  better  than  I  have  been,  in 
the  hopes  of  meeting  him  again.  Indeed, 
indeed,  dear  aunt,  though  I  have  been  so 
guilty,  I  am  laying  aside,  with  all  my  might, 
idleness  and  all  bad  habits,  and  doing  my 
very  best  to  redeem  the  lost  years.  I  do 
hope  that  the  rest  of  my  time  at  Roslyn 
will  be  more  worthily  spent  than  any  of  it 
has  been  as  yet.' 

He  finished  the  sentence,  and  laid  his 
pen  down  to  think,  gazing  quietly  on  the 
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blue  hills  and  sunlit  sea.  A  feeling  of  hope 
and  repose  stole  over  him  ; — when  suddenly 
he  saw  at  the  door,  which  was  ajar,  the 
leering  eyes  and  villainously  cunning  coun- 
tenance of  Billy. 

*  What  do  you  want  ? '  he  said  angrily, 
casting  at  the  intruder  a  look  of  intense 
disgust. 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir,'  said  the  man,  pulling 
his  hair.  'Anything  in  my  line,  sir,  to-day?' 

'  No  ! '  answered  Eric,  rising  up  in  a  gust 
of  indignation.  '  What  business  have  you 
here  !  Get  away  instantly.' 

'  Not  had  much  custom  from  you  lately, 
sir,'  said  the  man. 

<  What  do  you  mean  by  having  the  insol- 
ence to  begin  talking  to  me  ?     If  you  don't 
make  yourself  scarce  at  once,  I'll — 

<  Oh  well,'  said  the  man  ;  '  if  it  comes  to 
that,  I've  business  enough.     Perhaps  you'll 
just  pay  me  this  debt,'  he  continued,  chang- 
ing his    fawning  manner    into  a    bullying 
swagger.     '  I've  waited  long  enough.' 

Eric,  greatly  discomfited,  took  the  dirty 
bit  of  paper.  It  purported  to  be  a  bill  for 
various  items  of  drink,  all  of  which  Eric 
knew  to  have  been  paid  for,  and  among 
other  things,  a  charge  of  £6  for  the  dinner 
at  'The  Jolly  Herring.' 

'Why,  you  scoundrel,  these  have  all 
been  paid.  What !  six  pounds  for  the 
dinner !  Why,  Brigson  collected  the  sub- 
scriptions to  pay  for  it  before  it  took  place.' 

'  That's  now't  to  me,  sir.  He  never  paid 
me ;  and  as  you  was  the  young  gen'leman 
in  the  cheer,  I  comes  to  you.' 

Now  Eric  knew  for  the  first  time  what 
Brigson  had  meant  by  his  threatened 
revenge.  He  saw  at  once  that  the  man 
had  been  put  up  to  act  in  this  way  by  some 
one,  and  had  little  doubt  that  Brigson  was 
the  instigator.  Perhaps  it  might  be  even 
true,  as  the  man  said,  that  he  had  never 
received  the  money.  Brigson  was  quite 
wicked  enough  to  have  embezzled  it  for  his 
own  purposes. 

'  Go,'  he  said  to  the  man ;  '  you  shall 
have  the  money  in  a  week.' 

'  And  mind  it  bean't  more  nor  a  week. 
I  don't  chuse  to  wait  for  my  money  no 
more,'  said  Billy  impudently,  as  he  retired 
with  an  undisguised  chuckle,  which  very 
nearly  made  Eric  kick  him  down  stairs. 
With  a  heartrending  sigh  Eric  folded  and 
directed  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Trevor  and  then 
ran  out  into  the  fresh  air  to  relieve  the 
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qualm  of  sickness  which  had  come  over 
him. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  mention  the 
subject  to  Owen  or  Montagu,  who  were 
best  capable  of  advising  him,  would  have 
been  to  renew  the  memory  of  unpleasant 
incidents,  which  he  was  most  anxious  to 
obliterate  from  the  memory  of  all.  He  had 
not  the  moral  courage  to  face  the  natural 
consequences  of  his  past  misconduct,  and 
was  now  ashamed  to  speak  of  what  he  had 
not  been  ashamed  to  do.  He  told  Graham 
and  Wildney,  who  were  the  best  of  his  old 
associates,  and  they  at  once  agreed  that 
they  ought  to  be  responsible  for  at  least  a 
share  of  the  debt.  Still,  between  them 
they  could  only  muster  three  pounds  out 
of  the  six  which  were  required,  and  the 
week  had  half  elapsed  before  there  seemed 
any  prospect  of  extrication  from  the  diffi- 
culty ;  so  Eric  daily  grew  more  miserable 
and  dejected. 

A  happy  thought  struck  him.  He  would 
go  and  explain  the  source  of  his  trouble  to 
Mr.  Rose,  his  oldest,  his  kindest,  his  wisest 
friend.  To  him  he  could  speak  without 
scruple  and  without  reserve,  and  from  him 
he  knew  that  he  would  receive  nothing 
but  the  noblest  advice  and  the  warmest 
sympathy. 

He  went  to  him  after  prayers  that  night, 
and  told  his  story. 

1  Ah,  Eric,  Eric  ! '  said  Mr.  Rose  ;  '  you 
see,  my  boy,  that  sin  and  punishment  are 
twins.' 

*  Oh  but,  sir,  I  was  just  striving  so  hard 
to  amend,  and  it  seems  cruel  that  I  should 
be  checked  at  once.' 

'  Let  it  teach  you  a  life-long  lesson,  dear 
Eric  ; — the  lesson  that  when  a  sin  is  com- 
mitted we  may  have  done  with  //,  but  it 
has  by  no  means  done  with  us.  It  is  al- 
ways so,  Eric  ;  when  we  drink  the  wine 
it  is  red  and  sparkling,  but  we  come  after- 
wards to  the  ragged  and  bitter  dregs.' 

1  But  what  shall  I  do,  sir  ?'  said  Eric  sadly. 

'  There  is  only  one  way  that  I  see,  Eric. 
You  must  write  home  for  the  money,  and 
confess  the  truth  to  them  honestly,  as  you 
have  to  .me.' 

It  was  a  hard  course  for  Eric's  proud  and 
loving  heart  to  write  and  tell  his  aunt  the 
full  extent  of  his  guilt.  But  he  did  it 
faithfully,  extenuating  nothing,  and  entreat- 
ing her,  as  she  loved  him,  to  send  the 
money  by  return  of  post. 


It  came,  and  with  it  a  letter  full  of  deep 
and  gentle  affection.  Mrs.  Trevor  knew  her 
nephew's  character,  and  did  not  add  by 
reproaches  to  the  bitterness  which  she  per- 
ceived he  had  endured  :  she  simply  sent 
him  the  money,  and  told  him,  that  in  spite 
of  his  many  failures,  *  she  still  had  perfect 
confidence  in  the  true  heart  of  her  dear 
boy.' 

Touched  by  the  affection  which  all 
seemed  to  be  showing  him,  it  became  more 
and  more  the  passionate  craving  of  Eric's  soul 
to  be  worthy  of  that  love.  But  it  is  far  far 
harder  to  recover  a  lost  path  than  to  keep 
in  the  right  one  all  along ;  and  by  one 
more  terrible  fall  the  poor  erring  boy  was 
to  be  taught  for  the  last  time  the  fearful 
strength  of  temptation,  and  the  only  source 
in  earth  and  heaven  from  which  deliverance 
can  come.  Theoretically  he  knew  it,  but 
as  yet  not  practically.  Great  as  his  trials 
had  been,  and  deeply  as  he  had  suffered,  it 
was  God's  will  that  he  should  pass  through 
a  yet  fiercer  flame  ere  he  could  be  purified 
from  pride  and  passion  and  self-confidence, 
and  led  to  the  cross  of  a  suffering  Saviour, 
there  to  fling  himself  down  in  heartrending 
humility,  and  cast  his  great  load  of  cares 
and  sins  upon  Him  .  who  cared  for  him 
through  all  his  wanderings,  and  was  leading 
him  back  through  thorny  places  to  the 
green  pastures  and  still  waters,  where  at 
last  he  might  have  rest. 

The  money  came,  and  walking  off  straight 
to  •«  The  Jolly  Herring,'  he  dashed  it  down 
on  the  table  before  Billy,  and  imperiously 
bade  him  write  a  receipt. 

The  man  did  so,  but  with  so  unmistak- 
able an  air  of  cunning  and  triumph  that 
Eric  was  both  astonished  and  dismayed. 
Could  the  miscreant  have  any  further  plot 
against  him  ?  At  first  he  fancied  that 
Billy  might  attempt  to  extort  money  by  a 
threat  of  telling  Dr.  Rowlands  ;  but  this 
supposition  he  banished  as  unlikely,  since 
it  might  expose  Billy  himself  to  very  un- 
pleasant consequences. 

Eric  snatched  the  receipt,  and  said  con- 
temptuously, '  Never  come  near  me  again  : 
next  time  you  come  up  to  the  studies  I'll 
tell  Carter  to  turn  you  out.' 

'  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ! '  sneered  Billy.  '  How 
mighty  we  young  gents  are  all  of  a  sudden. 
Unless  you  buy  of  me  sometimes,  you  shall 
hear  of  me  again :  never  fear  young 
gen'leman.'  He  -shouted  out  the  latter 
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words,  for  Eric  had  turned  scornfully  on 
his  heel,  and  was  already  in  the  street. 

Obviously  more  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  this  quarter.  At  first  the 
thought  of  it  was  disquieting,  but  three 
weeks  glided  away,  and  Eric,  now  absorbed 
heart  and  soul  in  school  work,  began  to  re- 
member it  as  a  mere  vague  and  idle  threat. 

But  one  afternoon,  to  his  horror,  he 
again  heard  Billy's  step  on  the  stairs,  and 
again  saw  the  hateful  iniquitous  face  at  the 
door. 

1  Not  much  custom  from  you  lately,  sir,' 
said  Billy  mockingly.  '  Anything  in  my 
line  to-day  ? ' 

'  Didn't  I  tell  you  never  to  come  near 
me  again,  you  foul  villain?'  cried  Eric, 
springing  up  in  a  flame  of  wrath.  '  Go 
this  instant,  or  I'll  call  Carter  : '  and  open- 
ing the  window,  he  prepared  to  put  his  threat 
into  execution. 

'  Ho,  ho,  ho !  Better  look  at  summat 
I've  got  first.'  It  was  a  printed  notice  to 
the  following  effect : — 

FIVE   POUNDS    REWARD 

'WHEREAS  some  evil-disposed  persons  stole 
some  pigeons  on  the  evening  of  April  6th 
from  the  Rev.  H.  Gordon's  premises ; 
the  above  reward  will  be  given  for  any 
such  information  as  may  lead  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  offenders.' 

Soon  after  the  seizure  of  the  pigeons 
there  had  been  a  rumour  that  Gordon  had 
offered  a  reward  of  this  kind,  but  the  matter 
had  been  forgotten,  and  the  boys  had  long 
fancied  their  secret  secure,  though  at  first 
they  had  been  terribly  alarmed. 

'  What  do  you  show  me  that  for  ? '  he 
asked,  reddening  and  then  growing  pale 
again. 

Billy's  only  answer  was  to  pass  his  finger 
slowly  along  the  words,  '  Five  pounds  re- 
ward ! ' 

'Well?' 

'  I  thinks  I  knows  who  took  they 
pigeons.' 

« What's  that  to  me  ? ' 

*  Ho,  ho,  ho !  that's  a  good  un,'  was 
Billy's  reply  ;  and  he  continued  to  cackle 
as  though  enjoying  a  great  joke. 

'  Unless  you  gives  me  five  pound,  any- 
how, I  knows  where  to  get  'em.  I  know 
who  them  evil-disposed  persons  be !  So 
I'll  give  ye  another  week  to  decide.' 


Billy  shambled  off  in  high  spirits  ;  but 
Eric  sank  back  into  his  chair.  Five 
pounds !  The  idea  haunted  him.  How 
could  he  ever  get  them  ?  To  write  home 
again  was  out  of  the  question.  The  Trevors, 
though  liberal,  were  not  rich,  and  after  just 
sending  him  so  large  a  sum,  it  was  impos- 
sible, he  thought,  that  they  should  send  him 
five  pounds  more  at  his  mere  request. 
Besides,  how  could  he  be  sure  that  Billy 
would  not  play  upon  his  fears  to  extort 
further  sums  ?  And  to  explain  the  matter 
to  them  fully  was  more  than  he  could  en- 
dure. He  remembered  now  how  easily  his 
want  of  caution  might  have  put  Billy  in 
possession  of  the  secret,  and  he  knew 
enough  of  the  fellow's  character  to  feel 
quite  sure  of  the  use  he  would  be  inclined 
to  make  of  it.  Oh,  how  he  cursed  that 
hour  of  folly ! 

Five  pounds !  He  began  to  think  of 
what  money  he  could  procure.  He  thought 
again  and  again,  but  it  was  no  use ;  only 
one  thing  was  clear — he  had  not  the  money 
and  could  not  get  it.  Miserable  boy  !  It 
was  too  late  then  ?  for  him  repentance  was 
to  be  impossible  ;  every  time  he  attempted 
it-  he  was  to  be  thwarted  by  some  fresh  dis- 
covery. And,  leaning  his  head  on  his  open 
palms,  poor  Eric  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Five  pounds  !  And  all  this  misery  was 
to  come  upon  him  for  the  want  of  five 
pounds  !  Expulsion  was  certain,  was  in- 
evitable now,  and  perhaps  for  Wildney  too 
as  well  as  for  himself.  After  all  his  fine 
promises  in  his  letters  home, — yes,  that 
reminded  him  of  Vernon.  The  grave  had 
not  closed  for  a  month  over  one  brother, 
and  the  other  would  be  expelled.  Oh, 
misery,  misery !  He  was  sure  it  would 
break  his  mother's  heart.  Oh,  how  cruel 
everything  was  to  him. 

Five  pounds !  He  wondered  whether 
Montagu  would  lend  it  him,  or  any  other 
boy  ?  But  then  it  was  late  in  the 
quarter,  and  all  the  boys  would  have  spent 
the  money  they  brought  with  them  from 
home.  There  was  no  chance  of  any  one 
having  five  pounds,  and  to  a  master  he  dare 
not  apply,  not  even  to  Mr.  Rose.  The 
offence  was  too  serious  to  be  overlooked, 
and  if  noticed  at  all,  he  fancied  that,  after 
his  other  delinquencies,  it  must,  as  a  matter 
of  notoriety,  be  visited  with  expulsion.  He 
could  not  face  that  bitter  thought ;  he  could 
not  thus  bring  open  disgrace  upon  his 
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father's  and  his  brother's  name  ;  this  was 
the  fear  which  kept  recurring  to  him  with 
dreadful  iteration. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  that  if  he  had 
continued  captain  of  the  school  eleven,  he 
would  have  had  easy  command  of  the 
money,  by  being  treasurer  of  the  cricket 
subscriptions.  But  at  Vernon's  death  he 
lost  all  interest  in  cricket  for  a  time,  and 
had  thrown  up  his  office,  to  which  Montagu 
had  been  elected  by  the  general  suffrage. 

He  wondered  whether  there  was  as  much 
as  five  pounds  of  the  cricketing  money 
left !  He  knew  that  the  box  which  contained 
it  was  in  Montagu's  study,  and  he  also 
knew  where  the  key  was  kept.  It  was 
merely  a  feeling  of  curiosity — he  would  go 
and  look. 

All  this  passed  through  Eric's  mind  as 
he  sat  in  his  study  after  Billy  had  gone. 
It  was  a  sultry  summer  day ;  all  the  study 
doors  were  open,  and  all  their  occupants 
were  absent  in  the  cricket-field,  or  bathing. 
He  stole  into  Montagu's  study,  hastily  got 
the  key,  and  took  down  the  box. 

*  Oh,  put  it  down,    put   it   down,    Eric,' 
said     Conscience ;     ( what    business    have 
you  with  it  ?  ' 

*  Pooh  !   it  is  merely  curiosity ;   as   if  I 
couldn't  trust  myself!' 

'  Put  it  down,'  repeated  Conscience 
authoritatively,  deigning  no  longer  to  argue 
or  entreat. 

Eric  hesitated,  and  did  put  down  the  box  ; 
but  he  did  not  instantly  leave  the  room. 
He  began  to  look  at  Montagu's  books  and 
then  out  of  the  window.  The  gravel  play- 
ground was  deserted,  he  noticed,  for  the 
cricket-field.  Nobody  was  near  therefore. 
Well,  what  of  that  ?  he  was  doing  no  harm. 

'  Nonsense  !  I  will  just  look  and  see  if 
there's  five  pounds  in  the  cricket-box.' 
Slowly  at  first  he  put  out  his  hand,  and 
then,  hastily  turning  the  key,  opened  the 
box.  It  contained  three  pounds  in  gold, 
and  a  quantity  of  silver.  He  began  to 
count  the  silver,  putting  it  on  the  table, 
and  found  that  it  made  up  three  pounds 
ten  more.  *  So  that,  altogether,  there's 
six  pounds  ten  ;  that's  thirty  shillings  more 

than and  it  won't  be  wanted  till  next 

summer  term,  because  all  the  bats  and 
balls  are  bought  now.  I  dare  say  Montagu 
won't  even  open  the  box  again.  I  know 
he  keeps  it  stowed  away  in  a  corner,  and 
hardly  ever  looks  at  it,  and  I  can  put  back 


the  five  pounds  the  very  first  day  of  next 
term,  and  it  will  save  me  from  expulsion.' 

Very  slowly  Eric  took  the  three  sovereigns 
and  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  then  he 
took  up  one  of  the  heaps  of  shillings  and 
sixpences  which  he  had  counted,  and 
dropped  them  also  into  his  trousers ;  they 
fell  into  the  pocket  with  a  great  jingle.  .  .  . 

'Eric,  you  are  a  thief!'  He  thought 
he  heard  his  brother  Vernon's  voice  utter 
the  words  thrillingly  distinct,  but  it  was 
conscience  who  had  borrowed  the  voice, 
and,  sick  with  horror,  he  began  to  shake 
the  money  out  of  his  pockets  again  into 
the  box.  He  was  only  just  in  time  ;  he 
had  barely  locked  the  box,  and  put  it  in 
its  place,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs.  He  had  no  time  to 
take  out  the  key  and  put  it  back  where  he 
found  it,  and  hardly  time  to  slip  into  his 
own  study  again,  when  the  boys  had 
reached  the  landing. 

They  were  Duncan  and  Montagu,  and 
as  they  passed  the  door,  Eric  pretended 
to  be  plunged  in  books. 

*  Hallo,  Eric !  grinding  as  usual,'  said 
Duncan  good-humouredly ;  but  he  only 
got  a  sickly  smile  in  reply. 

'  What !  are  you  the  only  fellow  in  the 
studies  ? '  asked  Montagu.  ' I  was  nearly 
sure  I  heard  some  one  moving  about  as 
we  came  upstairs.' 

{ I  don't  think  there's  any  one  here  but 
me,'  said  Eric,  '  and  I'm  going  a  walk  now.' 

He  closed  his  books  with  a  bang,  flew 
down  stairs,  and  away  through  the  play- 
ground towards  the  shore,  vaulting  with 
one  hand  the  playground  gate.  But  he 
could  not  so  escape  his  thoughts.  'Eric, 
you  are  a  thief !  Eric,  you  are  a  thief ! ' 
rang  in  his  ear.  '  Yes,'  he  thought ;  '  I 
am  even  a  thief.  Oh,  good  God,  yes, 
even  a  thief,  for  I  had  actually  stolen  the 
money,  until  I  changed  my  mind.  What 
if  they  should  have  heard  the  jingle  of 
money,  or  should  discover  the  key  in  the 
box,  knowing  that  I  was  the  only  fellow 
up  stairs  ?  Oh,  mercy,  mercy,  mercy  ! ' 

It  was  a  lonely  place,  and  he  flung  him- 
self down  and  hid  his  face  in  the  coarse 
grass,  trying  to  cool  the  wild  burning  of 
his  brow.  And  as  he  lay  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  guilty  pocket !  Good 
heavens  !  there  was  something  still  there. 
He  pulled  it  out ;  it  was  a  sovereign.  Then 
he  was  a  thief,  even  actually.  Oh,  every- 
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thing  was  against  him ;  and  starting  to 
his  feet,  he  flung  the  accursed  gold  over 
the  rocks  far  into  the  sea. 

When  he  got  home,  he  felt  so  inconceiv- 
ably wretched,  that,  unable  to  work,  he 
begged  leave  to  go  to  bed  at  once.  It  was 
long  before  he  fell  asleep ;  but  when  he 
did,  the  sleep  was  more  terrible  than  the 
haunted  wakefulness.  For  he  had  no  rest 
from  tormenting  and  horrid  dreams.  Brig- 
son  and  Billy,  their  bodies  grown  to 
gigantic  proportions,  and  their  faces  fierce 
with  demoniacal  wickedness,  seemed  to  be 
standing  over  him,  and  demanding  five 
pounds  on  pain  of  death.  Flights  of 
pigeons,  darkening  the  air,  settled  on  him, 
and  flapped  about  him.  He  fled  from 
them  madly  through  the  dark  midnight, 
but  many  steps  pursued  him.  He  saw 
Mr.  Rose,  and  running  up,  seized  him  by 
the  hand,  and  implored  protection.  But 
in  his  dream  Mr.  Rose  turned  from  him 
with  a  cold  look  of  sorrowful  reproach. 
And  then  he  saw  Wildney,  and  cried  out 
to  him,  '  O  Charlie,  do  speak  to  me ! '  but 
Charlie  ran  away,  saying,  '  You,  Eric ! 
what  ?  you  a  thief ! '  and  then  a  chorus  of 
voices  took  up  that  awful  cry — voices  of 
expostulation,  voices  of  contempt,  voices 
of  indignation,  voices  of  menace ;  they 
took  up  the  cry,  and  repeated  and  re-echoed 
it ;  but  most  unendurable  of  all,  there  were 
voices  of  wailing  and  voices  of  gentleness 
among  them,  and  his  soul  died  within  him 
as  he  caught,  amid  the  confusion  of  con- 
demning sounds,  the  voices  of  Russell  and 
Vernon,  and  they,  too,  were  saying  to  him, 
in  tender  pity  and  agonised  astonishment, 
*  Eric,  Eric,  you  are  a  thief ! ' 
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REAPING    THE    WHIRLWIND 

For  alas  !  alas  !  with  me 

The  light  of  life  is  o'er  ; 

No  more — no  more — no  more  ! 
(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 

To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 
Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar  ! 

EDGAR  POE. 

THE  landlord  of  '  The  Jolly  Herring '  had 
observed,  during  his  visits  to  Eric,  that  at 
mid-day  the  studies  were  usually  deserted, 
and  the  doors  for  the  most  part  left  un- 


locked. He  very  soon  determined  to  make 
use  of  this  knowledge  for  his  own  purposes, 
and,  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
building  (in  which  for  a  short  time  he  had 
been  a  servant),  he  laid  his  plans  without 
the  least  dread  of  discovery. 

There  was  a  back  entrance  into  Roslyn 
School  behind  the  chapel,  and  it  could  be 
reached  by  a  path  through  the  fields  with- 
out any  chance  of  being  seen,  if  a  person 
set  warily  to  work  and  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity. By  this  path  Billy  came,  two  days 
after  his  last  visit,  and  walked  straight  up 
the  great  staircase,  armed  with  the  excuse 
of  business  with  Eric  in  case  any  one  met 
or  questioned  him.  But  no  one  was  about, 
since  between  twelve  and  one  the  boys  were 
pretty  sure  to  be  amusing  themselves  out  of 
doors  ;  and  after  glancing  into  each  of  the 
studies,  Billy  finally  settled  on  searching 
Montagu's  (which  was  the  neatest  and 
most  tastefully  furnished),  to  see  what  he 
could  get. 

The  very  first  thing  which  caught  his 
experienced  eye  was  the  cricket-fund  box, 
with  the  key  temptingly  in  the  lock,  just 
where  Eric  had  left  it  when  the  sounds  of 
some  one  coming  had  startled  him.  In  a 
moment  Billy  had  made  a  descent  on  the 
promising  looking  booty,  and  opening  his 
treasure,  saw,  with  lively  feelings  of  grati- 
fication, the  unexpected  store  of  silver  and 
gold.  This  he  instantly  transferred  to  his 
own  pocket,  and  then  replacing  the  box 
where  he  had  found  it,  decamped  with  the 
spoil  unseen,  leaving  the  study  in  all  other 
respects  exactly  as  he  had  found  it. 

Meanwhile  the  unhappy  Eric  was  tossed 
and  agitated  with  apprehension  and  sus- 
pense. Unable  to  endure  his  misery  in 
loneliness,  he  had  made  several  boys  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  participators  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  difficult  position  ;  and  in 
the  sympathy  which  his  danger  excited,  the 
general  nature  of  his  dilemma  with  Billy 
(though  not  its  special  circumstances)  was 
soon  known  through  the  school. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  money  was 
being  stolen,  Eric  was  sitting  with  Wildney 
and  Graham  under  the  ruin  by  the  shore, 
and  the  sorrow  which  lay  at  his  heart  was 
sadly  visible  in  the  anxious  expression  of 
his  face,  and  the  deep  dejection  of  his 
attitude  and  manner. 

The  other  two  were  trying  to  console 
him.  They  suggested  every  possible  topic 
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of  hope  ;  but  it  was  too  plain  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  said,  and  that  Eric  had 
real  cause  to  fear  the  worst.  Yet  though 
their  arguments  were  futile,  he  keenly  felt 
the  genuineness  of  their  affection,  and  it 
brought  a  little  alleviation  to  his  heavy 
mood. 

'  Well,  well ;  at  least  do  hope  the  best, 
Eric,'  said  Graham. 

' Yes  ! '  urged  Wildney  ;  '  only  think, 
dear  old  fellow,  what  lots  of  worse  scrapes 
we've  been  in  before,  and  how  we've  always 
managed  to  get  out  of  them  somehow.' 

'No,  my  boy;  not  worse  scrapes,' 
answered  Eric.  '  Depend  upon  it  this  is 
the  last  for  me  ;  I  shall  not  have  the  chance 
of  getting  into  another  at  Roslyn,  anyhow.' 

'Poor  Eric!  what  shall  I  do  if  you  leave?' 
said  Wildney,  laying  his  arm  on  Eric's 
shoulder.  '  Besides  it's  all  my  fault,  hang 
it,  that  you  got  into  this  cursed  row.' 

1  The  curse  is  come  upon  me,  cried 
The  Lady  of  Shalott, 

'those  words  keep  ringing  in  my  ears,' 
murmured  Eric. 

'Well,  Eric,  if  you  are  sent  away,  I 
know  I  shall  get  my  father  to  take  me  too, 
and  then  we'll  join  each  other  somewhere. 
Come,  cheer  up,  old  boy — being  sent  isn't 
such  a  very  frightful  thing  after  all.' 

'  No,'  said  Graham ;  '  and  besides  the 
bagging  of  the  pigeons  was  only  a  lark, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it.  It  wasn't 
like  stealing,  you  know  ;  thafdi  be  quite  a 
different  thing.' 

Eric  winced  visibly  at  this  remark,  but 
his  companions  did  not  notice  it.  'Ah,' 
thought  he,  '  there's  one  passage  of  my  life 
which  I  never  shall  be  able  to  reveal  to  any 
human  soul.' 

' Come  now,  Eric,'  said  Wildney,  'I've 
got  something  to  propose.  You  shall  play 
cricket  to-day ;  you  haven't  played  for  an 
age,  and  it's  high  time  you  should.  If  you 
don't,  you'll  go  mooning  about  the  shore  all 
day,  and  that'll  never  do,  for  you'll  come 
back  glummer  than  ever.' 

'  No  ! '  said  Eric,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  as 
the  image  of  Vernon  instantly  passed 
through  his  mind ;  '  no  more  cricket  for 
me.' 

'  Nay,  but  you  must  play  to-day.  Come, 
you  shan't  say  no.  You  won't  say  no  to 
me,  will  you,  dear  old  fellow  ? '  And 
Wildney  looked  up  to  him  with  that 


pleasant  smile,  and  the  merry  light  in  his 
dark  eyes,  which  had  always  been  so 
charming  to  Eric's  fancy. 

'  There's  no  refusing  you,'  said  Eric, 
with  the  ghost  of  a  laugh,  as  he  boxed 
Wildney's  ears.  '  Oh,  you  dear  little  rogue, 
Charlie,  I  wish  I  were  you.' 

'  Pooh !  pooh !  now  you  shan't  get 
sentimental  again.  As  if  you  weren't  fifty 
times  better  than  me  every  way.  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  how  I  shall  ever  thank  you 
enough,  Eric,'  he  added  more  seriously, 
'  for  all  your  kindness  to  me.' 

'  I'm  so  glad  you're  going  to  play, 
though,'  said  Graham  ;  'and  so  will  every- 
body be,  and  I'm  certain  it'll  be  good  for 
you.  The  game  will  divert  your  thoughts.' 

So  that  afternoon  Eric,  for  the  first  time 
since  Verny's  death,  played  with  the  first 
eleven,  of  which  he  had  been  captain.  The 
school  cheered  him  vigorously  as  he  ap- 
peared again  on  the  field,  and  the  sound 
lighted  up  his  countenance  with  some  gleam 
of  its  old  joyousness.  When  one  looked  at 
him  that  day  with  his  straw  hat  on  and  its 
neat  light  blue  ribbon,  and  the  cricket 
dress  (a  pink  jersey,  and  leather  belt,  with 
a  silver  clasp  in  front),  showing  off  his 
well-built  and  graceful  figure,  one  little 
thought  what  an  agony  was  gnawing  like  a 
serpent  at  his  heart.  But  that  day,  poor 
boy,  in  the  excitement  of  the  game  he  half 
forgot  it  himself,  and  more  and  more  as 
the  game  went  on. 

The  other  side,  headed  by  Montagu, 
went  in  first,  and  Eric  caught  out  two  and 
bowled  several.  Montagu  was  the  only  one 
who  stayed  in  long,  and  when  at  last  Eric 
sent  his  middle  wicket  flying  with  a  magnifi- 
cent ball,  the  shouts  of '  Well  bowled  !  well 
bowled  indeed!'  were  universal. 

*  Just  listen  to  that,  Eric,'  said  Montagu  ; 
'  why,  you're  outdoing  everybody  to-day, 
yourself  included,  and  taking  us  by  storm.' 

'  Wait  till  you  see  me  come  out  for  a 
duck,'  said  Eric  laughing. 

'  Not  you.  You're  too  much  in  luck  to 
come  out  with  a  duck,'  answered  Montagu. 
'  You  see  I've  already  become  the  poet  of 
your  triumphs,  and  prophesy  in  rhyme.' 

And  now  it  was  Eric's  turn  to  go  in.  It 
was  long  since  he  had  stood  before  the 
wicket,  but  now  he  was  there,  looking  like 
a  beautiful  picture  as  the  sunlight  streamed 
over  him,  and  made  his  fair  hair  shine  like 
gold.  In  the  triumph  of  success  his  sorrows 
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were  flung  to  the  winds,  and  his  blue  eyes 
sparkled  with  interest  and  joy. 

He  contented  himself  with  blocking 
Duncan's  balls  until  his  eye  was  in  ;  but 
then,  acquiring  confidence,  he  sent  them 
flying  right  and  left.  His  score  rapidly 
mounted,  and  there  seemed  no  chance  of 
getting  him  out,  so  that  there  was  every 
probability  of  his  carrying  out  his  bat. 

'  Oh,  well  hit !  well  hit !  A  three'r  for 
Eric,'  cried  Wildney  to  the  scorer  ;  and  he 
began  to  clap  his  hands  and  dance  about 
with  excitement  at  his  friend's  success. 

'  Oh,  well  hit !  well  hit  in — deed !  shouted 
all  the  lookers  on,  as  Eric  caught  the  next 
ball  half-volley,  and  sent  it  whizzing  over 
the  hedge,  getting  a  sixer  by  the  hit. 

At  the  next  ball  they  heard  a  great  crack, 
and  he  got  no  run,  for  the  handle  of  his 
bat  broke  right  off. 

*  How  unlucky  ! '  he  said,  flinging  down 
the  handle  with  vexation.  *  I  believe  this 
was  our  best  bat.' 

'  Oh,  never  mind,'  said  Montagu  ;  '  we 
can  soon  get  another ;  we've  got  lots  of 
money  in  the  box.' 

What  had  come  over  Eric  ?  if  there  had 
been  a  sudden  breath  of  poison  in  the 
atmosphere  he  could  hardly  have  been  more 
affected  than  he  was  by  Montagu's  simple 
remark.  Montagu  could  not  help  noticing 
it,  but  at  the  time  merely  attributed  it  to 
some  unknown  gust  of  feeling,  and  made 
no  comment.  But  Eric,  hastily  borrowing 
another  bat,  took  his  place  again  quite 
tamely ;  he  was  trembling,  and  at  the  very 
next  ball,  he  spooned  a  miserable  catch 
into  Graham's  hand,  and  the  shout  of 
triumph  from  the  other  side  proclaimed 
that  his  innings  was  over. 

He  walked  dejectedly  to  the  pavilion  for 
his  coat,  and  the  boys,  who  were  seated  in 
crowds  about  it,  received  him,  of  course, 
after  his  brilliant  score,  with  loud  and 
continued  plaudits.  But  the  light  had  died 
away  from  his  face  and  figure,  and  he  never 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground. 

'  Modest  Eric  ! '  said  Wildney  chaffingly, 
'  you  don't  acknowledge  your  honours.' 

Eric  dropped  his  bat  in  the  corner,  put 
his  coat  across  his  arm,  and  walked  away. 

As  he  passed  Wildney,  he  stooped  down 
and  whispered  again  in  a  low  voice — 
'  The  curse  has  come  upon  me,  cried 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. ' 

Hush,  Eric,  noTisense,'  whispered  Wild- 


ney ;  '  you're  not  going  away,'  he  continued 
aloud,  as  Eric  turned  towards  the  school. 
'  Why,  there  are  only  two  more  to  go  in  ! ' 

'Yes,  thank  you,  I  must  go.' 

'  Oh,  then,  I'll  come  too.' 

Wildney  at  once  joined  his  friend. 
'  There's  nothing  more  the  matter,  is  there?' 
he  asked  anxiously,  when  they  were  out  of 
hearing  of  the  rest. 

4  God  only  knows.' 

'  Well,  let's  change  the  subject.  You've 
been  playing  brilliantly,  old  fellow.' 

'Have  I?' 

'  I  should  just  think  so,  only  you  got  out 
in  rather  a  stupid  way.' 

1  Ah  well !  it  matters  very  little.' 

Just  at  this  moment  one  of  the  servants 
handed  Eric  a  kind  note  from  Mrs.  Row- 
lands, with  whom  he  was  a  very  great  favour- 
ite, asking  him  to  tea  that  night.  He  was 
not  much  surprise^,  for  he  had  been  asked 
several  times  lately,  and  the  sweet  womanly 
kindness  which  she  always  showed  him 
caused  him  the  greatest  pleasure.  Besides, 
she  had  known  his  mother. 

'Upon  my  word,  honours  are  being 
showered  on  you  ! '  said  Wildney.  '  First 
to  get  the  score  of  the  season  at  cricket,  and 
bowl  out  about  half  the  other  side,  and 
then  go  to  tea  with  the  headmaster.  Upon 
my  word  !  Why,  any  of  us  poor  wretches 
would  give  our  two  ears  for  such  distinc- 
tions. Talk  of  curse  indeed  !  Fiddlestick- 
end!' 

But  Eric's  sorrow  lay  too  deep  for  chaff, 
and  only  answering  with  a  sigh  he  went  to 
dress  for  tea. 

Just  before  tea-time  Duncan  and  Montagu 
strolled  in  together.  '  How  splendidly  Eric 
played/  said  Duncan. 

'  Yes,  indeed.  I'm  so  glad.  By  the  bye, 
I  must  see  about  getting  a  new  bat.  I 
don't  exactly  know  how  much  money  we've 
got,  but  I  know  there's  plenty.  Let's  come 
and  see.' 

They  entered  his  study,  and  he  looked 
about  everywhere  for  the  key.  '  Hallo,'  he 
said,  '  I'm  nearly  sure  I  left  it  in  the  corner 
of  this  drawer,  under  some  other  things  ; 
but  it  isn't  there  now.  What  can  have 
become  of  it  ? 3 

'  Where's  the  box  ? '  said  Duncan  ;  let's 
see  if  any  of  my  keys  will  fit  it.  Hallo  ! 
why  yorfre  a  nice  treasurer,  Monty  !  here's 
the  key  in  the  bpx  ! ' 

'  No,  is  it  though?'  asked  Montagu,  look- 
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ing  serious.  '  Here,  give  it  me  ;  I  hope 
nobody's  been  meddling  with  it.' 

He  opened  it  quickly,  and  stood  in  dumb 
and  blank  amazement  to  see  it  empty. 

'  Phew-w-w-w  ! '  Montagu  gave  a  long 
whistle. 

'  By  Jove  ! '  was  Duncan's  only  comment. 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other,  but 
neither  dared  to  express  what  was  in  his 
thoughts. 

'  A  bad,  bad  business  !  what's  to  be  done, 
Monty  ? ' 

*  I'll  rush  straight  down  to  tea,  and  ask 
the    fellows    about    it.     Would    you    mind 
requesting   Rose  not   to   come  in  for  five 
minutes  ?     Tell  him  there's  a  row.' 

He  ran  down  stairs  hastily  and  entered 
the  tea-room,  where  the  boys  were  talking 
in  high  spirits  about  the  match,  and  liber- 
ally praising  Eric's  play. 

'  I've  got  something  unpleasant  to  say,' 
he  announced,  raising  his  voice. 

'  Hush  !  hush  !  hush  !  what's  the  row  ? ' 
asked  half  a  dozen  at  once. 

'  The  whole  of  the  cricket  money,  some 
six  pounds  at  least,  has  vanished  from  the 
box  in  my  study.' 

For  an  instant  the  whole  room  was  silent ; 
Wildney  and  Graham  interchanged  anxious 
glances. 

'  Does  any  fellow  know  anything  about 
this  ? ' 

All,  or  most,  had  a  vague  suspicion,  but 
no  one  spoke. 

'  Where  is  Williams  ? '  asked  one  of  the 
sixth  form  casually. 

'  He's  taking  tea  with  the  Doctor,'  said 
Wildney. 

Mr.  Rose  came  in,  and  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  more  to  be  said,  except  in 
confidential  whispers. 

Duncan  went  up  with  Owen  and  Montagu 
to  their  study.  '  What's  to  be  done  ? '  was 
the  general  question. 

*  I   think  we've  all   had  a  lesson   once 
before  not  to  suspect  too  hastily.      Still,  in 
a  matter  like  this,'  said  Montagu  'one  must 
take  notice  of  apparent  cues.' 

'  I  know  what  you're  thinking  of,  Monty,' 
said  Duncan. 

'  Well,  then,  did  you  hear  anything  when 
you  and  I  surprised  Eric  suddenly  two  days 
ago?' 

*  I  heard  some  one  moving  about  in  your 
study,  as  I  thought.' 

*  I  heard  more,  though   at   the  time   it 


didn't  strike  me  particularly.      I  distinctly 
heard  the  jingle  of  money.' 

'  Well,  it's  no  good  counting  up  suspicious 
circumstances  ;  we  must  ask  him  about  it 
and  act  accordingly. 

'  Will  he  come  up  to  the  studies  again  to- 
night ? ' 

'  I  think  not,'  said  Owen ;  ' I  notice  he 
generally  goes  straight  to  bed  after  he  has 
been  out  to  tea  ;  that's  to  say,  directly  after 
prayers.' 

The  three  sat  there  till  prayer-time, 
taciturn  and  thoughtful.  Their  books  were 
open,  but  they  dfd  little  work,  and  it  was 
evident  that  Montagu  was  filled  with  the 
most  touching  grief.  During  the  evening 
he  drew  out  a  little  likeness  which  Eric  had 
given  him,  and  looked  at  it  long  and 
earnestly.  'Is  it  possible?'  he  thought. 
*  O  Eric,  Eric  !  can  that  face  be  the  face  of 
a  thief?' 

The  prayer -bell  dispelled  his  reverie. 
Eric  entered  with  the  Rowlandses,  and  sat 
in  his  accustomed  place.  He  had  spent  a 
pleasant,  quiet  evening,  and,  little  knowing 
what  had  happened,  felt  far  more  cheerful 
and  hopeful  than  he  had  done  before, 
although  he  was  still  ignorant  how  to 
escape  the  difficulty  which  threatened  him. 

He  couldn't  help  observing  that  as  he 
entered  he  was  the  object  of  general 
attention  ;  but  he  attributed  it  either  to  his 
playing  that  day,  or  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  by  Billy's  treachery, 
of  which  he  knew  that  many  boys  were  now 
aware.  But  when  prayers  were  over,  and 
he  saw  that  every  one  shunned  him,  or 
looked  and  spoke  in  the  coldest  manner,  his 
most  terrible  fears  revived. 

He  went  off  to  his  dormitory,  and  began 
to  undress.  As  he  sat  half  abstracted 
on  his  bed  doing  nothing,  Montagu  and 
Duncan  entered,  and  he  started  to  see 
them,  for  they  were  evidently  the  bearers 
of  some  serious  intelligence. 

'  Eric,'  said  Duncan,  '  do  you  know  that 
some  one  has  stolen  all  the  cricket  money?' 

'  Stolen — what — all  ? '  he  cried,  leaping  ' 
up  as   if  he   had  been  shot.      *  Oh,   what 
new   retribution  is  this  ? '  and  he   hid  his 
face,   which  had  turned  ashy  pale,  in   his 
hands. 

'To  cut  matters  short,  Eric,  do  you 
know  anything  about  it  ? ' 

'  If  it  is  all  gone,  it  is  not  I  who  stole 
it,'  he  said,  not  lifting  his  head. 
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'  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? ' 

'  No  ! '  he  sobbed  convulsively.  *  No, 
no,  no !  Yet  stop ;  don't  let  me  add  a 

lie .     Let   me   think.     No,    Duncan  ! ' 

he  said,  looking  up,  *  I  do  not  know  who 
stole  it.' 

They  stood  silent,  and  the  tears  were 
stealing  down  Montagu's  averted  face. 

'  O  Duncan,  Monty,  be  merciful,  be 
merciful,'  said  Eric.  '  Don't  yet  condemn 
me.  I  am  guilty,  not  of  this^  but  of 
something  as  bad.  I  admit  I  was  tempted ; 
but  if  the  money  really  is  all  gone,  it  is 
not  I  who  am  the  thief.' 

'You  must  know,  Eric,  that  the  suspicion 
against  you  is  very  strong,  and  rests  on 
some  definite  facts.' 

'Yes,  I  know  it  must.  Yet,  oh,  do  be 
merciful,  and  don't  yet  condemn  me.  I 
have  denied  it.  Whatever  else  I  am,  am 
I  a  liar,  Monty  ?  O  Monty,  Monty, 
believe  me  in  this  ! ' 

But  the  boys  still  stood  silent. 

'  Well  then,'  he  said,  '  I  will  tell  you  all. 
But  I  can  only  tell  it  to  you,  Monty. 
Duncan,  indeed,  you  mustn't  be  angry ; 
you  are  my  friend,  but  not  so  much  as 
Monty.  I  can  tell  him,  and  him  only.' 

Duncan  left  the  room,  and  Montagu  sat 
down  beside  Eric  on  the  bed,  and  put  his 
arm  round  him  to  support  him,  for  he 
shook  violently.  There,  with  deep  and 
wild  emotion,  and  many  interruptions  of 
passionate  silence,  Eric  told  to  Montagu 
his  miserable  tale.  '  I  am  the  most 
wretched  fellow  living,'  he  said :  '  there 
must  be  some  fiend  that  hates  me,  and 
drives  me  to  ruin.  But  let  it  all  come  : 
I  care  nothing,  nothing,  what  happens  to 
me  now.  Only,  dear,  dear  Monty,  forgive 
me,  and  love  me  still.' 

'  O  Eric,  it  is  not  for  one  like  me  to 
talk  of  forgiveness  ;  you  were  sorely 
tempted.  Yet  God  will  forgive  you  if  you 
ask  Him.  Won't  you  pray  to  Him  to- 
night ?  I  love  you,  Eric,  still,  with  all  my 
heart,  and  do  you  think  God  can  be  less 
kind  than  man  ?  And  /,  too,  will  pray  for 
you,  Eric.  Good -night,  and  God  bless 
you.'  He  gently  disengaged  himself — 
for  Eric  clung  to  him,  and  seemed  unwilling 
to  lose  sight  of  him — and  a  moment  after 
he  was  gone. 

Eric  felt  terribly  alone.  He  knelt  down 
and  tried  to  pray,  but  somehow  it  didn't 
seem  as  if  the  prayer  came  from  his  heart, 


and  his  thoughts  began  instantly  to  wander 
far  away.  Still  he  knelt — knelt  even  until 
his  candle  had  gone  out,  and  he  had  nearly 
fallen  asleep,  thought-wearied,  on  his  knees. 
And  then  he  got  into  bed  still  dressed. 
He  had  been  making  up  his  mind  that  he 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  would  run 
away  to  sea  that  night. 

He  waited  till  eleven,  when  Dr.  Row- 
lands took  his  rounds.  The  Doctor  had 
been  told  all  the  circumstances  of  suspicion, 
and  they  amounted  in  his  mind  to  certainty. 
It  made  him  very  sad,  and  he  stopped  to 
look  at  the  boy  from  whom  he  had  parted 
on  such  friendly  terms  so  short  a  time 
before.  Eric  did  not  pretend  to  be  asleep, 
but  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  the 
headmaster.  Very  sorrowfully  Dr.  Row- 
lands shook  his  head,  and  went  away. 
Eric  never  saw  him  again. 

The  moment  he  was  gone  Eric  got 
up  He  meant  to  go  to  his  study,  collect 
the  few  presents,  which  were  his  dearest 
mementos  of  Russell,  Wildney,  and  his 
other  friends — above  all,  Vernon's  likeness 
— and  then  make  his  escape  from  the 
building,  using  for  the  last  time  the  broken 
pane  and  loosened  bar  in  the  corridor, 
with  which  past  temptations  had  made 
him  so  familiar. 

He  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and 
pushed,  but  it  did  not  yield.  Half 
contemplating  the  possibility  of  such  an 
intention  on  Eric's  part,  Dr.  Rowlands  had 
locked  it  behind  him  when  he  went  out. 

'  Ha ! '  thought  the  boy,  '  then  he  too 
knows  and  suspects.  Never  mind.  I 
must  give  up  my  treasures — yes,  even 
poor  Verny's  picture ;  perhaps  it  is  best  I 
should,  for  I'm  only  disgracing  his  dear 
memory.  But  they  shan't  prevent  me 
from  running  away.' 

Once  more  he  deliberated.  Yes,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  decision.  He 
could  not  endure  another  public  expulsion, 
or  even  another  birching ;  he  could  not 
endure  the  cold  faces  of  even  his  best 
friends.  No,  no  !  he  could  not  face  the 
horrible  phantom  of  detection,  and  ex- 
posure, and  shame.  But  worse  than  all 
this,  he  could  not  endure  himself ';  he  must 
fly  away  from  the  sense  that  he,  Eric 
Williams,  the  brother  of  Vernon,  the  friend 
of  Edwin  Russell,  was  sunk  in  all  degrada- 
tion. Could  it  really,  really  be,  that  fie, 
once  the  soul  of  chivalrous  honour,  who 
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once  would  have  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound, 
— was  it  possible  that  he  should  have  been 
a  thief?  It  was  too  dreadful  a  thought. 
Escape  he  must. 

After  using  all  his  strength  in  long- 
continued  efforts,  he  succeeded  in  loosening 
the  bar  of  his  bedroom  window.  He  then 
took  his  two  sheets,  tied  them  together  in 
a  firm  knot,  wound  one  end  tightly  round 
the  remaining  bar,  and  let  the  other  fall 
down  the  side  of  the  building.  He  took 
one  more  glance  round  his  little  room, 
and  then  let  himself  down  by  the  sheet, 
hand  under  hand,  until  he  could  drop  to 
the  ground.  Once  safe,  he  ran  towards 
Starhaven  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  felt  as 
if  he  were  flying  for  his  life.  But  when 
he  got  to  the  end  of  the  playground  he 
could  not  help  stopping  to  take  one  more 
longing,  lingering  look  at  the  scenes  he 
was  leaving  for  ever.  It  was  a  chilly  and 
overclouded  night,  and  by  the  gleams  of 
struggling  moonlight  he  saw  the  whole 
buildings  standing  out  black  in  the  night 
air.  The  past  lay  behind  him  like  a 
painting.  Many  and  many  unhappy  or 
guilty  hours  had  he  spent  in  that  home, 
and  yet  those  last  four  years  had  not  gone 
by  without  their  own  wealth  of  life  and 
joy.  He  remembered  how  he  had  first 
walked  across  that  playground,  hand  in 
hand  with  his  father,  a  little  boy  of  twelve. 
He  remembered  his  firsl*  troubles  with 
Barker,  and  how  his  father  had  at  last 
delivered  him  from  the  annoyances  of  his 
old  enemy.  He  remembered  how  often 
he  and  Russell  had  sat  there,  looking  at 
the  sea,  in  pleasant  talk,  especially  the 
evening  when  he  had  got  his  first  prize  and 
head- remove  in  the  lower-fourth  ;  and 
how,  on  the  night  of  Russell's  death,  he 
had  gazed  over  that  playground  from  the 
sick-room  window.  He  remembered  how 
often  he  had  got  cheered  there  for  his  feats 
at  cricket  and  football,  and  how  often  he 
and  Upton,  in  old  -days,  and  he  and 
Wildney  afterwards,  had  walked  there  on 
Sundays,  arm  in  arm.  Then  the  stroll  to 
Fort  Island,  and  Barker's  plot  against  him, 
and  the  evening  at  the  Stack,  passed 
through  his  mind  ;  and  the  dinner  at  '  The 
Jolly  Herring'  and,  above  all,  Vernon's 
death.  Oh  !  how  awful  it  seemed  to  him 
now,  as  he  looked  through  the  darkness  at 
the  very  road  along  which  they  had  brought 
Verny's  dead  body.  Then  his  thoughts 


turned  to  the  theft  of  the  pigeons,  his  own 
drunkenness,  and  then  his  last  cruel,  cruel 
experiences,  and  this  dreadful  end  of  the 
day  which,  for  an  hour  or  two,  had  seemed 
so  bright  on  that  very  spot  where  he  stood. 
Could  it  be  that  this  (oh,  how  little  he  had 
ever  dreamed  of  it) — that  this  was  to  be 
the  conclusion  of  his  schooldays  ? 

Yes,  in  those  rooms,  of  which  the 
windows  fronted  him,  there  they  lay,  all 
his  schoolfellows — Montagu,  and  Wildney, 
and  Duncan,  and  all  whom  he  cared  for 
best.  And  there  was  Mr.  Rose's  light 
still  burning  in  the  library  window ;  and 
he  was  leaving  the  school  and  those  who 
had  been  with  him  there  so  long,  in  the 
dark  night,  by  stealth,  penniless,  and 
broken-hearted,  with  the  shameful  char- 
acter of  a  thief. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Rose's  light  moved,  and 
fearing  discovery  or  interception,  he  roused 
himself  from  the  bitter  reverie  and  fled  to 
Starhaven  through  the  darkness.  There 
was  still  a  light  in  the  little  sailors'  tavern, 
and,  entering,  he  asked  the  woman  who 
kept  it,  'if  she  knew  of  any  ship  which 
was  going  to  sail  next  morning  ? ' 

'Why,  your'n  is,  bean't  it,  Maister 
Davey  ? '  she  asked,  turning  to  a  rough- 
looking  sailor  who  sat  smoking  in  the  bar. 

'  Ees,'  grunted  the  man. 

'  Will  you  take  me  on  board  ? }  said 
Eric. 

'  You  be  a  runaway,  I'm  thinking  ? ' 

'  Never  mind.  I'll  come  as  cabin-boy — 
anything.' 

The  sailor  glanced  at  his  striking  appear- 
ance and  neat  dress.  '  Hardly  in  the  cabin- 
buoy  line,  I  should  say.' 

<  Will  you  take  me  ? '  said  Eric.  '  You'll 
find  me  strong  and  willing  enough.' 

'Well — if  the  skipper  don't  say  "no. 
Come  along.' 

They  went  down  to  a  boat,  and  '  Maister 
Davey '  rowed  to  a  schooner  in  the  harbour, 
and  took  Eric  on  board. 

'There,'  he  said,  'you  may  sleep  there 
for  to-night,'  and  he  pointed  to  a  great 
heap  of  sailcloth  beside  the  mast. 

Weary  to  death,  Eric  flung  himself  down, 
and  slept  deep  and  sound  till  the  morning, 
on  board  the  Stormy  Petrel. 
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CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH 

THE    'STORMY    PETREL ' 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league  but  barely  three, 
When  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wind 

grew  high, 
And  gurly  grew  the  sea, 

SIR  PATRICK  SPENS. 

<  HILLOA  ! '  exclaimed  the  skipper  with  a 
sudden  start,  next  morning,  as  he  saw 
Eric's  recumbent  figure  on  the  ratlin  stuff, 
'  who  be  this  young  varmint  ? ' 

'Oh,  I  brought  him  aboord  last  night,' 
said  Davey  ;  '  he  wanted  to  be  cabun-boy.' 

*  Precious  like  un  he  looks.  Never 
mind,  we've  got  him  and  we'll  use  him.' 

The  vessel  was  under  way  when  Eric 
woke  and  collected  his  scattered  thoughts 
to  a  remembrance  of  his  new  position.  At 
first,  as  the  Stormy  Petrel  dashed  its  way 
gallantly  through  the  blue  sea,  he  felt  one 
absorbing  sense  of  joy  to  have  escaped 
from  Roslyn.  But  before  he  had  been 
three  hours  on  board,  his  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  trying  nature  of  his  circumstances, 
which  were,  indeed,  so  trying  that  anything 
in  the  world  seemed  preferable  to  enduring 
them.  He  had  escaped  from  Roslyn,  but, 
alas  !  he  had  not  escaped  from  himself. 
He  had  hardly  been  three  hours  on  board 
when  he  would  have  given  everything  in 
his  power  to  be  back  again ;  but  such 
regrets  were  useless,  for  the  vessel  was 
now  fairly  on  her  way  for  Corunna,  where 
she  was  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  cattle. 

There  were  eight  men  belonging  to  the 
crew ;  and  as  the  ship  was  only  a  little 
trading  schooner,  these  were  sailors  of  the 
lowest  and  coarsest  grade.  They  all 
seemed  to  take  their  cue  from  the  captain, 
who  was  a  drunken,  blaspheming,  and 
cruel  vagabond. 

This  man  from  the  first  took  a  savage 
hatred  to  Eric,  partly  because  .he  was 
annoyed  with  Davey  for  bringing  him  on 
board.  The  first  words  he  addressed  to 
him  were — 

'  I  say,  you  young  lubber,  you  must  pay 
your  footing.' 

'  I've  got  nothing  to  pay  with.  I  brought 
no  money  with  me.' 

'  Well,  then,  you  shall  give  us  your 
gran'  clothes.  Them  things  isn't  fit  for  a 
cabin-boy.' 


Eric  Saw  no  remedy,  and  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  exchanged  his  good 
cloth  suit  for  a  rough  sailor's  shirt  and 
trousers,  not  over  clean,  which  the  captain 
gave  him.  His  own  clothes  were  at  once 
appropriated  by  that  functionary,  who 
carried  them  into  his  cabin.  But  it  was 
lucky  for  Eric  that,  seeing  how  matters 
were  likely  to  go,  he  had  succeeded  in 
secreting  his  watch. 

The  day  grew  misty  and  comfortless, 
and  towards  evening  the  wind  rose  to  a 
storm.  Eric  soon  began  to  feel  very  sick, 
and,  to  make  his  case  worse,  could  not 
endure  either  the  taste,  smell,  or  sight  of 
such  coarse  food  as  was  contemptuously 
flung  to  him. 

'  Where  am  I  to  sleep  ? '  he  asked,  '  I 
feel  very  sick.' 

'  Babby,'  said  one  of  the  sailors,  (  what's 
your  name  ? ' 

'  Williams.1 

'Well,  Bill,  you'll  have  to  get  over  yer 
sickness  pretty  soon,  /  can  tell  ye.  Here,' 
he  added,  relenting  a  little,  *  Davey's  slung 
ye  a  hammock  in  the  forecastle.' 

He  showed  the  way,  but  poor  Eric  in 
the  dark,  and  amid  the  lurches  of  the 
vessel,  could  hardly  steady  himself  down 
the  companion-ladder,  much  less  get  into 
his  hammock.  The  man  saw  his  condi- 
tion, and,  sulkily  enough,  hove  him  into 
his  place. 

And  there,  in  that  swinging  bed,  where 
sleep  seemed  impossible,  and  in  which  he 
was  unpleasantly  shaken  about,  when  the 
ship  rolled  and  pitched  through  the  dark, 
heaving,  discoloured  waves,  and  with  dirty 
men  sleeping  round  him  at  night,  until  the 
atmosphere  of  the  forecastle  became  like 
poison,  hopelessly  and  helplessly  sick,  and 
half-starved,  the  boy  lay  for  two  days. 
The  crew  neglected  him  shamefully.  It 
was  nobody's  business  to  wait  on  him, 
and  he  could  procure  neither  sufficient 
food  nor  any  water;  they  only  brought 
him  some  grog  to  drink,  which  in  his 
weakness  and  sickness  was  nauseous  to 
him  as  medicine. 

'  I  say,  you  young  cub  down  there,' 
shouted  the  skipper  to  him  from  the 
hatchway,  '  come  up  and  swab  this  deck.' 

He  got  up,  and  after  bruising  himself 
severely,  as  he  stumbled  about  to  find  the 
ladder,  made  an  effort  to  obey  the  command. 
But  he  staggered  from  feebleness  when  he 
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reached  the  deck,  and  had  to  grasp  for 
some  fresh  support  at  every  step. 

*  None  of  that  'ere  slobbering  and 

shamming,  Bill.  Why,  d you,  what 

d'ye  think  you're  here  for,  eh  ?  You  swab 
this  deck,  and  in  five  minutes,  or  I'll  teach 
you,  and  l?e  d d.' 

Sick  as  death,  Eric  slowly  obeyed,  but 
did  not  get  through  his  task  without  many 
blows  and  curses.  He  felt  very  ill — he  had 
no  means  of  washing  or  cleaning  himself; 
no  brush,  or  comb  or  soap,  or  clean  linen  ; 
and  even  his  sleep  seemed  unrefreshful  when 
the  waking  brought  no  change  in  his  con- 
dition. And  then  the  whole  life  of  the  ship 
was  odious  to  him.  His  sense  of  refine- 
ment was  exquisitely  keen,  and  now  to  be 
called  Bill,  and  kicked  and  cuffed  about  by 
these  gross-minded  men,  and  to  hear  their 
rough,  coarse,  drunken  talk,  and  sometimes 
endure  their  still  more  intolerable  patron- 
age, filled  him  with  deeply-seated  loathing. 
His  whole  soul  rebelled  and  revolted  from 
them  all,  and,  seeing  his  fastidious  pride, 
not  one  of  them  showed  him  the  least 
glimpse  of  open  kindness,  though  he 
observed  that  one  of  them  did  seem  to  pity 
him  in  heart. 

Things  grew  worse  and  worse.  The 
perils  which  he  had  to  endure  at  first,  when 
ordered  about  the  rigging,  were  what 
affected  him  least ;  he  longed  for  death, 
and  often  contemplated  flinging  himself  into 
those  cold  deep  waves  which  he  gazed  on 
daily  over  the  vessel's  side.  Hope  was  the 
only  thing  which  supported  him.  He  had 
heard  from  one  of  the  crew  that  the  vessel 
would  be  back  in  not  more  than  six  weeks, 
and  he  made  a  deeply-seated  resolve  to 
escape  the  very  first  day  that  they  again 
anchored  in  an  English  harbour. 

The  homeward  voyage  was  even  more 
intolerable,  for  the  cattle  on  board  greatly 
increased  the  amount  of  necessary  menial 
and  disgusting  work  which  fell  to  his  share, 
as  well  as  made  the  atmosphere  of  the 
close  little  schooner  twice  as  poisonous  as 
before.  And  to  add  to  his  miseries,  his 
relations  with  the  crew  got  more  and  more 
unfavourable,  and  began  to  reach  their 
climax. 

One  night  the  sailor  who  occupied  the 
hammock  next  to  his  heard  him  winding  up 
his  watch.  This  he  always  did  in  the  dark, 
as  secretly  and  silently  as  he  could,  and 
never  looked  at  it,  except  when  no  one 


could  observe  him  ;  while,  during  the  day, 
he  kept  both  watch  and  chain  concealed  in 
his  trousers. 

Next  morning  the  man  made  proposals 
to  him  to  sell  the  watch,  and  tried  by  every 
species  of  threat  and  promise  to  extort  it 
from  him.  But  the  watch  had  been  his 
mother's  gift,  and  he  was  resolute  never  to 
part  with  it  into  such  hands. 

'  Very  well,  you  young  shaver,  I  shall  tell 
the  skipper,  and  he'll  soon  get  it  out  of  you 
as  your  footing,  depend  on  it.' 

The  fellow  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
the  skipper  demanded  the  watch  as  pay  for 
Eric's  feed,  for  he  maintained  that  he'd 
done  no  work,  and  was  perfectly  useless. 
Eric,  grown  desperate,  still  refused,  and  the 
man  struck  him  brutally  on  the  face,  and  at 
the  same  time  aimed  a  kick  at  him,  which 
he  vainly  tried  to  avoid.  It  caught  him  on 
the  knee-cap,  and  put  it  out,  causing  him 
the  most  excruciating  agony. 

He  now  could  do  no  work  whatever,  not 
even  swab  the  deck.  It  was  only  with 
difficulty  that  he  could  limp  along,  and 
every  move  caused  him  violent  pain.  He 
grew  listless  and  dejected,  and  sat  all  day 
on  the  vessel's  side,  eagerly  straining  his 
eyes  to  catch  any  sight  of  land,  or  gazing 
vacantly  into  the  weary  'sameness  of  sea  and 
sky. 

Once,  when  it  was  rather  gusty  weather, 
all  hands  were  wanted,  and  the  skipper 
ordered  him  to  furl  a  sail. 

'  I  can't,'  said  Eric,  in  an  accent  of  de- 
spair, barely  stirring,  and  not  lifting  his  eyes 
to  the  man's  unfeeling  face. 

«  Can't,  d you !  Can't !  We'll  soon 

see  whether  you  can  or  no  !  You  do  it,  or 
/  shall  have  to  mend  your  leg  for  you  ; ' 
and  he  showered  down  a  storm  of  oaths. 

Fric  rose,  and  resolutely  tried  to  mount 
the  rigging,  determined  at  least  to  give  no 
ground  he  could  help  to  their  wilful  cruelty. 
But  the  effort  was  vain,  and  with  a  sharp 
cry  of  suffering  he  dropped  once  more  on 
deck. 

'  Cursed  young  brat !  I  suppose  you 
think  we're  going  to  bother  ourselves  with 
you,  and  yer  impudence,  and  get  victuals 
for  nothing.  It's  all  sham.  Here,  Jim,  tie 
him  up.' 

A  stout  sailor  seized  the  unresisting  boy, 
tied  his  hands  together,  and  then  drew 
them  up  above  his  head,  and  strung  them 
to  the  rigging. 
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'Why  didn't  ye  strip  him  first,  d 

you  ?  '  roared  the  skipper. 

'  He's  only  got  that  blue  shirt  on,  and 
that's  soon  mended,'  said  the  man,  taking 
hold  of  the  collar  of  the  shirt  on  both  sides, 
and  tearing  it  open  with  a  great  rip. 

Eric's  white  back  was  bare,  his  hands 
tied  up,  his  head  hanging,  and  his  injured 
leg  slightly  lifted  from  the  ground.  '  And 
now  for  some  rope-pie  for  the  stubborn 
young  lubber,'  said  the  skipper,  lifting  a  bit 
of  rope  as  he  spoke. 

Eric,  with  a  shudder,  heard  it  whistle 
through  the  air,  and  the  next  instant  it  had 
descended  on  his  back  with  a  dull  thump, 
rasping  away  a  red  line  of  flesh.  Now 
Eric  knew  for  the  first  time  the  awful  reality 
of  intense  pain  ;  he  had  determined  to  utter 
no  sound,  to  give  no  sign  ;  but  when  the  hor- 
rible rope  fell  on  him,  griding  across  his 
back,  and  making  his  body  literally  creak 
under  the  blow,  he  quivered  like  an  aspen-leaf 
in  every  limb,  and  could  not  suppress  the 
harrowing  murmur,  '  O  God,  help  me,  help 
me.' 

Again  the  rope  whistled  in  the  air,  again 
it  grided  across  the  boy's  naked  back,  and 
once  more  the  crimson  furrow  bore  witness 
to  the  violent  laceration.  A  sharp  shriek  of 
inexpressible  agony  rang  from  his  lips,  so 
shrill,  so  heartrending,  that  it  sounded  long 
in  the  memory  of  all  who  heard  it.  But 
the  brute  who  administered  the  torture  was 
untouched.  Once  more,  and  again,  the 
rope  rose  and  fell,  and  under  its  marks  the 
blood  first  dribbled,  and  then  streamed 
from  the  white  and  tender  skin. 

But  Eric  felt  no  more  ;  that  scream  had 
been  the  last  effort  of  nature  :  his  head  had 
dropped  on  his  bosom,  and  though  his 
limbs  still  seemed  to  creep  at  the  unnatural 
infliction,  he  had  fainted  away. 

*  Stop,  master,  stop,  if  you  don't  want  to 
kill  the  boy  outright,'  said  Roberts,  one  of 
the  crew,  stepping  forward,  while  the  hot 
flush  of  indignation  burned  through  his 
tanned  and  weather-beaten  cheek.  The 
sailors  called  him  *  Softy  Bob,'  from  that 
half-gentleness  of  disposition  which  had 
made  him,  alone  of  all  the  men,  speak  one 
kind  or  consoling  word  for  the  proud  and 
lonely  cabin-boy. 

'Undo  him  then,  and  be ,'  growled 

the  skipper,  and  rolled  off  to  drink  himself 
drunk. 

'  I   doubt    he's  well-nigh    done   for  him 


already,'  said  Roberts,  quickly  untying 
Eric's  hands,  round  which  the  cords  had 
been  pulled  so  tight  as  to  leave  two  blue 
rings  round  his  wrists.  '  Poor  fellow,  poor 
fellow  !  it's  all  over  now,'  he  murmured 
soothingly,  as  the  boy's  body  fell  motionless 
into  his  arms,  which  he  hastily  stretched  to 
prevent  him  from  tumbling  on  the  deck. 

But  Eric  heard  not  ;  and  the  man, 
touched  with  the  deepest  pity,  carried  him 
down  tenderly  into  his  hammock,  and 
wrapped  him  up  in  a  clean  blanket,  and 
sat  by  him  till  the  swoon  should  be  over. 

It  lasted  very  long,  and  the  sailor  began 
to  fear  that  his  words  had  been  prophetic. 

'How  is  the  young  varmint  ? '  shouted 
the  skipper,  looking  into  the  forecastle. 

'  You've  killed  him,  I  think.' 

The  only  answer  was  a  volley  of  oaths  ; 
but  the  fellow  was  sufficiently  frightened 
to  order  Roberts  to  do  all  he  could  for  his 
patient. 

At  last  Eric  woke  with  a  moan.  To 
think  was  too  painful,  but  the  raw  state  of 
his  back,  ulcerated  with  the  cruelty  he  had 
undergone,  reminded  him  too  bitterly  of 
his  situation.  Roberts  did  for  him  all  that 
could  be  done,  but  for  a  week  Eric  lay  in 
that  dark  and  foetid  place,  in  the  languish- 
ing of  absolute  despair.  Often  and  often 
the  unbidden  tears  flowed  from  very  weak- 
ness from  his  eyes,  and  in  the  sickness  of 
his  heart,  and  the  torment  of  his  wounded 
body,  he  thought  that  he  should  die. 

But  youth  is  very  strong,  and  it  wrestled 
with  despair,  and  agony,  and  death,  and 
after  a  time,  Eric  could  rise  from  his 
comfortless  hammock.  The  news  that 
land  was  in  sight  first  roused  him,  and 
with  the  help  of  Roberts,  he  was  carried 
on  deck,  thankful,  with  childlike  gratitude, 
that  God  suffered  him  to  breathe  once 
more  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  sit  under 
the  canopy  of  its  gold-pervaded  blue.  The 
breeze  and  sunlight  refreshed  him,  as  they 
might  a  broken  flower ;  and,  with  eyes 
upraised,  he  poured  from  his  heart  a 
prayer  of  deep  unspeakable  thankfulness 
to  a  Father  in  heaven. 

Yes !  at  last  he  had  remembered  his 
Father's  home.  There,  in  the  dark  berth, 
where  every  move  caused  irritation,  and 
the  unclean  atmosphere  brooded  over  his 
senses  like  lead,  when  his  forehead  burned, 
and  his  heart  melted  within  him,  and  he 
had  felt  almost  inclined  to  curse  his 
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life,  or  even  to  end  it  by  crawling  up  and 
committing  himself  to  the  deep  cold  water 
which  he  heard  rippling  on  the  vessel's 
side ;  then,  even  then,  in  that  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  a  Voice  had  come  to 
him — a  still  small  voice — at  whose  holy 
and  healing  utterance  Eric  had  'bowed  his 
head,  and  had  listened  to  the  messages  of 
God,  and  learned  His  will ;  and  now,  in 
humble  resignation,  in  touching  penitence, 
with  solemn  self-devotion,  he  had  cast 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  prayed  to 
be  helped,  and  guided,  and  forgiven.  One 
little  star  of  hope  rose  in  the  darkness  of 
his  solitude,  and  its  rays  grew  brighter  and 
brighter,  till  they  were  glorious  now.  Yes, 
for  Jesus'  sake  he  was  washed,  he  was 
cleansed,  he  was  sanctified,  he  was  justified  ; 
he  would  fear  no  evil,  for  God  was  with 
him,  and  underneath  were  the  everlasting 
arms. 

And  while  he  sat  there,  undisturbed  at 
last,  and  unmolested  by  harsh  word  or 
savage  blow,  recovering  health  with  every 
breath  of  the  sea  wind,  the  skipper  came 
up  to  him,  and  muttered  something  half 
like  an  apology. 

The  sight  of  him,  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  made  Eric  shudder  again,  but  he 
listened  meekly,  and,  with  no  flash  of  scorn 
or  horror,  put  out  his  hand  to  the  man  to 
shake.  There  was  something  touching 
and  noble  in  the  gesture,  and  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself  for  once,  the  fellow 
shook  the  proffered  hand,  and  slunk  away. 

They  entered  the  broad  river  at  South- 
pool. 

'  I  must  leave  the  ship  when  we  get  to 
port,  Roberts,'  said  Eric. 

<  I  doubt  whether  yon'll  let  you,'  answered 
Roberts,    jerking    his    finger    towards    the 
skipper's  cabin. 

1  Why  ? ' 

'  He'll  be  afeared  you  might  take  the 
law  on  him.' 

<  He  needn't  fear.' 
Roberts  only  shook  his  head. 

*  Then  I  must  run  away  somehow.  Will 
you  help  me  ? ' 

. '  Yes,  that  I  will.' 

That  very  evening  Eric  escaped  from 
the  Stormy  Petrel,  unknown  to  all  but 
Roberts.  They  were  in  the  dock,  and  he 
dropped  into  the  water  in  the  evening,  and 
swam  to  the  pier,  which  was  only  a  yard 
or  two  distant ;  but  the  effort  almost  ex- 


hausted his  strength,  for  his  knee  was  still 
painful,  and  he  was  very  weak. 

Wet  and  penniless,  he  knew  not  where 
to  go,  but  spent  the  sleepless  night  under 
an  arch.  Early  the  next  morning  he  went 
to  a  pawnbroker's,  and  raised  £2  :  los.  on 
his  watch,  with  which  money  he  walked 
straight  to  the  railway  station. 

It  was  July,  and  the  Roslyn  summer  holi- 
days had  commenced.  As  Eric  dragged 
his  slow  way  to  the  station,  he  suddenly 
saw  Wildney  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  spring  to  meet 
him,  as  he  would  have  done  in  old  times. 
His  whole  heart  yearned  towards  him.  It 
was  six  weeks  now  since  Eric  had  seen 
one  loving  face,  and  during  all  that  time 
he  had  hardly  heard  one  kindly  word. 
And  now  he  saw  before  him  the  boy  with 
whom  he  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours 
of  schoolboy  friendship,  with  whom  he  had 
gone  through  so  many  schoolboy  adven- 
tures, and  who,  he  believed,  was  still  his 
friend. 

Forgetful  for  the  moment  of  his  con- 
dition, Eric  moved  across  the  street. 
Wildney  was  walking  with  his  cousin,  a 
beautiful  girl,  some  four  years  older  than 
himself,  whom  he  was  evidently  patronis- 
ing immensely.  They  were  talking  very 
merrily,  and  Eric  overheard  the  word 
Roslyn.  Like  a  lightning  flash  the 
memory  of  the  theft,  the  memory  of  his 
ruin,  came  upon  him  ;  he  looked  down  at 
his  dress — it  was  a  coarse  blue  shirt,  which 
Roberts  had  given  him  in  place  of  his  old 
one,  and  the  back  of  it  was  stained  and 
saturated  with  blood  from  his  unhealed 
wounds  ;  his  trousers  were  dirty,  tarred, 
and  ragged,  and  his  shoes,  full  of  holes, 
barely  covered  his  feet.  He  remembered 
too  that  for  weeks  he  had  not  been  able 
to  wash,  and  that  very  morning,  as  he 
saw  himself  in  a  looking-glass  at  a  shop 
window,  he  had  been  deeply  shocked  at 
his  own  appearance.  His  face  was  white 
as  a  sheet,  the  fair  hair  matted  and 
tangled,  the  eyes  sunken  and  surrounded 
with  a  dark  colour,  and  dead  and  lustre- 
less. No  !  he  could  not  meet  Wildney  as 
a  sick  and  ragged  sailor  boy ;  perhaps 
even  he  might  not  be  recognised  if  he  did. 
He  drew  back,  and  hid  himself  till  the 
merry-hearted  pair  had  passed,  and  it  was 
almost  with  a  pang  of  jealousy  that  he  saw 
how  happy  Wildney  could  be  while  he  was 
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thus  ;  but  he  cast  aside  the  unworthy 
thought  at  once.  *  After  all,  how  is  poor 
Charlie  to  know  what  has  happened  to 
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I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father. 


Ach  !  ein  Schicksal  droht. 

Und  es  droht  nicht  lange  ! 

Auf  der  holden  Wange 

Brennt  ein  bb'ses  Roth  ! — TIEDGE. 

ERIC  WILLIAMS  pursued  his  disconsolate 
way  to  the  station,  and  found  that  his 
money  only  just  sufficed  to  get  him  some- 
thing to  eat  during  the  day,  and  carry  him 
third  class  by  the  parliamentary  train  to 
Charlesbury,  the  little  station  where  he  had 
to  take  the  branch  line  to  Ayrton.' 

He  got  into  the  carriage,  and  sat  in  the 
far  corner,  hiding  himself  from  notice  as 
well  as  he  could.  The  weary  train — (it 
carried  poor  people  for  the  most  part,  so, 
of  course  it  could  matter  but  little  how 
tedious  or  slow  it  was  !) — the  weary  train, 
stopping  at  every  station,  and  often  waiting 
on  the  rail  until  it  had  been  passed  by 
trains  that  started  four  or  five  hours  after 
it, — dragged  its  slow  course  through  the 
fair  counties  of  England.  Many  people 
got  in  and  out  of  the  carriage,  which  was 
generally  full',  and  some  of  them  tried 
occasionally  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
him.  But  poor  Eric  was  too  sick  and  tired, 
and  his  heart  was  too  full  to  talk  much,  and 
he  contented  himself  with  civil  answers  to 
the  questions  put  to  him,  dropping  the 
conversation  as  soon  as  he  could. 

At  six  in  the  evening  the  train  stopped 
at  Charlesbury,  and  he  got  down. 

'  Ticket,'  said  the  station-man. 

Eric  gave  it,  turning  his  head  away,  for 
the  man  knew  him  well  from  having  often 
seen  him  there.  It  was  of  no  use  ;  the 
man  looked  hard  at  him,  and  then,  opening 
his  eyes  wide,  exclaimed — • 

« Well,  I  never  !  what,  Master  Williams 
of  Fairholm,  can  that  be  you  ? ' 

'  Hush,  John,  hush !  yes,  I  am  Eric 
Williams.  But  don't  say  a  word,  that's  a 
good  fellow  ;  I'm  going  on  to  Ayrton  this 
evening.' 


'  Well,  sir,  I  am  hurt  like  to  see  you 
looking  so  ragged  and  poorly.  Let  me 
give  you  a  bed  to-night,  and  send  you  on 
by  first  train  to-morrow.' 

'  Oh  no,  thank  you,  John,  I've  got  no 
money,  and 

'  Tut,  tut,  sir  ;  I  thought  you'd  know  me 
better  nor  that.  Proud  I'd  be  any  day  to 
do  anything  for  Mrs.  Trevor's  nephew,  let 
alone  a  young  gentleman  like  you.  Well, 
then,  let  me  drive  you,  sir,  in  my  little  cart 
this  evening.' 

'  No,  thank  you,  John,  never  mind ;  you 
are  very,  very  good,  but,'  he  said,  and  the 
tears  were  in  his  eyes,  '  I  want  to  walk  in 
alone  to-night.' 

'  Well,  God  keep  and  bless  you,  sir,'  said 
the  man,  '  for  you  look  to  need  it ;  and 
touching  his  cap  he  watched  the  boy's 
painful  walk  across  some  fields  to  the 
main  road. 

<  Who'd  ha'  thought  it,  Jenny ! '  he  said 
to  his  wife.  '  There's  that  young  Master 
Williams,  whom  we've  always  thought  so 
noble  like,  just  been  here  as  ragged  as 
ragged,  and  with  a  face  the  colour  o'  my 
white  signal  flag.' 

*  Lawks  ! '  said  the  woman  ;  *  well,  well ! 
poor  young  gentleman,  I'm  afeard  he's 
been  doing  something  bad.' 

Balmily  and  beautiful  the  evening  fell, 
as  Eric,  not  without  toil,  made  his  way 
along  the  road  towards  Ayrton,  which  was 
ten  miles  off.  The  road  wound  through 
the  valley,  across  the  low  hills  that  en- 
circled it,  sometimes  spanning  or  running 
parallel  to  the  bright  stream  that  had  been 
the  delight  of  Eric's  innocent  childhood. 
There  was  something  enjoyable  at  first  to 
the  poor  boy's  eyes,  so  long  accustomed  to 
the  barren  sea,  in  resting  once  more  on 
the  soft  undulating  green  of  the  summer 
fields,  which  were  inter-tissued  with  white 
and  yellow  flowers,  like  a  broidery  of  pearls 
and  gold.  The  whole  scene  was  bathed 
in  exquisite  light,  and  rich  with  the  delicate 
perfumes  of  a  glorious  evening,  which  filled 
the  sky  over  his  head  with  every  perfect 
gradation  of  rose  and  amber  and  amethyst, 
and  breathed  over  the  quiet  landscape  a 
sensation  of  unbroken  peace.  But  peace 
did  not  remain  long  in  Eric's  heart ;  each 
well-remembered  landmark  filled  his  soul 
with  recollections  of  the  days  when  he  had 
returned  from  school,  oh  !  how  differently  ; 
and  of  the  last  time  when  he  had  come 
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home  with  Vernon  by  his  side.  '  O  Verny, 
Verny,  dear  little  Verny,  would  to  God  that 
I  were  with  you  now  !  But  you  are  resting, 
Verny,  in  the  green  grave  by  Russell's  side, 
and  I — O  God,  be  merciful  to  me  now  ! ' 

It  was  evening,  and  the  stars  came  out 
and  shone  by  hundreds,  and  Eric  walked 
on  by  the  moonlight.  But  the  exertion 
had  brought  on  the  pain  in  his  knee,  and 
he  had  to  sit  down  a  long  time  by  the 
roadside  to  rest.  He  reached  Ayrton  at 
ten  o'clock,  but  even  then  he  could  not 
summon  up  courage  to  pass  through  the 
town  where  he  was  so  well  known,  lest 
any  straggler  should  recognise  him, — and 
he  took  a  detour  in  order  to  get  to  Fair- 
holm.  He  did  not  arrive  there  till  eleven 
o'clock ;  and  then  he  could  not  venture 
into  the  grounds,  for  he  saw  through  the 
trees  of  the  shrubbery  that  there  was  no 
light  in  any  of  the  windows,  and  it  was 
clear  that  they  were  all  gone  to  bed. 

What  was  he  to  do?  He  durst  not 
disturb  them  so  late  at  night.  He  re- 
membered that  they  would  not  have  heard 
a  syllable  of  or  from  him  since  he  had  run 
away  from  Roslyn,  and  he  feared  the 
effect  of  so  sudden  an  emotion  as  his 
appearance  at  that  hour  might  excite. 

So,  under  the  starlight  he  lay  down  to 
sleep  on  a  cold  bank  beside  the  gate, 
determining  to  enter  early  in  the  morning. 
It  was  long  before  he  slept,  but  at  last 
weary  nature  demanded  her  privilege  with 
importunity,  and  gentle  sleep  floated  over 
him  like  a  dark  dewy  cloud,  and  the  sun 
was  high  in  heaven  before  he  woke. 

It  was  about  half-past  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  Mrs.  Trevor,  with  Fanny,  was 
starting  to  visit  some  of  her  poor  neigh- 
bours, an  occupation  full  of  holy  pleasure 
to  her  kind  heart,  and  in  which  she  had 
found  more  than  usual  consolation  during 
the  heavy  trials  which  she  had  recently 
suffered  ;  for  she  had  loved  Eric  and 
Vernon  as  a  mother  does  her  own  children, 
and  now  Vernon,  the  little  cherished  jewel 
of  her  heart,  was  dead — Vernon  was  dead, 
and  Eric,  she  feared  not  dead  but  worse 
than  dead,  guilty,  stained,  dishonoured. 
Often  had  she  thought  to  herself,  in  deep 
anguish  of  heart,  'Our  darling  little  Vernon 
dead — and  Eric  fallen  and  ruined  ! ' 

'  Look  at  that  poor  fellow  asleep  on  the 
grass,'  said  Fanny,  pointing  to  a  sailor 
boy,  who  lay  coiled  up  on  the  bank  beside 


the  gate.  '  He  has  had  a  rough  bed, 
mother,  if  he  has  spent  the  night  there,  as 
I  fear.' 

Mrs.  Trevor  had  grasped  her  arm. 
'  What  is  Flo  doing  ? '  she  said,  stopping, 
as  the  pretty  little  spaniel  trotted  up  to  the 
boy's  reclining  figure,  and  began  snuffing 
about  it,  and  then  broke  into  a  quick  short 
bark  of  pleasure,  and  fawned  and  frisked 
about  him,  and  leapt  upon  him,  joyously 
wagging  his  tail. 

The  boy  rose  with  the  dew  wet  from 
the  flowers  upon  his  hair ; — he  saw  the 
dog,  and  at  once  began  playfully  to  fondle 
it,  and  hold  its  little  silken  head  between 
his  hands  ;  but  as  yet  he  had  not  caught 
sight  of  the  Trevors. 

'  It  is — O  good  heavens  !  it  is  Eric, 
cried  Mrs.  Trevor,  as  she  flew  towards 
him.  Another  moment  and  he  was  in  her 
arms,  silent,  speechless,  with  long  arrears 
of  pent-up  emotion. 

*  Oh,  my  Eric,  our  poor,  lost,  wandering 
Eric — come  home  ;  you  are  forgiven,  more 
than  forgiven,  my  own  darling  boy.  Yes, 
I  knew  that  my  prayers  would  be  answered ; 
this  is  as  though  we  received  you  from  the 
dead.'  And  the  noble  lady  wept  upon  his 
neck,  and  Eric,  his  heart  shaken  with 
accumulated  feelings,  clung  to  her  and 
wept. 

Deeply  did  that  loving  household  rejoice 
to  receive  back  their  lost  child.  At  once 
they  procured  him  a  proper  dress  and  a 
warm  bath,  and  tended  him  with  every 
gentle  office  of  female  ministering  hands. 
And  in  the  evening,  when  he  told  them  his 
story  in  a  broken  voice  of  penitence  and 
remorse,  their  love  came  to  him  like  a 
sweet  balsam,  and  he  rested  by  them, 
1  seated,  and  clothed,  and  in  his  right 
mind.' 

The  pretty  little  room,  fragrant  with 
sweet  flowers  from  the  greenhouse,  was 
decorated  with  all  the  refinement  of 
womanly  taste,  and  its  glass  doors  opened 
on  the  pleasant  garden.  It  was  long,  long 
since  Eric  had  seen  anything  like  it,  and 
he  had  never  hoped  to  see  it  again.  '  Oh, 
dearest  aunty,'  he  murmured,  as  he  rested 
his  weary  head  upon  her  lap,  while  he  sat 
on  a  low  stool  at  her  feet,  *  O  aunty,  you 
will  never  know  how  different  this  is  from 
the  foul  horrible  hold  of  the  Stormy  Petrel^ 
and  its  detestable  inmates.' 

When  Eric  was  dressed  once  more  as  a 
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gentleman,  and  once  more  fed  on  nourish- 
ing and  wholesome  food,  and  was  able  to 
move  once  more  about  the  garden  by 
Fanny's  side,  he  began  to  recover  his  old 
appearance,  and  the  soft  bloom  came  back 
to  his  cheek  again,  and  the  light  to  his 
blue  eye.  But  still  his  health  gave  most 
serious  cause  for  apprehension  ;  weeks  of 
semi -starvation,  bad  air,  sickness,  and 
neglect,  followed  by  two  nights  of  exposure 
and  wet,  had  at  last  undermined  the 
remarkable  strength  of  his  constitution, 
and  the  Trevors  soon  became  aware  of  the 
painful  fact  that  he  was  sinking  to  the 
grave,  and  had  come  home  only  to  die. 

Above  all,  there  seemed  to  be  some 
great  load  at  his  heart  which  he  could  not 
remove ;  a  sense  of  shame,  the  memory  of 
his  disgrace  at  Roslyn,  and  of  the  dark 
suspicion  that  rested  on  his  name.  He 
avoided  the  subject,  and  they  were  too  kind 
to  force  it  on  him,  especially  as  he  had 
taken  away  the  bitterest  part  of  their  trial 
in  remembering  it,  by  explaining  to  them 
that  he  was  far  from  being  so  wicked  in 
the  matter  of  the  theft  as  they  had  at  first 
been  (how  slowly  and  reluctantly  !)  almost 
forced  to  believe. 

*  Have  you  ever  heard — oh,  how  shall  I 
put  it  ? — have  you  ever  heard,  aunty,  how 
things  went  on  at  Roslyn  after  I  ran 
away  ? '  he  asked  one  evening,  with  evident 
effort. 

'  No,  love,  I  have  not.  After  they  had 
sent  home  your  things,  I  heard  no  more  ; 
only  two  most  kind  and  excellent  letters — 
one  from  Dr.  Rowlands,  and  one  from 
your  friend  Mr.  Rose — informed  me  of 
what  had  happened  about  you.' 

'  Oh,  have  they  sent  home  my  things  ? 
he  asked  eagerly.  '  There  are  very  few 
among  them  that  I  care  about ;  but  there 
is  just  one ' 

'  I  guessed  it,  my  Eric,  and,  but  that  I 
feared  to  agitate  you,  should  have  given  it  you 
before ; '  and  she  drew  out  of  a  drawer  the 
little  likeness  of  Vernon's  sweet  childish  face. 

Eric  gazed  at  it  till  the  sobs  shook  him, 
and  tears  blinded  his  eyes. 

'Do  not  weep,  my  boy,'  said  Mrs.  Trevor, 
kissing  his  forehead.  '  Dear  little  Verny, 
remember,  is  in  a  land  where  God  Himself 
wipes  away  all  tears  from  off  all  eyes.' 

'  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  ? ' 
asked  Fanny,  to  divert  his  painful  thoughts. 
'  I  will  get  you  anything  in  a  moment.5 


1  Yes,  Fanny  dear,  there  is  the  medal  I 
got  for  saving  Russell's  life,  and  one  or 
two  things  which  he  gave  me  ; — ah,  poor 
Edwin,  you  never  knew  him  ! ' 

He  told  her  what  to  fetch,  and  when  she 
brought  them  it  seemed  to  give  him  great 
pleasure  to  recall  his  friends  to  mind  by 
name,  and  speak  of  them — especially  of 
Montagu  and  Wildney. 

'  I  have  a  plan  to  please  you,  Eric,'  said 
Mrs.  Trevor.  *  Shall  I  ask  Montagu  and 
Wildney  here  ?  we  have  plenty  of  room  for 
them.' 

'  Oh,  thank  you,'  he  said,  with  the 
utmost  eagerness.  '  Thank  you,  dearest 
aunt.'  Then  suddenly  his  countenance 
fell.  *  Stop — shall  we  ? — yes,  yes,  I  am 
going  to  die  soon,  I  know :  let  me  see 
them  before  I  die.' 

The  Trevors  did  not  know  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  precarious  tenure  of  his  life, 
but  they  listened  to  him  in  silence,  and  did 
not  contradict  him  ;  and  Mrs.  Trevor  wrote 
to  both  the  boys  (whose  directions  Eric 
knew),  telling  them  what  had  happened, 
and  begging  them,  simply  for  his  sake,  to 
come  and  stay  with  her  for  a  time.  She 
hinted  clearly  that  it  might  be  the  last 
opportunity  they  would  ever  have  of  seeing 
him. 

Wildney  and  Montagu  accepted  the 
invitation ;  and  they  arrived  together  at 
Fairholm  on  one  of  the  early  autumn 
evenings.  They  both  greeted  Eric  with 
the  utmost  affection  ;  and  he  seemed  never 
tired  of  pressing  their  hands,  and  looking 
at  them  again.  Yet  every  now  and  then  a 
memory  of  sadness  would  pass  over  his 
face,  like  a  dark  ripple  on  the  clear  surface 
of  a  lake. 

'  Tell  me,  Monty,'  he  said  one  evening, 
'all  about  what  happened  after  I  left 
Roslyn.' 

'  Gladly,  Eric ;  now  that  your  name  is 
cleared,  there  is ' 

*  My  name  cleared  ! '  said  Eric,  leaning 
forward  eagerly.  '  Did  you  say  that  ?' 

'Yes,  Eric.  Didn't  you  know,  then, 
that  the  thief  had  been  discovered  ? ' 

'  No,'  he  murmured  faintly,  leaning  back 
again  ;  *  oh,  thank  God,  thank  God  !  Do 
tell  me  all  about  it,  Monty.' 

'  Well,  Eric,  I  will  tell  you  all  from  the 
beginning.  You  may  guess  how  utterly 
astonished  we  were  in  the  morning,  when 
we  heard  that  you  had  run  away.  Wildney 
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here  was  the  first  to  discover  it,  for  he 
went  early  to  your  bedroom ' 

1  Dear  little  Sunbeam,'  interrupted  Eric, 
resting  his  hand  against  Wildney's  cheek  ; 
but  Wildney  shook  his  fist  at  him  when  he 
heard  the  forbidden  name. 

'  He  found  the  door  locked,'  continued 
Montagu,  'and  called  to  you,  but  there 
came  no  answer ;  this  made  us  suspect  the 
truth,  and  we  were  certain  of  it  when  some 
one  caught  sight  of  the  sheet  hanging  from 
your  window.  The  masters  soon  heard 
the  report,  and  sent  Carter  to  make 
inquiries,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
discovering  anything  definite  about  you. 
Then,  of  course,  everybody  assumed  as  a 
certainty  that  you  were  guilty,  and  I  fear 
that  my  bare  assertion  on  the  pther  side 
had  little  weight.' 

Eric's  eyes  glistened  as  he  drank  in  his 
friend's  story. 

'  But,  about  a  fortnight  after,  more  money 
and  several  other  articles  disappeared  from 
the  studies,  and  all  suspicion  as  to  the  per- 
petrator was  baffled ;  only  now  the  boys 
began  to  admit  that,  after  all,  they  had 
been  premature  in  condemning  you.  It 
was  a  miserable  time ;  for  every  one  was 
full  of  distrust,  and  the  more  nervous  boys 
were  always  afraid  lest  any  one  should  on 
some  slight  grounds  suspect  them.  Still 
things  kept  disappearing. 

'  We  found  out  at  length  that  the  time 
when  the  robberies  were  effected  must  be 
between  twelve  and  one,  and  it  was  secretly 
agreed  that  some  one  should  be  concealed 
in  the  studies  for  a  day  or  two  during  those 
hours.  Carter  undertook  the  office,  and 
was  ensconced  in  one  of  the  big  cupboards 
in  a  study  which  had  not  yet  been  touched. 
On  the  third  day  he  heard  some  one 
stealthily  mount  the  stairs.  The  fellows 
were  more  careful  now,  and  used  to  keep 
their  doors  shut,  but  the  person  was  pro- 
vided with  keys,  and  opened  the  study  in 
which  Carter  was.  He  moved  about  for  a 
little  time — Carter  watching  him  through 
the  key-hole,  and  prepared  to  spring  on 
him  before  he  could  make  his  escape. 
Not  getting  much,  the  man  at  last  opened 
the  cupboard  door,  where  Carter  had  just 
time  to  conceal  himself  behind  a  greatcoat. 
The  greatcoat  took  the  plunderer's  fancy ; 
he  took  it  down  off  the  peg,  and — there 
stood  Carter  before  him !  Billy — for  it 
was  he — stood  absolutely  confounded,  as 


though  a  ghost  had  suddenly  appeared ; 
and  Carter,  after  enjoying  his  unconcealed 
terror,  collared  him,  and  hauled  him  off  to 
the  police  station.  He  was  tried  soon  after, 
and  finally  confessed  that  it  was  he  who 
had  taken  the  cricket-money  too,  for  which 
offences  he  was  sentenced  to  transportation. 
So,  Eric,  dear  Eric,  at  last  your  name  was 
cleared.' 

'  As  I  always  knew  it  would  be,  dear  old 
boy,'  said  Wildney. 

Montagu  and  Wildney  found  plenty  to 
make  them  happy  at  Fairholm,  and  were 
never  tired  of  Eric's  society,  and  of  his 
stories  about  all  that  befell  him  on  board 
the  Stormy  Petrel.  They  perceived  a  mar- 
vellous change  in  him.  Every  trace  of 
recklessness  and  arrogance  had  passed 
away;  every  stain  of  passion  had  been 
removed  ;  every  particle  of  hardness  had 
been  calcined  in  the  flame  of  trial.  All 
was  gentleness,  love,  and  dependence,  in 
the  once  bright,  impetuous,  self-willed  boy  ; 
it  seemed  as  though  the  lightning  of  God's 
anger  had  shattered  and  swept  away  all 
that  was  evil  in  his  heart  and  life,  and  left 
all  his  true  excellence,  all  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives of  his  character  pure  and  un- 
scathed. Eric,  even  in  his  worst  days, 
was,  as  I  well  remember,  a  lovable  and 
noble  boy ;  but  at  this  period  there  must 
have  been  something  about  him  for  which 
to  thank  God,  something  unspeakably 
winning  and  irresistibly  attractive.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  as  Eric  was  too  weak  to 
walk  with  them,  Montagu  and  Wildney 
used  to  take  boating  and  fishing  excursions 
by  themselves,  but  in  the  evening  the 
whole  party  would  sit  out  reading  and 
talking  in  the  garden  till  twilight  fell. 
The  two  visitors  began  to  hope  that  Mrs. 
Trevor  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  Eric's 
health  would  still  recover  ;  but  Mrs.  Trevor 
would  not  deceive  herself  with  a  vain  hope, 
and  the  boy  himself  shook  his  head  when 
they  called  him  convalescent. 

Their  hopes  were  never  higher  than  one 
evening  about  a  week  after  their  arrival, 
when  they  were  all  seated,  as  usual,  in  the 
open  air,  under  a  lime-tree  on  the  lawn. 
The  sun  was  beginning  to  set,  and  the  rain 
of  golden  sunlight  fell  over  them  through 
the  green  ambrosial  foliage  of  the  tree, 
whose  pale  blossoms  were  still  murmurous 
with  bees.  Eric  was  leaning  back  in  an 
easy  chair,  with  Wildney  sitting  on  the 
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grass  beside  his  feet,  while  Montagu,  rest- 
ing on  one  of  the  mossy  roots,  read  to 
them  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and 
the  ladies  were  busy  with  their  work. 

*  There — stop  now/  said  Eric,  '  and  let's 
sit  out  and  talk  until  we  see  some  of  "  the 
fiery  a'es  and  o'es  of  light "  which  he  talks 
of.' 

*  I'd  no  idea  Shakspeare  was  such  im- 
mensely jolly  reading,'  remarked  Wildney 
naively.     '  I    shall    take    to    reading    him 
through  when  I  get  home.' 

*  Do  you  remember,  Eric,'  said  Montagu, 
'  how  Rose  used  to  chaff  us  in  old  days  for 
our  ignorance   of  literature,    and  how   in- 
dignant we  used  to  be  when  he  asked  if 
we'd    ever   heard    of    an    obscure    person 
called  William  Shakspeare?' 

1  Yes,  very  well,'  answered  Eric,  laughing 
heartily.  And  in  this  strain  they  continued 
to  chat  merrily,  while  the  ladies  enjoyed 
listening  to  their  schoolboy  mirth. 

'What  a  perfectly  delicious  evening. 
It's  almost  enough  to  make  me  wish  to 
live,'  said  Eric. 

He  did  not  often  speak  thus  ;  and  it 
made  them  sad.  But  Eric  half  sang,  half 
murmured  to  himself,  a  hymn  with  which 
his  mother's  sweet  voice  had  made  him 
familiar  in  their  cottage-home  at  Elian — 

'  There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep/ 

A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found  ; 
They  softly  lie,  and  sweetly  sleep, 
Low  in  the  ground. 

'  The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky, 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose, 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh 
That  shuts  the  rose.' 

The  last  two  lines  lingered  pleasantly  in 
his  fancy,  and  he  murmured  to  himself 
again  in  low  tones — 

'  Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh 
That  shuts  the  rose. ' 

c  Oh,  hush,  hush,  Eric  ! '  said  Wildney, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  friend's  lips ; 
'  don't  let's  spoil  to-night  by  forebodings.' 

It  seemed,  indeed,  a  shame  to  do  so, 
for  it  was  almost  an  awful  thing  to  be 
breathing  the  splendour  of  the  transparent 
air,  as  the  sun  broadened  and  fell,  and  a 
faint  violet  glow  floated  over  soft  meadows 
and  silver  stream.  One  might  have  fancied 
that  the  last  rays  of  sunshine  loved  to 
linger  over  Eric's  face,  now  flushed  with  a 
hectic  tinge  of  pleasure,  and  to  light  up 


sudden  glories  in  his  bright  hair,  which 
the  wind  just  fanned  off  his  forehead  as 
he  leaned  back  and  inhaled  the  luxury  of 
evening  perfume,  which  the  flowers  of  the 
garden  poured  on  the  gentle  breeze.  Ah, 
how  sad  that  such  scenes  should  be  so 
rare  and  so  short-lived  ! 

1  Hark — tirra-la-lirra-lirra !'  said  Wildney, 
1 there  goes  the  postman's  horn !  Shall 
I  run  and  get  the  letter-bag  as  he  passes 
the  gate  ? ' 

*  Yes,  do,'  they  all  cried  ;  and  the  boy 
bounded  off  full  of  fun,  greeting  the  post- 
man with  such  a  burst  of  merry  apostrophe, 
that  the  man  shook  with  laughing  at  him. 

'  Here  it  is  at  last,'  said  Wildney.  'Now, 
then,  for  the  key.  Here's  a  letter  for  me, 
hurrah  ! — two  for  you,  Miss  Trevor — what 
people  you  young  ladies  are  for  writing  to 
each  other !  None  for  you  Monty — oh 
yes  !  I'm  wrong,  here's  one ;  but  none  for 
Eric.' 

4 1  expected  none,'  said  Eric,  sighing ; 
but  his  eye  was  fixed  earnestly  on  one  of 
Mrs.  Trevor's  letters.  He  saw  that  it  was 
from  India,  and  directed  in  his  father's 
hand. 

Mrs.  Trevor  caught  his  look.  '  Shall  I 
read  it  aloud  to  you,  dear  ?  Do  you  think 
you  can  stand  it  ?  Remember  it  will  be  in 
answer  to  ours,  telling  them  of ' 

'Oh  yes,  yes,'  he  said  eagerly,  'do  let 
me  hear  it.' 

With  instinctive  delicacy  Montagu  and 
Wildney  rose,  but  Eric  pressed  them  to 
stay.  '  It  will  help  me  to  bear  what  mother 
says,  if  I  see  you  by  me,'  he  pleaded. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  transcribe  that 
letter.  It  was  written  from  the  depths  of 
such  sorrow  as  He  only  can  fully  sympa- 
thise with,  who  for  thirty  years  pitched  his 
tent  in  the  valley  of  human  misery.  By 
the  former  mail  Mrs.  Williams  had  heard 
of  Verny's  melancholy  death  ;  by  the  next 
she  had  been  told  that  her  only  other  child, 
Eric  was  not  dead  indeed,  but  a  wandering 
outcast,  marked  with  the  brand  of  terrible 
suspicion.  Let  her  agony  be  sacred  ;  it 
was  God  who  sent  it,  and  He  only  enabled 
her  to  endure  it.  With  bent  head,  and 
streaming  eyes,  and  a  breast  that  heaved 
involuntarily  with  fitful  sobs,  Eric  listened 
as  though  to  his  mother's  voice,  and  only 
now  and  then  he  murmured  low  to  himself, 
'  O  mother,  mother,  mother — but  I  am  for- 
given now.  O  mother,  God  and  man  have 
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forgiven  me,  and  we  shall  be  at  peace 
again  once  more.3 

Mrs.  Trevor's  eye  grew  too  dim  with 
weeping  to  read  it  all,  and  Fanny  finished 
it.  '  Here  is  a  little  note  from  your  father, 
Eric,  which  dropped  out  when  we  opened 
dear  aunt's  letter.  Shall  I  read  it  too  \ ' 

'  Perhaps  not  now,  love,'  said  Mrs. 
Trevor.  '  Poor  Eric  is  too  tired  and  ex- 
cited already.' 

'  Well,  then,  let  me  glance  at  it  myself, 
aunty,'  he  said.  He  opened  it,  read  a  line 
or  two,  and  then,  with  a  scream,  fell  back 
swooning,  while  it  dropped  out  of  his  hands. 

Terrified,  they  picked  up  the  fallen  paper ; 
it  told  briefly,  in  a  few  heartrending  words, 
that,  after  writing  the  letter,  Mrs.  Williams 
had  been  taken  ill ;  that  her  life  was  absol- 
utely despaired  off,  and  that,  before  the 
letter  reached  England,  she  would,  in  all 
human  probability,  be  dead.  It  conveyed 
the  impression  of  a  soul  resigned  indeed, 
and  humble,  but  crushed  down  to  the  very 
earth  with  the  load  of  mysterious  bereave- 
ment and  irretrievable  sorrow. 

'  Oh,  I  have  killed  her,  I  have  killed  my 
mother ! '  said  Eric,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
when  he  came  to  himself.  *  O  God,  forgive 
me,  forgive  me  ! ' 

They  gathered  round  him  :  they  soothed, 
and  comforted  him,  and  prayed  for  him  ; 
but  his  soul  refused  comfort,  and  all  his 
strength  appeared  to  have  been  broken 
down  at  once  like  a  feeble  reed.  At  last 
a  momentary  energy  returned ;  his  eyes 
were  lifted  to  the  gloaming  heaven  where  a 
few  stars  had  already  begun  to  shine,  and 
a  bright  look  illuminated  his  countenance. 
They  listened  deeply — 'Yes,  mother,'  he 
murmured,  in  broken  tones,  'forgiven  now, 
for  Christ's  dear  sake.  Oh,  Thou  merciful 
God  !  Yes,  there  they  are,  and  we  shall 
meet  again.  Verny — oh,  happy,  happy, 
at  last — too  happy  ! ' 

The  sounds  died  away,  and  his  head  fell 
back ;  for  a  transient  moment  more  the 
smile  and  the  brightness  played  over  his 
fair  features  like  a  lambent  flame.  It 
passed  away,  and  Eric  was  with  those  he 
dearliest  loved,  in  the  land  where  there  is 
no  more  curse. 

'Yes,  dearest  Eric,  forgiven  and  happy 
now,'  sobbed  Mrs.  Trevor ;  and  her  tears 
fell  fast  upon  the  dead  boy's  face,  as  she 
pressed  upon  it  a  long,  last  kiss. 

But  Montagu,  as  he  consoled  the  poig- 


nancy of  Wildney's  grief,  was  reminded  by 
Mrs.  Trevor's  words  of  that  sweet  German 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH 

CONCLUSION 

And  hath  that  early  hope  been  blessed  with  truth  ? 
Hath  he  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  youth  ? 
And  borne  unscathed  through  danger's  stormy  field 
Honour's  white  wreath,  and  virtue's  stainless  shield? 
HARROW.     A  Prize  Poem. 

THE  other  day  I  was  staying  with  Montagu. 
He  has  succeeded  to  his  father's  estate, 
and  is  the  best  loved  landlord  for  miles 
around.  He  intends  to  stand  for  the  county 
at  the  next  general  election,  and  I  haven't 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  he  will  succeed. 
If  he  does,  Parliament  will  have  gained 
a  worthy  addition.  Montagu  has  the  very 
soul  of  honour,  and  he  can  set  off  the  con- 
clusions of  his  vigorous  judgment,  and 
the  treasures  of  his  cultivated  taste,  with 
an  eloquence  that  rises  to  extraordinary 
grandeur  when  he  is  fulminating  his  scorn 
at  any  species  of  tyranny  or  meanness. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  talk  with  him 
about  our  old  schooldays  in  his  charming 
home.  We  sate  by  the  open  window 
(which  looks  over  his  grounds,  and  then 
across  one  of  the  richest  plains  in  England) 
one  long  summer  evening,  recalling  all  the 
vanished  scenes  and  figures  of  the  past, 
until  we  almost  felt  ourselves  boys  again. 

'  I  have  just  been  staying  at  Trinity,'  said 
I,  'and  Owen,  as  I  suppose  you  know,  is 
doing  brilliantly.  He  has  taken  a  high  first 
class,  and  they  have  already  elected  him 
fellow  and  assistant  tutor.' 

'Is  he  liked?' 

'Yes,  very  much.  He  always  used  to 
strike  me  at  school  as  one  of  those  fellows 
who  are  much  more  likely  to  be  happy  and 
successful  as  men  than  they  had  ever  any 
chance  of  being  as  boys.  I  hope  the 
greatest  things  of  him  ;  but  have  you  heard 
anything  of  Duncan  lately  ?  ' 

'Yes,  he's  just  been  gazetted  as  lieutenant. 
I  had  a  letter  from  him  the  other  day. 
He's  met  two  old  Roslyn  fellows,  Wildney 
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and  Upton,  the  latter  of  whom  is  now 
Captain  Upton  ;  he  says  that  there  are  not 
two  finer  or  manlier  officers  in  the  whole 
service,  and  Wildney,  as  you  may  easily 
guess,  is  the  favourite  of  the  mess-room. 
You  know,  I  suppose,  that  Graham  is  making 
a  great  start  at  the  bar.' 

'  Is  he  ?     I'm  delighted  to  hear  it.' 

'Yes.  He  had  a  "mauvais  sujet"  to 
defend  the  other  day,  in  the  person  of  our 
old  enemy  Brigson,  who  having  been  at  last 
disowned  by  his  relations,  is  at  present  a 
policeman  in  London.' 

'  On  the  principle,  I  suppose,  of  "  Set  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief," '  said  Montagu,  with 
a  smile. 

'  Yes ;  but  he  exemplifies  the  truth, 
"  chassez  le  naturel,  il  revient  au  galop  ; " 
for  he  was  charged  with  abetting  a  street 
fight  between  two  boys,  which  very  nearly 
ended  fatally.  However,  he  was  penitent, 
and  Graham  got  him  off  with  wonderful 
cleverness. 

'Ah  !'  said  Montagu,  sighing,  'there  was 
one  who  would  have  been  the  pride  of 
Roslyn  had  he  lived.  Poor,  poor  Eric  ! ' 

We  talked  long  of  our  loved  friend  ;  his 
bright  face,  his  winning  words,  his  merry 
smile,  came  back  to  us  with  the  memory  of 
his  melancholy  fate,  and  a  deep  sadness  fell 
over  us. 

'  Poor  boy,  he  is  at  peace  now,'  said 
Montagu ;  and  he  told  me  once  more  the 
sorrowful  particulars  of  his  death.  *  Shall 
I  read  you  some  verses,'  he  asked,  *  which 
he  must  have  composed,  poor  fellow,  on 
board  the  Stormy  Petrel,  though  he  pro- 
bably wrote  them  at  Fairholm  afterwards  ?  ' 

'Yes,  do. 

And  Montagu,  in  his  pleasant  musical 
voice,  read  me,  with  much  feeling,  these 
lines,  written  in  Eric's  boyish  hand,  and 
signed  with  his  name — 

ALONE,  YET  NOT  ALONE 

Alone,  alone  !  ah,  weary  soul, 

In  all  the  world  alone  I  stand, 
With  none  to  wed  their  hearts  to  mine, 

Or  link  in  mine  a  loving  hand. 

Ah  !  tell  me  not  that  I  have  those 

Who  own  the  ties  of  blood  and  name  ; 

Or  pitying  friends  who  love  me  well, 
And  dear  returns  of  friendship  claim. 

I  have,  I  have  !  but  none  can  heal, 
And, .none  shall  see  my  inward  woe, 

And  the  deep  thoughts  within  me  veiled 
No  other  heart  but  mine  shall  know. 


And  yet  amid  my  sins  and  shames 

The  shield  of  God  is  o'er 'me  thrown  ; 

And  'neath  its  awful  shade  I  feel 
Alone, — yet,  ah,  not  all  alone  ! 

Not  all  alone  !  and  though  my  life 
Be  dragged  along  the  stained  earth, 

O  God  !  I  feel  thee  near  me  still, 
And  thank  thee  for  my  birth  ! 

E.  W. 

Montagu  gave  me  the  paper,  and  I  cherish 
it  as  my  dearest  memorial  of  my  erring  but 
noble  schoolboy  friend. 

Knowing  how  strong  an  interest  Mr.  Rose 
always  took  in  Eric,  I  gave  him  a  copy  of 
these  verses  when  last  I  visited  him  at  his 
pleasant  vicarage  of  Seaford,  to  which  he 
was  presented  a  year  or  two  ago  by  Dr. 
Rowlands,  now  Bishop  of  Roslyn,  who  has 
also  appointed  him  examining  chaplain.  I 
sat  and  watched  Mr.  Rose  while  he  read 
them.  A  mournful  interest  was  depicted 
on  his  face,  his  hand  trembled  a  little,  and 
I  fancied  that  he  bent  his  gray  hair  over  the 
paper  to  hide  a  tear.  We  always  knew  at 
school  that  Eric  was  one  of  his  greatest 
favourites,  as  indeed  he  and  Vernon  were 
with  all  of  us  ;  and  when  the  unhappy  boy 
had  run  away  without  even  having  the 
opportunity  for  bidding  any  one  farewell, 
Mr.  Rose  displayed  such  real  grief,  that  for 
weeks  he  was  like  a  man  who  went  mourn- 
ing for  a  son.  After  those  summer  holidays, 
when  we  returned  to  school,  Montagu  and 
Wildney  brought  back  with  them  the  intelli- 
gence of  Eric's  return  to  Fairholm,  and  of 
his  death.  The  news  plunged  many  of  us 
in  sorrow,  and  when,  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
chapel,  Mr.  Rose  alluded  to  this  sad  tale, 
there  were  few  dry  eyes  among  those  who 
listened  to  him.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
Sunday  afternoon.  A  deep  hush  brooded 
over  us,  and  before  the  sermon  was  over, 
many  a  face  was  hidden  to  conceal  the 
emotion  which  could  not  be  suppressed. 

'  I  speak,'  said  Mr.  Rose,  '  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  mourners,  for  one  who  but  a  few 
weeks  back  was  sitting  among  you  as  one 
of  yourselves.  But,  for  myself,  I  do  not 
mourn  over  his  death.  Many  a  time  have 
I  mourned  for  him  in  past  days,  when  I 
marked  how  widely  he  went  astray — but  I 
do  not  mourn  now,  for  after  his  fiery  trials 
he  died  penitent  and  happy,  and  at  last  his 
sorrows  are  over  for  ever,  and  the  dreams 
of  ambition  have  vanished,  and  the  fires  of 
passion  have  been  quenched,  and  for  all 
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eternity  the  young  soul  is  in  the  presence 
of  its  God.  Let  none  of  you  think  that  his 
life  has  been  wasted.  Possibly,  had  it 
pleased  Heaven  to  spare  him,  he  might 
have  found  great  works  to  do  among  his 
fellow-men,  and  he  would  have  done  them 
as  few  else  could.  But  do  not  let  us  fancy 
that  our  work  must  cease  of  necessity  with 
our  lives.  Not  so ;  far  rather  must  we 
believe  that  it  will  continue  for  ever,  seeing 
that  we  are  all  partakers  of  God's  unspeak- 
able blessing,  the  common  mystery  of  im- 
mortality. Perhaps  it  may  be  the  glorious 
destiny  of  very  many  here  to  recognise  that 
truth  more  fully  when  we  meet  and  converse 
with  our  dear  departed  brother  in  a  holier 
and  happier  world.' 

I  have  preserved  some  faint  echo  of  the 
words  he  used,  but  I  can  give  no  conception 
of  the  dignity  and  earnestness  of  his  manner, 
or  the  intense  pathos  of  his  tones. 

The  scene  passed  before  me  again  as  I 
looked  at  him,  while  he  lingered  over  Eric's 
verses,  and  seemed  lost  in  a  reverie  of 
thought. 

At  last  he  looked  up  and  sighed.  c  Poor 
Eric  ! — But  no,  I  will  not  calUhim  poor ! 
after  all,  he  is  happier  now  than  we.  You 
loved  him  well,'  he  continued ;  *  why  do 
you  not  try  and  preserve  some  records  of 
his  life  ? ' 

The  suggestion  took  me  by  surprise,  but 
I  thought  over  it,  and  at  once  began  to 
accomplish  it.  My  own  reminiscences 
of  Eric  were  numerous  and  vivid,  and 
several  of  my  old  schoolfellows  and  friends 
gladly  supplied  me  with  other  particulars, 


especially  the  Bishop  of  Roslyn,  Mr.  Rose, 
Montagu,  and  Wildney.  So  the  story  of 
Eric's  ruin  has  been  told,  and  told,  as  he 
would  have  wished  it  done,  with  simple 
truth.  Poor  Eric  !  I  do  not  fear  that  I 
have  wronged  your  memory,  and  you  I 
know  would  rejoice  to  think  how  sorrowful 
hours  have  lost  something  of  their  sorrow, 
as  I  wrote  the  scenes  in  so  many  of  which 
we  were  engaged  together  in  our  schoolboy 
days. 

I  visited  Roslyn  a  short  time  ago,  and 
walked  for  hours  along  the  sands,  picturing 
in  my  memory  the  pleasant  faces,  and  re- 
calling the  joyous  tones  of  the  many  whom 
I  had  known  and  loved.  Other  boys  were 
playing  by  the  sea-side,  who  were  strangers 
to  me  and  I  to  them  ;  and  as  I  marked  how 
wave  after  wave  rolled  up  the  shore,  with 
its  murmur  and  its  foam,  each  sweeping 
farther  than  the  other,  each  effacing  the 
traces  of  the  last,  I  saw  an  emblem  of  the 
passing  generations,  and  was  content  to 
find  that  my  place  knew  me  no  more. 

Ah  me  !  the  golden  time  ! — 

But  its  hours  have  passed  away, 
With  the  pure  and  bracing  clime, 
And  the  bright  and  merry  day. 
And  the  sea  still  laughs  to  the  rosy  shells  ashore, 
And  the  shore  still  shines  in  the  lustre  of  the 

wave ; 
But  the  joyaunce  and  the  beauty  of  the  boyish 

days  is  o'er, 
And  many  of  the  beautiful  lie  quiet  in  the 

grave  ; 

And  he  who  comes  again 
Wears  a  brow  of  toil  and  pain, 
And  wanders  sad  and  silent  by  the  melancholy 
main. 
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'EVSON,  YOU  MUST  BE  BESIDE  YOURSELF.' 


ST.  WINIFRED'S:   OR,  THE  WORLD   OF   SCHOOL 


PART    I 

CHAPTER  THE   FIRST 
WALTER'S   HOME 

The  merry  homes  of  England  ! 

Around  their  hearths  by  night, 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love, 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light ! 

MRS.  HEMANS. 

*  GOOD-BYE,  Walter;  good-bye,  Walter  dear! 
good-bye ' ;  and  the  last  note  of  this  chorus 
was  '  Dood-bye,'  from  a  blue-eyed,  fair- 
haired  girl  of  two  years,  as  Walter  dis- 
engaged his  arms  from  his  mother's  neck, 
and  sprang  into  the  carriage  which  had 
already  been  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  convey  him  and  his  luggage  to  the 
station. 

It  is  the  old,  old  story  :  Mr.  Evson  was 
taking  his  son  to  a  large  public  school, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  Walter  had 
left  home.  Nearly  every  father  who  deigns 
to  open  this  little  book  has  gone  through 
the  scene  himself;  and  he  and  his  sons 
will  know  from  personal  experience  the 
thoughts,  and  sensations,  and  memories 
which  occupied  the  minds  of  Walter  Evson 
and  his  father  as  the  carriage  drove  through 
the  garden  gate  and  the  village  street,  bear- 
ing the  eldest  boy  of  the  young  family  from 
the  sacred  and  quiet  shelter  of  a  loving 


home  to  a  noisy  and  independent  life 
among  a  number  of  strange  and  young 
companions. 

If  you  have  ever  stood  on  the  hill  from 
which  Walter  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  the 
home  he  was  leaving,  and  waved  his  final 
farewell  to  his  mother,  you  are  not  likely 
to  have  forgotten  the  scene  which  was  then 
spread  before  your  eyes.  On  the  right- 
hand  side,  the  low  hills,  covered  with  firs, 
rise  in  gentle  slopes  one  over  the  other, 
till  they  reach  the  huge  green  shoulder  of 
a  mountain,  around  whose  summits  the 
clouds  are  generally  weaving  their  awful 
and  ever -changing  diadem.  To  the  left, 
between  the  road  and  a  lower  range  of 
wooded  undulations,  is  a  deep  and  retired 
glen,  through  which  a  mountain  stream 
babbles  along  its  hurried  course,  tumbling 
sometimes  in  a  noisy  cataract  and  rushing 
wildly  through  the  rough  boulder  stones 
which  it  has  carried  from  the  heights,  or 
deepening  into  some  quiet  pool,  bright  and 
smooth  as  glass,  on  the  margin  of  which 
the  great  purple  loosestrife  and  the  long 
leaves  of  lady-fern  bend  down  as  though 
to  gaze  at  their  own  reflected  beauty.  In 
front,  and  at  your  feet,  opens  a  rich  valley, 
which  is  almost  filled  as  far  as  the  roots 
of  the  mountains  by  a  lovely  lake.  Beside 
this  lake  the  white  houses  of  a  little  village 
cluster  around  the  elevation  on  which  the 
church  and  churchyard  stand ;  while  on 
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either  shore,  rising  among  the  fir  groves 
that  overshadow  the  first  swellings  of  the 
hills,  are  a  few  sequestered  villas,  com- 
manding a  prospect  of  rare  beauty,  and 
giving  a  last  touch  of  interest  to  the  sur- 
rounding view. 

In  one  of  these  houses — that  one  with 
the  crowded  gables  not  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  lake,  opposite  to  which  you  see 
the  swans  pluming  their  wings  in  the  sun- 
light, and  the  green  boat  in  its  little  boat- 
house — lived  the  hero  of  our  story  ;  and 
no  boy  could  have  had  a  dearer  or  lovelier 
home.  His  father,  Mr.  Evson,  was  a  man 
in  easy,  and  almost  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, who,  having  no  regular  occupation, 
had  chosen  for  himself  this  quiet  retreat, 
and  devoted  all  his  time  and  care  to  the 
education  of  his  family,  and  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  country  gentleman. 

Walter  was  the  eldest  child,  a  graceful, 
active,  bright-eyed  boy.  Up  to  this  time — 
and  he  was  now  fourteen  years  old — he 
had  had  no  other  teaching  but  that  of  his 
father,  and  of  a  tutor,  who  for  the  last 
year  had  lived  in  the  house.  His  education, 
therefore,  differed  considerably  from  that 
of  many  boys  of  his  own  age,  and  the 
amount  of  book  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired  was  small  as  yet ;  but  he  was 
full  of  that  intelligent  interest  in  things 
most  worth  knowing  which  is  the  best  and 
surest  guarantee  for  future  progress. 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to  relate 
how  a  refined  and  simple-hearted  gentle- 
man had  hitherto  brought  up  his  young 
boys.  I  do  not  pronounce  whether  the 
method  was  right  or  wrong  ;  I  only  describe 
it  as  it  was ;  and  its  success  or  failure 
must  be  inferred  from  the  following  pages. 

The  positive  teaching  of  the  young 
Evsons  did  not  begin  too  early.  Till  they 
were  ten  or  twelve  years  old  nearly  all 
they  did  know  had  come  to  them  either 
intuitively  or  without  any  conscious  labour. 
They  were  allowed  almost  to  live  in  the 
open  air,  and  nature  was  their  wise  and 
tender  teacher.  Some  object  was  invented, 
if  possible,  for  every  walk.  Sometimes  it 
was  to  find  the  shy  recesses  of  the  wood 
where  the  wild  strawberries  were  thickest, 
or  where  the  white  violets  and  the  rarest 
orchis  flowers  were  hid ;  sometimes  to 
climb  along  the  rocky  sides  of  the  glen 
to  seek  the  best  spot  for  a  rustic  meal, 
and  find  mossy  stones  and  flower-banks 


for  seats  and  tables  near  some  waterfall  or 
pool. 

When  they  were  a  little  older  their 
father  would  amuse  and  encourage  them 
until  they  had  toiled  up  even  to  the  very 
summit  of  all  the  nearest  hills,  and  there 
they  would  catch  the  fresh  breeze  which 
blew  from  the  far-off  sea,  or  gaze  wonder- 
ingly  at  the  summer  lightning  flashing 
behind  the  rocky  peaks,  or  watch,  with 
many  playful  fancies,  the  long  gorgeous 
conflagration  of  the  summer  sunset.  And 
in  such  excursions  their  father  or  mother 
would  teach  them  without  seeming  to  teach 
them,  until  they  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  names  and  properties  of  all  the 
commonest  plants,  and  eagerly  interested 
to  secure  for  their  little  collections,  or  to 
plant  in  their  gardens,  the  different  varieties 
of  all  the  wild  "flowers  that  were  found 
about  their  home.  Or,  again,  when  they 
sate  out  in  the  garden,  or  wandered  back 
in  the  autumn  twilight  from  some  gipsy 
party,  they  were  taught  to  recognise  the 
stars  and  planets,  until  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
Orion  and  Cassiopeia,  the  Pleiads  and  the 
Northern  Crown,  seemed  to  look  down 
upon  them  like  old  and  beloved  friends. 

It  was  easy,  too,  and  pleasant,  to  teach 
them  to  love  and  to  treat  tenderly  all  living 
things — to  observe  the  little  black-eyed 
squirrel  without  disturbing  him  while  he 
cracked  his  nuts ;  to  watch  the  mistle- 
thrush's  nest  till  the  timid  bird  had  learned 
to  sit  there  fearlessly,  and  not  flit  away  at 
their  approach ;  and  to  visit  the  haunts  of 
the  moor-hen  without  causing  any  con- 
sternation to  her  or  her  little  black  velvet 
progeny.  Visitors  who  stayed  at  the  house 
were  always  delighted  to  see  how  all 
creatures  seemed  to  trust  the  children ; 
how  the  canary  would  carol  in  its  cage 
when  they  came  into  the  room ;  how  the 
ponies  would  come  trotting  to  the  boys 
across  the  field,  and  the  swans  float  up 
and  plume  their  mantling  wings,  expecting 
food  and  caresses,  whenever  they  came  in 
sight. 

The  lake  was  a  source  of  endless 
amusement  to  them ;  summer  and  winter 
they  might  have  been  seen  bathing  in  its 
waters  till  they  were  bold  swimmers,  or 
lying  to  read  their  books  in  the  boat  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  or  rowing  about  till 
the  little  boy  of  six  years  was  allowed  to 
paddle  himself  alone  to  the  other  side,  and 
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even  when  the  waves  were  rough,  and  the 
winds  high,  the  elder  ones  were  not  afraid 
to  venture  out.  In  short,  they  were 
healthy  and  manly  mountain-boys,  with  all 
their  senses  admirably  exercised,  and  their 
powers  of  observation  so  well  trained,  that 
they  sometimes  amazed  the  London 
cousins  by  pointing  to  some  faicon  poised 
far  off  above  its  prey,  which  was  but  a 
speck  to  less  practised  eyes,  or  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  sweetness  of  some  wood-bird's 
note,  indistinguishable  to  less  practised  ears. 
Even  in  such  lessons  as  these  they 
would  have  made  but  little  progress  if  they 
had  not  been  trained  in  the  nursery  to  be 
hardy,  modest,  truthful,  unselfish,  and 
obedient.  This  work  had  effectually  been 
done  when  alone  it  can  be  effectually  done, 
in  the  earliest  childhood,  when  the  sweet 
and  plastic  nature  may  acquire  for  all  that 


is  right  and  good  the  powerful  aid  of  habit, 
before  the  will  and  the  passions  are  fully 
conscious  of  their  dangerous  and  stubborn 
power. 

Let  no  one  say  that  I  have  been  de- 
scribing some  youthful  prodigies.  There 
are  thousands  such  as  I  describe  in  all 
happy  and  well-ordered  English  homes ; 
there  might  be  thousands  more  if  parents 
spent  a  more  thoughtful  care  upon  the 
growth  of  their  children ;  there  will  be 
many,  many  thousands  more  as  the  world, 
*  in  the  rich  dawn  of  an  ampler  day,5  in 
the  gradual  yet  noble  progress  of  social 
and  moral  improvement,  becomes  purer 
and  holier,  and  more  like  Him  who  came 
to  be  the  ideal  of  the  loftiest  yet  the 
lowliest,  of  the  most  clear-sighted  yet  the 
most  loving,  of  the  most  happy  and  yet  the 
most  humble  manhood, 


HOW  DO  YOU  GET  ON  WITH  YOUNG  EVSON  ? ' 


CHAPTER   THE   SECOND 
ST.  WINIFRED'S 

Gay  Hope  is  theirs  by  Fancy  led, 
Less  pleasing  when  possess'd, 

The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast. — GRAY. 

WALTER'S  destination  was  the  school  of 
St.  Winifred,  St.  Winifred's  School  stands 
by  the  seaside,  on  the  shores  of  a  little  bay 
embraced  and  closed  in  by  a  range  of 
hills,  whose  sweeping  semicircle  is  only 
terminated  on  either  side  by  the  lofty  cliffs 
which,  in  gome  places,  are  fringed  at  ythe 
base  by  a  margin  of  sand  and  shingle,  and 
in  others  descend  with  sheer  precipices 
into  the  restless  surf.  Owing  to  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  the 
railroad  cannot  approach  within  a  distance 
of  five  miles,  and  to  reach  the  school  you 
must  drive  through  the  dark  groves  which 
cover  the  lower  shoulder  of  one  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  When  you  reach 
the  summit  of  this  ascent,  the  bay  of  St. 
Winifred  lies  before  you  ;  that  line  of  white 
houses  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore 
is  the  village,  and  the  large  picturesque 
building  of  old  gray  stone,  standing  in  the 
angle  where  the  little  river  reaches  the  sea, 
is  St.  Winifred's  School. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  grand 
Norman  archway  of  the  court.  The 
school  porter — the  Famulus  as  they  classic- 
ally called  him — a  fine-looking  man,  whose 
honest  English  face  showed  an  amount  of 
thought  and  refinement  above  his  station, 
opened  the  gate,  and,  consigning  Walter's 


play-box  and  portmanteau  to  one  of  the 
school  servants,  directed  Mr.  Evson  across 
the  court  and  along  some  cloisters  to  the 
house  of  Dr.  Lane,  the  headmaster.  The 
entering  of  Walter's  name  on  the  school 
books  was  soon  accomplished,  and  he  was 
assigned  as  private  pupil  to  Mr.  Robertson, 
one  of  the  tutors.  Dr.  Lane  then  spoke 
a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  young 
stranger,  and  he  walked  back  with  his 
father  across  the  court  to  the  gate,  where 
the  carriage  was  still  waiting  to  take  Mr. 
Evson  to  meet  the  next  train. 

'  Please  let  us  walk  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  father,'  said  Walter;  'I  shan't  be 
wanted  till  tea-time,  and  I  needn't  bid 
good-bye  to  you  here.' 

Mr.  Evson  was  as  little  anxious  as 
Walter  to  hasten  the  parting.  They  had 
never  been  separated  before.  Mr.  Evson 
could  look  back  for  the  rare  period  of 
thirteen  years,  during  which  they  had 
enjoyed,  by  God's  blessing,  an  almost 
uninterrupted  happiness.  He  had  begun 
life  again  with  his  young  children  ;  he 
could  thoroughly  sympathise  alike  with 
their  thoughts  and  with  their  thoughtless- 
ness, and  by  training  them  in  a  manner  at 
once  wise  and  firm,  he  had  been  spared 
the  greater  part  of  that  anxiety  and  dis- 
appointment which  generally  spring  from 
our  own  mismanagement.  He  deeply 
loved,  and  was  heartily  proud  of  his  eldest 
boy.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying 
that  Walter  had  all  the  best  gifts  which  a 
parent  could  desire.  There  was  some- 
thing very  interesting  in  his  appearance, 
and  very  winning  in  his  modest  and  grace- 
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ful  manners.  It  was  impossible  to  see  him 
and  not  be  struck  with  his  fine  open  face, 
and  the  look  of  fearless  and  noble  inno- 
cence in  his  deep-blue  eyes. 

It  was  no  time  for  moral  lecture  or 
formal  advice.  Many  seem  to  think  that 
a  few  Polonius-like  apophthegms  delivered 
at  such  a  time  may  be  of  great  importance. 
They  may  be,  perhaps,  if  they  be  backed 
up  and  enforced  by  previous  years  of  silent 
and  self-denying  example  ;  otherwise  they 
are  like  seed  sown  upon  a  rock,  like  thistle- 
down blown  by  the  wind  across  the  sea. 
Mr.  Evson  spoke  to  Walter  chiefly  about 
home,  about  writing  letters,  about  his 
pocket-money,  his  amusements,  and  his 
studies,  and  Walter  knew  well  beforehand, 
without  any  repetitions  then^  what  his 
father  wished  him  to  be,  and  the  prin- 
ciples in  accordance  with  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  mould  his  thoughts  and 
actions. 

The  time  passed  too  quickly  for  them 
both  ;  they  were  soon  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  the  carriage  awaited  them. 

'Good-bye,  Walter.  God  bless  you,' 
said  Mr.  Evson,  shaking  hands  for  the  last 
time,  and  throwing  deep  meaning  into 
those  simple  words. 

'  Good-bye,  father.  My  best  love  to  all  at 
home,'  said  Walter,  trying  to  speak  cheer- 
fully, and  struggling  manfully  to  repress 
his  rising  tears. 

The  carriage  drove  on.  Walter  watched 
it  out  of  sight,  and,  turning  round,  felt 
that  a  new  phase  of  his  life  had  begun, 
and  that  he  was  miserably  alone.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  shed  a  few  quiet 
tears  as  he  thought  of  the  dear  friends 
with  whom  he  had  parted,  and  the  four 
hundred  strangers  into  whose  society  he 
was  about  to  enter.  Yet  being  brave  and 
innocent  he  feared  nothing,  and,  without 
any  very  definite  religious  consciousness, 
he  had  a  clear  and  vivid  sense  that  One 
friend  was  ever  with  him. 

The  emotions  of  a  boy  are  as  transient 
as  they  are  keen,  and  Walter's  tears  were 
soon  dried.  As  he  looked  round,  the  old 
familiar  voice  of  the  nvuntains  was  in  his 
ears.  He  gazed  with  the  delight  of  friend- 
ship on  their  towering  summits,  and 
promised  himself  many  an  exhilarating 
climb  up  their  steep  sides.  And  now  too 
for  the  first  time — for  hitherto  he  had  not 
much  noticed  the  scenery  around  him — a 


new  voice,  the  great  voice  of  the  sea,  broke 
with  its  grand  but  awful  monotony  upon 
his  listening  ear.  As  he  gazed  upon  the 
waves,  glowing  and  flashing  with  the 
golden  net-work  of  autumnal  sunbeams, 
their  beauty  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him  like 
the  discovery  of  a  new  sense,  and  he 
determined  to  stroll  down  to  the  beach 
before  re-entering  the  gates  of  St. 
Winifred. 

He  wandered  there  not  only  with  a  boy's 
delight,  but  with  the  delight  of  a  boy  whose 
eyes  and  ears  have  always  been  open  to  the 
beauty  and  wonder  of  the  outer  world. 
He  longed  to  have  his  brother  with  him 
there.  He  picked  up  handfuls  of  the  hard 
and  sparkling  sand ;  he  sent  the  broad 
flat  pebbles  flying  over  the  surface,  and 
skimming  through  the  crests  of  the  waves  ; 
he  half  filled  his  pockets  with  green  and 
yellow  shells,  and  crimson  fragments  of 
feathery  sea-weed  for  his  little  sisters ;  and 
he  was  full  of  pleasurable  excitement  when 
the  great  clock  of  St.  Winifred's,  striking 
five,  reminded  him  that  he  had  better  go 
in,  and  learn  something,  if  possible,  about 
the  order  of  his  future  life. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD 

NEW    BOYS 

Parolles. — I  find  my  tongue  is  too  foolhardy. 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
Act  iv.  Sc.  i. 

THE  Famulus  — '  familiar  '  as  the  boys 
called  him  —  directed  Walter  across  the 
court  to  the  rooms  of  his  Housekeeper, 
who  told  him  about  the  places  where  his 
clothes  and  his  play-box  would  be  kept, 
and  showed  him  the  dormitory  where  he 
was  to  sleep.  She  also  gave  him  a  key  of 
the  desk  in  the  great  schoolroom,  in  which 
he  might,  if  he  chose,  keep  his  portable 
property.  She  moreover  announced,  with 
some  significance,  that  she  should  be  glad 
to  do  anything  for  him  which  lay  in  her 
humble  power,  and  that  the  day  after 
to-morrow  was  her  birthday.  Walter  was 
a  little  puzzled  as  to  the  relevancy  of  the 
latter  piece  of  information.  He  learnt  it 
at  a  subsequent  period,  when  he  also 
discovered  that  Mrs.  Higgins  found  it  to 
her  interest  to  have  periodical  birthdays, 
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recurring  two  or  three  times  at  least  every 
half-year.  The  years  which  must  have 
passed  over  that  good  lady's  head  during 
Walter's  stay  at  St.  Winifred's — the  pre- 
mature rapidity  with  which  old  age  must 
have  subsequently  overtaken  her,  and  the 
vigour  which  she  displayed  at  so  advanced 
a  period  of  life — -were  something  quite 
extraordinary  of  their  kind. 

Towards  the  great  schoolroom  Walter 
accordingly  directed  his  steps.  The  key 
turned  out  to  be  quite  superfluous,  for  the 
lock  of  the  desk  had  been  broken  by 
Walter's  predecessor,  who  had  also  left  the 
trace  of  his  name,  his  likeness,  and  many 
interesting  though  inexplicable  designs  and 
hieroglyphics,  with  a  red-hot  poker,  on  the 
lid.  The  same  gentleman,  to  judge  by 
appearances,  must  have  had  a  curious 
entomological  collection  of  spiders  and 
earwigs  under  his  protection,  and  had 
bequeathed  to  Walter  a  highly  miscel- 
laneous legacy  of  rubbish.  Walter  con- 
templated his  bequest  with  some  dismay, 
and  began  busily  to  dust  the  interior  of  the 
desk,  and  make  it  as  fit  a  receptacle  as  he 
could  for  his  writing-materials  and  other 
personal  possessions. 

While  thus  engaged  he  could  not  help 
being  secretly  tickled  by  the  proceedings 
of  a  group  of  boys  standing  round  the 
large  unlighted  stove,  and  amusing  them- 
selves, harmlessly  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  inexperience  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
various  new-comers.  After  tiring  them- 
selves with  the  freaks  of  a  mad  Irish  boy 
who  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his 
own  cross-examination  with  a  high  sense 
of  buffoonery  which  refused  to  grow  ill- 
tempered,  they  were  now  playing  on  the 
extreme  gullibility  of  a  heavy,  open-mouthed, 
bullet-headed  fellow,  named  Plumber,  from 
whom  the  most  astounding  information 
could  extract  no  greater  evidence  of  sensa- 
tion thatn  a  little  wider  stare  of  the  eyes,  and 
an  unexcited  drawl  of  *  Really  though  ? '  One 
of  the  group,  named  Henderson,  a  merry- 
looking  boy  with  a  ceaseless  pleasant 
twinkle  of  the  eyes,  had  been  taxing  his 
own  invention  to  the  uttermost  without  in 
the  least  exciting  Plumber's  credulity. 

'You  saw  the  fellow  who  let  you  in  at  the 
school  gates,  Plumber  ? '  said  Henderson. 

'Yes  ;   I  saw  some  one  or  other.' 

1  But  did  you  notice  him  particularly  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  I  didn't  notice  him.' 


*  Well,  you  should  have  done.  That 
man's  called  "The  Familiar."  Ask  any 
one  if  he  isn't.  But  do  you  know  why  ? 3 

'  No,'  said  Plumber. 

'  It's  because  he's  got  a  familiar  spirit 
which  waits  on  him,'  said  Henderson 
mysteriously. 

'  Really  though,'  said  Plumber,  and  this 
time  he  looked  so  frightened  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  rest  to  avoid  bursting 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  during  which  Plumber, 
vaguely  comprehending  that  he  was  con- 
sidered a  very  good  joke,  retired  with 
discomfiture. 

'  You  fools,'  said  Henderson  ;  *  if  you'd 
only  given  me  a  little  more  time  I'd  have 
made  him  believe  no  end  of  nonsense ;  and 
that  before  being  entered  he  would  have  to 
sing  a  song  standing  on  his  head.  You've 
quite  spoilt  my  game  by  bursting  out 
laughing.' 

'  There's  another  new  fellow,'  said  Ken- 
rick,  one  of  the  group.  'Come  here,  you 
new  fellow,'  called  two  or  three  of  them. 

Walter  looked  up,  thinking  that  he  was 
addressed,  but  found  that  the  summons 
was  meant  for  a  boy,  rather  good-looking 
but  very  slender,  whose  self-important 
attitude  and  supercilious  look  betrayed  no 
slight  amount  of  vanity,  and  who,  to  the 
apparent  astonishment  of  the  rest,  was 
surveying  the  room  and  its  appurtenances 
with  a  look  of  great  affectation  and  disdain. 

'  So  you  don't  much  seem  to  like  the 
look  of  St.  Winifred's,'  said  Kenrick  to  him, 
as  the  boy  walked  up  with  a  delicate  air. 

'Not  much,'  lisped  the  new  boy;  'every- 
thing looks  so  very  common.' 

'  Common  and  unclean  to  the  last  degree,' 
said  Henderson,  imitating  his  manner. 

'  And  is  this  the  only  place  you  have  to 
sit  in  ? ' 

'  Oh,  by  no  means,'  said  Henderson  ; 
'  each  of  us  has  a  private  apartment 
furnished  in  crimson  and  gold,  according 
to  the  simple  yet  elegant  taste  of  the 
owner.  Our  meals  are  there  served  to  us 
by  kneeling  domestics  on  little  dishes  of 
silver.' 

'  I  suppose  you  intend  that  for  wit,'  said 
the  new  boy  languidly. 

'  Yes  ;  to  do  you  to  wit,'  answered 
Henderson  ;  '  but  seriously  though,  that 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  like  what  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  ;  wouldn't  it,  my 
friend  ? ' 
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'  Very  much  more,'  said  the  boy. 

( And  would  you  politely  favour  this 
company,3  said  Henderson,  with  obsequious 
courtesy,  ' by  revealing  to  us  your  name  ?  ' 

'  My  name  is  Howard  Tracy.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  ! '  said  Henderson,  with  an 
air  of  great  satisfaction,  and  making  a 
low  bow. 

1 1  am  called  Howard  Tracy  because  I 
am  descended  lineally  from  both  those 
families.' 

'  My  goodness  !  are  you  really  ! '  said 
Henderson,  clasping  his  hands  in  mock 
transport.  '  My  dear  sir,  you  are  an 
honour  to  your  race  and  country  !  you  are 
an  honour  to  this  school.  By  Jove,  we 
are  proud,  sir,  to  have  you  among  us  ! ' 

*  Perhaps  you  may  not  know  that  my 
uncle  is  the  Viscount  St.  George,'  said 
Tracy  patronisingly. 

'Is  he,  though,  by  George  ! '  said 
Henderson,  yawning.  *  Is  that  St.  George 
who 

1  Swinged  the  dragon,  and  e'er  since 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door  ? ' 

but  finding  that  the  boy's  vanity  was  too 
obtuse  to  be  amusing  any  longer,  he  was 
about  to  leave  him  to  the  rest,  when 
another  of  the  group,  named  Jones,  caught 
sight  of  Walter,  and  called  out : — 

'  Halloa,  here's  a  new  fellow  grinning  at 
the  follies  of  his  kind.  Come  here,  you 
dark-haired  chap.  What's. your  name  ?' 

'  Evson,'  said  Walter,  quietly  approach- 
ing them. 

Before  getting  any  fun  out  of  him  it  was 
necessary  to  see  what  kind  of  boy  he  was  ; 
and  as  Jones  hardly  knew  what  line  to  take, 
he  began  on  the  commonest  and  most 
vulgar  tack  of  catechising  him  about  his 
family  and  relations. 

'  What's  your  father  ? ' 

'  My  father  is  a  gentleman,'  said  Walter, 
rather  surprised  at  the  rudeness  of  the 
question. 

'  And  where  do  you  live  ?  ' 

' At  Semlyn.' 

'  And  how  old  are  you  ? ' 

'  Just  fourteen.' 

'And  how  many  sisters  have  you  ?' 

Walter  rather  thought  of  asking,  '  What's 
that  to  you  ? '  but  as  he  saw  no  particular 
harm  in  answering  the  question,  and  did 
not  want  to  seem  too  stiff- backed,  he 
answered — '  Three.' 


'  And  are  they  very  beautiful  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know ;  I  never  asked  them. 
Are  yours  ? ' 

This  last  question  was  so  perfectly  quiet 
and  unexpected,  and  Jones  was  so  evidently 
discomfited  by  it,  that  the  rest  burst  into 
a  roar  of  laughter,  and  Henderson  said, 
'  You've  caught  a  tartar,  Jones.  You  can't 
drop  salt  on  this  bird's  tail.  You  had 
better  return  to  Plumber,  or  St.  George 
and  the  dragon.  Here,  my  noble  Viscount, 
what  do  you  think  of  your  coeval?  Is  he 
as  common  as  the  rest  of  us  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  anything  about  him,  if  you 
mean  me  by  Viscount,',  said  Tracy  peevishly, 
beginning  at  last  to  understand  that  they 
had  been  making  a  fool  of  him. 

'  Quite  right,  St.  George  ;  he's  beneath 
your  notice.' 

Tracy  ran  his  hand  through  his  scented 
hair,  as  if  he  rather  implied  that  he  was  ; 
and  being  mortified  at  the  contrast  between 
his  own  credulous  vanity  and  Walter's 
manly  simplicity,  and  anxious  if  possible 
to  regain  his  position,  he  said  angrily  to 
Walter — '  What  are  you  looking  at  me  for?' 

Not  wishing  to  be  rude,  Walter  turned 
away,  while  some  one  observed,  '  A  cat  may 
look  at  a  king.' 

'Aye,  a  cat  at  a  king,  I  grant  you,' 
answered  Henderson  ;  '  but  not  a  mere  son 
of  Eve  at  any  Howard  Tracy.' 

'  You  are  laughing  at  me,'  said  Tracy  to 
Walter  again,  in  a  still  angrier  tone,  seeing 
Walter  smile  at  Henderson's  remark. 

'  I've  not  the  slightest  wish  to  laugh  at 
you,'  said  Walter. 

'Yes  he  has.  Shy  this  at  him,'  said 
Jones,  putting  a  great  bit  of  orange  peel 
into  Tracy's  hand. 

Tracy  threw  it  at  Walter,  and  he  without 
hesitation  picked  it  up,  and  flung  it  back 
in  Tracy's  face. 

'  A  fight !  a  fight ! '  shouted  the  mischief- 
making  group,  as  Tracy  made  a  blind  blow 
at  Walter,  which  his  antagonist  easily 
parried. 

'  Make  him  fight  you.  Challenge  him,' 
said  Jones.  '  Invite  him  to  the  milling- 
ground  behind  the  chapel  after  first  school 
to-morrow  morning.' 

'  Pistols  for  two,  coffee  for  four,  at  eight 
to-morrow,'  said  Henderson.  '  Trample  on 
the  Dragon's  tail,  some  one,  and  rouse  him 
to  the  occasion.  What !  he  won't  come  to 
the  scratch  ?  Alack  !  alack  ! 
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'  What  can  ennoble  fools  or  cowards  ? 
Not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Tracys,  Dragons,  and 
Howards  ! ' 

he  continued  mischievously,  as  he  saw  that 
Tracy,  on  taking  note  of  Walter's  compact 
figure,  showed  signs  of  declining  the 
combat. 

*  Hush,  Henderson,5  said  Kenrick,  one 
of  the  group  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
talk ;  *  it's  a  shame  to  be  setting  two  new 
fellows  fighting  their  first  evening.' 

But  Henderson's  last  remark  had  been 
too  much  for  Tracy.  *  Will  you  fight  ? ' 
he  said,  walking  up  to  Walter  with  redden- 
ing cheeks.  For  Tracy  had  been  to  school 
before,  and  was  not  wholly  a  novice  in  the 
ways  of  boys. 

'Certainly  not,'  said  Walter  coolly,  to 
everybody's  great  surprise. 

1  What !  the  other  chap  showing  the 
white  feather  too.  All  the  new  fellows  are 
cowards  it  seems  this  time,'  said  Jones. 
'  This'll  never  do.  Pitch  into  him,  Tracy.' 

'  Stop,'  said  Kenrick ;  '  let's  hear  first 
why  he  won't  fight  ? ' 

'  Because  I  see  no  occasion  to,'  said 
Walter  ;  '  and  because,  in  the  second  place, 
I  never  could  fight  in  cold  blood ;  and 
because,  in  the  third  place ' 

'Well,  what  in  the  third  place,'  said 
Kenrick,  interested  to  observe  Walter's 
hesitation. 

'  In  the  third  place,'  said  Walter,  « I  don't 
say  it  from  conceit,  but  that  boy's  no  match 
for  me.' 

To  any  one  who  glanced  at  the  figures 
of  the  two  boys  this  was  obvious  enough, 
although  Walter  was  a  year  the  younger  of 
the  two.  The  rest  began  to  respect  Walter 
accordingly  as  a  sensible  little  man,  but 
Tracy  was  greatly  offended  by  the  last 
remark,  and  Jones,  who  was  a  bully  and 
had  a  grudge  against  Walter  for  baffling 
his  impertinence,  exclaimed,  '  Don't  you 
be  afraid,  Tracy.  I'll  back  you.  Give 
him  something  to  heat  his  cold  blood.' 

Fired  at  once  by  taunts  and  encourage- 
ments, Tracy  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  struck 
Walter  on  the  face.  The  boy  started 
angrily,  and  at  first  seemed  as  if  he  meant 
to  return  the  blow  with  compound  interest, 
but  suddenly  changing  his  intention,  he 
seized  Tracy  round  the  waist,  and  in  spite 
of  all  kicking  and  struggling,  fairly  dragged 
the  humiliated  descendant  of  the  Howards 
and  Tracys  to  a  far  corner  of  the  room, 


where,  amid  a  shout  of  laughter,  he  de- 
posited him  with  the  laconic  suggestion, 
*  Don't  you  be  a  fool.' 

Walter's  blood  was  now  up,  and  thinking 
that  he  might  as  well  show,  from  the  very 
first,  that  he  was  not  to  be  bullied  or  made 
a  butt  with  impunity,  he  walked  straight  to 
the  stove,  and  looking  full  at  Jones  (who 
had  inspired  him  already  with  strong 
disgust),  he  said,  '  You  called  me  a  coward 
just  now  :  I'm  not  a  coward,  though  I  don't 
like  fighting  for  nothing.  I'm  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  you,  though  you  forced  that  fellow 
to  hit  me  just  now.' 

'  Aren't  you  ?  Saucy  young  cub  !  Then 
take  that,'  said  Jones,  enforcing  the  remark 
with  a  box  on  the  ear. 

'  And  you  take  that,'  said  Walter,  return- 
ing the  compliment  with  as  much  energy  as 
if  he  had  been  playing  at  the  game  of  Gif 
es  wetter. 

Jones,  astonished  beyond  measure,  sprang 
forward,  clenched  his  two  fists,  squared, 
and  blustered  with  great  demonstrativeness. 
He  was  much  Walter's  senior,  and  was 
utterly  taken  by  surprise  at  his  audacity, 
but  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  avenge  the 
insult. 

'  Well,'  said  Walter,  heaving  with  indig- 
nation, '  why  don't  you  hit  me  again  ? ' 

Jones  looked  at  his  firm  and  determined 
little  assailant  with  some  alarm,  slowly 
tucked  up  the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  turned 
white  and  red,  and — didn't  return  the  blow. 
The  tea -bell  beginning  to  ring  at  that 
moment  gave  him  a  convenient  excuse 
for  breaking  off  the  altercation.  He  told 
his  friends  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
thrashing  Walter  when  the  bell  rang,  but 
that  he  thought  it  a  shame  to  fight  a  new 
fellow  ; — 'and  in  cold  blood  too,'  he  added, 
adopting  Walter's  language,  but  not  his 
sincerity. 

'Don't  call  me  a  coward  again  then,' 
said  Walter  to  him  as  he  turned  away. 

'  I  say,  Evson,  you're  a  regular  brick,  a 
regular  stunner,'  said  Kenrick,  delighted, 
as  he  showed  Walter  the  way  to  the  Hall 
where  the  boys  had  tea.  'That  fellow 
Jones  is  no  end  of  a  bully,  and  he  won't 
be  quite  so  big  in  future.  You've  taken 
him  down  a  great  many  pegs.' 

'  I  say,  Kenrick,'  shouted  Henderson 
after  them,  '  I  bet  you  five  to  one  I  know 
what  you're  saying  to  the  new  fellow.' 

'  I  bet  you  don't,'  said  Kenrick,  laughing. 
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'  You're  saying  to  him,  "A  sudden  thought 
strikes  me;  let's  swear  an  eternal  friendship.'" 

'  Then  you're  quite  out,'  answered  Ken- 
rick.  *  I  was  saying  come  and  sit  next  me 
at  tea.' 

'  And  go  shares  in  jam,'  added  Hender- 
son ;  '  exactly  what  I  said,  only  in  other 
words.' 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH 

FRIENDS    AND    FOES 

He  who  hath  a  thousand  friends  hath  not  one 

friend  to  spare, 
And    he  who  hath   one   enemy  shall  meet  him 

everywhere. 

ALREADY  Walter  had  got  some  one  to  talk 
to,  some  one  to  know ;  for  in  spite  of  Ken- 
rick's  repudiation  of  Henderson's  jest,  he 
felt  already  that  he  had  discovered  a  boy 
with  whom  he  should  soon  be  friends.  It 
doesn't  matter  how  he  had  discovered  it : 
it  was  by  animal  magnetism  ;  it  was  by 
some  look  in  Kenrick's  eyes  ;  it  was  by  his 
light-heartedness  ;  it  was  by  the  mingled 
fire  and  refinement  of  his  face  which  spoke 
of  a  wilful  and  impetuous,  yet  also  of  a 
generous  and  noble  nature.  Already  he 
felt  a  sense  of  ease  and  pleasure  in  the 
certainty  that  Kenrick — evidently  no  cipher 
among  his  schoolfellows — was  inclined  to 
like  him,  and  to  show  him  the  ways  of  the 
school. 

They  went  into  a  large  hall,  where  the 
four  hundred  had  their  meals.  They  sat 
at  a  number  of  tables  arranged  breadthwise 
across  the  hall ;  twenty  or  thirty  sat  at 
each  table,  and  either  a  master  or  a  monitor 
(as  the  sixteen  upper  boys  were  called) 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  it. 

*  Now,  mind  you  don't  begin  to  smoke,' 
said  Henderson,  as  Walter  went  in,  and 
found  most  of  the  boys  already  seated. 

'  Smoke  ? '  said  Walter,  taking  it  for  a 
bit  of  good  advice  ;  *  do  fellows  smoke  in 
Hall  ?  I  never  have  smoked.' 

'Why,  you're  smoking  now,'  said  Hen- 
derson, as  Walter,  entering  among  the 
crowd  of  strange  faces  and  meeting  so 
many  pairs  of  eyes,  began  to  blush  a  little. 

'  Don't  tease  him,  Flip,'  said  Kenrick  ; 
'smoking  is  the  name  fellows  give  to 
blushing,  Evson ;  and  if  they  see  you 
given  to  blushing,  they'll  stare  at  you  for 


the  fun  of  seeing  the  colour  mount  up  in 
your  cheeks.' 

Accordingly,  as  he  sat  down,  he  saw 
that  numerous  eyes  were  turned  upon  him 
and  upon  Tracy,  who  happened  to  sit  at 
the  same  table.  Tracy,  unaccustomed  to 
such  very  narrow  scrutiny,  blushed  all  over  ; 
and,  as  he  in  vain  looked  up  and  down, 
this  way  and  that,  his  cheeks  grew  hotter 
and  hotter,  and  he  moved  about  in  the  most 
uneasy  way,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his 
many  tormentors,  until  at  last  his  eyes 
subsided  finally  into  his  teacup,  from  which 
he  did  not  again  venture  to  raise  them  until 
tea  was  over.  But  Walter  was  at  once  up 
to  the  trick,  and  felt  thoroughly  obliged  to 
Henderson  and  Kenrick  for  telling  him  of 
it.  So  he  waited  till  he  saw  that  a  good 
dozen  fellows  were  all  intently  staring  at 
him  ;  and  then  looking  up  very  simply  and 
naturally,  he  met  the  gaze  of  two  or  three 
of  them  steadily  in  succession,  and  stared 
them  out  of  countenance  with  a  quiet 
smile.  This  turned  the  laugh  against 
them ;  and  he  heard  the  remark,  that  he 
was  'up  to  snuff,  and  no  mistake.'  No 
one  ever  tried  to  make  Walter  smoke 
again,  but  for  some  time  it  used  to  be  a 
regular  joke  to  pass  round  word  at  tea-time, 
'  Let's  make  Tracy  smoke ' ;  and  as  Tracy 
always  did  smoke  till  he  got  thoroughly 
used  to  it,  he  was  generally  glad  when  tea- 
time  was  over. 

In  spite  of  Henderson,  who  poked  fun 
at  them  all  tea-time  (till  he  saw  that  he 
really  embarrassed  them,  and  then  he  de- 
sisted), Kenrick  sat  by  Walter,  and  took 
him  more  or  less  under  his  protection  ;  for 
an  '  old  boy '  can  always  patronise  a  new- 
comer at  first,  even  if  they  are  of  the  same 
age. 

From  Kenrick  Walter  learnt,  rather  to 
his  dismay,  that  he  really  would  have  no 
place  to  sit  in  except  the  big  schoolroom, 
which  he  would  share  with  some  fifty 
others,  and  that  he  would  be  placed  in  a 
dormitory  with  at  least  five  or  six  besides 
himself. 

'  Have  you  been  examined  yet  ? '  asked 
Kenrick. 

*  No ;  but  Dr.  Lane  asked  me  what 
books  I  had  read ;  and  he  told  me  that  I 
was  to  go  and  take  my  chance  in  Mr. 
Paton's  form.  What  form  is  that  ? ' 

'  It's  what  we  call  the  Virgil  form.  Have 
you  ever  read  Virgil  ? ' 
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'  No  ;  at  least  only  a  few  easy  bits.' 

'  I  wish  you  joy,  then.' 

'  Why  ?  what  sort  of  a  fellow  is  Mr. 
Paton  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Paton  ?  he's  not  a  man  at  all,  he's 
a  machine ;  he's  the  wheel  of  a  mill ;  he's 
a  cast-iron  automaton  ;  he's — 

*  The  abomination  of  desolation,' observed 
Henderson,  who  had  caught  a  fragment  of 
the   conversation  ;    'I'm   in   his   form   too, 
worse  luck  ! ' 

*  Hush  !  shut  up,  Henderson,  and  don't 
be  profane,'  said  Kenrick.      *  Well,  Evson, 
you'll    soon    find    out    what   Paton's    like  ; 
anything  but  "  a  paten  of  bright  gold  "  at 
any  rate.' 

*  Oh !    oh !    turn   him    out    for  his  bad 
pun,'    said    Henderson,    hitting    him    with 
a    pellet  of   bread ;   for  which  offence  he 
immediately  received  *  fifty  lines '  from  the 
master  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

1  Don't  abuse  Paton,'  said  a  boy  named 
Daubeny,  which  name  Henderson  had 
long  ago  contracted  into  Dubbs  ;  *  I 
always  found  him  a  capital  master  to  be 
under,  and  really  very  kind.' 

'  Oh,  you;  yes,'  answered  Kenrick,  'if 
we  were  all  gifted  with  your  mouse-like 
stillness  in  school,  my  dear  old  Dubbs — 

'And  your  metallic  capacity  of  grind, 
my  dear  old  Dubbs,'  added  Henderson. 

'And  your  ostrich -like  digestion  of 
crabbed  rules,  my  dear  old  Dubbs  ;  why, 
then,'  said  Kenrick,  *  we  should  all  be  boys 
after  Paton's  heart.' 

1  Or  Paton's  pattern,'  suggested  Hender- 
son ;  so  it  was  now  Kenrick's  turn  to 
shudder  at  a  miserable  attempt  at  a  pun, 
and  return  Henderson's  missile,  whereupon 
he  got  a  hundred  lines,  which  made  him 
pull  a  very  long  face. 

'  Who's  to  be  your  tutor,  Evson  ? '  he 
asked,  after  this  interlude. 

'  I  suppose  you're  going  to  pick  him  to 
pieces,  now,'  said  Daubeny,  smiling  ;  '  don't 
you  believe  half  they  say  of  him,  Evson.' 

'  Depends  on  who  he  is,  O  virtuous 
Dubbs,'  said  Henderson;  'his  end  shall 
be  "pieces,"  as  Punch  says,  if  he  deserves 
it.' 

'  He  told  me  I  was  to  be  Mr.  Robertson's 
pupil,'  said  Walter. 

'  Hum-m  ! '  observed  Kenrick. 

'  Why,  what  sort  of  a  person  is  he  ? 

'  Some  of  his  pups  detest  him,  others 
adore  him.' 


'  Why  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  if  you're  sharp,  and  successful,  and 
polite,  and  gentlemanly,  and  jolly,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  he'll  like  you  very  much, 
and  be  exceedingly  kind  to  you  ;  but  if  you 
are  lazy,  or  mischievous,  or  stupid,  or  at 
all  a  pickle,  he'll  ignore  you,  snub  you, 
won't  speak  to  you.  I  wish  you'd  been 
in  the  same  pupil-room  with  me.' 

'  Who's  your  tutor,  then  ? ' 

'  Percival  there,  the  master  who  is 
chatting  and  laughing  with  those  monitors. 
He's  a  regular  brick.  irXivOos  &TTLV  as  we 
sary  in  Greek,'  said  Kenrick.  '  Halloa ! 
tea's  over.' 

'  And  you've  been  chattering  so  much 
that  the  new  fellow's  had  none,'  said 
Henderson,  as  a  bell  rang  and  one  of 
the  monitors  read  a  short  Latin  grace. 

The  boys  streamed  out,  and  Kenrick 
helped  his  new  friend  to  unpack  his  books 
and  other  treasures,  and  put  them  in  his 
desk,  for  which  they  ordered  a  new  lock. 
The  rest  of  the  evening  was  occupied  with 
'  Evening  Work,'  a  time  during  which  all 
the  boys  below  a  certain  form  sate  in  the 
schoolroom  and  prepared  their  lessons 
for  the  next  day,  while  a  master  occupied 
the  desk  to  superintend  and  keep  order. 
As  other  boys  who  were  in  the  same  form 
with  himself  were  doing  no  work,  Walter 
did  not  suppose  that  any  work  would  be 
expected  of  him  the  next  morning,  and  he 
therefore  occupied  his  time  in  writing  a 
long  letter  home.  When  this  was  over 
he  began  talking  to  Henderson,  of  whom 
he  had  a  thousand  questions  to  ask. 
Henderson's  chief  amusement  seemed  to 
consist  in  chaffing  everybody,  'yet  every- 
body seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  friend. 
At  nine  a  bell  rang,  the  whole  school  went 
to  chapel, .  where  a  short  evening  service 
was  held,  and  then  all  but  the  higher 
forms,  and  the  boys  who  had  separate 
rooms,  went  to  bed.  As  Walter  lay  down 
to  sleep,  he  felt  at  least  a  century  older 
than  he  had  done  that  morning.  Every- 
thing was  marvellously  new  to  him,  but 
on  the  whole  he  was  inclined  to  take  a 
bright  view  of  things.  Two  of  the  things 
which  had  happened  to  him  gave  him 
special  delight ;  the  sight  of  the  sea,  and 
the  happy  dawn — for  as  such  he  regarded 
it — of  a  genuine  hearty  boyish  friendship, 
both  with  Henderson  and  Kenrick.  When 
the  gas  was  turned  off,  tired  out  with  his 
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journey  and  his  excitement,  he  quickly  fell 
asleep. 

And,  falling  asleep,  he  at  once  passed 
into  the  land  of  dreams.  He  was  out  on 
the  sea  with  Kenrick  and  Henderson  in  a 
row-boat,  and  all  three  of  them  were  fishing. 
First  there  was  a  pull  at  Henderson's  line, 
and,  tugging  it  up,  he  caught  not  a  fish, 
but  Jones,  who,  after  a  few  flounderings, 
lay  down  in  the  fish-basket.  As  this  did 
not  in  the  least  surprise  any  of  them,  and 
excited  no  remark  whatever,  they  set  to 
work  again,  and  Kenrick  had  a  bite  this 
time,  which  proved  to  be  Howard  Tracy, 
whom  they  laid  quietly  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  Jones  assisting.  The  third  time 
Walter  himself  had  a  tug,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  hauling  up  Dubbs,  when  he  became 
conscious  that  the  boat  was  rocking  very 
violently,  and  he  felt  rather  surprised  that 
he  was  not  sea-sick.  This  seemed  to  give 
a  new  current  to  his  thoughts,  for  all  of  a 
sudden  he  was  out  riding  with  some  one, 
and  his  horse  began  to  rear  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  manner,  right  on  his  hind 
legs.  He  kept  his  seat  manfully, — but 
no !  that  last  rear  was  too  much,  and, 
suddenly  waking,  he  was  at  once  aware 
that  his  bed  was  rising  and  falling  in  a 
series  of  heavy  shakes  and  bumps,  whereby 
he  was  nearly  flung  off  the  mattress.  He 
instantly  guessed  the  cause,  for,  indeed, 
Kenrick  had  given  him  a  hint  of  such  a 
possibility.  He  knew  that  some  one, 
wishing  to  frighten  him,  had  got  under 
the  bed,  and  was  heaving  it  up  and  down 
with  his  back.  All  that  he  had  noticed 
when  he  undressed  was  that  there  were 
several  big  fellows  in  the  dormitory,  and 
he  knew  that  the  room  had  rather  a  bad 
reputation  for  disorder  and  bullying. 

Being  a  strong  little  fellow,  brave  as  a 
lion,  and  very  active,  Walter  was  afraid  of 
no  one,  so  springing  up  during  a  momentary 
cessation  of  the  mysterious  upheavals,  he 
instantly  made  a  dash  under  the  bed,  and 
seized  some  one  by  the  leg.  The  leg 
kicked  violently,  and  as  a  leg  is  a  particu- 
larly strong  limb,  it  succeeded  in  dis- 
engaging itself  from  Walter's  hands,  not, 
however,  till  it  had  left  a  slipper  as  a 
trophy ;  and  with  this  slipper  Walter 
pursued  a  dim  white  figure,  which  he 
could  just  see  scuttling  away  through  the 
darkness  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
This  figure  he  overtook  just  in  time  to  give 


it  some  resounding  smacks  with  the  sole 
of  the  slipper ;  when  the  figure  clutched  a 
counterpane  off  the  nearest  bed,  flung  it 
over  Walter,  and  made  good  an  escape, 
while  Walter  was  entangled,  Agamemnon- 
like,  in  the  voluminous  folds.  Walter, 
however,  still  kept  possession  of  the  slipper, 
and  was  determined  next  morning  to  dis- 
cover the  owner.  He  knew  that  it  was 
probably  some  bigger  fellow  who  had  been 
playing  this  game,  and  his  common-sense 
told  him  that  it  was  best  to  take  it  good- 
humouredly  as  a  joke,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  make  it  as  little  pleasant  as  possible 
for  the  perpetrator,  even  if  he  got  thrashed 
himself.  A  bully  or  a  joker  of  practical 
jokes  is  not  likely  to  do  things  which  cause 
himself  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort, 
even  if  he  succeeds  in  causing  a  still 
greater  amount  to  some  one  else. 

Walter  cared  very  little  for  this  adventure. 
It  certainly  annoyed  him  a  little,  and  it 
showed  him  that  some  of  the  others  in  his 
dormitory  must  be  more  or  less  brutes,  if 
they  could  find  it  amusing  to  break  the 
sleep  and  play  on  the  fears  of  a  new  boy 
the  very  night  of  his  arrival  among  them. 
But  he  thought  no  more  about  it,  and  was 
quite  determined  that  it  should  not  happen 
often. 

Far  different  was  the  case  with  poor  little 
Arthur  Eden,  another  new  boy — who,  as 
Walter  had  observed,  occupied  the  bed 
next  to  him.  He  had  been  roused  from  his 
first  sweet  sleep  in  the  same  way,  about 
the  same  time  as  Walter.  But  no  one  had 
prepared  him  for  this  annoyance,  and  as 
he  was  a  very  timid  child,  it  filled  him  with 
terror  ;  he  was  even  so  terrified  that  he  did 
not  know  what  it  was.  He  lay  quite  still, 
not  daring  to  speak  or  make  a  sound,  only 
clinging  to  his  mattress  with  both  hands 
in  an  agony  of  dread.  He  was  already 
worn  and  bewildered  with  the  events  of 
the  day.  He  had  fallen  among  the  Philis- 
tines ;  at  the  very  moment  of  his  arrival 
he  had  got  into  bad  hands,  the  hands  of 
boys  who  made  sport  of  his  weakness, 
corrupted  his  feelings,  and  lacerated  his 
heart.  He  was  very  young— a  mere  child 
of  twelve — and  in  the  innocence  of  his 
simplicity  he  had  unreservedly  answered 
all  their  questions,  and  prattled  to  them 
about  his  home,  about  his  twin  sister, 
about  nearly  all  his  cherished  secrets.  In 
that  short  space  of  time  he  had  afforded 
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materials  enough  for  the  coarse  jeers  of 
the  brutal  and  the  poignant  ridicule  of  the 
cruel  for  many  a  long  day.  Something  of 
this  derision  had  begun  already,  and  he 
had  found  no  secret  place  to  hide  his 
tears.  That  they  would  call  him  a  milk- 
sop, a  mollycoddle,  and  all  kinds  of 
horrid  names  he  knew,  and  he  had  tried 
manfully  to  bear  up  under  persecution.  It 
was  not  until  after  many  hot  and  silent 
drops  had  relieved  the  fever  of  his  over- 
wrought brain  that  sleep  had  come  to  him  ; 
and  now  it  was  broken  thus. 

O  parents  and  guardians — why,  knowing 
all  that  you  must  know,  do  you  send  such 
children  as  this  to  school  ?  Eden's  mother, 
indeed,  had  opposed  the  step,  but  his  guard- 
ian (for  the  boy's  father  was  dead),  see- 
ing that  he  was  being  spoilt  at  home,  and 
that  he  was  naturally  a  shrinking  and  timid 
lad,  had  urged  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
St.  Winifred's,  with  some  vague  notion  of 
making  a  man  of  him.  He  might  as  well 
have  thrown  a  piece  of  Brussels  lace  into 
the  fire  with  the  intention  of  changing  it 
into  open  ironwork.  The  proper  place  for 
little  Eden  would  have  been  some  country 
parsonage,  where  care  and  kindliness  might 
have  gradually  helped  him,  as  he  grew 
older,  to  acquire  the  faculties  which  he  had 
not ;  whereas,  in  this  case,  a  public  school 
only  impaired  for  a  time  in  that  weak  body 
the  bright  yet  delicate  qualities  which  he  had. 

The  big,  clumsy  ne'er-do-well  of  a  boy, 
Cradock  by  name,  who  was  choking  with 
secret  laughter  as  he  tilted  little  Eden's  bed 
— leaving  a  pause  of  frightful  suspense  now 
and  then  to  let  him  recover  breath  and 
realise  his  situation — was  as  raw  and  ill- 
trained  a  fellow  as  possible,  but  he  had 
nothing  in  him  wilfully  or  diabolically 
wicked.  If  he  had  been  similarly  treated 
he  would  have  broken  into  a  great  guffaw, 
and  emptied  his  water-jug  over  the  intruder  ; 
and  yet  if  he  could  have  seen  the  new  boy 
at  that  moment,  he  would  have  seen  that 
young  face — only  meant  as  yet  for  the 
smiles  of  childhood — white  with  an  almost 
idiotic  terror,  and  he  would  have  caught  a 
staring  and  meaningless  look  in  the  glassy 
eyes  which  were  naturally  so  bright  and 
blue.  But  he  really  did  not  know — being 
merely  an  overgrown  stupid  fellow — the 
mischief  he  was  doing,  and  the  absolutely 
horrible  torment  that  his  jest  (?)  was 
inflicting. 


Finding  that  his  joltings  produced  no 
apparent  effect,  and  thinking  that  Eden 
might,  by  some  strange  somnolence  peculiar 
to  new  boys,  sleep  through  it  all,  he  tilted 
the  bed  a  little  too  high,  and  then  indeed 
a  wild  shriek  rang  through  the  room  as  the 
mattress  and  clothes  tumbled  right  over 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  flung  the  child 
violently  on  the  floor.  Fortunately  the 
heap  of  bed-clothes  prevented  him  from 
being  much  hurt,  and  Cradock  had  just 
time  to  pick  him  up  and  huddle  him  into 
bed  again,  and  jump  back  into  his  own  bed, 
when  the  lamp  of  one  of  the  masters,  who 
had  been  attracted  by  Eden's  cry,  appeared 
through  the  door.  The  master,  finding  all 
quiet,  and  having  come  from  a  distant 
room,  supposed  that  his  ears  had  deceived 
him,  or  that  the  cry  was  some  accidental 
noise  outside  the  building.  He  merely 
walked  round  the  room,  and  seeing  Eden's 
bed-clothes  rather  tumbled,  kindly  helped 
the  trembling  child  to  replace  them  in  a 
more  comfortable  order,  and  left  the  room. 

'  I  say,  that's  quite  enough  for  one  night,' 
said  the  voice  of  one  of  the  boys,  when  the 
master  had  disappeared.  *  You  new  fellows 
can  go  to  sleep.  Nobody '11  tease  you  again 
to-night.'  The  speaker  was  Franklin, 
rather  a  scapegrace  in  some  respects,  but 
a  boy  of  no  unkindly  nature. 

The  light  and  the  noise  had  revealed  to 
Walter  something  of  what  must  have  taken 
place.  In  his  own  case,  he  cared  very  little 
for  the  assurance  that  he  would  not  be 
molested  again  that  night,  feeling  quite  sure 
that  he  could  hold  his  own  against  any 
one,  and  that  his  former  enemy  at  any  rate 
would  not  be  likely  to  assault  him  a  second 
time.  But  he  was  very,  very  glad  for  poor 
little  Eden's  sake,  having  caught  a  moment- 
ary glimpse  of  his  scared  and  pitiable  look. 

Walter  could  not  sleep  for  a  long  time  ; 
not  till  long  after  he  heard  from  the  regular 
breathings  of  the  others  that  they  were  all 
in  deep  slumber.  For  there  were  sounds 
which  came  from  Eden's  bed  which  dis- 
turbed his  heart  with  pity.  His  feelings 
bled  for  the  poor  little  fellow,  so  young  and 
fresh  from  home,  a  new-comer  like  himself, 
but  evidently  so  little  accustomed  to  this 
roughness  and  so  little  able  to  protect  his 
own  interests.  For  a  long  time  into  the 
night  he  heard  the  poor  child  crying  and 
sobbing  to  himself,  though  he  was  clearly 
trying  to  stifle  the  sound.  At  last  Walter 
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could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  feeling  sure 
that  the  rest  were  sound  asleep,  he  whispered 
in  his  kindest  tone,  for  he  didn't  know  his 
neighbour's  name — 

*  I  say,  you  little  new  fellow.' 

The  sound  of  sobbing  was  hushed  for 
a  moment,  but  the  boy  seemed  afraid  to 
answer  ;  so  Walter  said  again — 

'  Are  you  awake  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  a  weak,  childish  voice. 

'  Don't  be  afraid  ;  I'm  a  new  fellow,  too. 
Tell  me  your  name.' 

'  Eden,'  he  whispered  tremulously,  though 
reassured  by  the  kindly  tone  of  voice. 
'  Hush  !  hush  !  you'll  awake  some  one.' 

{No,  I  won't,'  said  Walter;  'here,  I'll 
come  and  speak  to  you ' ;  and  stepping 
noiselessly  out  of  bed,  he  whispered  in 
Eden's  ear,  '  Never  mind,  my  poor  little 
fellow ;  don't  be  frightened,  the  boy  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  you ;  he  was  only  shoving 
your  bed  up  and  down  for  a  joke.  Some 
one  did  the  same  to  me,  so  I  jumped  up 
and  licked  him  with  a  slipper.' 

'But  I  got  so  frightened.  Oh,  do  you 
think  they'll  do  it  again  to-night  ? ' 

'No,  certainly  not  again  to-night,'  said 
Walter,  '  they're  all  asleep  ;  and  if  any  one 
does  it  again  another  night,  you  must  just 
slip  out  of  bed  and  not  mind  it.  It  doesn't 
hurt.' 

'  Thank  you,'  whispered  Eden ;  '  you're 
very  kind,  and  nobody  else  has  been  kind 
to  me  here.  Will  you  tell  me  your  name  ? ' 

'  My  name's  Walter  Evson.  Do  you 
know  your  voice  and  look  remind  me  of 
my  little  brother.  There,'  he  said,  tucking 
him  up  in  bed,  'now  good-night,  and  go 
to  sleep.' 

The  little  fellow  pressed  Walter's  hand 
hard,  said  good-night,  and  soon  forgot  his 
misery  in  a  sleep  of  pure  weariness.  I  do 
not  think  that  he  would  have  slept  at  all 
that  night,  but  for  the  comforting  sense 
that  he  had  found,  to  lean  upon,  a  stronger 
nature  and  a  stronger  character  than  his 
own.  Walter  heard  him  breathing  peace- 
fully, and  then  he  too  fell  asleep,  and 
neither  woke  nor  dreamt  (that  he  was  aware 
of)  until  half-past  seven  the  next  morning, 
when  a  servant  roused  the  boys  by  ringing 
a  large  hand-bell  in  their  ears. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH 

SCHOOL  TROUBLES 

The  sorrows  of  thy  youthful  day 

Shall  make  thee  wise  in  coming  years  ; 

The  brightest  rainbows  ever  play 

Above  the  fountains  of  our  tears. — MACKAY. 

WALTER  jumped  up  and  began  to  dress 
at  once ;  Eden,  still  looking  pale  and 
frightened,  soon  followed  his  example,  and 
recognised  him  with  a  smile  of  gratitude. 
None  of  the  other  five  boys  who  occupied 
the  room  thought  of  stirring  until  the  chapel 
bell  began  to  ring,  which  left  them  the 
ample  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
their  orisons,  ablutions,  and  all  other 
necessary  preparations  ! 

Walter,  '  who  was  now  half- dressed, 
glanced  at  them  as  they  got  up,  to  discover 
the  owner  of  the  slipper,  which  he  still  kept 
in  his  possession.  He  watched  for  the  one- 
sandalled  enemy  as  eagerly  as  Pelias  may 
be  supposed  to  have  done.  First  Jones 
tumbled  out  of  bed,  not  even  deigning  a 
surly  recognition,  but  Jones  had  his  right 
complement  of  slippers^  Then  two  other 
fellows,  named  Anthony  and  Franklin,  not 
quite  so  big  as  Jones  ;  their  slippers  were 
all  right.  Then  Cradock,  who  looked  a 
little  shyly  at  Eden,  and,  after  a  while,  told 
him  that  he  was  only  playing  a  joke  the 
night  before,  and  was  sorry  for  having 
frightened  him ;  and  last,  Harpour,  the 
biggest  of  the  lot.  Harpour  was  one  of 
those  fellows  who  are  to  be  found  in  every 
school,  and  who  are  always  dangerous 
characters  :  a  huge  boy,  very  low  down  in 
the  forms,  very  strong,  very  stupid  in  work, 
rather  good-looking,  generally  cut  by  the 
better  sort,  unredeemed  by  any  natural 
taste  or  accomplishment,  wholly  without 
influence  except  among  little  boys  (whom 
he  alternately  bullied  and  spoilt),  and  only 
kept  at  school  by  his  friends  because  they 
were  rather  afraid  of  him,  and  did  not  quite 
know  what  to  do  with  him.  They  called 
it  'keeping  him  out  of  mischief,'  but  the 
mischief  he  did  at  school  was  a  thousand- 
fold greater  than  any  which  he  could  have 
done  elsewhere ;  for,  except  at  school,  he 
would  have  been  comparatively  powerless 
to  do  any  positive  harm. 

By  the  exhaustive  process  of  reasoning^ 
Walter  had  already  concluded  that  Harpouf 
must  have  been  his  nocturnal  disturber ; 
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and,  accordingly,  after  thrusting  a  foot  into  a 
slipper,  Harpour  began  to  exclaim,  *  Hallo  ! 
where's  my  other  slipper  ?  Confound  it, 
I  shall  be  late  ;  I  can't  dress  ;  where's  my 
other  slipper  ? ' 

Wishing  to  leave  him  without  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  betraying  himself  to 
have  been  the  author  of  last  night's  raid, 
Walter  made  no  sign,  until  Harpour,  who 
had  not  any  time  to  lose,  said  to  him — 

1  Hi  !  you  new  chap,  have  you  got  my 
slipper  ? ' 

'  I've  got  a  slipper,'  said  Walter  blandly. 

*  The  deuce  you  have  !  Then  give  it 
here,  this  minute.' 

'  I  captured  it  off  some  one's  leg,  who 
was  under  my  bed  last  night,'  said  Walter, 
giving  it  into  Harpour's  hand. 

'  The  deuce  you  did  ! ' 

1  Yes ;  and  I  smacked  the  fellow  with  it, 
as  I  will  do  again,  if  he  comes  again.' 

1  The  deuce  you  will !  Then  take  that 
for  your  impudence,' said  Harpour,  intending 
to  bring  down  the  slipper  on  his  shoulder ; 
but  Walter  dodged  down,  and  parrying  the 
blow  with  his  arm,  sent  the  slipper  in  a 
graceful  parabola  across  the  washhand- 
stand  into  Jones's  basin. 

'  So,  so,'  said  Harpour,  '•yorfre  a  pretty 
cool  hand,  you  are.  Well,  I've  no  time  to 
settle  accounts  with  you  now,  or  I  should 
be  late  for  chapel.  But  .  ,  . 

A  significant  pantomime  explained  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence,  and  then 
Harpour,  standing  in  his  one  slipper, 
hastily  adjourned  to  his  toilet.  Walter 
being  dressed  in  good  time,  knelt  down 
for  a  few  moments  of  hearty  prayer,  helped 
poor  Eden,  who  was  as  helpless  as  though 
he  had  been  always  dressed  by  a  servant, 
to  finish  dressing,  and  ran  across  the  court 
into  the  chapel  just  as  the  bell  stopped. 
There  were  still  two  minutes  before  the 
door  was  shut,  and  he  occupied  them  by 
watching  the  boys  as  they  streamed  in, 
many  of  them  with  their  waistcoats  only 
half  buttoned,  and  others  with  the  water- 
drops  still  dangling  from  their  hastily 
combed  hair.  He  saw  Tracy  saunter  in 
very  neat,  but  with  a  languid  air  of  dis- 
approbation, blushing  withal  as  he  entered ; 
Eden,  whose  large  eyes  looked  bewildered 
until  he  caught  sight  of  Walter  and  sate 
down  beside  him ;  Kenrick,  beaming  as 
ever,  who  nodded  to  him  as  he  passed  by ; 
Henderson,  who,  notwithstanding  the  time 


and  place,  found  opportunity  to  whisper  to 
him  a  hope  that  he  had  washed  his  desirable 
person  in  clear  water ;  Plumber,  looking  as 
if  his  credulity  had  been  gorged  beyond 
endurance  ;  Daubeny,  with  eyes  immovably 
fixed  in  the  determination  to  know  his 
lessons  that  day ;  and  lastly,  Harpour, 
who  had  just  time  to  scuffle  in,  hot,  breath- 
less, and  exceedingly  untidy,  as  the  chaplain 
began  the  opening  sentence. 

*  Where  am  I  to  go  now  ? '  asked  Eden, 
when  chapel  was  over. 

'Well,  Eden,  I  know  as  little  as  you. 
You'd  better  ask  your  tutor.  Here, 
Kenrick,'  said  Walter,  'which  of  those 
black  gowns  is  Mr.  Robertson  ?  —  this 
fellow's  tutor  and  mine.' 

Kenrick  pointed  out  one  of  the  masters, 
to  whom  Eden  went ;  and  then  Walter 
asked,  <  Where  am  I  to  go  to  Mr.  Paton's 
form  ? ' 

*  Here,  let  me  lead   the  victim    to  the 
sacrifice,'  said  Henderson  ;  '  O  for  a  wreath 
of  cypress  or  funeral  yew,  or ' 

'  Nettles  ? '  suggested  Kenrick. 

'Observe,  new  boy,'  said  Henderson, 
'your  eternal  friend's  delicate  insinuation 
that  you  are  a  donkey.  Here,  come  with 
me  and  I'll  take  you  to  be  patted  on.' 
Henderson's  exuberant  spirits  prevented 
his  ever  speaking  without  giving  vent  to 
slang,  bad  puns,  or  sheer  good-humoured 
nonsense. 

'  Aren't  you  in  that  form,  Kenrick  ? ' 
asked  Walter,  as  he  saw  him  diverging  to 
the  right. 

'  Oh  no  !  dear  me,  no  ! '  said  Henderson  ; 
'  /  am ;  but  the  eternal  friend  is  at  least 
two  forms  higher.  He,  let  me  tell  you,  is 
a  star  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  ;  he's  in 
the  Thicksides ' — meaning  the  Thucydides 
class.  'You'll  require  no  end  of  sky-climbing 
before  you  reach  his  altitude.  And  now, 
victim,  behold  your  sacrificial  priest,'  he 
said,  placing  Walter  at  the  end  of  a  table 
among  some  thirty  boys  who  were  seated 
in  front  of  a  master's  desk  in  the  large 
schoolroom,  in  various  parts  of  which  other 
forms  were  also  beginning  work  under 
similar  superintendence.  When  all  the 
forms  were  saying  lessons  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  room 
was  not  very  still,  and  that  a  master 
required  good  lungs  who  had  to  teach 
and  talk  there  for  hours. 

Not  that  Mr.  Paton's  form  contributed 
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very  much  to  the  quota  of  general  noise. 
Although  Henderson  had  chaffed  Daubeny 
on  his  virtuous  stillness,  yet  all  the  boys 
sat  very  nearly  as  quiet  as  Dubbs  himself 
during  school  hours.  Even  Henderson  and 
such  mercurial  spirits  were  awed  into  silence 
and  sobriety.  You  would  hardly  have 
known  that  in  that  quarter  of  the  room 
there  was  a  form  at  all.  Quicksilver  itself 
would  have  lost  its  volatility  under  Mr. 
Paton's  manipulation. 

It  was  hard  at  first  sight  to  say  why 
this  was.  Certainly  Mr.  Paton  set  many 
punishments,  but  so  did  other  masters  who 
had  not  half  his  success.  The  secret  was, 
that  Mr.  Paton  was  something  Qi^routinier^ 
and  that  was  the  word  which,  if  he  had 
known  it,  Kenrick  would  have  used  to 
describe  him.  If  he  set  an  imposition,  the 
imposition  must  be  done,  and  must  be 
done  at  a  certain  time,  without  appeal,  and 
causd  indictd.  Mr.  Paton  was  as  deaf  as 
Pluto  to  all  excuses,  and  as  inexorable  as 
Rhadamanthus  in  his  retributive  dispensa- 
tions. Neither  Orpheus  nor  Amphion 
would  have  moved  him.  Orpheus  might 
have  made  all  the  desks  and  forms  dance 
round  as  they  listened  to  his  song,  but  he 
could  never  have  got  Mr.  Paton  to  let  off 
fifty  lines ;  and  Amphion  would  have  been 
equally  unsuccessful  even  if  the  walls  of  the 
court  had  come  as  petitioners  in  obedience 
to  his  strains.  As  for  remitting  a  lesson, 
Mr.  Paton  would  not  have  done  it  if  St. 
Cecilia  herself  had  offered,  him  the  whole 
wreath  of  roses  which  the  admiring  angels 
twined  in  her  golden  hair. 

Mr.  Paton's  rule  was  not  the  leaden  rule 
of  Lesbos  ;  it  could  not  be  bent  to  suit  the 
diversities  of  individual  character,  but  was 
a  rule  iron  and  inflexible,  which  applied 
equally  to  all.  His  measure  was  that  of 
Procrustes ;  the  cleverest  boys  could  not 
stretch  themselves  beyond  it,  the  dullest 
were  mechanically  pulled  into  its  dimensions. 
Hence  some  fared  hardly  under  it ;  yet  let 
me  hasten  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  great  number  of  average  boys  it  was  a 
success.  The  discipline  which  he  estab- 
lished was  perfect,  and  though  many  boys 
winced  under  it  at  the  time,  it  was  valuable 
to  all  of  them,  especially  to  those  of  an  idle 
or  sluggish  tendency  ;  and  as  it  was  rigidly 
just  as  well  as  severe,  they  often  learned 
to  look  back  upon  it  with  gratitude  and 
respect. 


After  a  time  the  form  went  up  to  say  a 
lesson.  Each  boy  was  put  on  in  turn. 
When  it  came  to  Walter's  turn  Mr.  Paton 
first  inquired  his  name,  which  he  entered 
with  extreme  neatness  in  his  class-book — a 
book  in  which  there  was  not  a  single  blot 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  He  then 
put  him  on  as  he  had  put  on  the  rest. 

'  I  had  no  book,  sir,  and  didn't  know 
what  the  lesson  was,'  said  Walter. 

'  Excuses,  sir,  excuses  ! '  said  Mr.  Paton 
sternly  ;  *  you  mean  that  you  haven't  learnt 
the  lesson.' 

'Yes,  sir.' 

*  A  bad  beginning,  Evson  ;  bring  me  no 
excuses  in  future.  You  must  write  the 
lesson  out.'  And  an  ominous  entry  imply- 
ing this  fact  was  recorded  against  Walter's 
freshly -entered  name.  Most  men  would 
have  excused  the  first  punishment,  and 
contented  themselves  with  a  word  of  ad- 
monition ;  but  this  wasn't  Mr.  Paton's 
way.  He  held  with  Escalus  that — 

Mercy  is  not  itself  that  oft  looks  so  ; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe.1 

Now  it  happened  that  Walter  hated 
excuses,  and  had  always  looked  on  them 
as  first  cousins  to  lies,  and  he  determined 
never  again  to  render  to  Mr.  Paton  any 
reason  which  could  by  any  possibility  be 
construed  into  an  excuse.  He  therefore 
had  to  undergo  a  large  amount  of  punish- 
ment, which  he  flattered  himself  could  not 
by  any  possibility  have  been  avoided. 

On  this  occasion  Henderson  was  also 
turned,  and  with  him  a  boy  named  Bliss. 
It  was  quite  impossible  for  Henderson  to 
be  unemployed  on  some  nonsense,  and 
heedless  of  the  fact  that  he  was  himself 
Bliss's  companion  in  misfortune,  he  opened 
a  poetry-book,  and  taking  Lycidas  as  his 
model,  sat  unusually  still,  while  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  composing  a  'Lament  for 
Blissidas,'  beginning  pathetically — 

Poor  Blissidas  is  turned  ;  turned  ere  his  prime 
Young  Blissidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer  ; 
Who  would  not  weep  for  Blissidas  ?     He  knew 
Himself  to  say  his  Rep.— but  give  him  time — 
He  must  not  quaff  his  glass  of  watery  beer 
Unchaffed,  or  write,  his  paper  ruled  and  lined, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  jeer. 

Til  lick  you,  Flip,  after  school,'  said 
the  wrathful  Bliss,  shaking  his  fist,  as 

1  Measure  for  Measure,  \\.  i. 
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Henderson  began  to  whisper  to  him  this 
monody. 

'Why  do  they  call  you  Flip?'  asked 
Walter,  laughing. 

.' Short  for  Flibbertygibbet,'  said  Bliss. 

*  Bliss,  Henderson,  and  Evson,  do  me 
two  hundred  lines  each,5  said  Mr.  Paton  ; 
and  so,  on  this,  his  first  morning  in  school, 
a  second  punishment  was  entered  against 
Walter's  name. 

'Whew-w-w  .  .  .  abomination  of  .  .  . 
spoken  of  by  .  .  .  hush  ! '  was  Henderson's 
whispered  comment.  *  I  call  that  hard 
lines.'  But  he  continued  his  *  Lament 
for  Blissidas'  notwithstanding,  introdu- 
cing St.  Winifred  and  other  mourners 
over  Bliss's  fate,  and  ending  with  the 
admonition  that  in  writing  the  lines  he 
was — 

To  touch  the  tender  tops  of  various  quills, 
And  mind  and  dot  his  quaint  enamelled  i's. 

When  Walter  asked  his  tutor  for  the 
paper  on  which  to  write  his  punishment, 
Mr.  Robertson  said  to  him,  *  Already, 
Evson  1 '  in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  and 
with  a  sarcasm  hardly  inferior  to  that  of 
Talleyrand's  celebrated  'Dejl'  'Two 
hundred  lines  and  a  lesson  to  write  out 
already ! '  Bitter ;  with  no  sign  of  sym- 
pathy, without  one  word  of  inquiry,  of 
encouragement  for  the  future,  or  warning 
about  the  past — no  advice  given,  no  interest 
shown ;  no  wonder  that  Walter  never  got 
on  with  his  tutor. 

The  days  that  began  for  Walter  from 
this  time  were  days  of  darkness  and  dis- 
appointment. He  was  not  deficient  in 
natural  ability,  but  he  had  undergone  no 
special  training  for  St.  Winifred's  school, 
and  consequently  many  things  were  new 
to  him  in  which  other  boys  had  been  pre- 
viously trained.  The  practice  of  learning 
grammar  by  means  of  Latin  rules  was 
particularly  trying  to  him.  He  could  have 
easily  mastered  the  facts  which  the  rules 
were  intended  to  impress,  but  the  empirical 
process  suggested  for  arriving  at  the  facts 
he  could  not  remember,  even  if  he  could 
have  construed  the  crabbed  Latin  in  which 
it  was  conveyed.  His  father,  too,  had 
never  greatly  cultivated  his  powers  of 
memory,  and  hence  he  felt  serious  diffi- 
culty at  first  with  the  long  lessons  that  had 
to  be  learnt  by  heart. 

Mr.  Paton's  system  was  simply  this,      If 


a  boy  failed  in  a  lesson  from  any  mundane 
cause  whatever,  he  had  to  write  it  out ;  if 
he  failed  to  bring  it  written  out,  he  had  to 
write  it  twice  ;  if  he  was  turned  in  a  second 
lesson  he  was  sent  to  detention,  i.e.  he 
was  kept  in  during  play- hours ;  if  this 
process  was  long  continued  he  was  sent 
to  the  headmaster  in  disgrace,  and  ran  the 
chance  of  being  flogged  as  an  incorrigible 
idler.  Mr.  Paton,  who  was  devoted  to  a 
system,  made  no  allowance  for  difference 
of  ability,  or  for  idiosyncrasies  of  tempera- 
ment ;  he  was  a  truly  good  man,  at  bottom 
a  really  kind-hearted  man,  and  a  genuine 
Christian ;  but  the  system  which  he  had 
adopted  was  his  'idol  of  the  cave,'  and,  as 
we  said  before,  the  justice  of  flexible  adap- 
tation was  unknown  to  him. 

Now,  the  way  the  system  worked  on 
Walter  was  this : — He  failed  in  lessons 
because  they  were  so  new  to  him  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  master  them.  He 
was  not  accustomed  to  work  in  such  a 
crowded  and  noisy  place  as  the  great 
schoolroom,  and  the  early  hour  for  going 
to  bed  left  little  time  for  evening  work. 
Accordingly  he  often  failed,  and  whenever 
he  did,  the  impositions  or  detentions,  or 
both,  took  away  from  his  available  time 
for  mastering  his  difficulties,  and  as  this 
necessitated  fresh  failures,  every  single 
punishment  became  frightfully  accumu- 
lative, and,  alas !  before  six  weeks  were 
over,  Walter  was  '  sent  up  for  bad '  to  the 
headmaster. '  By  this  he  felt  degraded  and 
discouraged  to  the  last  degree.  Moreover, 
harm  was  done  to  him  in  many  other  ways. 
Conscious  that  all  this  disgrace  had  come 
upon  him  without  any  serious  fault  of  his 
own,  and  even  in  spite  of  his  direct  and 
strenuous  efforts,  he  became  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  injustice  and  undeserved 
persecution.  The  apparent  uselessness  of 
every  attempt  to  shake  himself  free  from 
these  trammels  of  routine  rendered  him 
desperate  and  reckless,  and  the  serious 
diminution  of  his  hours  for  play  and  exer- 
cise made  him  dispirited  and  out  of  sorts. 
And  all  this  brought  on  a  bitter  fit  of  home- 
sickness, during  which  he  often  thought  of 
writing  home  and  imploring  to  be  removed 
from  the  school,  or  even  of  taking  his  de- 
liverance into  his  own  hands,  and  running 
away  himself.  But  he  knew  that  his  father 
and  mother  were  already  distressed  beyond 
measure  to  hear  of  the  mill-round  of  punish- 
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ment  and  discredit  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  about  which  he  frankly  informed  them  ; 
so  for  their  sakes  he  determined  to  bear  up 
a  little  longer. 

Walter  was  getting  a  bad  name  as  an 
idler,  and  was  fast  losing  his  self-respect. 
And  when  that  sheet-anchor  is  once  lost, 
anything  may  happen  to  the  ship  ;  however 
gay  its  trim,  however  taut  its  sides,  how- 
ever delicate  and  beautiful  the  curve  of  its 
prow,  it  may  drive  before  the  gale,  it  may 
be  dashed  pitilessly  among  the  iron  rocks, 
or  stranded  hopelessly  upon  the  harbour 
bar.  A  little  more  of  this  discipline,  and 
a  boy  naturally  noble-hearted  and  capable 
might  have  been  transformed  into  a  mere 
moon-calf,  like  poor  Plumber,  or  a  cruel 
and  vicious  bully,  like  Harpour  or  Jones. 

Happily  he  was  saved  by  other  influences 
from  wholly  losing  his  self-respect.  He 
was  saved  from  it  by  one  or  two  kindly 
and  genial  friendships  ;  by  success  in  other 
efforts,  and  by  the  happy  consciousness 
that  his  presence  at  St.  Winifred's  was  a 
help  and  comfort  to  some  who  needed  such 
assistance  with  sore  need. 

One  afternoon  he  was  sitting  discon- 
solately on  a  bench  which  ran  along  a 
blank  wall  on  one  side  of  the  court,  doing 
absolutely  nothing.  He  was  too  disgusted 
with  the  world  and  with  himself  even  to 
take  up  a  novel.  It  was  three  o'clock,  and 
the  court  was  deserted  for  the  playground, 
as  a  match  had  been  announced  that  after- 
noon between  the  sixth  form  and  the  school, 
at  which  all  but  a  very  few  (who  never  did 
anything  but  loaf  about)  were  either  play- 
ing or  looking  on.  To  sit  with  his  head 
bent  down,  on  a  bench  in  an  empty  court 
doing  nothing  while  a  game  was  going  on, 
was  very  unlike  the  Walter  Evson  of  two 
months  before  ;  but  at  that  moment  Walter 
was  weary  of  detention,  which  was  just 
over ;  he  was  burdened  with  punishments, 
he  was  half  sick  for  want  of  exercise,  and 
he  was  too  much  out  of  spirits  to  do  any- 
thing. 

Kenrick  and  Henderson  had  noticed  and 
lamented  the  change  in  him.  Not  exactly 
knowing  the  causes  of  his  ill-success,  they 
were  astonished  to  find  so  apparently  clever 
a  boy  taking  his  place  among  the  sluggards 
and  dunces.  With  this,  however,  they 
concerned  themselves  less  than  with  'the 
settled  gloom  which  was  falling  over  him, 
and  which  rendered  him  much  less  avail- 


able when  they  wanted  to  refresh  themselves 
by  talking  a  little  nonsense,  or  amusing 
themselves  in  any  other  way.  On  this 
day,  guessing  how  it  was  likely  to  be, 
Kenrick  had  proposed  not  to  join  the  game 
until  detention  was  over,  and  then  to  make 
Evson  come  up  and  play ;  and  Henderson 
had  kindly  offered  to  stay  with  him,  and 
add  his  persuasions  to  his  friend's. 

As  they  came  out  ready  dressed  for  foot- 
ball they  caught  sight  of  him. 

'  Come  along,  old  fellow ;  you're  surely 
going  to  fight  for  the  school  against  the 
sixth,'  said  Kenrick. 

'Isn't  it  too  late?' 

1  No  ;  any  one  is  allowed  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  grace.' 

'  Excuse  number  one  bowled  down,'  said 
Henderson. 

( But  I'm  not  dressed  ;  I  shan't  have  time 
to  put  on  my  jersey.' 

'  Never  mind,  you'll  only  want  your  cap 
and  belt,  and  can  play  in  your  shirt-sleeves.' 

'  There  goes  excuse  number  two  ;  so  cut 
along,'  said  Henderson,  c  and  get  your  belt. 
We'll  wait  for  you  here.  Why,  the  eternal 
friend's  getting  as  wasted  with  misery  as 
the  daughter  of  Babylon,'  said  Henderson, 
as  Walter  ran  off. 

« Yes,'  said  Kenrick ;  '  I  don't  like  to  see 
that  glum  look  instead  of  the  merry  face 
he  came  with.  Never  mind ;  the  game'll 
do  him  good ;  I  never  saw  such  a  player ; 
he  looks  just  like  the  British  lion  when  he 
gets  into  the  middle  of  the  fray ;  plunges 
at  everything,  and  shakes  his  mane.  Here 
he  is  ;  come  along.' 

They  ran  up  and  found  a  hotly-contested 
game  swaying  to  and  fro  between  the  goals  ; 
and  Walter,  who  was  very  active  and  a 
first-rate  runner,  was  soon  in  the  thick  of 
it.  As  the  evenness  of  the  match  grew 
more  apparent  the  players  got  more  and 
more  excited.  It  had  been  already  played 
several  times,  and  no  base  had  been  kicked, 
except  once  by  each  side,  when  the  scale 
had  been  turned  by  a  heavy  wind.  Hence 
they  exhibited  the  greatest  eagerness,  as 
school  and  sixth  alike  held  it  a  strong  point 
of  honour  to  win,  and  a  shout  of  approval 
greeted  any  successful  catch  or  vigorous 
kick. 

Whenever  the  ball  was  driven  beyond  the 
bounds,  it  was  kicked  straight  in,  generally 
a  short  distance  only,  and  the  players  on 
both  sides  struggled  for  it  as  it  fell. 
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During  one  of  these  momentary  pauses 
Kenrick  whispered  to  Walter,  <  I  say, 
Evson,  next  time  it's  driven  outside  I'll 
try  to  get  it,  and  if  you'll  stand  just  beyond 
the  crowd  I'll  kick  it  to  you,  and  you  can 
try  a  run.' 

4  Thanks,3  said  Walter  eagerly,  « I'll  do 
my  best.' 

The  opportunity  soon  occurred.  Kenrick 
ran  for  the  ball ;  a  glance  showed  him 
where  Walter  was  standing ;  he  kicked  it 
with  precision,  and  not  too  high,  so  that 
there  was  no  time  for  the  rest  to  watch 
where  it  was  likely  to  descend.  Walter 
caught  it,  and  before  the  others  could 
recover  from  their  surprise,  was  off  like  an 
arrow.  Of  course  the  whole  of  the  opposite 
side  were  upon  him  in  a  moment,  and  he 
had  to  be  as  quick  as  a  deer,  and  as  wary 
as  a  cat.  But  now  his  splendid  running 
came  in,  and  he  was  besides  rather  fresher 
than  the  rest.  He  dodged,  he  made  wide 
detours,  he  tripped  some  and  sprang  past 
others,  he  dived  under  arms  and  through 
legs,  he  shook  off  every  touch,  wrenched 
himself  free  from  one  capturer  by  leaving 
in  his  hands  the  whole  shoulder  of  his  shirt, 
and  got  nearer  and, nearer  to  the  goal.  At 
last  he  saw  that  there  was  one  part  of  the 
field  comparatively  undefended ;  in  this 
direction  he  darted  like  lightning — charged 
and  spilt,  by  the  vehemence  of  his  impulse, 
two  fellows  who  stood  with  outstretched 
arms  to  stop  him — seized  the  favourable 
instant,  and  by  a  swift  and  clever  drop-kick 
sent  the  ball  flying  over  the  bar  amid 
deafening  cheers,  just  as  half  the  other  side 
flung  him  down  and  precipitated  themselves 
over  his  body. 

The  run  was  so  brilliant  and  so  plucky, 
and  the  last  burst  so  splendid,  that  even 
the  defeated  side  could  hardly  forbear  to 
cheer  him.  As  for  the  conquerors,  their 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds ;  they  shook 
Walter  by  the  hand,  patted  him  on  the 
back,  clapped  him,  and  at  last  lifted  him 
on  their  shoulders  for  general  inspection. 
As  yet  he  was  known  to  very  few,  and 
'  Who's  that  little  fellow  who  got  the  school 
a  base  ? '  was  a  question  which  was  heard 
on  every  side. 

*  That's  Evson  ;  a  new  fellow,'  answered 
Kenrick,  Henderson,  and  all  who  knew 
him,  as  fast  as  they  could,  in  reply  to  the 
general  queries.  They  were  proud  to  know 
him  just  then,  and  this  little  triumph 


occurred  in  the  nick  of  time  to  raise  poor 
Walter  in  his  own  estimation. 

'Thanks,  Kenrick,  thanks,3  he  said, 
warmly  grasping  his  friend's  hand,  as  they 
left  the  field.  *  They  ought  to  have  cheered 
yoU)  not  me,  for  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you  I 
should  not  have  got  that  base.' 

*  Pooh  ! '  was  the  answer  ;  '  I  couldn't 
have  got  it  myself  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  and  even  if  I  could,  it  is  at  least 
as  much  pleasure  to  me  that  you  should 
have  kicked  it.' 

Of  all  earthly  spectacles  few  are  more 
beautiful,  and  in  some  aspects  more  touch- 
ing, than  a  friendship  between  two  boys, 
unalloyed  by  any  taint  of  selfishness,  in- 
discriminating  in  its  genuine  enthusiasm, 
delicate  in  its  natural  reserve.  It  is  not 
always  because  the  hearts  of  men  are  wiser, 
purer,  or  better  than  the  hearts  of  boys, 
that  'summae  puerorum  amicitiae  saepe 
cum  toga  deponuntur.' 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH 

A   BURST   OF  WILFULNESS 

Nunquamne  reponam 
Vexatus  toties  ? — Juv.  i.  i. 

ALTHOUGH  Walter's  football  triumphs  pre- 
vented him  from  losing  self-respect  and 
sinking  into  wretchlessness  or  desperation, 
they  did  not  save  him  from  his  usual 
arrears  of  punishment  and  extra  work. 
Besides  this,  it  annoyed  him  bitterly  to  be 
always,  and  in  spite  of  all  effort,  bottom, 
or  nearly  bottom,  of  his  form.  He  knew 
that  this  grieved  and  disappointed  his 
parents  nearly  as  much  as  himself,  and 
he  feared  that  they  would  not  understand 
the  reason  which,  in  his  case,  rendered  it 
excusable — viz.  the  enormous  amount  of 
purely  routine  work  for  which  other  boys 
had  been  prepared  by  previous  training, 
and  in  which,  under  his  present  discourage- 
ments and  inconveniences,  he  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  recover  ground.  It  was  hard  to 
be  below  boys  to  whom  he  knew  himself  to 
be  superior  in  every  intellectual  quality ;  it 
was  hard  for  a  boy  really  clever  and  lively 
to  be  set  down  at  once  as  an  idler  and 
dunce.  And  it  made  Walter  very  miser- 
able. For  meanwhile  Mr.  Paton  had 
taken  quite  a  wrong  view  of  his  character. 
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He  answered  so  well  at  times,  construed 
so  happily,  and  showed  such  bright  flashes 
of  intelligence  and  interest  in  parts  of  his 
work,  that  Mr.  Paton,  making  no  allowance 
for  new  methods  and  an  untrained  memory, 
set  him  down,  by  an  error  of  judgment,  as 
at  once  able  and  obstinate,  capable  of  doing 
excellently,  and  wilfully  refusing  to  do  so. 
This  was  a  phase  of  character  which  always 
excited  his  indignation  ;  and  it  was  for  the 
boy's  own  sake  that  he  set  himself  to 
correct  it,  if  possible.  On  both  sides, 
therefore,  there  was  some  misunderstand- 
ing, and  a  consequent  exacerbation  of  mind 
which  told  injuriously  on  their  daily  inter- 
course. 

Walter's  vexation  and  misery  reached  its 
acme  on  the  receipt  by  his  father  of  his 
first  school  character,  which  document  his 
father  sent  back  for  Walter's  own  perusal, 
with  a  letter  which,  if  not  actually  reproach- 
ful, was  at  least  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  in 
tone. 

For  the  character  itself  Walter  cared 
little,  knowing  well  that  it  was  founded 
throughout  on  misapprehension ;  but  his 
father's  letter  stirred  the  very  depths  of  his 
heart,  and  made  them  turbid  with  passion 
and  sorrow.  He  received  it  at  dinner-time, 
and  read  it  as  he  went  across  the  court  to 
the  detention-room,  of  which  he  was  now 
so  frequent  an  occupant.  It  was  a  bright 
November  day,  and  he  longed  to  be  out  at 
some  game,  or  among  the  hills,  or  on  the 
shore.  Instead  of  that,  he  was  doomed 
for  his  failures  to  two  long  weary  hours  of 
mechanical  pen-driving,  of  which  the  results 
were  torn  up  when  the  two  hours  were 
over.  He  had  had  no  recreation  for  the 
last  week ;  all  his  spare  time  had  been 
taken  up  with  impositions  ;  Mr.  Robertson 
had  given  him  a  severe  and  angry  lecture 
that  morning  ;  even  Mr.  Paton,  who  rarely 
used  strong  language,  had  called  him 
intolerable  and  incorrigible,  and  had 
threatened  a  second  report  to  the  head- 
master, because  this  was  the  tenth  succes- 
sive Greek  grammar  lesson  in  which  he 
had  failed.  Added  to  all  this,  he  was 
suffering  from  headache  and  lassitude. 
And  now  his  father's  letter  was  the  severest 
of  his  misfortunes.  A  rebellious,  indignant, 
and  violent  spirit  rose  in  him.  Was  he 
always,  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  to  be 
bullied,  baited,  driven,  misunderstood,  and 
crushed  in  this  way  ?  If  it  was  of  no  use 


trying  to  be  good,  and  to  do  his  duty,  how 
would  it  do  to  try  the  other  experiment — to 
fling  off  the  trammels  of  duty  and  principle 
altogether;  to  do  all  those  things  which 
inclination  suggested  and  the  moral  sense 
forbade  ; — to  enjoy  himself;  to  declare  him- 
self on  the  side  of  pleasure  and  self-indul- 
gence ?  Certainly  this  would  save  him 
from  much  unpleasantness  and  annoyance 
in  many  ways.  He  was  young,  vigorous, 
active  ;  he  might  easily  make  himself  more 
popular  than  he  was  with  the  boys  ;  and  as 
for  the  authorities,  do  what  he  would,  it 
appeared  that  he  could  hardly  be  in  worse 
disrepute  than  now.  Vice  bade  high  :  as 
he  thought  of  it  all,  his  pen  flew  faster,  and 
his  pulse  seemed  to  send  the  blood  bound- 
ing through  his  veins  as  he  tightened  the 
grasp  of  his  left  hand  round  the  edge  of 
the  desk. 

Hitherto  the  ideal  which  he  had  set 
before  him,  as  the  standard  to  be  attained 
during  his  school  life,  had  been  one  in 
which  a  successful  devotion  to  duty,  and  a 
real  effort  to  attain  to  '  godliness  and  good 
learning,'  had  borne  the  largest  share. 
But  on  this  morning  a  very  different  ideal 
rose  before  him ;  he  would  abandon  all 
interest  in  school  work,  and  only  aim  at 
being  a  gay,  high-spirited  boy,  living  solely 
for  pleasure,  amusement,  and  idleness. 
There  were  many  such  around  him — 
heroes  among  their  schoolfellows,  popular, 
applauded,  and  proud.  Sin  seemed  to  sit 
lightly  and  gracefully  upon  them.  En- 
dowed as  he  was  with  many  gifts,  to  this 
condition  at  least  he  felt  that  he  could 
easily  attain.  It  was  an  ideal  not,  alas  ! 
unnatural  to  the  perilous  age 

When  young  Dionysus  seems 
All  joyous  as  he  burst  upon  the  East 
.  A  jocund  and  a  welcome  conqueror  ; 
And  Aphrodite,  sweet  as  from  the  sea 
She  rose,  and  floated  in  her  pearly  shell 
A  laughing  girl ;  when  lawless  will  erects 
Honour's  gay  temple  on  the  Mount  of  God, 
And  meek  obedience  bears  the  coward's  brand  ; 
.  While  Satan  in  celestial  panoply 
With  Sin,  his  lady,  smiling  by  his  side, 
Defies  all  heaven  to  arms. 

Yes  ;  he  would  follow  the  multitude  to 
share  all  the  folly  which  he  saw  being  done 
around  him ;  it  looked  a  joyous  and 
delightful  prospect.  He  gazed  on  the 
bright  vision  of  sin,  on  the  laughing  waters 
of  pleasure ;  and  did  not  know  that  the 
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brightness  was  a  mirage  of  the  desert,  the 
iridescence  a  film  over  a  stagnant  pool, 

The  letter  from  home  was  his  chief 
stumbling-block.  He  loved  his  father  and 
mother  with  almost  passionate  devotion ; 
he  clung  to  his  home  with  an  intensity  of 
concentrated  love.  He  really  had  tried  to 
please  them,  and  to  do  his  best ;  but  yet 
they  didn't  seem  to  give  him  credit  for  it. 
Look  at  this  cold  reproachful  letter;  it 
maddened  him  to  think  of  it. 

There  was  only  one  thing  which  checked 
him.  It  was  a  little  voice,  which  had 
been  more  silent  lately,  because  other  and 
passionate  tones  were  heard  more  loudly ; 
but  yet  even  from  a  child  poor  Walter  had 
been  accustomed  to  listen  with  reverence 
to  its  admonitions.  It  was  a  voice  behind 
him  saying — '  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in 
it ' ;  now  that  he  was  turning  aside  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left.  But  the  still 
accents  in  which  it  whispered  of  patience 
were  drowned  just  now  in  the  clamorous 
turbulence  of  those  other  voices  of  appeal. 

The  two  hours  of  detention  were  over, 
and  the  struggle  was  over  too.  Walter 
drew  his  pen  with  a  fierce  and  angry  scrawl 
over  the  lines  he  had  written,  showed  them 
up  to  the  master  in  attendance  with  a  care- 
less and  almost  impudent  air,  and  was 
hardly  out  of  the  room  before  he  gave  a 
shout  of  emancipation  and  defiance.  Im- 
patience and  passion  had  won  the  day. 

He  ran  up  to  the  playground  as  hard  as 
he  could  tear  to  work  off  the  excitement  of 
his  spirits,  and  get  rid  of  the  inward 
turmoil.  On  the  grass  bank  at  the  far  end 
of  it  he  saw  two  boys  seated,  whom  he 
knew  at  once  to  be  Henderpon  and  Ken- 
rick,  who,  for  a  wonder,  were  reading,  not 
green  novels,  but  Shakspeare  ! 

1  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Henderson,'  he 
said ;  '  I  can't  and  I  ivorit  stand  this  any 
longer.  It's  the  last  detention  breaks  the 
boy's  back.  I  hate  St.  Winifred's,  I  hate 
Dr.  Lane,  I  hate  Robertson,  and  I  hatey 
hate,  hate  Paton,'  he  said,  stamping  angrily. 

'Hooroop!'  said  Henderson;  'so  the 
patient  Evson  is  on  fire  at  last.  Tell  it 
not  to  Dubbs  ! ' 

1  Why,  Walter,  what's  all  this  about  ? ' 
asked  Kenrick. 

'Why,  Ken,'  said  Walter,  more  quietly, 
'  here's  a  history  of  my  life :  Greek 
grammar,  lines,  detention,  caning — caning, 
detention,  lines,  Greek  grammar.  I'm 


sick  of  it ;  I  carft  and  I  won't  stand  it  any 
more.' 

'Whether,'  spouted  Henderson,  from  the 
volume  on  his  knee — 

1  Whether  'twere  nobler  for  the  mind  to  surfer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing  end  them  ! ' 

'  End  them  I  will,'  said  Walter ;  ' some- 
how, I'll  pay  him  out,  depend  upon  it.' 

'  Recte  si  possis,  si  non  quocunque  modo,' 
said  Somers,  the  head  of  the  school,  whose 
fag  Walter  was,  and  who,  passing  by  at 
the  moment,  caught  the  last  sentence ; 
'  what  is  the  excitement  among  you  small 
boys  ? ' 

'The  old  story,  pitching  into  Paton,' 
said  Kenrick,  indifferently,  and  rather 
contemptuously  ;  for  he  was  a  protege*  of 
Somers,  and  felt  annoyed  that  he  should 
see  Walter's  unreasonable  display ;  the 
more  so  as  Somers  had  asked  him  already, 
'  why  he  was  so  much  with  that  idle  new 
fellow  who  was  always  being  placed  lag  in 
his  form  ? ' 

'  What's  it  all  about  ? '  asked  Somers  of 
Kenrick. 

'  Because  he  gets  lines  for  missing  his 
grammar,  I  suppose.'  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  tone  which  was  especially 
offensive  to  Walter ;  for  it  sounded  as  if 
Kenrick  wanted  to  show  him  the  cold 
shoulder  before  his  great  friend,  the  head 
of  the  school. 

'  Oh,  that  all  ?  Well,  my  dear  fellow, 
the  remedy's  easy ;  work  at  it  a  little 
harder ' ;  and  Somers  walked  on,  humming 
a  tune. 

'I  wonder  what  he  calls  harder}  said 
Walter,  shaking  his  fist ;  '  when  I  first 
came  I  used  to  get  up  quite  early  in  the 
morning,  and  learn  it  till  I  was  half  stupid ; 
I  wonder  whether  he  ever  did  as  much  ? ' 

'  Well,  but  it's  no  good  abusing  Paton,' 
said  Kenrick ;  '  of  course,  if  you  don't 
know  the  lesson,  he  concludes  you  haven't 
learnt  it.' 

'Thank  you  for  nothing,  Kenrick,'  said 
Walter  curtly  ;  '  come  along,  Flip.' 

Kenrick  was  vexed  ;  he  was  conscious 
of  having  shown  a  little  coolness  and  want 
of  sympathy  ;  and  he  looked  anxiously 
after  Henderson  and  Walter  as  they  walked 
away. 

Presently  he  started  up,  and  ran  after 
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them.  '  Don't  be  offended,  Walter,  my 
boy,3  he  said,  seizing  his  hand.  '  I  didn't 
mean  to  be  cold  just  now  ;  but,  really,  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  be  so  very  wrath- 
ful with  Paton  ;  what  can  a  master  do  if 
one  fails  in  a  lesson  two  or  three  times 
running  ?  he  must  punish  one,  I  suppose.' 

'  Hang  Paton,'  said  Walter,  shaking  off 
his  -hand  rather  angrily,  for  he  was  now 
thoroughly  out  of  temper. 

'  Oh,  very  well,  Evson,'  said  Kenrick, 
whose  chief  fault  was  an  intense  pride, 
which  took  fire  on  the  least  provocation, 
and  which  made  him  take  umbrage  at  the 
slightest  offence ;  *  catch  me  making  an 
advance  to  you  again.  Henderson,  you 
left  your  book  on  the  grass '  ;  and  turning 
on  his  heel,  he  walked  slowly  away — heavy 
at  heart,  for  he  liked  Walter  better  than 
any  other  boy  in  the  school,  and  was  half 
ashamed  to  break  with  him  about  such  a 
trifle. 

Henderson,  apart  from  his  somewhat 
frivolous  and  nonsensical  tone,  was  a  well- 
meaning  fellow.  When  he  was  walking 
with  Walter,  he  had  intended  to  chaff 
him  about  his  sudden  burst  of  ill -temper, 
and  jest  away  his  spirit  of  revenge  ;  but 
he  saw  that  poor  Walter  was  in  no  mood 
for  jokes,  and  he  quite  lacked  the  moral 
courage  to  give  good  advice  in  a  sober  or 
serious  way,  or  to  recommend  any  course 
because  it  was  rig'ht.  This,  at  present,  was 
beyond  Henderson's  standard  of  good,  so 
he  left  Walter  and  went  back  for  his  book. 

And  Walter,  flinging  into  the  school- 
room, found  several  spirits  seven  times 
more  wicked  than  himself,  and  fed  the  fire 
of  his  wrath  with  the  fuel  of  unbounded 
abuse,  mockery,  and  scorn  of  Mr.  Paton, 
in  which  he  was  heartily  abetted  by  the 
others,  who  hailed  all  indications  that 
Walter  was  likely  to  become  one  of  them- 
selves. And  that  evening,  instead  of 
attempting  to  get  up  any  of  his  work, 
Walter  wasted  the  whole  time  of  prepara- 
tion in  noise,  folly,  and  turbulence ;  for 
which  he  was  duly  punished  by  the  master 
on  duty. 

He  got  up  next  morning  breathing,  with 
a  sense  of  defiance  and  enjoyment,  his 
new  atmosphere  of  self-will.  He  of  course 
broke  down  utterly,  more  utterly  than  ever, 
in  his  morning  lessons,  and  got  a  propor- 
tionately longer  imposition.  Going  back 
to  his  place,  he  purposely  flung  down  his 


books  on  the  desk,  one  after  another,  with 
a  bang ;  and  for  each  book  which  he  had 
flung  down,  Mr.  Paton  gave  him  a  hundred 
lines,  whereupon  he  laughed  sarcastically, 
and  got  two  hundred  more.  Conscious 
that  the  boys  were  watching  with  some 
amusement  this  little  exhibition  of  temper 
and  trial  of  wills,  he  then  took  out  a  sheet 
of  paper,  wrote  on  it,  in  large  letters,  the 

words     TWO     HUNDRED     LINES     FOR    MR. 

PATON,  and,  amid  the  tittering  of  the  form, 
carried  it  up  to  Mr.  Paton's  desk. 

This  was  the  most  astoundingly  im- 
pudent and  insubordinate  act  which  had 
ever  been  done  to  Mr.  Paton  for  years, 
and  it  was  now  his  turn  to  be  angry.  But 
mastering  his  anger  with  admirable  deter- 
mination, he  merely  said — 'Evson,  you 
must  be  beside  yourself  this  morning ;  it 
is  very  rarely,  indeed,  that  a  new  boy  is 
so  far  gone  in  disobedience  as  this.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  you  are 
the  most  audacious  and  impertinent  new 
boy  with  whom  I  have  ever  had  to  deal.  I 
must  cane  you  in  my  room  after  detention, 
to  which  you  will  of  course  go.' 

'Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Walter,  with  a 
smile  of  impudent  sang  froid ;  and  the 
form  tittered  again  as  he  walked  noisily 
to  his  seat.  But  Mr.  Paton,  allowing  for 
his  violent  frame  of  mind,  took  no  notice 
of  this  last  affront. 

Whereupon  Walter,  taking  another  large 
piece  of  paper,  and  a  spluttering  quill  pen, 
wrote  on  it,  with  a  great  deal  of  scratch- 
ing— 

Due  from  W.  Evson 

to 
Mr.  Paton. 

For  missing  lesson  .  .100  lines. 

For  laying  down  books  .      300  lines. 

For  laughing  .          .  .      200  lines. 

For  writing  200  lines  .     A  caning. 

Detention,  of  course. 
Thank  you  for  nothing. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  he 
wrote  in  large  letters — '  No  Go  ! '  Which 
being  done,  he  passed  the  sheet  along  the 
form  pour  encourager  les  autres. 

'  Evson,'  said  Mr.  Paton  quietly,  '  bring 
me  that  paper.' 

Walter    took     it     up  —  looking    rather 
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alarmed  this  time — but  with  the  side  '  No 
go  ! '  uppermost. 

'  What  is  this,  Evson  ?  ' 
'  Number  ninety,  sir,'  said  Walter,  amid 
the  now  unconcealed  laughter  of  the  rest, 
who  knew  very  well  that  he  had  intended 
it  for  *  No  go.' 

Mr.  Paton  looked  curiously  at  Walter 
for  a  minute,  and  then  said  —  'Evson, 
Evson,  I  could  not  have  thought  you  so 
utterly  foolish.  Well,  you  know  that  each 
fresh  act  must  have  its  fresh  punishment. 
You  must  leave  the  room  now,  and  besides 
all  your  other  punishments  I  must  also 
report  you  to  the  headmaster.  You  can 
best  judge  with  what  result' 

This  was  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Paton's — a 
mistake  of  judgment  only — for  which  he 
cannot  be  blamed.  But  it  was  a  disastrous 
mistake.  Had  he  been  at  all  a  delicate 
judge  or  reader  of  the  phenomena  of  char- 
acter, he  would  have  observed  at  once 
that  at  that  moment  there  was  a  wild  spirit 
of  anger,  a  rankling  sense  of  injustice  and 
persecution  in  Walter's  heart,  which  no 
amount  of  punishment  could  have  cowed. 
Walter  just  then  might  without  the  least 
difficulty  have  been  goaded  into  some  act 
of  violence  which  would  have  rendered 
expulsion  from  the  school  an  unavoidable 
consequence.  So  easy  is  it  to  petrify  the 
will,  to  make  a  boy  bad  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  to  spoil,  with  no  intentions  but 
those  of  kindliness  and  justice,  the  promise 
of  a  fair  young  life.  For  when  the  will 
has  once  been  suffered  to  grow  rigid  by 
obstinacy — a  result  which  is  very  easy  to 
avoid — no  power  on  earth  can  bend  it 
at  the  time.  Had  Mr.  Paton  sent  Walter 
out  of  the  room  before  ;  had  he  at  the  end 
said,  '  Evson,  you  are  not  yourself  to-day, 
and  I  forgive  you,'  Walter  would  have 
been  in  a  moment  as  docile  and  as  humble 
as  a  child.  But  as  it  was,  he  left  the  room 
quite  coolly,  with  a  sneer  on  his  lips,  and 
banged  the  door ;  yet  the  next  moment, 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  court  alone, 
unsupported  by  the  countenance  of  those 
who  enjoyed  his  rebelliousness,  he  seated 
himself  on  a  bench  in  the  courtyard,  hung 
his  head  on  his  breast,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  If  any  friend  could  have 
seen  him  at  that  moment,  or  spoken  one 
word  in  season,  how  much  pain  the  poor 
boy  might  have  been  saved !  Kenrick 
happened  to  cross  the  court  ;  the  moment 


Walter  caught  sight  of  him  he  sate  with 
head  erect  and  arms  folded,  but  Kenrick 
was  not  to  be  deceived.  He  had  caught 
one  glimpse  of  Walter  first ;  he  saw  his 
eyes  wet  with  tears,  and  knew  that  he  was 
in  trouble.  He  hung  on  his  foot  doubt- 
fully for  one  moment — but  then  his  pride 
came  in  ;  he  remembered  the  little  pettish 
repulse  in  the  playground  the  day  before  ; 
the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  he  walked 
slowly  on. 

And  Walter's  heart  grew  as  hard  within 
him  as  a  stone. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH 

VOGUE   LA   GALERE 

Ah,  Diamond,  thou  little  knowest  what  mischief 
thou  hast  done.  — Life  of  Sir  /.  Newton. 

THAT  afternoon  Mr.  Paton,  going  into  the 
Combination  Room,  where  the  masters 
often  met,  threw  himself  into  one  of  the 
arm-chairs  with  an  unwonted  expression  of 
vexation  and  disgust  on  his  usually  placid 
features. 

'Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you, 
Paton?'  asked  Mr.  Robertson.  'Is  to- 
day's Times  too  liberal  for  your  notions,  or 
what?' 

'No,'  said  Mr.  Paton;  'but  I  have 
just  been  caning  Evson,  a  new  boy,  and 
the  fellow's  stubborn  obstinacy  and  un- 
accountable coolness  annoy  me  exceed- 
ingly.' 

'  Oh  yes  ;  he's  a  pupil  of  mine,  I'm  sorry 
to  say,  and  he  has  never  been  free  from 
punishment  since  he  came.  Even  your 
Procrustean  rule  seems  to  fail  with  him, 
Paton.  What  have  you  been  obliged  to 
cane  him  for  ? ' 

Mr.  Paton  related  Walter's  escapade. 

'  Well,  of  course  you  had  no  choice  but 
to  cane  him,'  replied  his  colleague,  '  for 
such  disobedience ;  but  how  did  he  take 
it?' 

'  In  the  oddest  way  possible.  He  came 
in  with  punctilious  politeness,  obviously 
assumed,  with  sarcastic  intentions.  When 
I  took  up  the  cane  he  stood  with  arms 
folded,  and  a  singularly  dogged  look ;  in 
fact,  his  manner  disarmed  me.  You  know 
I  detest  caning,  and  I  really  could  not  do 
it,  never  having  had  occasion  for  it  for 
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months  together.  I  gave  him  two  cuts, 
and  then  left  off.  "May  I  go,  sir?"  he 
asked.  "  Yes,"  I  said,  and  he  left  the  room 
with  a  bow,  and  a  "  Thank  you,  sir."  I  am 
really  sorry  for  the  boy ;  for  as  I  was 
obliged  to  send  him  to  Dr.  Lane,  he  will 
probably  get  another  flogging  from  him.' 

'What  a  worthless  boy  he  must  be,' 
answered  Mr.  Robertson. 

'  No,  not  exactly  worthless ;  there's 
something  about  him  I  can't  help  liking ; 
but  most  impudent  and  stubborn.' 

*  Excuse  me,'  said  Mr.  Percival,  another 
of  the   masters,    who   had  been  listening 
attentively  to  the  conversation.      '  I  humbly 
venture  to  think  that  you're  both  mistaken 
in  that  boy.      I  like  him  exceedingly,  and 
think  him  as  promising  a  lad  as  any  in  the 
school.      I    never   knew   any   boy  behave 
more  modestly  and  respectfully.' 

'Why,  how  do  you  know  anything  of 
him  ? '  asked  Mr.  Robertson  in  surprise. 

*  Only  by  accident.      I  had  once  or  twice 
noticed  him  among  the  detenus^  and  being 
sorry  to  think  that  a  new  boy  should  be 
always  under  punishment,  I  asked  him  one 
day  why  he  was  sent  so  often  to  do  extra 
work.      He  told  me  that  it  was  for  failing 
in   a  lesson,  and  when    I   asked  why  he 
hadn't  learned  it,  he  said,  very  simply  and 
respectfully,  "  I  really  did  my  very  best,  sir  ; 
but  it's  all  new  work  to  me."     Look  at  the 
boy's  innocent  face,  and  you  will  be  sure 
that  he  was  telling  me  the  truth. 

'  I'm  afraid,'  continued  Mr.  Percival, 
'  you'll  think  this  very  slight  ground  for 
setting  my  opinion  against  yours ;  but  I 
was  pleased  with  Evson's  manner,  and 
asked  him  to  come  and  take  a  stroll  on  the 
shore,  that  I  might  know  something  more 
of  him.  Do  you  know,  I  never  found  a 
more  intelligent  companion.  He  was  all 
life  and  vivacity ;  it  was  quite  a  pleasure 
to  be  with  him.  Being  new  to  the  sea, 
he  didn't  know  the  names  of  the  commonest 
things  on  the  shore,  and  if  you  had  seen 
his  face  light  up  as  he  kept  picking  up 
whelks'  eggs,  and  mermaids'  purses,  and 
zoophytes,  and  hermit-crabs,  and  bits  of 
plocamium  or  coralline,  and  asking  me  all 
I  could  tell  him  about  them,  you  would  not 
have  thought  him  a  stupid  or  worthless  boy.' 

*  I    don't    know,    Percival ;    you  are    a 
regular  conjuror.      All    sorts    of  ne'er-do- 
wells    succeed    under    your   manipulation. 
You're  a  first-rate  hand  at  gathering  grapes 
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from  thorns,  and  figs  from  thistles.  Why, 
even  out  of  that  Caliban,  old  Woods,  you 
used  to  extract  a  gleam  of  human  intelli- 
gence.' 

*  He  wasn't  a  Caliban  at  all.  I  found 
him  an  excellent  fellow  at  heart ;  but  what 
could  you  expect  of  a  boy  who,  because  he 
was  big,  awkward,  and  stupid,  was  always 
getting  flouted  on  all  sides  ?  Sir  Hugh 
Evans  is  not  the  only  person  who  disliked 
being  made  a  "  vlouting-stog." ' 

'You  must  have  some  talisman  for 
transmuting  boys  if  you  consider  old  Woods 
an  excellent  fellow,  Percival.  I  found  him 
a  mass  of  laziness  and  brute  strength.  Do 
give  me  your  secret.' 

'  Try  a  little  kindness  and  sympathy.  I 
have  no  other  secret.' 

'  I'm  not  conscious  of  failing  in  kindness,' 
said  Mr.  Robertson  drily.  '  My  fault,  I 
think,  is  being  too  kind.' 

'To  clever,  promising,  bright  boys — 
yes  ;  to  unthankful  and  evil  boys  (excuse 
me  for  saying  so) — no.  You  don't  try  to 
descend  to  their  dull  level,  and  so  to  under- 
stand their  difficulties.  You  don't  suffer 
fools  gladly,  as  we  masters  ought  to  do. 
But,  Paton,'  he  said,  turning  the  con- 
versation, which  seemed  distasteful  to  Mr. 
Robertson,  '  will  you  try  how  it  succeeds  to 
lay  the  yoke  a  little  less  heavily  on  Evson?' 

'  Well,  Percival,  I  don't  think  that  I've 
consciously  bullied  him.  I  can't  make  my 
system  different  to  him  and  other  boys.' 

'  My  dear  Paton,  forgive  my  saying 
that  I  don't  think  that  a  rigid  system  is  the 
fairest ;  summa  lex^  summa  crux.  Fish 
of  very  different  sorts  and  sizes  come  to 
our  nets,  and  you  can't  shove  a  turbot 
through  the  same  mesh  that  barely  admits 
a  sprat.' 

'  I'll  think  of  what  you  say  ;  but  I  must 
leave  him  in  Dr.  Lane's  hands  now,'  said 
Mr.  Paton. 

'  Who,  I  heartily  hope,  won't  flog  him,' 
said  Mr.  Percival. 

'  Why  ?  I  don't  see  how  he  can  do 
otherwise.' 

'  Because  it  will  simply  drive  him  to 
despair ;  because,  if  I  know  anything  of 
his  character,  it  will  have  upon  him  an 
effect  incalculably  bad.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  said  Mr.  Paton. 

The  conversation  dropped,  and  Mr. 
Percival  resumed  his  newspaper. 

When  Walter  went  to  Dr.  Lane  in  the 
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evening,  the  Doctor  inquired  kindly  and 
carefully  into  the  nature  of  his  offence. 
This,  unfortunately,  was  clear  enough,  and 
Walter  was  far  too  ingenuous  to  attempt 
any  extenuation  of  it.  Even  if  he  had  not 
been  intentionally  idle,  it  was  plain,  on  his 
own  admission,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
the  greatest  possible  insubordination  and 
disrespect.  These  offences  were  rare  at 
St.  Winifred's,  and  especially  rare  in  a  new 
boy.  Puzzled  as  he  was  by  conduct  so 
unlike  the  boy's  apparent  character,  and 
interested  by  his  natural  and  manly 
manner,  yet  Dr.  Lane  had  in  this  case 
no  alternative  but  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment. 

Humiliated  again,  and  full  of  bitter 
anger,  Walter  returned  to  the  great  school- 
room, where  he  was  received  with  sympathy 
and  kindness  by  the  others  in  his  class. 
It  was  the  dark  part  of  the  evening  before 
tea-time,  and  the  boys,  sitting  idly  round 
the  fire,  were  in  an  apt  mood  for  folly  and 
mischief.  They  began  a  vehement  dis- 
cussion about  Paton's  demerits,  and  called 
him  every  hard  name  they  could  invent. 
Walter  took  little  part  in  this,  for  he  was 
smarting  too  severely  under  the  sense  of 
oppression  to  find  relief  in  mere  abuse ; 
but,  from  his  flashing  eyes  and  the  scowl 
that  sat  so  ill  on  his  face,  it  was  evident 
that  a  bad  spirit  had  obtained  a  thorough 
mastery  over  all  his  better  and  gentler 
impulses. 

*  Can't    we   do    something  to  serve  the 
fellow  out  ? '  said  Anthony,  one  of  the  boys 
in  Walter's  dormitory. 

'  But  what  can  we  do  ? '  asked  several. 

*  What,     indeed  ? '    asked    Henderson, 
mockingly  ;  and  as  it  was  his  way  to  quote 
whatever   he   had    last   been    reading,  he 
began  to  spout   from  the  peroration  of  a 
speech  which  he  had  seen  in  the  paper — 
*  Aristocracy,    throned    on    the    citadel    of 
power,  and  strong  in ' 

'  What  a  fool  you  are,  Henderson,' 
observed  Franklin,  another  of  the  group  ; 
'  I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do  ;  we'll  burn 
that  horrid  black  book  in  which  he  enters 
the  detentions  and  impositions.' 

*  Poor  book  ! }  said   Henderson  ;    *  what 
pangs   of  conscience  it  will  suffer  in  the 
flames ;  give    it    not    the  glory    of    such 
martyrdom.     Walter,'  he  continued,  in   a 
lower  voice,  *  I      hope    that    you'll    have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  humbug.' 


'  I  will  though,  Henderson  ;  if  I'm  to 
have  nothing  but  canings  and  floggings,  I 
may  just  as  well  be  caned  and  flogged  for 
something  as  for  nothing? 

'  The  desk's  locked,'  said  Anthony  ;  '  we 
shan't  be  able  to  get  hold  of  the  imposition- 
book.' 

Til  settle  that,'  said  Walter;  'here, 
just  hand  me  the  poker,  Dubbs.' 

'  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,'  said  Daubeny 
quietly,  and  his  reply  was  greeted  with  a 
shout  of  derision. 

'Why,  you  coward,  Dubbs,'  said 
Franklin,  'you  couldrit  get  anything  for 
handing  the  poker.' 

'  I  never  supposed  I  could,  Franklin,'  he 
answered  ;  '  and  as  for  being  a  coward,  the 
real  cowardice  would  be  to  do  what's  ab- 
surd and  wrong  for  fear  of  being  laughed 
at  or  being  kicked.  Well,  you  may  hit 
me,'  he  said  quietly,  as  Franklin  twisted 
his  arm  tightly  round,  and  hit  him  on  it, 
'but  you  can't  make  me  do  what  I  don't 
choose.' 

'We'll  try,'  said  Franklin,  twisting 
his  arm  still  more  tightly,  and  hitting 
harder. 

'  You'll  try  in  vain,'  answered  Daubeny, 
though  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  at  the 
violent  pain. 

'  Drop  his  arm,  you  Franklin,'  indignantly 
exclaimed  Henderson,  who,  though  he  was 
always  teasing  Daubeny,  was  very  fond  of 
him,  '  drop  his  arm,  or,  by  Jove,  you'll  find 
that  two  can  play  at  that.  Dubbs  is  quite 
right,  and  you're  a  set  of  asses  if  you  think 
you'll  do  any  good  by  burning  the  punish- 
ment-book. I've  got  the  poker,  and  you 
shan't  have  it  to  knock  the  desk  open.  I 
suppose  Paton  can  afford  sixpence  to  buy 
another  book ;  and  enter  a  tolerable  fresh 
score  against  you  for  this  besides.' 

'  But  he  won't  remember  my  six  hun- 
dred lines,  and  four  or  five  detentions,' 
said  Walter ;  '  here,  give  me  the  poker.' 

'  Pooh  !  pooh  !  Evson,  of  course  he'll 
remember  them  ;  here,  I'll  help  you  with 
the  lines ;  I'll  do  a  couple  of  hundred  for 
you,  and  the  rest  you  can  write  with  two 
pens  at  a  time  ;  it  won't  take  you  an  hour. 
I'll  show  you  the  two-pen  dodge;  I'll  admit 
you  into  the  two-pen-etralia.  Like  Milton, 
you  shall  "touch  the  slender  tops  of  various 
quills."  No,  no,'  he  continued,  in  a  play- 
ful tone,  in  order  not  to  make  Walter  in 
a  greater  passion  than  he  was,  '  you  can't 
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have  the  poker;  any  one  who  wants  that 
must  take  it  from  me  vi  et  armis? 

'  It  doesn't  matter  ;  this'll  do  as  well ; 
and  here  goes,'  said  Walter,  seizing  a 
wooden  stool.  '  There's  the  desk  open 
for  you,'  he  said,  as  he  brought  the  top  of 
the  stool  with  a  strong  blow  against  the  lid, 
and  burst  the  lock  with  a  great  crash. 

'  My  eyes  !  we  shall  get  into  a  row,'  said 
Franklin,  opening  his  eyes  to  illustrate  his 
exclamation. 

' Well,  what's  done's  done  ;  let's  all  take 
our  share,'  said  Anthony,  diving  his  hand 
into  the  desk.  *  Here's  the  imposition- 
book  for  you,  and  here  goes  leaf  number 
one  into  the  fire ;  you  can  tear  out  the 
next  if  you  like,  Franklin.' 

*  Very   well,'    said   Franklin  ;    *  in  for  a 
penny    in    for   a   pound ;   there    goes   the 
second  leaf.' 

'  And  here  the  third ;  over  ankles  over 
knees,'  said  Burton,  another  of  those 
present. 

'  Proverbial  Fool  -  osophy,'  observed 
Henderson  contemptuously,  as  Burton 
handed  him  the  book.  *  Shall  I  be  a  silly 
sheep  like  the  rest  of  you,  and  leap  over 
the  bridge  because  your  leader  has  ?  I 
suppose  I  must,  though  it's  very  absurd.' 
He  wavered  and  hesitated ;  sensible 
enough  to  disapprove  of  so  useless  a  pro- 
ceeding, he  yet  did  not  like  to  be  thought 
afraid.  He  minded  what  fellows  would 
think. 

'Do  what's  right,'  said  Daubeny,  'and 
shame  the  devil ;  here,  give  me  the  book. 
Now,  you  fellows,  you've  torn  out  these 
leaves,  and  done  quite  mischief  enough. 
Let  me  put  the  book  back,  and  don't  be 
like  children  who  hit  the  fender  against 
which  they  have  knocked  their  heads.' 

'Or  dogs  that  bite  the  stick  they've 
been  thrashed  with,'  said  Henderson. 
'  You're  right,  Dubbs,  and  I  respect  you ; 
ay,  you  fellows  may  sneer  if  you  like,  but 
I  advised  you  not  to  do  it,  and  I  won't 
make  myself  an  idiot  because  you  do.' 

*  Never  mind,'  drawled  Howard  Tracy  ; 
*  I   hate   Paton,    and    I'll    do    anything  to 
spite  him ' ;    whereupon    he    snatched  the 
book  from  Daubeny,  and  threw    it  entire 
into  the    flames.       Poor  Tracy    had  been 
even  in    more    serious  scrapes    with     Mr. 
Paton  than  Walter  had  ;  his  vain  manner 
was    peculiarly    abhorrent    to   the   master, 
who  took    every  opportunity   of  snubbing 


him ;  but  nothing  would  pierce  through 
the  thick  cloak  of  Tracy's  conceit,  and 
fully  satisfied  with  himself,  his  good  looks, 
and  his  aristocratic  connections,  he  sat 
down  in  contented  ignorance,  and  despised 
learning  too  much  to  be  in  the  least  put 
out  by  being  regarded  as  a  hopeless  dunce. 

'  What,  is  there  nothing  left  for  me  to 
burn  ? '  said  Walter,  who  sat  glowering  on 
the  high  iron  fender,  and  swinging  his  legs 
impatiently.  *  Let's  see  what  else  there  is 
in  the  desk.  Here  are  a  pack  of  old 
exercises  apparently,  they'll  make  a  jolly 
blaze.  Stop,  though,  are  they  old  exercises  ? 
Well,  never  mind ;  if  not,  so  much  the 
better.  In  they  shall  go.' 

'  Stop,  what  are  you  doing,  Walter  ? ' 
said  Henderson,  catching  him  by  the  arm ; 
'you  know  these  can't  be  old  exercises. 
Paton  always  puts  them  in  his  waste-paper 
basket,  not  in  his  desk.  Oh,  Walter,  what 
have  you  done  ? ' 

'  The  outside  sheets  were  exercises  any- 
how,' said  Walter  gloomily  ;  '  here,  it's  no 
good  trying  to  save  them  now,  whatever 
they  were '  (for  Henderson  was  attempting 
to  rake  them  out  between  the  bars) ; 
'  they're  done  for  now,'  and  he  pressed  down 
the  thick  mass  of  foolscap  into  the  reddest 
centre  of  the  fire,  and  held  it  there  until 
nothing  remained  of  it  but  a  heap  of  flaky 
crimson  ashes. 

A  dead  silence  followed,  for  the  boys 
felt  that  now  at  any  rate  they  were  'in  for  it.' 

The  sound  of  the  tea -bell  prevented 
further  mischief;  and  as  Henderson 
thrust  his  arm  through  Walter's,  he  said, 
'  Oh,  Evson,  I  wish  you  hadn't  done  that ; 
I  wish  I'd  got  you  to  come  away  before. 
What  a  passionate  fellow  you  are.' 

'Well,  it's  done  now,'  said  Walter, 
already  beginning  to  soften,  and  to  repent 
of  his  fatuity. 

'  What  can  we  do  ? '  said  Henderson 
anxiously. 

'  Take  the  consequences ;  that's  all,' 
answered  Walter. 

'  Hadn't  you  better  go  and  tell  Paton 
about  it  at  once,  instead  of  letting  him 
find  it  out  ?  ' 

'No,'  said  Walter ;  'he's  done  nothing 
but  bully  me,  and  I  don't  care.' 

'Then  let  me  go,'  said  his  friend 
earnestly.  '  I  know  Paton  well ;  I'm  sure 
he'd  be  ready  to  forgive  you,  if  I  explained 
it  all  to  him.' 
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1  You're  very  good,  Flip  ;  but  don't  go  ; 
it's  too  late.' 

( Well,  Walter,  you  mustn't  think  that  I 
had  no  share  in  this  because  of  being 
afraid.  I  was  one  of  the  group,  and  I'll 
share  the  punishment  with  you,  whatever 
it  is.  I  hope  for  your  sake  it  won't  be 
found  out.' 

But  if  Henderson  had  seen  a  little 
deeper  he  would  have  hoped  that  it  would 
be  found  out,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
works  quicker  ruin  to  any  character  than 
undiscovered  wrongdoing.  It  was  happy 
for  Walter  that  his  wrong  impulses  did 
not  remain  undiscovered ;  happy  for  him 
that  they  came  so  rapidly  to  be  known  and 
to  be  punished. 

It  was  noised  through  the  school  in  five 
minutes  that  Evson,  one  of  the  new  fellows, 
had  smashed  open  Paton's  desk,  and 
burned  the  contents.  'What  an  awful 
row  he'll  get  into,'  was  the  general  comment. 
Walter  heard  Kenrick  inquiring  eagerly 
about  it  as  they  sate  at  tea ;  but  Kenrick 
didn't  ask  him  about  it,  though  they  sate 
so  near  each  other.  After  the  foolish, 
proud  manner  of  sensitive  boys,  Walter 
and  Kenrick,  though  each  liked  the  other 
none  the  less,  were  not  on  speaking  terms. 
Walter,  less  morbidly  proud  than  Kenrick, 
would  not  have  suffered  this  silly  aliena- 
tion to  continue  had  not  his  attention  been 
occupied  by  other  troubles.  Neither  of 
them,  therefore,  liked  to  be  the  first  to 
break  the  ice,  and  now  in  his  most  serious 
difficulty  Walter  had  lost  the  advice  and 
sympathy  of  his  most  intimate  friend. 

The  fellows  seemed  to  think  that  he 
must  inevitably  be  expelled  for  this  fracas. 
The  poor  boy's  thoughts  were  very  very 
bitter  as  he  laid  his  head  that  night  on  his 
restless  pillow,  remembered  what  an  un- 
governable fool  he  had  been,  and  dreamt 
of  his  happy  and  dear-loved  home.  How 
strangely  he  seemed  to  have  left  his  old, 
innocent  life  behind  him,  and  how  little 
he  would  have  believed  it  possible,  three 
months  ago,  that  he  could  by  any  conduct 
of  his  own  have  so  soon  incurred,  or  nearly 
incurred,  the  penalty  of  expulsion  from 
St.  Winifred's  School. 

He  had  certainly  yielded  very  quickly 
to  passion,  and  he  felt  that  in  consequence 
he  had  made  his  position  more  serious  than 
that  of  other  boys  who  were  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  twice  as  bad  as  himself.  But 


what  he  laid  to  the  score  of  his  ill-luck 
was  in  truth  a  very  happy  providence  by 
which  punishment  was  sent  speedily  and 
heavily  upon  him,  and  so  his  evil  tendencies, 
mercifully  nipped  in  the  ,bud,  crushed  with 
a  tender  yet  with  an  iron  hand  before  they 
had  expanded  more  blossoms  and  been  fed 
by  deeper  roots.  He  might  have  been 
punished  less  speedily  had  his  faults  been 
more  radical,  or  his  wrongdoings  of  a 
deeper  dye. 


CHAPTER  THE   EIGHTH 

THE   BURNT   MANUSCRIPT 

All, 

All  my  poor  scrapings,  from  a  dozen  years 
Of  dust  and  desk- work. — Sea  Dreams. 

IT  may  be  supposed  that  during  chapel 
the  next  morning,  and  when  he  went  into 
early  school,  Walter  was  in  an  agony  of 
almost  unendurable  suspense ;  and  this 
suspense  was  doomed  to  be  prolonged  for 
some  time,  until  at  last  he  could  hardly  sit 
still.  Mr.  Paton  did  not  at  once  notice 
that  his  desk  was  broken.  He  laid  down 
his  books,  and  went  on  as  usual  with  the 
morning  lesson. 

At  length  Tracy  was  put  on.  He  stood 
up  in  his  usual  self-satisfied  way,  looking 
admiringly  at  his  boots,  and  running  his 
delicate  white  hand  through  his  hair.  Mr. 
Paton  watched  him  with  a  somewhat  con- 
temptuous expression,  as  though  he  were 
thinking  what  a  pity  it  was  that  any  boy 
should  be  such  a  puppy.  Henderson,  with 
his  usual  quick  discrimination,  had  nick- 
named Tracy  the  *  Lisping  Hawthornbud.' 

*  Your  fifth  failure  this  week,  Tracy  ; 
you  must  do  the  usual  punishment,'  said 
Mr.  Paton,  taking  up  his  key  to  unlock 
the  desk. 

'  Now  for  it,'  thought  all  the  form,  look- 
ing on  with  great  anxiety. 

The  key  caught  hopelessly  in  the  broken 
lock.  Mr.  Paton's  attention  was  aroused ; 
he  pushed  the  lid  off  the  desk,  and  saw  at 
once  that  it  had  been  broken  open. 

1  Who  has  broken  open  my  desk  ?  ' 

No  answer. 

He  looked  very  grave,  but  said  nothing, 
looking  for  his  imposition -book. 
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'  Where  is  my  imposition-book  ? ' 

No  answer. 

'  And  where  is  my ?  ' 

Mr.  Paton  stopped,  and  looked  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  over  every  corner  of  the 
desk. 

'Where  is  the  manuscript  I  left  here 
with  my  imposition  -  book  ?'  he  said  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  painful  anxiety. 

'  I  do  hope  and  trust,'  he  said,  turning 
pale,  '  that  none  of  you  have  been  wicked 
enough  to  injure  it,'  and  here  his  voice 
faltered.  '  When  I  tell  you  that  it  was  of 
the  utmost  value,  I  am  sure  that  if  any  of 
you  have  concealed  or  taken  it,  you  will 
give  it  back  at  once.' 

There  was  deep  silence. 

'  Once  again,'  he  asked,  '  where  is  my 
imposition-book  ? ' 

'  Burnt,  sir ;  burnt,  sir,'  said  one  or  two 
voices,  hardly  above  a  whisper. 

'  And  my  manuscript  ? '  he  asked,  in  a 
louder  voice,  and  in  still  greater  agitation. 
'  Surely,  surely,  you  cannot  have  been  so 
thoughtless,  so  incredibly  unjust  as  to ' 

Walter  stood  up  in  his  place,  with  his 
head  bent,  and  his  face  covered  with  an 
ashy  whiteness.  '  I  burnt  it,  sir,'  he  said, 
in  an  almost  inaudible  voice,  and  trembling 
with  fear. 

'  Come  here,'  said  Mr.  Paton  impetu- 
ously ;  '  I  can't  hear  what  you  say.  Now 
then,'  he  continued,  as  Walter  crept  up 
beside  his  desk. 

'  I  burnt  it,  sir,'  he  said,  in  a  whisper. 

'  You — burnt — it,'  said  Mr.  Paton,  start- 
ing up  in  uncontrollable  emotion,  which 
changed  into  a  burst  of  anger,  as  he  gave 
Walter  a  box  on  the  ear  which  sounded 
all  over  the  room,  and  made  the  boy 
stagger  back  to  his  place.  But  the  flash 
of  rage  was  gone  in  an  instant ;  and  the 
next  moment  Mr.  Paton,  afraid  of  trusting 
himself  any  longer,  left  his  desk  and  hurried 
out,  anxious  to  recover  in  solitude  the 
calmness  of  mind  and  action  which  had 
been  so  terribly  disturbed. 

Mr.  Percival,  who  taught  his  form  in 
another  part  of  the  room,  seeing  Mr.  Paton 
box  Walter  so  violently  on  the  ear,  and 
knowing  that  this  was  the  very  reverse  of 
his  usual  method,  since  he  had  never  before 
touched  a  boy  in  anger,  walked  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  just  as  Mr.  Paton, 
with  great  hurried  strides,  had  reached  the 
door. 


'What  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Paton?' 
he  asked. 

There  was  a  general  murmur  through 
the  form,  out  of  which  Mr.  Percival  caught 
something  about  Mr.  Paton's  papers  having 
been  burnt. 

Anxious  to  find  him,  to  ask  what  had 
happened,  Mr.  Percival,  leaving  the  room, 
caught  sight  of  him  pacing  with  hasty  and 
uneven  steps  along  a  private  garden  walk 
which  belonged  to  the  masters. 

'  I  hope  nothing  unpleasant  has  occurred,' 
he  said,  overtaking  him. 

'  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,'  said  Mr.  Paton, 
with  quivering  lip,  as  he  turned  aside. 
And  then,  suppressing  his  emotion  by  a 
powerful  effort  of  self-control,  '  It  is  only,' 
he  said,  'that  the  hard  results  of  fifteen 
years'  continuous  labour  are  now  condensed 
into  a  heap  of  smut  and  ashes  in  the  school- 
room fire.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  your  Hebrew 
manuscripts  are  burnt? '  asked  Mr.  Percival, 
in  amazement. 

'You  know  how  I  have  been  toiling  at 
them  for  years,  Percival ;  you  know  that 
I  began  them  before  I  left  college,  that  I 
regarded  them  as  the  chief  work  of  my 
life,  and  that  I  devoted  to  them  every 
moment  of  my  leisure.  You  know,  too, 
the  pride  and  pleasure  which  I  took  in 
their  progress,  and  the  relief  with  which  I 
turned  to  them  from  the  vexations  and 
anxieties  of  one's  life  here.  To  work  at 
them  has  been  for  years  my  only  recreation 
and  delight.  Well,  they  were  finished  at 
last ;  I  was  only  correcting  them  for  the 
press  ;  they  would  have  gone  to  the  printer 
in  a  month,  and  I  should  have  lived  to 
complete  a  toilsome  and  honourable  task, 
Well,  the  dream  is  over,  and  a  handful  of 
ashes  represents  the  struggle  of  my  best 
years.' 

Mr.  Percival  knew  well  that  his  co- 
adjutor had  been  working  for  years  at  a 
commentary  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Four  Greater  Prophets.  It  had  been  the 
cherished  and  chosen  task  of  his  life ;  he 
had  brought  to  it  great  stores  of  learning, 
accumulated  in  the  vigour  of  his  powers 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  youthful  ambition, 
and  he  had  employed  upon  it  every  spare 
hour  left  him  from  his  professional  duties. 
He  looked  to  it  as  the  means  of  doing 
essential  service  to  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  an  ordained  member.  And  in  five 
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minutes  the  hand  of  one  angry  boy  had 
robbed  him  of  the  fruit  of  all  his  hopes. 

'  If  they  wanted  to  display  the  hatred 
which  I  well  know  that  they  feel,'  said  Mr. 
Paton  bitterly,  'they  might  have  chosen 
any  way,  literally  any  way,  but  that.  They 
might  have  left  me,  at  least,  that  which 
was  almost  my  only  pleasure, — the  one 
object  in  life  which  had  no  connection  with 
them  or  their  pursuits.'  And  his  face  grew 
haggard  as  he  stopped  in  his  walk,  and 
tried  to  realise  the  extent  of  what  he 'had 
lost.  '  I  would  rather  have  seen  everything 
I  possess  in  the  whole  world  destroyed 
than  that,'  he  said  slowly,  and  with  strong 
emotion. 

'  And  was  it  really  Evson  who  did  this  ? ' 
asked  Mr.  Percival,  filled  with  the  sincerest 
pity  for  his  colleague's  wounded  feelings. 

'  It  matters  little  who  did  it,  Percival ; 
but,  yes,  it  was  your  friend  Evson.' 

'  The  little,  graceless,  abominable  wretch !' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Percival,  with  anger,  'he 
must  be  expelled.  But  can't  you  recom- 
mence the  task  ? ' 

*  Recommence  ? '   said  Mr.   Paton,  in  a 
hard  voice  ;   '  and  who  will  give  me  back 
the    hope   and   vigour    of  the    last    fifteen 
years  ?  how  shall  I  have  the  heart  again  to 
toil  through  the  same  long  trains  of  research 
and  thought  ?  where  are  the  hundreds   of 
references   which    I    had   sought    out   and 
verified    with     hours     of    heavy    midnight 
labour  ?   how  am   I   to   have   access  again 
to  the  scores  of  books  which  I  consulted 
before  I  began  to  work  ?     The  very  thought 
of  it   sickens   me.     Youth    and  hope    are 
over.      No,   Percival,  there  is  no  more  to 
be  said.     I   am  robbed  of  a  life's  work. 
Leave  me,  please,  alone  for  a  little,  until 
I  have  learnt  to  say  less  bitterly,  "  God's 
will  be  done." ' 

1  He  needeth  not 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke  they  please  him  best,' 

said  Mr.  Percival,  in  a  tone  of  kind  and 
deep  sympathy,  as  he  left  him  to  return  to 
the  schoolroom. 

But  once  in  sight  of  Mr.  Paton's'open 
and  rifled  desk,  Mr.  Percival's  pent-up 
indignation  burst  forth  into  clear  flame. 
Stopping  in  front  of  Mr.  Paton's  form,  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that  rang  with  scorn 
and  sorrow — 

*  You   boys    do  not  know   the  immense 


mischief  which  your  thoughtless  and  worth- 
less spite  and  folly  have  caused.  I  say 
boys,  but  I  believe,  and  rejoice  to  believe, 
that  one  only  of  you  is  guilty,  and  I  rejoice 
too,  that  that  one  is  a  new  boy,  who  must 
have  brought  here  feelings  and  passions 
more  worthy  of  an  ignorant  and  ill-trained 
ploughboy  than  of  a  St.  Winifred's  scholar. 
The  hand  that  would  burn  a  valuable 
manuscript  would  fire  a  rick  of  hay.' 

*  Oh,  sir,'  said  Henderson,  starting  up  and 
interrupting  him,  '  we  were  all  very  nearly 
as  bad.  It  was  the  rest  of  us  that  burnt 
the  imposition -book  ;  Evson  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that.'  Henderson  had  forgotten 
for  the  moment  that  he  at  least  had  had  no 
share  in  burning  the  imposition-book,  for 
his  warm  quick  heart  could  not  bear  that 
these  blows  should  fall  unbroken  on  his 
friend's  head. 

But  his  generous  effort  failed ;  for  Mr. 
Percival,  barely  noticing  the  interruption, 
continued — *  The  imposition-book  ?  I  know 
nothing  about  that.  If  you  burnt  it  you 
were  very  foolish  and  reckless  ;  you  deserve 
no  doubt  to  be  punished  for  it,  but  that 
was  comparatively  nothing.  But  do  you 
know,  bad  boy,'  he  said,  turning  again  to 
Walter,  'do  you  know  what  you  have  done? 
Do  you  know  that  your  dastardly  spiteful- 
ness  has  led  you  to  destroy  writings  which 
had  cost  your  master  years  and  years  of 
toil  that  cannot  be  renewed  ?  He  treated 
you  with  unswerving  impartiality ;  he 
never  punished  you  but  when  you  deserved 
punishment,  and  when  he  believed  it  to  be 
for  your  good,  and  yet  you  turn  upon  him 
in  this  adder-like  way ;  you  break  open  his 
desk  like  a  thief,  and,  in  one  moment  of 
despicable  ill-temper,  you  rob  him  and  the 
world  of  that  which  had  been  the  pursuit 
and  object  of  his  life.  You,  Evson,  may 
well  hide  your  face ' — for  Walter  had  bent 
over  the  desk,  and  in  agonies  of  shame  and 
remorse  had .  covered  his  face  with  both 
hands  ; — '  you  may  well  be  ashamed  to 
look  either  at  me  or  at  any  honest  and 
manly  and  right-minded  boy  among  your 
companions.  You  have  done  a  wrong  for 
which  it  will  be  years  hence  a  part  of  your 
retribution  to  remember,  that  nothing  you 
can  ever  do  can  repair  it,  or  do  away  with 
its  effects.  I  am  more  than  disappointed 
with  you.  You  have  done  mischief 
which  the  utmost  working  of  all  your 
powers  cannot  for  years  counterbalance,  if, 
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instead  of  being  as  base  and  idle  as  you 
now  appear  to  be,  you  were  to  devote  your 
whole  heart  to  work.  I  don't  know  what 
will  be  done  to  you  ;  I,  for  my  part,  hope 
that  you  will  not  be  suffered  to  remain  with 
us  ;  but  if  you  are,  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
receive,  as  you  richly  deserve,  the  reproba- 
tion and  contempt  of  every  boy  among  your 
schoolfellows  who  is  capable  of  one  spark 
of  honour  or  right  feeling.' 

Every  word  that  Mr.  Percival  had  said 
came  to  poor  Walter  with  the  most  poignant 
force  ;  all  the  master's  reproaches  pierced 
his  heart  and  let  blood.  He  sat  there  not 
stirring,  stunned  and  crushed,  as  though 
he  had  been  beaten  by  the  blows  of  a 
hammer.  He  quailed  and  shuddered  to 
think  of  the  great  and  cruel  injustice,  the 
base  and  grievous  injury  into  which  his 
blind  passion  had  betrayed  him,  and  thought 
that  he  could  never  hold  up  his  head  again. 

Mr.  Percival's  indignant  expostulation 
passed  over  the  other  culprits  who  heard  it 
like  a  thunderstorm.  There  was  a  force 
and  impetuosity  in  this  gentleman's  manner, 
when  his  'anger  was  kindled,  which  had 
long  gained  for  him  among  the  boys,  with 
whom  he  was  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
masters,  the  half -complimentary  sobriquet 
of  *  Thunder-and-lightning.'  But  none  of 
them  had  ever  before  heard  him  speak  with 
such  concentrated  energy  and  passion,  and 
all  except  the  generous  Henderson  were 
awed  by  it  into  silence.  But  Henderson 
at  that  moment  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
Walter's  sorrows. 

« Tell  him,'  said  he  in  Walter's  ear,  <  tell 
him  it  was  all  a  mistake,  that  you  thought 
the  papers  were  old  exercises.  Dear  Walter, 
tell  him  before  he  goes.' 

But  Walter  still  rested  with  his  white 
cheeks  on  his  hands  upon  the  desk,  and 
neither  moved  nor  spoke.  And  Mr.  Percival, 
turning  indignantly  upon  his  heel,  with  one 
last  glance  of  unmitigated  contempt,  had 
walked  off  to  his  own  form. 

'Walter,  don't  take  it  to  heart  so,'  said 
Henderson,  putting  his  arm  round  his 
neck  ;  '  you  couldn't  help  it ;  you  made  a 
sad  mistake,  that's  all.  Go  and  tell  Paton 
so,  and  I'm  sure  he'll  forgive  you.' 

A  slight  quiver  wassail  that  showed  that 
W'alter  heard.  Henderson  would  have 
liked  to  see  his  anguish  relieved  by  a  burst 
of  tears  ;  but  the  tears  did  not  come,  and 
Walter  did  not  move. 


At  last  a  hand  touched  him,  and  he 
heard  the  voice  of  the  head  boy  say  to  him, 
'  Get  up,  Evson,  I'm  to  take  you  to  Dr. 
Lane  with  a  note  from  Mr.  Percival.' 

He  rose  and  followed  mechanically,  wait- 
ing in  the  headmaster's  porch,  while  the 
monitor  went  in. 

'  Dr.  Lane  won't  see  you  now,'  said 
Somers,  coming  out  again.  « Croft '  (ad- 
dressing the  school  Famulus),  '  Dr.  Lane 
says  you're  to  lock  up  Evson  by  himself  in 
the  private  room.' 

Walter  followed  the  Famulus  to  the 
private  room,  a  little  room  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  where  he  knew  that  boys  were 
locked  previous  to  expulsion,  that  they 
might  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  any 
mischief  before  they  went. 

The  Famulus  left  him  here,  and  returned 
a  few  minutes  after  with  some  bread  and 
milk,  which  he  placed  on  the  deal  table, 
which,  with  a  wooden  chair,  constituted  the 
sole  furniture  of  the  room ;  he  then  locked 
the  door,  and  left  Walter  finally  to  his  own 
reflections. 

Then  it  was  that  flood  after  flood  of 
passionate  tears  seemed  to  remove  the  iron 
cramp  which  had  pained  his  heart.  He 
flung  himself  on  the  floor,  and  as  he 
thought  of  the  irreparable  cruelty  which 
he  had  inflicted  on  a  man  who  had  been 
severe  indeed,  but  not  intentionally  unjust 
to  him,  and  of  the  apparent  malignity  to 
which  all  who  heard  it  would  attribute 
what  he  had  done,  he  sobbed  and  sobbed 
as  though  his  heart  would  break. 

At  one  o'clock  the  Famulus  returned 
with  some  dinner.  He  found  Walter  sitting 
at  a  corner  of  the  room,  his  head  resting 
against  the  angle  of  the  wall,  and  his  eyes 
red  and  inflamed  with  long  crying.  The 
morning's  meal  still  lay  untasted  on  the 
table. 

He  looked  round  with  a  commiserating 
glance.  *  Come,  come,  Master  Evson,'  he 
said,  '  you've  no  call  to  give  way  so,  sir.  If 
you've  done  wrong,  the  wrong's  done  now, 
and  frettin'  won't  help  it.  There's  them 
above  as'll  forgive  you,  and  make  you  do 
better  next  time,  lad,  if  you  only  knew  it. 
Here,  you  must  eat  some  of  this  dinner, 
Master  Evson,  and  leave  off  cryin'  so ; 
cry  in'  's  no  comfort,  sir.' 

He  stood  by  and  waited  on  Walter  with 
the  greatest  kindness  and  respect,  till  he  had 
seen  him  swallow  some  food,  not  without 
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difficulty,  and  then  with  encouraging  and 
cheerful  words  left  him,  and  once  more 
locked  the  door. 

The  weary  afternoon  wore  on,  and 
Walter  sat  mournfully  alone  with  nothing 
but  miserable  thoughts — miserable  to  what- 
ever subject  he  turned  them,  and  more 
miserable  the  longer  he  dwelt  on  them. 
As  the  shades  of  evening  drew  in  he  felt 
his  head  swimming,  and  the  long  solitude 
made  him  feel  afraid  as  he  wondered 
whether  they  would  leave  him  there  all 
night.  And  then  he  heard  a  light  step 
approach  the  door,  and  a  gentle  tap.  He 
made  no  answer,  for  he  thought  he  knew 
the  step,  and  he  could  not  summon  up 
voice  to  speak  for  a  fit  of  sobbing  which 
it  brought  on.  Then  he  heard  the  boy 
stoop  down,  and  push  a  note  under  the 
door. 

He  took  it  up  when  he  heard  the.  foot- 
steps die  away,  and  by  the  fast-failing  light 
was  just  able  to  make  it  out.  It  ran  thus — 

'DEAR  WALTER — You  can't  think  how 
sorry,  how  very  very  sorry  I  am  for  you. 
I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  and  take  part  of 
your  punishment.  Forgive  me  for  being 
cold  and  proud  to  you.  .1  have  been  long- 
ing to  speak  to  you  all  the  time,  but  felt 
too  shy.  It  was  all  my  fault.  I  will  never 
break  with  you  again.  Good-bye,  dear 
Walter,  from  your  ever  and  truly  affection- 
ate HARRY  KENRICK.' 

1  He  will  never  break  with  me  again,3 
thought  Walter.  *  If  I'm  to  go  to-morrow 
I'm  afraid  he'll  never  have  the  chance.' 
And  then  his  saddest  thoughts  reverted  to 
the  home  which  he  had  left  so  recently  for 
the  first  time,  and  to  which  he  was  to 
return  with  nothing  but  dishonour  and 
disgrace. 

£  At  six  o'clock  the  kind-hearted  Famulus 
brought  him  a  lamp,  some  tea,  and  one  or 
two  books,  which  he  had  no  heart  to  read. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  visit  the  private 
room  under  heavy  penalties,  so  that  Walter 
had  no  other  visitor  until  eight,  when 
Somers,  the  monitor  who  had  taken  him 
to  Dr.  Lane,  looked  in  and  icily  observed, 
*  You're  to  sleep  in  the  sick-room,  Evson  ; 
come  with  me.' 

'Am  I  expelled,  Somers?'  he  faltered  out. 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Somers  in  a  freezing 
tone  ;  ' you  deserve  to  be.' 


True,  O  lofty  and  pitiless  Somers  !  But 
is  that  all  which  you  could  find  to  say  to 
the  poor  boy  in  his  distress  ?  And,  if  we  all 
had  our  deserts  .  .  .  ? 

*  At  any  rate,'  Somers  added,  '  I  for  one 
won't  have  you  as  a  fag  any  longer,  and  I 
shouldn't  think  that  any  one  else  would 
either.' 

With  which  cutting  remark  he  left  Walter 
to  his  reflections. 


CHAPTER  THE  NINTH 

PENITENCE 

If  hearty  sorrow 

Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here. ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Veronat 
Act  v.  Sc.  4. 

NEXT  morning  Walter  was  reconducted  to 
the  private  room,  and  there,  with  a  kind  of 
dull  pain  in  head  and  heart,  awaited  the 
sentence  which  was  to  decide  his  fate. 
His  fancy  had  left  St.  Winifred's  altogether ; 
it  was  solely  occupied  with  Semlyn,  and 
the  dear  society  of  home.  Walter  was  re- 
hearsing again  and  again  in  his  mind  the 
scene  of  his  return  ;  what  he  should  say  to 
his  father ;  how  he  should  dry  his  mother's 
tears  ;  and  how  he  should  bear  himself,  on 
his  return,  towards  his  little  brothers  and 
sisters.  Would  he,  expelled  from  St. 
Winifred's,  ever  be  able  to  look  any  one  in 
the  face  again  at  home  ? 

While  he  was  brooding  over  these 
fancies,  some  one,  breathless  with  haste, 
ran  up  to  his  room,  and  again  a  note  was 
thrust  underneath  the  door.  He  seized  it 
quickly,  and  read — 

'DEAR  WALTER — I  am  so  glad  to  be 
the  first  to  tell  you  that  you  are  NOT  to  be 
expelled.  Paton  has  begged  you  off.  No 
time  for  more.  I  have  slipped  away  before 
morning  school  to  leave  you  this  news,  and 
can't  stay  lest  I  should  be  caught.  Good- 
bye, from  your  ever-affectionate  friend, 

'H.  K.' 

The  boy's  heart  gave  one  bound  of  joy 
as  he  read  this.  If  he  were  not  expelled 
he  was  ready  to  bear  meekly  any  other 
punishment  appointed  to  his  offence.  But 
his  banishment  from  the  school  would  cause 
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deep  affliction  to  others  besides  himself, 
and  this  was  why  he  had  dreaded  it  with 
such  a  feeling  of  despair. 

Alone  as  he  was  in  the  little  room,  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  heartily  and  humbly 
thanked  God  for  this  answer  to  his  earnest, 
passionate,  reiterated  prayer ;  and  then  he 
read  Kenrick's  note  again. 

*  Paton  has  begged  you  off.'  He  re- 
peated this  sentence  over  and  over  again, 
aloud  and  to  himself,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
could  never  realise  it.  Paton — Paton,  the 
very  man  whom  he  had  so  deeply  and  irrep- 
arably injured — had  begged  him  off,  and 
shielded  him  from  a  punishment  which  no 
one  could  have  considered  too  severe  for  his 
fault.  Young  and  inexperienced  as  Walter 
Evsoh  was,  he  could  not  of  course  fully 
understand  and  appreciate  the  amount  of 
the  loss,  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  injury 
which  he  had  inflicted ;  but  yet,  he  could 
understand  that  he  had  done  something 
which  caused  greater  pain  to  his  master 
than  even  -the  breaking  of  a  limb,  or  falling 
ill  of  a  severe  sickness.  And  he  never 
prayed  for  himself  without  praying  also 
that  Mr.  Paton's  misfortune  might  in  some 
way  be  alleviated  ;  and  even,  impossible  as 
the  prayer  might  seem,  that  he,  Walter, 
might  himself  have  some  share  in  rendering 
it  more  endurable. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Walter  should 
be  apparently  excessive  in  his  own  self- 
condemnation.  A  generous  mind  usually 
is ;  but  Walter,  it  may  be  urged,  never 
intended  to  do  the  harm  he  had  done.  If 
he  mistook  the  packet  for  a  number  of 
exercises  the  fault  was  comparatively  venial. 
Comparatively — yes  ;  for  though  it  will  be 
admitted  that  to  break  open  a  private  desk 
and  throw  its  contents  into  the  fire  is  bad 
enough  in  a  schoolboy  under  any  circum- 
stances, still  it  would  be  a  far  less  aggravated 
sin  than  the  wilful  infliction  of  a  heavy 
damage  out  of  a  'spirit  of  revenge.  But 
here  lay  the  gravamen  of  Walter's  fault ; 
he  knew — though  he  had  not  said  so — in 
his  inmost  heart  he  knew  that  the  packet 
did  not,  and  could  not,  consist  merely  of 
old  exercises,  like  the  outer  sheets,  which 
were  put  to  keep  it  clean.  When  he  threw 
it  into  the  fire  and  thrust  it  down  until  it 
blazed  away,  he  felt  sure — and  at  that 
wicked  moment  of  indulged  passion  he 
rejoiced  to  feel  sure — that  what  he  was 
consuming  was  of  real  value.  Henderson's 


voice  awoke  in  a  moment  his  dormant 
conscience ;  but  then,  however  keen  were 
the  stings  of  remorse,  what  had  been  done 
could  never  be  undone.  And  *  Paton  had 
begged  him  off.'  It  was  all  the  more 
wonderful  to  him,  and  he  was  all  the  more 
deeply  grateful  for  it,  because  he  knew  that, 
in  Mr.  Paton's  views,  the  law  of  punish- 
ment for  every  offence  was  as  a  law  of  iron 
and  adamant — a  law  as  undeviating  and 
beneficial  as  the  law  of  gravitation  itself. 

A  slow  and  hesitating  footstep  —  the 
sound  of  the  key  turning  in  the  door — a 
nervous  hand  resting  on  the  handle — and 
Mr.  Paton  stood  before  him. 

In  an  instant  Walter  was  on  his  knees 
beside  him,  his  head  bent  over  his  clasped 
hands ;  *  Oh,  sir,'  he  exclaimed,  *  please 
forgive  me ;  I  have  been  longing  to  see 
you,  sir,  to  implore  you  to  forgive  me ;  for 
when  you  have  forgiven  me  I  shan't  mind 
anything  else.  Oh,  sir,  forgive  me,  if  you 
can.' 

'Do  you  know,  Evson,  the  extent  of 
what  you  have  done  ? '  said  Mr.  Paton,  in 
a  constrained  voice. 

4  Oh,  sir,  indeed  I  do,'  he  exclaimed,  burst- 
ing into  tears  ;  *  Mr.  Percival  said  I  had 
destroyed  years  and  years  of  hard  work ; 
and  that  I  can  never,  never,  never  make  up 
for  it,  or  repair  it  again.  Oh,  sir,  indeed 
I  didn't  know  how  much  mischief  I  was 
doing ;  I  was  in  a  wicked  passion  then, 
but  I  would  give  my  right  hand  not  to  have 
done  it  now.  Oh,  sir,  can  you  ever  forgive 
me  ? '  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  pitiable  despair. 

1  Have  you  asked  God's  forgiveness  for 
your  passionate  and  revengeful  spirit, 
Evson  ? '  said  the  same  constrained  voice. 

4  Oh,  sir,  I  have,  and  I  know  God  has 
forgiven  me.  Indeed,  I  never  knew,  I 
never  thought  before,  that  I  could  grow  so 
wicked  in  a  day.  Oh,  sir,  what  shall  I  do 
to  gain  your  forgiveness ;  I  would  do  any- 
thing, sir,'  he  said,  in  a  voice  thick  with 
sobs  ;  *  and  if  you  forgave  me,  I  could  be 
almost  happy.' 

All  this  while  Walter  had  not  dared  to 
look  up  in  Mr.  Paton's  face.  Abashed  as 
he  was,  he  could  not  bear  to  meet  the  only 
look  which  he  expected  to  find  there,  the 
old  cold  unpitying  look  of  condemnation 
and  reproach.  Even  at  that  moment  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  if  Mr.  Paton 
had  understood  him  better  he  would  not 
have  seemed  to  him  so  utterly  bad  as  then 
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he  must  seem,  with  so  recent  an  act  of  sin 
and  folly  to  bear  witness  against  him. 

He  dared  not  look  up  through  his  eyes 
swimming  with  tears  ;  but  he  had  not  ex- 
pected the  kind  and  gentle  touch  of  the 
trembling  hand  that  rested  on  his  head  as 
though  it  blessed  him,  and  that  smoothed 
again  and  again  his  dark  hair,  and  wiped 
the  big  drops  away  from  his  cheeks.  He 
had  not  expected  the  arm  that  raised  him 
up  from  his  kneeling  position,  and  the 
fingers  that  pushed  back  his  hair  from  his 
forehead,  and  gently  bent  back  his  head ; 
or  the  pitying  eyes,  themselves  dim,  as 
though  they  were  about  to  well  over  with 
compassion — that  looked  so  sorrowfully, 
yet  so  kindly,  into  his  own.  He  could  not 
bear  this.  If  Mr.  Paton  had  struck  him, 
as  he  did  in  the  first  moment  of  overwhelm- 
ing anger ;  if  he  had  spurned  him  away, 
and  ordered  him  any  amount  of  punishment, 
it  would  have  been  far  easier  to  bear  than 
this  Christian  gentleness  ;  this  ready  bury- 
ing in  pity  and  oblivion  of  the  heaviest  and 
most  undeserved  calamity  which  the  master 
had  ever  undergone  at  the  hands  of  man. 
Walter  could  not  bear  it ;  he  flung  himself 
on  his  knees  again  in  a  passion  of  weeping, 
and  clasped  Mr.  Paton's  knees,  uttering  in 
broken  sentences,  *  I  can  never  make  up 
for  it,  never  repair  it  as  long  as  I  live.' 

For  a  moment  more  the  kind  hand  again 
rested  on  the  boy's  head,  and  gently 
smoothed  his  dark  hair ;  and  then  Mr. 
Paton  found  voice  to  speak,  and  lifting  him 
up,  said  to  him — 

*  I  forgive  you,  Walter ;  forgive  you 
freely  and  gladly.  It  was  hard,  I  own,  at 
first  to  do  so,  for  I  will  not  disguise  from 
you  that  this  loss  is  a  very  bitter  thing  to 
bear.  I  have  been  sleepless,  and  have 
never  once  been  able  to  banish  the  distress 
of  mind  which  it  has  caused  since  it  occurred. 
And  yet  it  is  a  loss  which  I  shall  not  feel 
fully  all  at  once,  but  most  and  for  many  a 
long  day  when  I  sit  down  again,  if  God 
gives  me  strength  to  do  so,  to  recover  the 
lost  stores  and  re-arrange  the  interrupted 
thoughts.  But  I  too  have  learnt  a  lesson, 
Walter ;  and  when  you  have  reached  my 
age,  my  boy,  you  too,  I  trust,  will  have 
learnt  to  control  all  evil  passions  with  a 
strong  will,  and  to  bear  meekly  and 
patiently  whatever  God  sends.  And  you 
too,  Walter,  learn  a  lesson.  You  have 
said  that  you  would  give  anything,  do  any- 


thing, to  undo  this  wrong,  or  to  repair  it ; 
but  you  can  do  nothing,  my  boy,  give 
nothing,  for  it  cannot  be  undone.  Wrong 
rarely  can  be  mended.  Let  this  very  help- 
lessness teach  you  a  truth  that  may  remain 
with  you  through  life.  Let  it  check  you  in 
wilful  impetuous  moments  ;  for  what  has 
once  been  done  remains  irrevocable.  You 
may  rue  for  years  and  years  the  work  of 
days  or  of  moments,  and  you  may  never  be 
able  to  avoid  the  consequences,  even  when 
the  deed  itself  has  been  forgotten  by  the 
generous  and  forgiven  by  the  just.' 

And  all  this  so  kindly,  so  gently,  so 
quietly  spoken  ;  every  word  of  it  sank  into 
Walter's  heart  never  to  be  forgotten,  as 
his  tears  flowed  still  but  with  more  quiet 
sadness  now. 

4  Yes,  Walter,  this  occurrence,'  continued 
Mr.  Paton  in  a  calm  low  voice,  '  may  do 
us  both  good,  miserable  as  it  is.  I  will  say 
no  more  about  it  now,  only  that  I  have 
quite  forgiven  it.  Man  is  far  too  mean  a 
creature  to  be  justified  in  withholding  for- 
giveness for  any  personal  wrong.  It  is 
far  more  hard  to  forgive  oneself  when  one 
has  done  wrong.  I  have  determine^  to 
bury  the  whole  matter  in  oblivion,  and  to 
inflict  no  punishment  either  on  you  or  on 
any  of  the  other  boys  who  were  concerned 
in  this  folly  and  sin.  I  will  not  forgive  by 
halves.  But,  Walter,  I  will  not  wrong  you 
by  doubting  that  from  this  time  forward  you 
will  advance  with  a  marked  improvement. 
You  will  have  something  to  bear,  no  doubt, 
but  do  not  let  it  weigh  on  you  too  heavily ; 
and  as  for  me,  I  will  try  henceforth  to  be 
your  friend.' 

What  could  Walter  do  but  seize  his  hand 
and  clasp  it  earnestly,  and  sob  out  the 
broken  incoherent  thanks  which  were  more 
eloquent  than  connected  words  ? 

'And  now,  Walter,  you  are  free,'  said 
Mr.  Paton.  '  From  us  you  will  hear  no 
more  of  this  offence.  I?  is  nearly  dinner- 
time. Come  ;  I  will  walk  with  you  to  Hall.' 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder, 
and  they  walked  downstairs  and  across  the 
court.  Walter  was  deeply  grateful  that  he 
did  so,  for  he  had  heard  from  Croft  of  the 
scorn  and  indignation  with  which  the  news 
of  his  conduct  had  been  received  by  the 
elder  and  more  influential  portions  of  the 
school.  He  had  dreaded  unspeakably  the 
first  occasion  when  it  would  be  necessary 
to  meet  them  again,  but  he  felt  that  Mr. 
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Paton's  countenance  and  kindness  had 
paved  the  way  for  him,  and  smoothed  his 
most  formidable  trial.  It  had  been  beyond 
his  warmest  hopes  that  he  should  be  able 
to  face  them  so.  He  had  never  dared  to 
expect  this  open  proof,  that  the  person  who 
had  suffered  chiefly  from  his  act  would 
also  be  the  first  to  show  that  he  had  not 
cast  him  off  as  hopeless  or  worthless,  but 
was  ready  to  receive  him  into  favour  once 
again. 

The  corridor  was  full  of  boys  waiting  for 
the  dinner-bell,  and  they  divided  respect- 
fully to  leave  a  passage  for  Mr.  Paton,  and 
touched  their  hats  as  he  passed  them  with 
his  hand  still  on  Walter's  shoulder,  while 
Walter  walked  with  downcast  eyes  beside 
him,  not  once  daring  to  look  up.  And  as 
the  boy  passed  them,  humbled  and  penitent, 
with  Mr.  Paton's  hand  resting  upon  him, 
there  was  not  one  of  those  who  saw  it  that 
did  not  learn  from  that  sight  a  lesson  of 
calm  forgiveness  as  noble  and  as  forcible 
as  any  lesson  which  they  could  learn  at  St. 
Winifred's  School. 

Walter  sate  at  dinner  pale  and  crying, 
but  unpitied.  *  Alas  for  the  rarity  of  Chris- 
tian charity  under  the  sun  ! '  The  worst 
construction  had  assiduously  been  put 
upon  what  he  had  done,  and  nearly  all  the 
boys  hastily  condemned  it,  not  only  as  an 
ungentlemanly,  but  also  as  an  inexcusable 
and  unpardonable  act.  One  after  another, 
as  they  passed  him  after  dinner,  they  cut 
him  dead.  Several  of  the  masters,  including 
Mr.  Percival,  whom  Walter  had  hitherto 
loved  and  respected  more  than  any  of  them, 
because  he  had  been  treated  by  him  with 
marked  kindness,  did  the  same.  Walter 
met  Mr.  Percival  in  the  playground  and 
touched  his  cap  ;  Mr.  Percival  glanced  at 
him  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  his 
head  aside  without  noticing  the  salute.  It 
may  seem  strange,  but  we  must  remember 
that  to  all  who  hear  of  any  wrong  act  by 
report  only,  it  presents  itself  as  a  mere 
naked  fact — a  bare  result  without  preface 
or  palliation.  The  subtle  grades  of  tempta- 
tion which  led  to  it — the  violent  outburst  of 
passion  long  pent  up  which  thus  found  its 
consummation — are  unknown  or  forgotten, 
and  the  deed  itself,  isolated  from  all  that 
rendered  it  possible,  receives  unmitigated 
condemnation.  All  that  any  one  took  the 
trouble  to  know  or  to  believe  about  Walter's 
scrape  was,  that  he  had  broken  open  a 


master's  private  desk,  and  in  revenge  had 
purposely  burnt  a  most  valuable  manuscript ; 
and  for  this,  sentence  was  passed  upon  him 
broadly  and  in  the  gross. 

Poor  Walter !  those  were  dark  days  for 
him ;  but  Henderson  and  Kenrick  stuck 
fast  by  him,  and  little  Arthur  Eden  still 
looked  up  to  him  with  unbounded  gratitude 
and  affection,  and  he  felt  that  the  case  was 
not  hopeless.  Kenrick  indeed  seemed  to 
waver  once  or  twice.  He  sought  Walter 
and  shook  hands  with  him  at  once,  but  still 
he  was  not  with  him,  Walter  fancied,  so 
much  as  he  had  been  or  might  have  been, 
till,  after  a  short  struggle,  his  natural  im- 
pulse of  generosity  won  the  day  As  for 
Henderson,  Walter  thought  he  could  have 
died  for  him,  so  much  he  loved  him  for  his 
kindness  in  this  hour  of  need ;  and  Eden 
never  left  his  side  when  he  could  creep 
there  to  console  him  by  cheerful  talk, 
or  to  be  his  companion  when  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  alone. 

The  boys  had  been  truly  sorry  to  hear 
of  Mr.  Paton's  loss  ;  it  roused  all  their  most 
generous  feelings.  That  evening  as  they 
came  out  of  chapel  they  all  gathered  round 
the  iron  gates.  The  intention  had  been 
to  groan  at  poor  Walter.  He  knew  of  it 
perfectly  well,  for  Henderson  had  prepared 
him  for  it,  and  expressed  his  determination 
to  walk  by  his  side.  It  was  for  him  a 
moment  of  keen  anguish,  and  that  anguish 
betrayed  itself  in  his  scared  and  agitated 
look.  But  he  was  spared  this  last  drop  in 
the  cup  of  punishment.  The  mere  sight  of 
him  showed  the  boys  that  he  had  suffered 
bitterly  enough  already.  When  they  looked 
at  him  they  had  not  the  heart  to  hurt  and 
shame  him  any  more.  Mr.  Paton's  open 
forgiveness  of  that  which  had  fallen  most 
severely  on  himself  changed  the  current  of 
their  feelings.  Instead  of  groaning  Walter 
they  let  him  pass  by,  and  waited  till  Mr. 
Paton  came  out  of  the  chapel  door,  and  as 
he  walked  across  the  court  the  boys  all 
followed  him  with  hearty  cheers. 

Mr.  Paton  did  not  like  the  demonstration, 
although  he  appreciated  the  kindly  and 
honourable  motives  which  had  given  rise 
to  it.  He  was  not  a  man  who  courted 
popularity,  and  this  external  sign  of  it  was, 
as  he  well  knew,  the  irregular  expression 
of  an  evanescent  feeling.  So  he  took  no 
further  notice  of  the  boys'  cheers  than  by 
slightly  raising  his  cap,  and  by  one  stately 
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inclination  of  the  head,  and  then  he  walked 
on  with  his  usual  quiet  dignity  of  manner 
to  his  own  rooms.  But  after  this  he  every 
now  and  then  took  an  opportunity  to  walk 
with  Walter  ;  and  almost  every  Sunday  he 
might  have  been  seen  with  him  pacing, 
after  morning  chapel,  up  and  down  the 
broad  walk  of  the  masters'  garden,  while 
Walter  walked  unevenly  beside  him,  in  vain 
endeavours  to  keep  step  with  his  long  slow 
stride. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Lane  brought  Walter's 
father  to  St.  Winifred's  the  next  day.  Why 
dwell  on  their  sad  and  painful  meeting  ? 
But  the  pain  of  it  soon  wore  off  as  they 
interchanged  that  sweet  and  frank  com- 
munion of  thoughts  and  sympathies  that  still 
existed  as  it  had  ever  done  between  them. 
They  had  a  long,  long  walk  upon  the  shore, 
and  at  every  step  Walter  seemed  to  in- 
breathe fresh  strength,  and  hope,  and 
consolation,  and  Mr.  Evson  seemed  to 
acquire  new  love  for,  and  confidence  in, 
his  unhappy  son,  so  that  when  in  the  even- 
ing he  kissed  him  and  said  ( good-bye,'  at 
the  top  of  the  same  little  hill  where  they 
had  parted  before,  Mr.  Evson  felt  more 
happily  and  gratefully  secure  of  his  radical 
integrity,  now  that  the  boy  had  acquired 
the  strength  which  comes  through  trial, 
through  failure,  and  through  suffering,  than 
he  had  done  before  when  he  left  him  only 
with  the  strength  of  early  principle  and 
untested  innocence  of  heart. 

But  years  after,  when  Walter  was  a  man, 
and  when  he  had  long  been  separated  from 
all  intelligence  of  Mr.  Paton,  there  emanated 
from  a  quiet  country  vicarage  a  now  cele- 
brated edition  of  the  '  Major  Prophets ' ; 
an  edition  which  made  the  author  a  high 
reputation,  and  secured  for  him  in  the 

following  year  the  Deanery  of .  And 

in  the  preface  to  that  edition  the  reader 
may  still  find  the  following  passage,  which 
Walter  even  then,  those  long  years  after, 
could  not  read  without  a  thrill  of  happy, 
yet  penitent,  emotion.  It  ran  thus — 

c  This  edition  of  the  "  Major  Prophets  " 
has  been  the  chosen  work  of  the  author's 
leisure,  and  he  is  almost  afraid  to  say  how 
many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  have  been 
spent  upon  it.  A  strange  fortune  has 
happened  to  it.  Years  ago  it  was  finished, 
it  was  written  out,  and  ready  for  the  press. 
At  that  time  it  was  burnt — no  matter  under 
what  circumstances — by  a  boy's  hand.  At 


first,  the  author  never  hoped  to  have  the 
courage  or  power  to  resume  and  finish  the 
task  again.  But  it  pleased  God,  who  sent 
him  this  trial,  to  provide  him  also  with 
leisure,  and  opportunity,  and  resolution,  so 
that  the  old  misfortune  is  now  at  last 
repaired.  It  is  /or  the  sake  of  one  person, 
and  one  person  only,  that  these  private 
matters  are  intruded  on  the  reader's  notice  ; 
but  that  person,  if  his  eye  should  ever  fall 
on  these  lines,  will  know  also  why  the 
word  "repaired"  has  been  printed  in 
different  letters.  And  I  would  also  tell  him 
with  all  kindness,  that  it  has  pleased  God 
to  bring  out  of  the  rash  act  of  his  boyhood 
nothing  but  good.  The  following  commen- 
tary is,  I  humbly  trust,  far  more  worthy 
of  its  high  subject,  now  that  it  has  received 
the  maturer  consideration  of  my  advancing 
years,  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  seen 
the  light  at  St.  Winifred's  long  ago.  I 
write  this  for  the  sake  of  the  boy  who  then 
wept  for  what  seemed  an  irreparable  fault ; 
and  I  add  thankfully,  that  never  for  a 
moment  have  I  retracted  my  then  forgive- 
ness ;  that  I  think  of  his  after  efforts  with 
kindliness  and  affection  ;  and  that  he  has, 
and  always  will  have,  my  best  prayers  for 
his  interest  and  welfare. 

<  H.  PATON.' 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH 

UPHILLWARDS 

But  that  Conscience  makes  me  firm, 
The  boon  companion,  who  her  strong  breastplate 
Buckles  on  him  that  feels  no  guilt  within, 
And  bids  him  on  and  fear  not. 

DANTE,  Inf.  Canto  xxviii. 

4  Qui  s'excuse  s'accuse.'  *  If  a  character 
can't  defend  itself,  it's  not  worth  defending.' 
'  No  one  was  ever  written  down,  except  by 
himself.'  These,  and  proverbs  like  these, 
express  the  common  and  almost  instinctive 
feeling,  that  self-defence  under  calumny  is 
generally  unsuccessful,  and  almost  always 
involves  a  loss  of  dignity.  Partly  from 
this  cause,  and  partly  from  penitence  for 
his  real  errors,  and  partly  from  scorn  at  the 
malice  that  misrepresented  him,  and  the 
Pharisaism  of  far  worse  offenders  that  held 
aloof  from  his  misfortune,  Walter  said 
nothing  to  exculpate  his  conduct,  or  to 
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shield  himself  from  the  silent  indignation,, 
half  real  and  half  affected,  which  weighed 
heavily  against  him. 

The  usual  consequences  followed ;  the 
story  of  his  misdoing  was  repeated  and 
believed  in  the  least  mitigated  form,  and 
this  version  gained  credence  and  currency 
because  it  was  uncontradicted.  The  school 
society  bound  his  sin  upon  him  ;  they 
retained  it,  and  it  was  retained.  It 
burdened  his  conscience  with  a  galling 
weight,  because  by  his  fellows  it  remained 
long  unforgiven.  At  the  best,  those  were 
days  of  fiery  trial  to  that  overcharged 
young  heart.  He  had  not  only  lost  all 
immediate  influence,  but  as  he  looked 
forward  through  the  vista  of  his  school 
life,  he  feared  that  he  should  never  regain 
it.  Even  if  he  should  in  time  become  a 
monitor,  he  felt  as  if  half  his  authority 
must  be  lost  while  this  stigma  was  branded 
so  deeply  on  his  name. 

Yet  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  how 
bravely  and  manfully  this  young  boy  set 
himself  to  re-establish  the  reputation  he 
had  destroyed,  and  since  he  could  not 
( build  upon  the  foundations  of  yesterday,' 
to  build  upon  its  ruins.  It  was  beautiful 
to  see  with  what  touching  humility  he 
accepted  undeserved  scorn,  and  with  what 
touching  gratitude  he  hailed  the  scantiest 
kindness  ;  to  see  how  he  bore  up  unflinch- 
ingly under  every  difficulty,  accepted  his 
hard  position  among  unsympathising  school- 
fellows, and  made  the  most  of  it,  without 
anger  and  without  complaint.  He  could  see 
in  after  years  that  those  days  were  to  him  a 
time  of  unmitigated  blessing.  They  taught 
him  lessons  of  manliness,  of  endurance,  of 
humility.  The  necessity  of  repairing  an 
error  and  recovering  from  a  failure  became 
to  him  a  more  powerful  stimulus  than  the 
hope  of  avoiding  blame  altogether.  The 
hour  of  punishment,  which  was  bitter  as 
absinth  to  his  taste,  became  sweet  as  honey 
in  his  memory.  Above  all,  those  days 
taught  him,  in  a  manner  never  to  be 
forgotten,  the  invaluable  lesson  that  the 
sense  of  having  done  an  ill  deed  is  the 
very  heaviest  calamity  that  an  ill  deed 
ensures,  and  that  in  life  there  is  no  secret 
of  happiness  comparable  to  the  certain 
blessing  brought  with  it  by  a  conscience 
void  of  all  offence. 

Perhaps  the  strain  would  have  been  too 
great  for  his  youthful  spirits,  and  might 
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have  left  on  his  character  an  impress  of 
permanent  melancholy,  derived  from  thus 
perpetually  being  reminded  that  he  had 
gone  wrong,  but  for  a  school  sermon 
which  Mr.  Paton  preached  about  this  time, 
and  which  Walter  felt  was  meant  in  part 
for  him.  It  was  on  the  danger  and  un- 
wisdom of  brooding  continually  on  what  is 
over ;  and  it  was  preached  upon  the  text, 
'  I  will  restore  to  you  the  years  which  the 
locust  hath  eaten,  the  cankerworm,  the 
caterpillar,  and  the  palmerworm,  my  great 
army.'  « The  past  is  past,'  said  the 
preacher ;  '  its  sins  and  sorrows  are 
irrevocably  over  ;  why  dwell  upon  it  now  ? 
Do  not  waste  the  present,  with  all  its 
opportunities,  in  a  hopeless  and  helpless 
retrospect.  The  worst  of  us  need  not 
despair,  much  less  those  who  may  have 
been  betrayed  into  sudden  error  by  some 
moment  of  unguarded  passion.  There  lies 
the  future  before  you ; — onwards  then,  and 
forwards  !  it  is  yet  an  innocent,  it  may  be 
a  happy  future.  Take  it  with  prayerful 
thankfulness,  and  fling  the  withered  part 
aside.  Thus,  although  thus  only,  can  you 
recover  your  neglected  opportunities.  Do 
this  in  hope  and  meekness,  and  God  will 
make  up  to  you  for  the  lost  past ;  He  who 
inhabiteth  eternity  will  stretch  forth  out  of 
His  eternity  a  forgiving  hand,  and  touch 
into  green  leaf  again  the  years  which  the 
locust  hath  eaten.'  How  eagerly  Walter 
Evson  drank  in  those  words  !  That  day 
at  least  he  felt  that  man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

If  Walter  had  been  old  enough  to  be 
an  observer  of  character,  he  might  have 
gathered  out  of  his  difficulties  the  materials 
for  some  curious  notes  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  treated  by  different  boys. 
Many,  like  Harpour  and  Cradock,  made, 
of  course,  no  sort  of  difference  in  their 
behaviour  towards  him,  because  they  set 
up  no  pretence  of  condemnation ;  others, 
like  Anthony  and  Franklin,  had  been 
nearly  as  bad  as  himself  in  the  matter,  and 
therefore  their  relations  to  him  remained 
quite  unaltered.  But  there  were  many 
boys  who,  like  Jones,  either  cut  him  or 
were  cold  to  him,  not  because  they  really 
felt  any  moral  anger  at  a  fault  which  was 
much  less  heinous  in  reality  than  many 
which  they  daily  committed,  but  because 
he  was,  for  the  time,  unpopular,  and  they 
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did  not  care  to  be  seen  with  an  unpopular 
boy.  On  the  other  hand,  through  a 
feeling,  which  at  the  time  they  could  not 
understand,  a  few  of  the  very  best  boys, 
some  of  the  wisest,  the  steadiest,  and 
noblest,  seemed  drawn  to  him  by  some 
new  tie  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  be- 
gan to  know  friends  among  them  in  whose 
way  he  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
thrown.  Daubeny,  for  instance,  than 
whom,  although  the  boys  chose  to  make 
him  something  of  a  butt,  there  was  no 
more  conscientious  fellow  at  St.  Winifred's, 
sought  Walter  out  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion, and  when  they  were  alone  spoke  to 
him,  in  his  gentle  and  honest  way,  many 
a  cheering  and  kindly  word.  Another 
friend  of  this  sort  (whom  Walter  already 
knew  slightly  through  Kenrick,  who  was 
in  the  form  below  him)  was  a  boy  named 
Power.  There  was  something  in  Power 
most  attractive  ;  his  clear  eyes,  and 
innocent  expression  of  face,  his  unvarying 
success  in  all  school  competitions,  his 
quiet  and  graceful  manners,  even  the 
coldness  and  reserve  which  made  him 
stand  somewhat  aloof  from  most  boys, 
mixing  with  very  few  of  them,  firmly  and 
unobtrusively  assuming  an  altogether 
higher  tone  than  theirs,  and  bestowing 
his  confidence  and  friendship  on  hardly 
any — all  tended  to  make  him  a  marked 
character,  and  to  confer  on  his  intimacy 
an  unusual  value.  Walter,  to  whom  as 
yet  he  had  hardly  spoken,  thought  him 
self-centred  and  reserved,  and  yet  saw 
something  to  admire  even  in  hfs  exclusive- 
ness  ;  he  felt  that  he  could  have  liked 
him  much,  but,  as  he  was  several  forms 
lower  than  Power,  he  never  expected  to 
become  one  of  his  few  associates.  But 
during  his  troubles  Power  so  openly 
showed  that  he  regarded  him  with  respect 
and  kindness,  and  was  so  clearly  the  first 
to  make  advances,  that  Walter  gladly  and 
gratefully  accepted  the  proffered  friendship. 
It  happened  thus :  One  day,  about  a 
month  after  his  last  escapade,  Walter  was 
strolling  alone,  as  he  often  did,  upon  the 
shore.  The  shore  was  very  dear  to  him. 
I  almost  pity  a  boy  whose  school  is  not  by 
the  seaside.  He  found  on  the  shore  both 
companionship  and  occupation.  He  never 
felt  lonely  there.  He  could  sit  there  by 
the  hour,  either  in  calm  or  storm,  watching 
the  sea-birds  dip  their  wings  which  flashed 


in  the  sunlight,  as  they  pounced  down  on 
some  unwary  fish  ;  or  listening  to  the  silken 
rustle  and  sweet  monotony  of  the  waves 
plashing  musically  upon  the  yellow  sands 
on  some  fine  day.  On  this  evening  the 
tide  was  coming  in,  and  Walter  had  amused 
himself  by  standing  on  some  of  the  lumps 
of  granite  tossed  about  the  shore  until  the 
advancing  waves  encroached  upon  and 
surrounded  his  little  island,  and  gave  him 
just  room  to  jump  to  land.  He  was  stand- 
ing on  one  of  these  great  stones  watching 
the  sunset,  and  laughing  to  himself  at  the 
odd  gambols  of  two  or  three  porpoises  that 
kept  rolling  about  in  a  futile  manner  across 
the  little  bay,  when  he  heard  a  pleasant 
voice  say  to  him — 

'  I  say,  Evson,  are  you  going  to  practise 
the  old  style  of  martyrdom — tie  yourself  to 
a  stake  and  let  the  tide  gradually  drown 
you  ? ' 

Looking  round  he  was  surprised  to  see 
Power  standing  alone  on  the  sands,  and  to 
see  also  that  his  little  island  was  so  far 
surrounded  that  he  could  not  get  to  shore 
without  being  wet  up  to  the  knees. 

«  Hallo ! '  he  said ;  '  I  see  I  must  take 
off  my  shoes  and  stockings,  and  wade.' 

But  on  the  slippery  piece  of  rock  upon 
which  he  was  standing  he  had  no  room 
to  do  this  without  losing  his  balance  and 
tumbling  over ;  so  Power  had  in  a  moment 
'taken  off  his  own  shoes  and  stockings,  turned 
up  his  trousers  above  the  knees,  and  waded 
up  to  him. 

'  Now,'  he  said,  '  get  on  my  back,  and 
I'll  carry  you  in  unwetted.' 

'  Thanks,  Power,'  he  said,  as  Power 
deposited  him  on  the  sand ;  *  I'm  much 
obliged.' 

Not  knowing  whether  Power  would  like 
to  be  seen  with  him  or  not,  he  looked  at 
him  shyly,  and  was  walking  off  in  another 
direction  when  Power,  who  was  putting  on 
his  stockings  again,  said  to  him  playfully — 

'What,  Walter;  haven't  you  the  grace 
to  wait  for  me,  after  my  having  delivered 
you  from  a  wetting  ?  Excuse  my  calling 
you  Walter  ;  I  hear  Kenrick  and  Henderson 
do  it,  and  somehow  you're  one  of  those 
fellows  whom  one  meets  now  and  then 
whose  Christian  name  seems  to  suit  them 
more  naturally  than  the  other.' 

'  By  all  means  call  me  Walter,  Power ; 
and  I'll  wait  for  you  gladly  if  you  like/ 
said  Walter,  blushing  as  he  added,  '  I 
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thought  you  might  not  like  to  walk  with 
me.' 

'  Not  like  ?  Nonsense.  I  should  like 
it  particularly.  Let's  take  a  turn  along 
the  shore ;  we  shall  just  have  time  before 
roll-call.' 

Walter  pointed  out  to  him  the  droll 
porpoises  which  had  absorbed  his  attention, 
and  while  they  stood  looking  and  laughing 
at  them,  Henderson  came  up  unobserved, 
and  patting  Walter  on  the  back,  observed 
poetically — 

1  Why  are    your   young   hearts  sad,    O  beautiful 

children  of  morning  ? 

Why  do  your  young  eyes  gaze  timidly  over  the 
sea?1 

*  Where  did  you  crib  that  quotation  from, 
Flip,'  asked  Power,  laughing  ;  *  your  mind's 
like  a  shallow  brook,  and  the  colour  of  it 
always  shows  the  stratum  through  which 
you  have  been  flowing  last.' 

*  Shallow  brook,  quotha  ? '  said  Hender- 
son ;    ' a  deep  and  mighty  river,  sir,  you 
mean  ;  irresistible  by  any  Power.' 

*  Oh,  do  shut  up.     Why  was  I  born  with 
a  name  that  could  be  punned   on  ?     No 
more  puns,    Flip,    if  you    love   me,'    said 
Power;    and  they  all  three  walked  under 
the  Norman  archway  that  formed  the  en- 
trance to  the  school. 

'  By  the  powers,'  said  Henderson  to 
Walter,  as  the  other  left  them,  'you  have 
got  a  new  friend  worth  having,  Walter. 
He  doesn't  make  himself  at  home  with 
every  one,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  if  he  and 
Dubbs  cultivate  you,  I  should  think  it's 
about  time  for  any  one  else  to  be  ashamed 
of  cutting  you,  my  boy.' 

'  I'm  quite  happy  now,'  said  Walter, 
'  with  you  and  Kenrick  and  him  for  friends. 
I  don't  care  so  much  for  the  rest.  I  wonder 
why  he  likes  me  ? ' 

'Well,  because  he  thinks  the  fellows  a 
great  deal  too  hard  on  you,  for  one  thing. 
How  very  good  and  patient  you've  been, 
Walter,  under  it  all.' 

*  It  is  hard  sometimes,  Flip,  but  I  deserve 
it.      Only  now  and  then  I'm  afraid  that  you 
and  Ken  will  get  quite  tired  of  me,  I've  so 
few  to   speak  to.      Harpour  and   that  lot 
would  be  glad  enough  that  I  should  join 
them,  I  know,  and  but  for  you  and  Ken   I 
should  have  been  driven  to  do  it.' 

'  Never  mind,  Walter,  my  boy ;  the 
fellows'll  come  round  in  time.' 


So,  step  by  step,  with  the  countenance 
of  some  true  and  worthy  friends,  and  by 
the  help  of  a  stout  and  uncorrupted  heart, 
by  penitence  and  by  kindliness,  did  our 
brave  young  hero  win  his  way.  He  was 
helped,  too,  greatly,  by  his  achievements 
in  the  games.  At  football  he  played  with 
a  vigour  and  earnestness  which  carried 
everything  before  it.  He  got  several  bases, 
and  was  the  youngest  boy  in  the  school  who 
ever  succeeded  in  doing  this.  Gradually 
but  surely  his  temporary  unpopularity  gave 
way ;  and  even  before  he  began  to  be 
generally  noticed  again,  he  bade  fair 
ultimately  to  gain  a  high  position  in  the 
estimation  of  all  his  schoolfellows. 

There  was  one  scene  which  he  long 
remembered,  and  which  was  very  trying 
to  go  through.  One  fine  afternoon  the 
boys'  prize  for  the  highest  jump  was  to  be 
awarded,  and  as  the  school  were  all  greatly 
interested  in  the  competition,  they  were 
assembled  in  a  dense  circle  in  the  green 
playground,  leaving  space  for  the  jumpers 
in  the  middle.  The  fine  weather  had  also 
tempted  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Winifred's  to  be  spectators  of  the  contest, 
and  numbers  of  ladies  were  present,  for 
whom  the  boys  had  politely  left  a  space 
within  the  circle.  When  the  chief  jumping 
prize  had  been  won  by  an  active  fellow 
jn  the  sixth  form,  another  prize  was  pro- 
posed for  all  boys  under  fifteen. 

Bliss,  Franklin,  and  two  other  boys  at 
once  stepped  into  the  circle  as  competitors, 
and  threw  off  their  jackets. 

'  You  must  go  in  for  this,  Walter,'  said 
Henderson.  *  You're  sure  to  get  it.' 

'  Not  I.  I  won't  go  in,  Flip,'  said  Walter, 
who]  was  naturally  in  a  desponding  mood, 
as  he  looked  round  on  those  four  hundred 
faces,  and  saw  among  them  all  scarcely 
one  sympathising  glance.  *  You  go  in  and 
win.  And  never  mind  talking  to  me  up 
here,  Henderson ;  it  can't  be  pleasant  for 
you,  I  know,  when  all  the  other  fellows 
are  cutting  me.' 

*  Pooh  !  Walter.      They're  in  the  wrong 
box;  not  you  and  I.      "Athanasius  contra 
mundum,"  as  Power  says.     Do  go  in  for 
the  prize.' 

Walter  shook  his  head  gloomily.  «  I 
don't  like  to,  before  all  these  fellows. 
They'd  hiss  me  or  something.' 

'Well,  if  you  won't,  /  won't;  that's  flat.' 

*  Oh  do,  Henderson.     I'm  sure  you'd  get 
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it.  Don't  ask  me  to  go  in,  that's  a  good 
fellow.' 

<  None  but  these  four  going  in  for  the 
little  jump  ?  What,  only  four  ?  '  said  one 
of  the  young  athletes,  who  carried  small 
blue  flags,  and  arranged  the  preliminaries. 
'  Come  in,  some  more  of  you.' 

*  Here  are  two  more,'  said  Henderson ; 
'stick  down  our  names — Henderson  and 
Evson ' ;  and  pulling  Walter  forward  with 
him  inside  the  circle,  he  sate  down  and 
began  to  take  off  his  shoes,  that  he  might 
run  and  jump  more  easily  on  the  turf. 

Thus  prominently  mentioned,  Walter 
could  hardly  draw  back,  so  putting  the 
best  face  on  it  he  could,  he,  too,  flung  off 
his  jacket  and  shoes. 

The  movable  spar  of  wood  over  which 
the  boys  jumped  was  first  put  at  a  height 
of  three  feet,  which  they  could  all  easily 
manage,  and  the  six,  one  after  another, 
cleared  it  lightly.  Even  then,  however, 
it  was  pretty  easy  to  judge  by  their  action 
which  was  the  best  jumper,  and  the  con- 
noisseurs on  the  field  at  once  decided  that 
the  chance  lay  between  Henderson  .and 
Walter;  Walter  was  by  far  the  most 
active  and  graceful  jumper,  but  Henderson 
had  the  advantage  of  being  a  little  the  taller 
of  the  two. 

The  spar  was  raised  half  an  inch  each 
time,  and  when  it  had  attained  the  height  of 
three  feet  and  a  half,  two  of  the  candidates 
failed  to  clear  it  after  three  trials. 

Bliss  was  the  next  to  break  down.  His 
awkward  jumps  had  excited  a  great  deal 
of  laughter,  and  when  he  finally  failed, 
Henderson  found  time  even  then  to  begin 
a  line  or  two  of  his  monody  on  Blissidas, 
which  was  a  standing  joke  against  poor 
Bliss,  who  always  met  it  by  the  same 
invariable  observation  of  *  I'll  lick  you 
afterwards,  Flip.' 

Only  three  competitors  were  now  left — 
Franklin,  Henderson,  and  Walter — and 
they  jumped  on  steadily  till  they  had 
reached  the  height  of  four  feet  and  one 
inch,  and  then  Franklin  broke  down,  but 
recovered  himself  in  the  second  chance. 

The  struggle  now  became  very  exciting, 
and  as  Franklin  and  Henderson  again 
cleared  the  bar  at  the  height  of  four  feet 
four,  each  of  them  were  loudly  clapped. 
But  Walter — who  jumped  last  always, 
because  he  had  been  the  last  candidate  to 
come  forward — although  he  cleared  it  with 


an  easy  bound,  received  no  sign  of  encour- 
agement from  any  of  the  boys.  He  cleared 
it  in  perfect  silence,  only  broken  by  Mr. 
Paton,  who  was  looking  on  with  a  group  of 
other  masters,  and  who  said  encouragingly 
— '  Very  well  done,  Evson  ;  capital ! ' 

The  bar  was  raised  an  inch,  and  again 
the  three  boys  cleared  it,  and  again  the 
first  two  were  greeted  with  applause,  and 
Walter  was  left  unnoticed  except  by  Power 
and  Kenrick,  who  applauded  him  heartily, 
and  patted  him  on  the  back.  But  indeed 
their  clapping  only  served  to  throw  into 
stronger  relief  the  loud  applause  which  the 
others  received.  Walter  almost  wished 
that  they  would  desist.  He  was  greatly 
agitated ;  and  his  friends  saw  that  he  was 
trembling  with  emotion.  He  had  been 
much  mortified  the  first  time  to  be  thus 
pointedly  scorned  in  so  large  a  crowd  of 
strangers,  and  made  a  marked  object  of 
reprobation  before  them  all ;  but  that  this 
open  shame  should  be  thus  steadily  and 
continuously  put  upon  him,  made  his  heart 
swell  with  sorrow  and  indignation  at  the 
ungenerous  and  unforgiving  spirit  of  his 
schoolfellows. 

Once  more  the  bar  was  raised  an  inch. 
The  other  two  got  over  it  amid  a  burst  of 
applause,  and  this  time  Walter,  who  was  * 
unnerved  by  the  painful  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  himself,  brushed  against  it 
as  he  came  over,  and  knocked  it  off.  The 
bar  was  replaced,  and  at  his  second  trial 
(for  three  were  allowed)  he  jumped  so  well 
that  he  flew  easily  over  it.  Always  before, 
a  boy  who  had  recovered  himself  after  a 
failure  had  been  saluted  with  double  cheer- 
ing, but  again  Walter's  proceedings  were 
observed  by  that  large  crowd  in  dead 
silence,  while  he  could  not  help  overhear- 
ing the  whispered  queries  which  asked  an 
explanation  of  so  unusual  a  circumstance. 

'  Why  don't  they  cheer  him  as  well  as 
the  others  ? '  asked  a  fair  young  girl  of  her 
brother.  c  He  looks  such  a  nice  boy.' 

'  Because  he  did  a  very  shabby  thing 
not  long  ago,'  was  the  reply. 

He  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  glanced 
round  at  the  speakers  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  and  then,  instead  of  returning  to 
the  starting-point,  he  turned  hastily  aside, 
and,  declining  the  contest,  plunged  into 
the  thickest  of  the  crowd. 

*  Evson's  giving  it  up.      What  a  pity  ! 
said  several  boys. 
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'No  wonder  he's  giving  it  up,'  said 
Power  indignantly,  'after  the  way  you 
fellows  treat  him.  Never  mind  them, 
Walter,'  he  said,  taking  him  by  the  arm  ; 
'they  will  be  ashamed  of  themselves  by 
and  by.' 

'  You're  not  going  to  withdraw,  Evson  ? ' 
asked  one  of  the  chief  athletes,  in  a  kind 
tone. 

'Yes,'  said  Walter,  retiring  still  farther 
to  hide  himself  amid  the  crowd. 

'  Nonsense  ! '  said  Henderson,  who  had 
heard  the  answer;  'come,  Walter,  it'll 
spoil  all  the  fun  if  you  don't  go  on.' 

'  I  can't,  Flip,'  said  Walter,  turning  aside, 
and  hastily  brushing  away  the  tears  which 
would  come  into  his  eyes. 

'  Do,  Walter,  they  all  wish  it,'  whispered 
Henderson ;  '  be  brave,  and  get  the  prize 
in  spite  of  all ;  here's  Paton  coming  round  ; 
I'm  sure  it's  to  cheer  you  up.' 

'  Very  well,  Flip,  I  will,  if  it  pleases  you  ; 
but  it's  rather  hard,'  he  said,  fairly  bursting 
into  tears.  '  Remember,  it's  only  for  your 
sake  I  do  it,  Flip.' 

'Go  on,  Walter;  don't  give  way,'  said 
Mr.  Paton  aloud,  in  his  gentlest  and  most 
encouraging  voice,  as  the  boy  hastily  re- 
entered  the  arena,  and  took  his  place. 

This  time  Franklin  finally  broke  down, 
Henderson  barely  scrambled  over,  and 
Walter,  nerved  by  excitement  and  indigna- 
tion, cleared  the  bar  by  a  brilliant  flying 
leap.  There  was  no  mistake  about  the 
applause  this  time.  The  boys  had  seen 
how  their  coolness  had  told  on  him.  They 
were  touched  by  the  pluck  he  showed  in 
spite  of  his  dejected  look,  and  as  though 
to  make  up  for  their  former  deficiency, 
they  clapped  him  as  loud  as  either  of  the 
others. 

And  now  a  spirited  contest  began  be- 
tween Henderson  and  Walter.  Four  feet 
six  and  a  half  they  both  accomplished — 
Walter  the  first  time,  and  Henderson  the 
third.  When  Henderson,  at  his  last  trial, 
barely  succeeded,  a  loud  shout  rose  from 
the  field,  quite  enthusiastic  enough  to  show 
that  the  wishes  of  the  school  were  on  his 
side.  This  decided  Walter,  for  he  too 
was  anxious  that  Henderson,  who  had  set 
his  heart  upon  the  prize,  and  was  now 
quite  eager  with  emulation,  should  be  the 
successful  competitor.  At  four  feet  seven, 
therefore,  he  meant  to  break  down,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  to  clear  the  bar  so  nearly 


each  time  of  trial,  that  it  might  not  be 
obvious  to  any  one  that  he  was  not  putting 
forth  his  best  strength.  The  first  time, 
however,  he  jumped  so  carelessly  that 
Henderson  suspected  his  purpose,  and, 
therefore,  the  second  time  he  exerted 
himself  a  little  more,  and,  to  his  own 
astonishment,  accomplished  the  leap  with- 
out having  intended  to  do  so.  Henderson 
also  just  succeeded  in  managing  it,  and  as 
Walter  refused  to  try  another  half-inch, 
the  prize  was  declared,  amid  loud  cheers, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  after 
the  best  competition  that  ever  had  been 
known. 

The  boys  and  the  spectators  now  moved 
off  to  the  pavilion,  where  the  prizes  were 
to  be  distributed  by  Mrs.  Lane.  But 
when  Walter's  name  was  called  out  with 
Henderson's,  the  latter  only  stepped  for- 
ward. Walter  had  disappeared ;  and  the 
boys  were  again  made  to  feel,  by  his 
voluntary  absence,  what  bitterness  of 
heart  their  unkind  conduct  caused  him. 

Henderson  took  the  prize  for  his  friend 
when  he  received  his  own.  The  prizes 
were  a  silver-mounted  riding-whip  and  a 
belt  with  a  silver  clasp,  and  Mrs.  Lane 
told  Henderson  that  she  was  sorry  for  the 
other  victor's  absence,  and  that  either  of 
them  might  choose  whichever  prize  he 
liked  best.  When  the  crowd  had  dis- 
persed, Henderson,  knowing  Walter's 
haunts,  strolled  with  Kenrick  to  a  little 
fir -grove  on  the  slope  of  Bardlyn  Hill, 
not  far  above  the  sea.  Here,  as  they 
expected,  they  found  Walter.  He  was 
sitting  in  a  listless  attitude,  with  his  back 
towards  them,  and  he  started  as  he  heard 
their  footsteps. 

'  You  let  yourself  be  beaten,  Evson  Walter, 
And  afterwards  you  proved  a  base  defaulter,1 

said  Henderson,  who  was  in  high  spirits, 
as  he  clapped  his  hands  on  Walter's 
shoulders,  and  continued — 

'  Behold  I  bring  you  now  the  silver  prizes, 
Meant  to  reward  yourfeets  and  exercises. ' 

Even  Walter  could  not  help  smiling  at 
this  sally,  but  he  said  at  once,  '  You  must 
keep  both  prizes,  Flip ;  I  don't  mean  to 
take  either — indeed  I  won't ;  I  shouldn't 
have  gone  in  at  all  but  for  you.' 

'  Oh,  do  take  one,'  said  Kenrick  ;  '  the 
fellows  will  think  you  too  proud  if  you  don't.' 
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*  I  don't  care  what  they  think  of  me, 
Ken ;  you  saw  how  they  treated  me. 
Flip,  I'd  take  the  prize  in  a  minute  to 
please  you,  but,  indeed,  it  would  only 
remind  me  constantly  of  this  odious  jump- 
ing, and  I'd  much  rather  not.' 

1 1  can't  take  both  prizes,  Walter,'  said 
Henderson. 

'Well,  I'll  tell  you  what — give  one  to 
Franklin ;  he  jumped  very  well,  and  he's 
not  half  a  bad  fellow.  Don't  press  me, 
Flip ;  I  can't  refuse  you  anything  if  you 
do,  because  you've  been  so  very,  very 
kind ;  but  you  don't  know  how  wretched 
I  feel.' 

Henderson,  who  had  looked  annoyed, 
cleared  up  in  a  moment. 

'All  right,  Walter;  it  shall  be  as  you 
like,  Franklin  shall  have  it.  You've  had 
quite  enough  to  bear  already.  So,  cheer 
up,  and  come  along.' 

It  was  soon  known  in  the  school  how 
Walter  had  yielded  the  prize  to  Franklin, 
and  it  was  known,  too,  that  next  day  he 
had  gone  to  jump  with  Henderson, 
Franklin,  and  some  others,  and  had  leaped 
higher  than  any  of  them  had  been  able  to 
do.  The  boys  admired  his  conduct 
throughout ;  and  from  that  day  forward 
many  were  as  anxious  to  renew  an  ac- 
quaintance with  him  as  they  had  previ- 
ously been  to  break  it  off. 

And  there  was  an  early  opportunity  of 
testing  this ;  for  a  few  days  after  the 
scene  just  described  the  champion  race 
for  boys  under  •  fifteen  was  tried  for,  and 
when  Walter  won  it  by  accomplishing  the 
distance  in  the  shortest  time  that  had  yet 
been  known,  and  by  distancing  the  other 
runners,  he  was  received  with  a  cheer, 
which  was  all  the  more  hearty  because 
the  boys  were  anxious  to  do  him  a  tardy 
justice.  If  Walter  had  not  been  too 
sensible  to  be  merely  patronised,  and  too 
reserved  to  be  'hail-fellow-well-met'  with 
every  one,  he  would  have  fallen  more 
easily  and  speedily  into  the  position  which 
he  now  slowly  but  honourably  recovered. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  in  his  school- 
work,  Walter  struggled  with  all  his  might 
to  give  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Paton,  and  to 
spare  him  from  all  pain.  There  was  some- 
thing really  admirable  in  the  way  he 
worked,  and  taxed  himself  even  beyond 
his  strength,  to  prove  his  regret  for  Mr. 
Paton's  loss,  by  doing  all  that  was  required 


of  him.  Naturally  quick  and  lively  as  he 
was,  he  sate  as  quiet  and  attentive  in 
school  as  if  he  had  been  gifted  with  a  dis- 
position as  unmercurial  as  that  of  Daubeny 
himself.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  his 
lessons,  he  went  over  them  with  Hender- 
son (who  entered  eagerly  into  his  wishes) 
with  such  care,  that  they,  both  of  them, 
astonished  themselves  with  their  own  im- 
proving progress.  If  they  came  to  any 
insuperable  difficulties,  Kenrick  or  Power 
gladly  helped  them,  and  explained  every- 
thing to  them  with  that  sympathetic  clear- 
ness of  instruction  which  makes  one  boy 
the  best  teacher  to  another.  The  main 
difficulty  still  continued  to  be  the  repeti- 
tion and  grammar  rules ;  but  in  order  to 
know  them,  at  least  by  rote,  Walter  would 
get  up  with  the  earliest  gleam  of  daylight, 
or  would  put  on  his  trousers  and  waistcoat 
after  bed-time,  and  go  and  sit,  book  in 
hand,  under  the  gaslight  in  the  passage. 
This  was  hard  work,  doubtless ;  but  it 
brought  its  own  reward  in  successful  en- 
deavour and  an  approving  conscience. 
Under  this  discipline  his  memory  rapidly 
grew  retentive ;  no  difficulty  can  stand  the 
assaults  of  such  batteries  as  these,  and 
Walter  was  soon  free  from  all  punish- 
ments, and  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long. 

One  little  cloud  alone  remained — the 
continued  and  obvious  displeasure  of  his 
tutor,  and  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Paton's  chief 
friends  among  the  masters.  One  of  these 
was  Mr.  Edwards,  who,  among  other 
duties,  had  the  management  of  the  chapel 
choir.  But  at  length  Mr.  Edwards  gave 
him  a  distinguished  proof  of  his  returning 
respect.  He  sate  near  Walter  in  chapel, 
and  the  hymn  happened  to  be  one  which 
came  closely  home  to  Walter's  heart  after 
his  recent  troubles.  This  made  him  join 
with  great  feeling  in  the  singing,  and  the 
choir-master  was  struck  with  the  strength 
and  rare  sweetness  of  his  voice.  As  he 
left  the  chapel,  Mr.  Edwards  said  to  him, 
1  Evson,  there  is  a  vacancy  for  a  treble  in 
the  choir ;  I  heard  you  sing  in  chapel 
to-day,  and  I  think  that  you  would  supply 
the  place  very  well.  Should  you  like  to 
join  ? ' 

Walter  very  gladly  accepted  the  offer ; 
partly  because  he  hailed  the  opportunity 
of  learning  a  little  about  music,  and 
because  the  choir  boys  were  allowed  several 
highly -valued  and  exceptional  privileges  ; 
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but  chiefly  because  they  were  always  chosen 
by  the  masters  with  express  reference  to 
character,  and  therefore  the  invitation  to 
join  their  number  was  the  clearest  proof 
that  could  be  given  him  that  the  past  was 
condoned. 

The  last  to  offer  him  the  right  hand  of 
forgiveness,  but  the  best  and  warmest  friend 
to  him  when  once  he  had  done  so,  was  Mr. 
Percival.  He  still  passed  him  with  only 
the  coldest  and  most  distant  recognition, 
for  he  not  only  felt  Mr.  Paton's  loss  with 
peculiar  sorrow,  but  was  also  vexed  and 
disappointed  that  a  boy  whose  character 
he  had  openly  defended  should  have  proved 
so  unworthy  of  his  encomium.  It  happened 
that  the  only  time  that  Walter  was  ever 
again  sent  to  detention  was  for  a  failure  in 
a  long  lesson,  including  much  which  had 
been  learnt  on  the  morning  that  he  was 
out  of  school,  which,  in  consequence,  he 
found  it  impossible,  with  all  his  efforts,  to 
master.  Mr,  Paton  saw  how  mortified  and 
pained  he  was  to  fail,  and  when  he  sent 
him  to  detention,  most  kindly  called  him 
up,  and  told  him  that  he  saw  the  cause 
of  his  unsuccess,  and  was  not  in  the  least 
displeased  at  it,  although,  as  he  had 
similarly  punished  other  boys,  he  could 
not  make  any  exception  to  the  usual  rule 
of  punishment.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
again  Mr.  Percival's  turn  to  sit  with  the 
dttenus,  and  seeing  Walter  among  them, 
he  too  hastily  concluded  that  he  was  still 
continuing  a  career  of  disgrace. 

*  What !  you  here  again  ? '  he  said  with 
chilling  scorn,  as  he  passed  the  seat  where 
Walter  sate  writing.  'After  what  has 
happened,  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to 
be  sent  here,  if  I  were  you.' 

After  his  days  and  nights  of  toil,  after 
his  long,  manly  struggle  to  show  his 
penitence,  after  his  heavy  and  dispropor- 
tionate punishment,  it  was  hard  to  be  so 
addressed  by  one  whom  he  respected,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  idlest  in  the  school, 
and  in  consequence  of  a  purely  accidental 
and  isolated  failure.  Walter  looked  up 
with  an  appealing  look  in  his  dark  blue 
eyes  ;  but  Mr.  Percival  had  passed  on,  and 
he  bent  his  head  over  his  paper  with  the 
old  sense  that  the  past  could  never  be 
forgotten,  the  recollection  of  his  disgrace 
never  obliterated.  No  one  was  observing 
him  ;  and  as  the  feeling  of  despair  grew 
in  him,  a  large  tear  dropped  down  upon 
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his  paper ;  he  wiped  it  quietly  away,  and 
continued  writing,  but  another  and  another 
fell,  and  he  could  not  help  it.  For  Mr. 
Percival  was  almost  the  only  master  whose 
good -will  he  very  strongly  coveted,  and 
whose  approval  he  was  most  anxious  to 
obtain. 

When  next  Mr.  Percival  stopped  and 
looked  at  Walter,  he  saw  that  his  words 
had  wounded  him  to  the  heart,  and  knew 
well  why  the  boy's  lines  were  blurred  and 
blotted,  when  he  showed  them  up  with  a 
timid  hand  and  downcast  look. 

He  was  touched.  '  I  have  been  too 
hard  on  you,  Evson,'  he  said.  '  I  see  it 
now.  Come  to  tea  with  me  after  chapel 
this  evening ;  I  want  to  speak  with  you.' 
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Sir,  you  ara.one  of  those  that  will  not  serve  God, 
if  the  devil  bid  you. — Othello,  Act  i.  Sc.  i. 

WHEN  chapel  was  over,  Walter,  having 
brushed  his  hair,  and  made  himself  rather 
neater  and  more  spruce  than  a  schoolboy 
usually  is  towards  the  close  of  a  long  half, 
went  to  Mr.  Percival's  room.  Mr.  Percival, 
having  been  detained,  had  not  yet  come 
in ;  but  Henderson,  Kenrick,  and  Power, 
who  had  also  been  asked  to  tea,  were  there 
waiting  for  him  when  Walter  arrived,  and 
Henderson  was,  as  usual,  amusing  the 
others  and  himself  with  a  flood  of  mimicry 
and  nonsense. 

*  You  know  that  mischievous  little  Penk- 
ridge,'  said  Kenrick ;  *  he  nearly  had  an 
accident  this  morning.  We  were  in  the 
class-room,  and  Edwards  was  complaining 
of  the  bad  smell  of  the  room ' 

1  Bad  smell ! '  interrupted  Henderson, 
'  I'll  bet  you  what  you  like  Edwards  didn't 
say  bad  smell.  H£s  not  the  man  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade ;  he  calls  it  an  agricultural 
implement  for  the  trituration  of  the  soil.' 

'  Why,  what  should  he  say  ? '  asked  Ken- 
rick, '  if  he  didn't  say  "  bad  smell "  ? ' 

1  Why,  "  What  a  malodorous  effluvium!'" 
said  Henderson,  imitating  exactly  the 
master's  somewhat  drawling  tone  ;  *  "  what 
a  con-cen-trra-ted  malarious  miasma  ;  what 
an  unendurable "  I  say,  Power,  give  us 
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r  Hebrew,  or  Kamschatkan  for 

??,'  suggested  Power. 

'  That's  it  to  a  T,3  said  Henderson ;  '  I 
bet  you  he  observed,  "  What  an  un-en-duu- 
rrable  oScoS^."  Now,  didn't  he  ?  Confess 
the  truth.' 

'  Well,  I  believe  he  did  say  something  of 
the  kind,'  said  Kenrick,  laughing ;  '  at  least 
I  know  he  called  it  Stygian  and  Tartarean. 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  he  set  Penkridge 
(who  happened  to  be  going  round  with  the 
lists)  to  examine  the  cupboards,  and  see  if 
by  chance  some  inopportune  rat  had  died 
there ;  and  Penkridge,  opening  one  of  them 
where  the  floor  was  very  rotten,  and  poking 
about  with  his  foot,  knocked  a  great  piece 
of  plaster  off  the  schoolroom  ceiling,  and 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  putting  his  foot 
through  it.' 

'Fancy  if  he  had,'  said  Walter,   'how 
"astonished    we    should    have    been   down 
below.       I    say,    Henderson,   what   'would 
Paton  have  said  ? ' 

-  '  Oh  !  Paton,'  said  Henderson,  delighted 
with  any  opportunity  for  mffciicry,  'he'd 
have  whispered  quietly,  in  an  emotionless 
voice,  "Penkridge,  Penkridge,  come  here 
—come  here,  Penkridge.  This  is  a  very 
unusual  method,  Penkridge,  of  entering  a 
room  — highly  irregular.  If  you  haven't 
broken  your  leg  or  your  arm,  Penkridge, 
you  must  write  me  two  hundred  lines." ' 

'  And  Robertson  ? '  asked  Kenrick. 

'  Oh  !  Robertson — he'd  have  put  up  his 
eyeglass,'  said  Henderson,  again  exactly 
hitting  off  the  master's  attitude,  '  and  he'd 
have  observed,  "  Ah  !  Penkridge  has  fallen 
through  the  floor ;  probably  fractured  some 
bones.  Slippery  fellow,  he  won't  be  able 
to  go  to  the  Fighting  Cocks  this  afternoon, 
at  any  rate."  Whereupon  Stevens  would 
have  gone  up  to  him  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
hurt;  and  Penkridge,  getting  up,  would, 
by  way  of  gratitude,  have  grinned  in  his 
face.' 

'Well,  you'd  better  finish  the  scene,' 
said  Power;  'what  would  Percival  have 
said?' 

'  Thunder  -  and  -  lightning  ?  Oh  !  that's 
easy  to  decide ;  he'd  have  made  two  or 
three  quotations ;  he'd  have  immediately 
called  the  attention  of  the  form  to  the  fact 
that  Penkridge  had  been  "  flung  by  angry 
Jove 


'  Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements  ;  from  morn 
Till  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  till  dewy  eve  ; 
A  winter's  day,  and  as  the  tea-bell  rang, 
Shot  from  the  ceiling  like  a  falling  star 
On  the  great  schoolroom  floor. ' 

'  Would  he,  indeed  ? '  said  Mr.  Percival, 
pinching  Henderson's  ear,  as  he  came  in 
just  in  time  to  join  in  the  laugh  which  this 
parody  occasioned. 

Tea  at  St.  Winifred's  is  a  regular  and 
recognised  institution.  There  are  few 
nights  on  which  some  of  the  boys  do  not 
adjourn  after  chapel  to  tea  at  the  masters' 
houses,  when  they  have  the  privilege  of 
sitting  up  an  hour  and  a  half  later.  The 
masters  generally  adopt  this  method  of 
seeing  their  pupils  and  the  boys  in  whom 
they  are  interested.  The  institution  works 
admirably  ;  the  first  and  immediate  result 
of  it  is,  that  there  boys  and  masters  are 
more  intimately  acquainted,  and  being  so, 
are  on  warmer  and  friendlier  terms  with 
each  other  than  perhaps  at  any  other 
school — certainly  on  warmer  terms  than  if 
they  never  met  except  in  the  still  and 
punishment  -  pervaded  atmosphere  of  the 
schoolrooms ;  and  the  second  and  remoter 
result  is,  that  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
work  already  alluded  to,  but  also  in  other 
and  equally  important  particulars,  the  tone 
and  character  of  St.  Winifred's  boys  is 
higher  and  purer  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  There  is  a  simplicity  and  manliness 
there  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  forth  its 
rich  fruits  of  diligence,  truthfulness,  and 
honour.  Many  are  the  boys  who  have 
come  from  thence,  who,  in  the  sweet  yet 
sober  dignity  of  their  life  and  demeanour, 
go  far  to  realise  the  beautiful  ideal  of 
Christian  boyhood.  Many  are  the  boys 
there  who  are  walking,  through  the  gates 
of  humility  and  diligence,  to  certain,  and 
merited,  and  conspicuous  honour. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  who  believe 
in  none  of  these  things,  and  care  not  for 
them ;  who  repudiate  the  necessity  and 
duty  of  early  godliness ;  who  set  up  no 
ideal  at  all,  because  to  do  so  would  ex- 
pose them  to  the  charge  of  sentiment  or 
enthusiasm,  a  charge  which  they  dread 
more  than  that  of  villany  itself.  These 
men  regard  the  heart  as  a  muscle  consist- 
ing of  four  cavities,  called  respectively  the 
auricles  and  the  ventricles,  and  useful  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  propel  the  blood ; 
all  other  meanings  of  the  word  they  despise 
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or  ignore.  They  regard  the  world  not  as  a 
scene  of  probation,  not  as  a  passage  to  a 
newer  and  higher  life,  but  as  a  *  convenient 
feeding-trough'  for  every  low  passion  and 
unworthy  impulse ;  as  a  place  where  they 
can  build  on  the  foundation  of  universal 
scepticism  a  reputation  for  superior  ability. 
This  degradation  of  spirit,  this  premature 
cynicism,  this  angry  sneering  at  a  tone  su- 
perior to  their  own,  this  addiction  to  a  low 
and  lying  satire,  which  is  the  misbegotten 
child  of  envy  and  disbelief,  has  infected 
our  literature  to  a  deplorable  and  almost 
hopeless  extent.  It  might  be  sufficient  to 
leave  it,  in  all  its  rottenness  and  inflation, 
to  every  good  man's  silent  scorn,  if  it  had 
not  also  so  largely  tainted  the  intellect  of 
the  young.  If,  in  popular  papers  or 
magazines,  boys  are  to  read  that,  in  a  boy, 
lying  is  natural  and  venial ;  that  courtesy 
to,  and  love  for  a  master  is  impossible  or 
hypocritical  ;  that  swearing  and  corrupt 
communication  are  peccadilloes  which  none 
but  preachers  and  pedagogues  regard  as 
discreditable  ;  how  can  we  expect  success 
to  the  labours  of  those  who  toil  all  their 
lives,  amid  neglect  and  ingratitude,  to 
elevate  the  boys  of  England  to  a  higher 
and  holier  view  ?  I  have  seen  this  taint  of 
atheistic  disregard  for  sin  poison  article 
after  article,  and  infuse  its  bitter  principle 
into  many  a  young  man's  heart ;  and 
worse  than  this — adopted  as  it  is  by 
writers  whom  some  consider  to  be  mighty 
in  intellect  and  leaders  of  opinion,  I  have 
seen  it  corrode  the  consciences  and  de- 
grade the  philosophy  of  far  better  and  far 
worthier  men. 

It  is  a  solemn  duty  to  protest,  with  all 
the  force  of  heart  and  conscience,  against 

this    DANGEROUS     GOSPEL     OF     SIN,      this 

'  giving  to  manhood's  vices  the  privilege  of 
boyhood.'  It  was  not  the  gospel  taught  at 
St.  Winifred's  ;  there  we  were  taught  that 
we  were  baptized  Christian  boys,  that  the 
seal  of  God's  covenant  was  on  our  foreheads, 
that  the  oath  of  His  service  was  on  our 
consciences,  that  we  were  His  children, 
and  the  members  of  His  Son,  and  the 
inheritors  of  His  kingdom  ;  that  His  laws 
were  our  safeguard,  and  that  our  bodies 
were  the  temples  of  His  Spirit.  We  were 
not  taught — that  was  left  for  the  mighty 
intellects  of  this  age  to  discover — that,  as 
we  were  boys,  a  Christian  principle  and  a 
Christian  standard  were  above  our  com- 


prehension, and  alien  from  our  possible 
attainments ;  we  did  not  believe  then,  nor 
will  I  now,  that  a  clear  river  is  likely  to 
flow  from  a  polluted  stream,  or  a  good  tree 
grow  from  bitter  fibres  and  cankered  roots. 

Walter  and  the  others  spent  a  very 
happy  evening  with  Mr.  Percival.  When 
tea  was  over  they  talked  as  freely  with  him, 
and  with  each  other  in  his  presence,  as 
they  would  have  done  among  themselves ; 
and  the  occasional  society  of  their  elders 
and  superiors  was  in  every  way  good  for 
them.  It  enlarged  their  sympathies, 
widened  their  knowledge,  and  raised  their 
moral  tone. 

Among  many  other  subjects  that  evening 
they  talked  over  one  which  never  fails  to 
interest  deeply  every  right-minded  boy — I 
mean  their  homes.  It  was  no  wonder  that, 
as  Walter  talked  of  the  glories  of  Semlyn 
lake  and  its  surrounding  hills,  his  face 
lighted  up,  and  his  eyes  shone  with 
pleasant  memories.  Mr.  Percival,  as  he 
looked  at  him,  felt  more  puzzled  than  ever 
at  his  having  gone  wrong,  and  more  con- 
firmed than  ever  in  the  opinion  that  he  had 
been  hard  and  unjust  to  him  of  late,  and 
that  his  original  estimate  of  him  was  the 
right  one  after  all. 

Power's  home  ^yas  a  statelier  one  'than 
Walter's.  His  father,  Sir  Lawrence 
Power,  was  a  baronet,  the  owner  of  broad 
acres,  whose  large  and  beautiful  mansion 
stood  on  one  of  the  undulations  in  a  park 
shadowed  by  ancestral  trees,  under  whose 
boughs  the  deer  fed  with  their  fawns 
around  them.  Through  the  park  flowed  a 
famous  river,  of  which  the  windings  were 
haunted  by  herons  and  kingfishers,  and  the 
pleasant  waters  abounded  in  trout  and 
salmon.  And  to  this  estate  and  title 
Power  was  heir ;  though  of  course  he  did 
not  tell  them  this  while  he  spoke  of  the 
lovely  scenery  around  the  home  where  his 
fathers  had  so  long  lived. 

Henderson,  again,  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
merchant  who  had  two  houses — one  city 
and  one  suburban.  He  was  a  regular  little 
man  of  the  world.  After  the  holidays  he 
had  always  seen  the  last  feats  of  Saltori, 
and  heard  the  most  recent  strains  of 
Tiralirini.  He  always  went  to  a  round  of 
entertainments,  and  would  make  you  laugh 
by  the  hour  while  he  sang  the  songs  or 
imitated  the  style  of  the  last  comic  actor  or 
Ethiopian  minstrel. 
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While  they  were  chatting  over  their  holi- 
day amusements  and  occupations,  Kenrick 
said  little ;  and,  wondering  at  his  silence, 
Mr.  Percival  asked  him  in  what  part  of  the 
world  he  lived. 

'  I,  sir  ? '  he  said,  as  though  awaked  from 
a  reverie ;  '  oh,  I  live  at  Fusby,  a  village  on 
the  border  of  the  fens,  and  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  heavy  clays.'  And  Kenrick 
turned  away  his  head. 

'  Don't  abuse  the  clay,'  said  Walter,  to 
cheer  him  up  ;  '  I'm  very  fond  of  the  clay  ; 
it  produces  good  roses  and  good  straw- 
berries— and  those  are  the  two  best  things 
going,  in  any  soil.' 

'  Half-past  ten,  youngsters,'  said  Mr. 
Percival,  holding  up  his  watch ;  *  off  with 
you  to  bed.  Let  yourselves  in  through  the 
grounds ;  here's  the  key.  Good-night  to 
you.  Walter,'  he  said,  calling  him  back  as 
he  was  about  to  leave,  '  one  word  with  you 
alone ;  you  three  wait  for  him  a  moment 
outside.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that, 
although  I  have  seemed  harsh  to  you,  I 
daresay,  of  late,  yet  now  I  hear  that  you 
are  making  the  most  honourable  efforts, 
and  I  have  quite  forgotten  the  past.  My 
good  opinion  of  you,  Walter,  is  quite  re- 
stored ;  and  whenever  you  want  to  be  quiet 
to  learn  your  lessons,  you  may  always  come 
and  sit  in  my  room. 

Mr.  Percival  was  not  the  only  St.  Wini- 
fred's master  who  thus  generously  abridged 
his  own  leisure  and  privacy  to  assist  the 
boys  in  whom  he  felt  an  interest.  Walter 
thanked  him  with  real  gratitude,  and  re- 
joined the  other  three.  '  He's  let  me  sit  in 
his  room,'  said  Walter. 
,  '  Has  he  ? '  said  Henderson  ;  '  so  he  has 
me.  How  jolly  !  we  shall  get  on  twice  as 
well.' 

'  What's  that  ? '  said  Power,  pointing  up- 
wards, as  they  walked  through  the  garden 
to  their  house  door. 

Glancing  in  the  direction,  Walter  saw  a 
light  suddenly  go  out  in  his  dormitory,  and 
a  great  bundle  (apparently)  disappear  in- 
side the  window,  which  was  then  shut  down. 

'  I'll  go  and  see,'  he  said.  '  Good-night, 
you  fellows.' 

All  was  quiet  when  he  reached  his  room, 
but  one  of  the  candles,  ineffectually  ex- 
tinguished, was  still  smoking,  and  when  he 
looked  to  Eden's  bed  he  saw,  by  the  gas- 
light that  shone  through  the  open  door, 
that  the  boy  was  awake,  and  crying  bitterly. 


'  What's  the  matter,  Eden  ? '  he  said 
kindly,  sitting  down  upon  his  bed. 

1  If  you  peach,'  said  Harpour  and  Jones 
together,  '  you  know  what  you'll  get.' 

*  Have  you  fellows  been  bullying  poor 
little  Eden  ? '  asked  Walter  indignantly. 

*  I've  not/  and  '  I've  not,'  said  Anthony 
and   Franklin,    who   were   better  than   the 
rest  in  every  way ;  and  '  I  haven't  touched 
the    fellow,    Evson,'    said    Cradock,    who 
meant  no  harm,  and  at  Walter's   earnest 
request  had   never   again    annoyed    Eden 
since  the  first  night. 

'  Poor  little  Eden — poor  little  fiddlestick,' 
said  Jones ;  *  it  does  the  young  cub 
good.'- 

*  Send  him  home  to  his  grandmamma, 
and  let  him  have  his  bib  and  his  nightcap,' 
growled  Harpour ;  '  is  he  made  of  butter, 
and   are   you   afraid   of  his  melting,   you 
Evson,  that  you  make  such  a  fuss  with  him  ? 
You  want  your  lickings  yourself,  and  shall 
have  them  if  you  don't  look  out.' 

'  I  don't  care  what  you  do  to  me,  Harpour,' 
rejoined  Walter,  *  and  I  don't  think  you'll 
do  very  much.  But  I  do  tell  you  that  it's 
a  blackguard  shame  for  a  great  big  fellow 
like  you  to  torment  a  little  delicate  chap 
like  Eden  ;  and  what's  more,  you  shan't  do 
it.' 

*  Shan't !  my  patience,  I  like  that !  why, 
who  is  to  prevent  me  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  he'll  turn  sneak,  and  peach,' 
said  Jones  ;  '  he'd  do  anything  that's  mean, 
we  all  know.' 

Walter  was  always  liable  to  that  taunt 
now.  It  was  a  part  of  his  punishment, 
and  the  one  which  lasted  longest.  From 
any  other  boy  he  might  have  winced  under 
it ;  but  really,  coming  from  Jones,  it  was 
too  contemptible  to  notice. 

'  You  shut  up,  Jones,'  he  said  angrily ; 
'you  shan't  touch  Eden  again,  I  can  tell 
you,  whatever  Harpour  does ;  and  hJd 
better  look  out  what  he  does.' 

'Look  out  yourself,'  said  Harpour, 
flinging  a  football  boot  at  Walter's  head. 

'  You'll  find  your  boot  on  the  grass  out- 
side to-morrow  morning,'  said  Walter, 
opening  the  window,  and  dropping  it  down. 
He  wasn't  a  bit  afraid,  because  he  always 
went  on  the  instinctive  and  never-mistaken 
assumption  that  a  bully  must  be  a  coward 
in  his  inmost  nature.  Cruelty  to  the 
weaker  is  incompatible  with  the  generosity 
of  all  true  courage. 
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'  By  Jove,  I'll  thrash  you  for  that  to- 
morrow,' shouted  Harpour. 

<  To-morrow  / '  said  Walter,  with  great 
contempt. 

'  Oh,  don't  make  him  angry,  Walter,' 
whispered  Eden  ;  '  you  know  what  a  strong 
fellow  he  is '  (Eden  shuddered,  as  though 
he  had  reason  to  know)  ;  '  and  you  can't 
fight  him  ;  and  you  mustn't  get  a  thrashing 
for  my  sake.  I'm  not  worth  that.  I'd 
rather  bear  it  myself,  Walter ; — indeed  I 
would.' 

'  Good -night,  poor  little  Eden,'  said 
Walter ;  '  you're  safe  to-night  at  any  rate. 
Why,  how  cold  you  are  !  What  have  they 
been  doing  to  you  ? ' 

'  I  daren't  tell  you  to-night,  Walter ;  I 
will  to-morrow,'  he  answered  in  a  low  tone, 
shivering  all  over. 

*  Well,  then,  go  to  sleep  now,  my  little 
man  ;  and  don't  you  be  afraid  of  Harpour 
or  any  one  else.  I  won't  let  them  bully 
you  if  I  can  help  it.' 

Eden  squeezed  Walter's  hand  tight,  and 
sobbed  his  thanks,  while  Walter  gently 
smoothed  the  child's  pillow  and  dried  his 
tears. 

Poor  Eden !  as  I  said  before,  he  was 
too  weak,  too  delicate,  too  tenderly  nurtured, 
and  far,  far  too  young  for  the  battle  of  life 
in  a  public  school.  For  even  at  St. 
Winifred's,  as  there  are  and  must  be  at  all 
great  schools,  there  were  some  black  sheep 
jin  the  flock  undiscovered,  and  therefore 
unseparated  from  the  rest. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH 
MY  BROTHER'S  KEEPER 

'Tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  or  thus.  Our 
bodies  are  gardens  to  the  which  our  wills  are 
gardeners.  —^-Othello,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

As    Walter    lay    awake    for    a    few    quiet 
>ments  before  he   sent   his   thoughts   to 
>t,  he  glanced  critically,  like   an    Indian 
mosophist,  over  the  occurrences  of  the 
ly.      He   could   not   but  rejoice  that  the 
st  person  for  whom  he  felt   real   regard 
forgiven  him  his  rash  act,  and  that  his 
Fence  had  thus  finally  been  absolved  on 
th  as  in  heaven.      He  rejoiced,  too,  that 
[r.  Percival's  kind  permission  to  learn  his 


lessons  in  his  room  would  give  him  far 
greater  advantages  and  opportunities  than 
he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Yet  Walter's 
conscience  was  not  quite  at  ease.  The 
last  scene  had  disturbed  him.  The  sobs 
and  shiverings  of  little  Eden  had  fallen 
very  reproachfully  into  his  heart.  Walter 
felt  that  he  might  have  done  far  more  for 
him  than  he  had  done.  He  had,  indeed, 
even  throughout  his  own  absorbing  troubles, 
extended  to  the  child  a  general  protection, 
but  not  a  special  care.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  to  excuse  himself  with  the  thought 
that  he  was  'not  his  brother's  keeper.' 
The  truth  was  that  he  had  found  Eden 
uninteresting,  because  he  had  not  taken 
the  pains  to  be  interested  in  him,  and 
while  one  voice  within  his  heart  reproved 
him  of  neglect  and  selfishness,  another 
voice  seemed  to  say  to  him,  in  a  firm  yet 
kindlier  tone,  '  Now  that  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren.' 

For  indeed  as  yet  Eden's  had  been  a 
very  unhappy  lot.  Bullied,  teased,  and 
persecuted  by  the  few  among  whom 
accident  had  first  thrown  him,  and  judged 
to  belong  to  their  set  by  others  .  who  on 
that  account  considered  him  a  boy  of  a 
bad  sort,  he  was  almost  friendless  at  St. 
Winifred's.  And  the  loneliness,  the  despair 
of  this  feeling,  weighing  upon  his  heart, 
robbed  him  of  all  courage  to  face  the 
difficulties  of  work,  so  that  in  school  as 
well  as  out  of  it,  he  was  always  in  trouble. 
He  was  for  ever  clumsily  scrawling  in  his 
now  illegible  hand  the  crooked  and  blotted 
lines  of  punishment  which  his  seeming 
ignorance  or  sluggishness  brought  upon 
him  ;  and  although  he  was  always  to  be 
seep  at  detention,  he  almost  hailed  this 
disgrace  as  affording  him  at  least  some 
miserable  shadow  of  occupation,  and  a 
refuge,  however  undesirable,  from  the 
torments  of  those  degraded  few  to  whom 
his  childish  tears,  his  weak  entreaties,  his 
bursts  of  impotent  passion,  caused  nothing 
but  low  amusement.  Out  of  school  his 
great  object  always  was  to  hide  himself; 
anywhere,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
Jones,  Harpour,  and  other  bullies  of  the 
same  calibre.  For  this  purpose  he  would 
conceal  himself  for  a  whole  afternoon  at  a 
time  up  in  the  fir-groves,  listlessly  gathering 
into  heaps  the  red  sheddings  of  their 
umbrage,  and  pulling  to  pieces  their  dry 
and  fragrant  cones ;  or,  when  he  feared 
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that  these  resorts  would  be  disturbed  by 
some  little  gang  of  lounging  smokers,  he 
would  choose  some  lonely  place,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  cliffs,  and  sit  for 
hours  together,  aimlessly  rolling  white 
lumps  of  quartz  over  the  shingly  banks. 
Under  continued  trials  like  these  he  became 
quite  changed.  The  childish  innocence 
and  beauty  of  countenance,  the  childish 
frankness  and  gaiety  of  heart,  the  childish 
quickness  and  intelligence  of  understanding, 
were  exchanged  for  vacant  looks,  stupid 
indifference,  and  that  half- cunning  ex- 
pression which  is  always  induced  by  craven 
fear.  Accustomed,  too,  to  be  waited  upon 
and  helped  continually  in  the  home  where 
his  mother,  a  gay  young  widow,  had  petted 
and  spoiled  him,  he  became  slovenly  and 
untidy  in  dress  and  habits.  He  rarely 
found  time  or  heart  to  write  home,  and 
even  when  he  did,  he  so  well  knew  that 
his  mother  was  incapable  of  sympathy  or 
comprehension  of  his  suffering,  that  the 
dirty  and  ill-spelt  scrawl  rarely  alluded  to 
the  one  dim  consciousness  that  brooded 
over  him  night  and  day — that  he  couldn't 
understand  life,  and  pnly  knew  that  he  was 
a  very  friendless,  unhappy,  unpitied  little 
boy.  If  he  could  have  found  even  one 
to  whom  to  unfold  and  communicate  his 
griefs,  even  one  to  love  him  unreservedly, 
all  the  inner  beauty  and  brightness  of  his 
character  would  have  blown  and  expanded 
in  that  genial  warmth.  He  once  thought 
that  in  Walter  he  had  found  such  an  one, 
but  when  he  saw  that  his  dulness  bored 
Walter,  and  that  his  listless  manners  and 
untidy  habits  made  him  cross,  he  shrank 
back  within  himself.  He  was  thankful  to 
Walter  as  a  protector,  but  did  not  look 
upon  him  as  a  friend  in  whom  he  could 
implicitly  confide.  The  flower  without  sun- 
shine will  lose  its  colour  and  its  perfume. 
Six  weeks  after  Arthur  Eden,  a  merry, 
bright-eyed  child,  alighted  from  his  mother's 
carriage  at  the  old  gate  of  St.  Winifred's 
school,  no  casual  stranger  would  have 
recognised  him  again  in  the  pale  and 
.moping  little  fellow  who  seemed  to  be 
afraid  of  every  one  whom  he  met. 

Oh,  if  we  knew  how  rare,  how  sweet, 
how  deep  human  sympathy  can  be,  how 
easily,  yet  how  seldom  it  is  gained,  how 
inexpressible  the  treasure  is  when  once  it 
has  been  gained,  we  should  not  trample 
on  human  hearts  as  lightly  as  most  men 


do  !  Any  one  who  in  that  hard  time  had 
spoken  a  few  kindly  words  to  Eden — any 
one  who  would  have  taken  him  gently  for 
a  short  while  by  the  hand,  and  helped 
him  over  the  stony  places  that  hurt  his 
unaccustomed  feet — any  one  who  would 
have  suffered,  or  who  would  have  invited 
him,  to  pour  his  sorrows  into  their  ears 
and  assist  him  to  sustain  them — might 
have  won,  even  at  that  slight  cost,  the 
deepest  and  most  passionate  love  of  that 
trembling  young  heart.  He  might  have 
saved  him  from  hours  of  numbing  pain, 
and  won  the  rich  reward  of  a  gratitude 
well  deserved  and  generously  repaid. 
There  were  many  boys  at  St.  Winifred's 
gentle-hearted,  right-minded,  of  kindly  and 
manly  impulses  ;  but  all  of  them,  except 
Walter,  lost  this  golden  opportunity  of 
conferring  pure  happiness  by  disinterested 
good  deeds.  They  did  not  buy  up  the 
occasion,  which  goes  away  and  burns  the 
priceless  books  she  offers,  if  they  are  not 
purchased  unquestioningly  and  at  once. 

And  Walter  regretfully  felt  that  he  was 
very  nearly  too  late ;  so  nearly,  that  per- 
haps in  a  week  or  two  more  Eden  might 
have  lost  hopelessly,  and  for  ever,  all  trace 
of  self-respect ; — might  have  been  benumbed 
into  mental  imbecility  by  the  torpedo-like 
influence  of  helpless  grief.  Walter  felt  as 
if  he  had  been  selfishly  looking  on  while 
a  fellow -creature  was  fast  sinking  in  the 
water,  and  as  if  it  were  only  at  the  last 
possible  moment  that  he  had  held  out  a 
saving  hand.  But,  by  God's  grace,  he  did 
hold  out  the  saving  hand  at  last,  and  it 
was  grasped  firmly,  and  a  dear  life  was 
saved.  Years  after,  when  Arthur  Eden 

had  grown  into ,  but  stop,  I  must  not 

so  far  anticipate  my  story.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  Walter's  kindness  to  Eden  helped 
to  bring  about  long  afterwards  one  of  the 
chief  happinesses  of  his  own  life. 

'Come  a  stroll,  Eden,  before  third 
school,  and  let's  have  a  talk,'  he  said,  as 
they  came  out  from  dinner  in  Hall  the  next 
day. 

Eden  looked  up  happily,  and  he  was 
proud  to  be  seen  by  Walter's  side  in  the 
throng  of  boys,  as  they  passed  out,  and 
across  the  court,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
the  arch  towards  Walter's  favourite  haunt, 
the  sea-shore.  Walter  never  felt  weak  or 
unhappy  for  long  together  when  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  sea  wind  was  on  his  forehead 
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and  the  song  of  the  sea  waves  in  his  ear. 
A  run  upon  the  shore  in  all  weathers,  if 
only  for  five  minutes,  was  his  daily  pleasure 
and  resource. 

They  sate  down ;  the  sea  flashed  before 
them  a  mirror  of  molten  gold,  except  where 
the  summits  of  the  great  mountain  of 
Appenfell  threw  their  deep  broad  shadows, 
which  seemed  purple  by  contrast  with  the 
brightness  over  which  they  fell.  Walter 
sate,  full  of  healthy  enjoyment  as  he 
breathed  the  pure  atmosphere,  and  felt  the 
delicious  wind  upon  his  glowing  cheeks  ; 
and  Eden  was  happy  to  be  with  him,  and 
to  sit  quietly  by  his  side. 

'Eden,'  said  Walter,  after  a  few  moments, 
'  I'm  afraid  you've  not  been  happy  lately.' 

The  poor  child  shook  his  head,  and 
answered,  '  No  one  cares  for  me  here  ; 
every  one  looks  down  on  me,  and  is 
unkind  ;  I've  no  friends.' 

'  What,  don't  you  count  me  as  a  friend, 
then  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Walter,  you're  very  kind ;  I'm 
sure  I  couldn't  have  lived  here  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you  ;  but  you're  so  much  above 
me,  and ' 

Walter  would  not  press  him  to  fill  up 
the  omission,  he  could  understand  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  for  himself. 

'You  mustn't  think  I  don't  feel  how 
good  you've  been  to  me,  Walter,'  said  the 
boy,  drawing  near  to  him,  and  taking  his 
hand  ;  ' but ' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  said  Walter ;  '  I  understand 
it  all.  Well,  never  mind,  I  will  be  a 
friend  to  you  now.' 

A  tear  trembled  on  Eden's  long  eye- 
lashes as  he  looked  up  quickly  into 
Walter's  face.  '  Will  you,  Walter  ?  thank 
you,  I  have  no  other  friend  here ;  and 
please ' 

'  Well,  what  is  it  ? ' 

'Will  you  call  me  Arthur,  as  they  do 
at  home?' 

Walter  smiled.  '  Well  now,'  he  said, 
ctell  me  what  they  were  doing  to  you  last 
night.' 

' You  won't  tell  them  I  told  you,  Walter,' 
he  answered,  looking  round,  with  the  old 
look  of  decrepit  fear  usurping  his  face, 
which  had  brightened  for  the  moment. 

4  No,  no,'  said  Walter  impatiently ;  '  why, 
what  a  little  coward  you  are,  Eden.' 

The  boy  shrank  back  into  himself  as  if 
he  had  received  a  blow,  and  relaxed  his 


grasp  of  Walter's  hand  ;  but  Walter,  struck 
with  the  sensitive  timidity  which  unkind- 
ness  had  caused,  and  sorry  to  have  given 
him  pain  in  all  his  troubles,  said  kindly — 

'  There,  Arty,  never  mind ;  I  didn't 
mean  it ;  don't  be  afraid ;  tell  me  what 
they  did  to  you.  I  saw  a  light  in  our 
dormitory  as  I  was  coming  back  from 
Percival's,  and  I  saw  something  dragged 
through  the  window.  What  was  it  ?' 

'  That  was  me,'  said  Eden  naively. 

'You?' 

'  Yes ;  me.  They  let  me  down  by  a 
sheet  which  they  tied  round  my  waist.' 

'  What,  from  that  high  window  ?  I  hope 
they  tied  you  tight.' 

'  Only  one  knot ;  I  ever  so  nearly 
slipped  out  of  it  last  night,  and  that's 
what  frightened  me  so,  Walter.' 

'  How  horribly  dangerous,'  said  Walter 
indignantly. 

'  I  know  it  is  horribly  dangerous,'  said 
Eden,  standing  up,  and  gesticulating 
violently,  in  one  of  those  bursts  of  passion 
which  flashed  out  of  him  now  and  then, 
and  were  the  chief  amusement  of  his 
persecutors ;  '  and  I  dream  about  it  all 
night,'  he  said,  bursting  into  tears,  'and  I 
know,  I  know  that  some  day  I  shall  slip, 
or  the  knot  will  come  undone,  and  I  shall 
fall  and  be  smashed  to  atoms.  But  what 
do  they  care  for  that?  and  I  sometimes 
wish  I  were  dead  myself,  to  have  it  all 
over.' 

'  Hush,  Arty,  don't  talk  like  that,'  said 
Walter,  as  he  felt  the  little  soiled  hand 
trembling  with  passion  and  emotion  in  his 
own.  '  But  what  on  earth  do  they  let  you 
down  for  ? ' 

'  To  go  to — but  you  won't  tell  ? '  he  said, 
looking  round  again.  'Oh,  I  forgot,  you 
didn't  like  my  saying  that.  But  it's  they 
who  have  made  me  a  coward,  Walter ; 
indeed  it  is.' 

'And  no  wonder,'  thought  Walter  to 
himself.  '  But  you  needn't  be  afraid  any 
more,'  he  said  aloud  ;  '  I  promise  you  that 
no  one  shall  do  anything  to  you  which 
they'd  be  afraid  to  do  to  me.' 

'Then  I'm  safe,'  said  Eden  joyfully. 
'  Well,  they  made  me  go  to — to  Dan's.' 

'  Dan's  ?  what,  the  fisherman's  just  near 
the  shore  ? ' 

'Yes;  ugh!' 

'But  don't  you  know,  Arty,  that  Dan's 
a  brute,  and  a  regular  smuggler,  and  that 
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if  you  were  caught  going  there,  you'd  be 
sent  away  I 

1  Yes ;  you  can't  think,  Walter,  how  I 
hate,  and  how  frightened  I  am  to  go  there. 
There's  Dan,  and  there's  that  great  lout 
of  a  wicked  son  of  his,  and  they're  always 
drunk,  and  the  hut — ugh  !  it's  so  nasty  ; 
and  last  night  Dan  seized  hold  of  me  with 
his  horrid  red  hand,  and  wanted  me  to 
drink,  some  gin,  and  I  shrieked.'  The 
very  remembrance  seemed  to  make  him 
shudder. 

'Well  then,  after  that  I  was  nearly 
caught.  I  think,  Walter,  that  -even  you 
would  be  a  coward  if  you  had  such  long 
long  frights.  You  know  that  to  get  to 
Dan's,  after  the  gates  are  locked,  the  only 
way  is  to  go  over  the  railing,  and  through 
Dr.  Lane's  garden,  and  I'm  always 
frightened  to  death  lest  his  great  dog 
should  be  loose,  and  should  catch  hold  of 
me.  He  did  growl  last  night.  And  then 
as  I  was  hurrying  back — you  know  it  was 
rather  moonlight  last  night,  and  not  very 
cold — and  who  should  I  see  but  the  Doctor 
himself  walking  up  and  down  the  garden. 
I  crouched  in  a  minute  behind  a  thick 
holly  tree,  and  I  suppose  I  made  a  rustle, 
though  I  held  my  breath,  for  the  Doctor 
stopped  and  shook  the  tree,  and  said 
"  shoo,"  as  though  he  thought  a  cat  were 
hidden  there.  I  was  half  dead  with  fright, 
though  I  did  hope,  after  all,  that  he  would 
catch  me,  and  that  I  might  be  sent  away 
from  this  horrid  place.  But  when  he 
turned  round,  I  crept  away,  and  made  the 
signal,  and  they  let  down  the  sheet,  and 
then,  as  they  were  hauling  me  up,  I  heard 
voices — I  suppose  they  must  have  been 
yours  and  Kenrick's  ;  but  they  thought  it 
was  some  master,  and  doused  the  glim, 
and  oh  !  so  nearly  let  me  fall ;  so,  Walter, 
please  don't  despise  me,  or  be  angry  with 
me  because  you  found  me  crying  and 
shivering  in  bed.  The  cold  made  me 
shiver,  and  I  couldn't  help  crying ;  indeed 
I  couldn't.' 

'  Poor  Arty,  poor  Arty,'  said  Walter 
soothingly.  '  But  have  they  ever  done 
this  before  ? ' 

'  Yes,  once,  when  you  were  at  the  choir- 
supper  one  night.' 

'They  never  shall  again,  I  swear,'  said 
Walter,  frowning,  as  he  thought  how  de- 
testably cruel  they  had  been.  *  But  what 
did  they  send  you  for  ? ' 


'  For  no  good,'  said  Eden. 

'  No  ;  I  knew  it  would  be  for  no  good, 
if  it  was  to  Dan's  that  they  sent  you.' 

'Well,  Walter,  the  first  time  it  was  for 
some  drink ;  and  the  second  time  for  some 
more  drink,'  he  said,  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion. 

Walter  looked  serious.  '  But  don't  you 
know,  Arty,'  he  said,  '  that  it's  very  wrong 
to  get  such  things  for  them  ?  If  they  want 
to  have  any  dealings  with  that  beast  Dan, 
who's  not  fit  to  speak  to,  let  them  go  them- 
selves. Arty,  it's  very  wrong  ;  you  mustn't 
do  it.' 

'  But  how  can  I  help  it  ? '  said  the  boy, 
looking  frightened  and  ashamed.  'Oh, 
must  I  always  be  blamed  by  every  one,'  he 
said,  putting  his  hands  to  his  eyes.  '  It 
isn't  my  sin,  Walter,  it's  theirs.  They 
made  me.' 

'  Nobody  can  ever  make  any  one  else  do 
what's  wrong,  Arty.' 

'  Oh  yes,  it's  all  very  easy  for  you  to 
say  that,  Walter,  who  can  fight  anybody, 
and  who  are  so  strong  and  good,  and 
whom  no  one  dares  bully,  and  who  are 
not  laughed  at,  and  made  a  butt  of,  as 
I  am.' 

'  Look  at  Power,'  said  Walter,  '  or  look 
at  Dubbs.  They  came  as  young  as  you, 
Arty,  and  as  weak  as  you,  but  no  one  ever 
made  tJiem  do  wrong.  Power  somehow 
looks  as  if  he  could  not  be  bullied  by  any 
one ;  they're  afraid  of  him,  I  don't  know 
why.  But  what  had  Dubbs  to  protect 
him?  Yet  not  all  the  Harpours  in  the 
world  would  ever  make  him  go  to  such  a 
place  as  Dan's.' 

Poor  Eden  felt  it  hard  to  be  blamed  for 
this ;  he  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
learn  that  the  path  of  duty,  however  hard 
and  thorny,  however  hedged  in  with  diffi- 
culties and  antagonisms,  is  always  the 
easiest  and  the  pleasantest  in  the  end. 

'But  they'd  half  kill  me,  Walter,'  he 
said,  plaintively. 

'They'll  have  much  more  chance  of 
doing  that  as  it  is,'  said  Walter.  '  They'd 
thrash  you  a  little,  no  doubt,  but  respect 
you  more  for  it.  And  surely  it  would  be 
better  to  bear  one  thrashing,  and  not  do 
what's  wrong,  than  to  do  it  and  to  go  two 
such  journeys  out  of  the  window,  and  get 
the  thrashings  into  the  bargain  ?  So  even 
on  that  ground  you  ought  to  refuse.  Eh, 
Arty  ? ' 
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*  Yes,  Walter,'  he  said,  casting  -down  his 
eyes. 

1  Well ;  next  time  either  Harpour,  or 
any  one  else,  tries  to  make  you  do  what's 
wrong,  remember  they  carit  make  you,  if 
you  don't  choose  ;  and  say  flatly  No  !  and 
stick  to  it  in  spite  of  everything,  like  a 
brave  little  man,  will  you  ?  J 

*  I    did   say  No !   at   first,    Walter ;    but 
they  threatened   to  frighten  me,'  he  said. 
'  They  knew  I  daren't  hold  out.' 

Yes ;  there  was  the  secret  of  it  all. 
Walter  saw  that  they  had  played  on  this 
child's  natural  terrors  with  such  refinement 
of  cruelty  that  fear  had  become  the  master 
principle  in  his  mind  ;  they  had  only 
to  touch  that  spring  and  he  obeyed  them 
mechanically  like  a  puppet,  and  because  of 
his  very  fear  he  was  driven  to  do  things 
that  might  well  cause  genuine  fear,  till  he 
lived  in  such  a  region  of  increasing  fear 
and  dread  that  Walter's  only  surprise  was 
that  he  had  not  been  made  an  idiot  already. 
Poor  child  ;  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  was 
becoming  more  stupid,  cunning,  untidy, 
and  uninteresting  every  day.  And  all  this 
was  going  on  under  the  very  eyes  of 
many  thoroughly  noble  boys  and  con- 
scientious masters,  and  yet  they  never  saw 
or  noticed  it,  and  looked  on  Eden  as  an 
idle  and  unprincipled  little  sloven.  O  our 
harsh  human  judgments  !  The  Priest  and 
the  Levite  still  pass  the  wounded  man,  and 
the  good  Samaritans  are  rare  on  this  world's 
highways. 

What  was  Walter  to  do  ?  He  did  not 
know  the  very  name  of  psychology,  but  he 
did  know  the  unhinging  desolating  power 
of  an  overmastering  spirit  of  fear.  He 
knew  that  fear  hath  torment,  but  he  had 
no  conception  by  what  means  that  demon 
can  be  exorcised.  Yet  he  thought,  as  he 
raised  his  eyes  for  one  instant  to  Heaven 
in  silent  supplication,  that  there  were  few 
devils  who  would  not  go  out  by  prayer, 
and  he  made  a  strong  resolve  that  he 
would  use  every  endeavour  to  make  up 
for  his  past  neglectfulness,  and  to  save  this 
poor  unhappy  child. 

*  I'm  not  blaming  you,  Arthur,'  he  said, 
'  but  I  like  you,  and  don't  want  to  see  you 
go    wrong,    and    be   a    tool    in    bad  boys' 
hands.      I  hope  you  ask  God  to  help  you, 
Arthur  ? ' 

Eden  looked  at  him,  but  said  nothing. 
He  had  been  taught  but  little,  and  by 


example  he  had  been  taught  nothing  of  the 
Awful  Far-off  Friend  who  is  yet  so  near  to 
every  humble  spirit,  and  who  even  now 
had  sent  His  angel  to  save  this  lamb  who 
who  knew  not  of  His  fold. 

4  Listen  to  me,  Arthur — ah  !  there  I  hear 
the  third  school  bell,  and  we  must  go  in — 
but  listen  ;  I'll  be  your  friend  ;  I  want  to 
be  your  friend.  I'll  try  and  save  you  from 
all  this  persecution.  Will  you  always  trust 
me?' 

Eden's  look  of  gratitude  more  than  re- 
paid him,  and  Walter  added,  '  And,  Arty, 
you  must  not  give  up  your  prayers.  Ask 
God  to  help  you,  and  to  keep  you  from 
going  wrong,  and  to  make  you  brave. 
Won't  you,  Arty  ?  ' 

The  little  boy's  heart  was  full  even  to 
breaking  with  its  weight  of  happy  tears  ;  it 
was  too  full  to  speak.  He  pressed  Walter's 
hand  for  one  moment,  and  walked  in  by 
his  side,  without  a  word. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH 


DAUBENY 

La  Ge"nie  c'est  la  Patience. 

BUFFON. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  no  days  of  life  are  so  happy 
as  those  in  which  some  great  sorrow  has 
been  removed.  Certainly  Walter's  days  as 
his  heart  grew  lighter  and  lighter  with  the 
consciousness  that  Mr.  Paton  had  forgiven 
him,  that  all  those  who  once  looked  on 
him  coldly  had  come  round,  that  his  diffi- 
culties were  vanishing  before  steady  dili- 
gence, and  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  was 
winning  for  himself  a  name  and  a  position 
in  the  school,  were  very  full  of  peace.  O 
pleasant  days  of  boyhood  !  how  mercifully 
they  are  granted  to  prepare  us,  to  cheer  us, 
to  make  us  wise  for  the  struggles  of  future 
life.  To  Walter  at  this  time  life  itself  was 
an  exhilarating  enjoyment.  To  get  up  in 
the  morning  bright,  cheerful,  and  refreshed  . 
with  thoughts 

Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  blown, 
And  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crimson  leaves  : 

to  get  over  his  lessons  easily  and  success- 
fully, and  receive  Mr.  Paton's  quiet  word 
of  praise  ;  to  shake  with  laughing  over  the 
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flood  of  nonsense  with  which  Henderson 
always  deluged  every  one  who  sate  near 
him  at  breakfast  -  time  ;  to  help  little  Eden 
in  his  morning's  work,  and  to  see  with 
what  intense  affection  and  almost  adora- 
tion the  child  looked  up  to  him  ;  to  stroll 
with  Kenrick  under  the  pine  woods,  or 
have  a  pleasant  chat  in  Power's  study,  or 
read  a  book  in  the  luxurious  retirement  of 
Mr.  Percival's  room,  or,  if  it  were  a  half- 
holiday,  to  join  in  the  skating,  hare  and 
hounds,  football,  or  whatever  game  might 
be  on  hand  ; — all  these  things  were  to 
Walter  Evson  one  long  unbroken  pleasure. 
At  this  time  he  was  the  brightest,  and 
pleasantest,  and  happiest  of  all  light-hearted 
and  happy  English  boys. 

The  permission  to  go,  whenever  he 
liked,  to  Mr.  Percival's  room  was  his 
most  valued  privilege.  There  he  could 
always  secure  such  immunity  from  disturb- 
ance as  enabled  him  to  learn  his  lessons  in 
half  the  time  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
obliged  to  devote  to  them ;  and  there  too 
he  could  always  ask  the  master's  assistance 
when  he  came  to  any  insuperable  difficulty, 
and  always  enjoy  the  society  of  Henderson 
and  the  one  or  two  other  boys  who  were 
allowed  by  Mr.  Percival's  kindness  to  use 
the  same  retreat.  From  the  bottom  of  his 
form  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  top,  and  at  last 
was  actually  placed  first.  A  murmur  of 
pleasure  ran  through  the  form  on  the  first 
Sunday  when  his  name  was  read  out  in 
this  honourable  position,  and  it  gave 
Walter  nearly  as  much  satisfaction  to  hear 
Henderson's  name  read  out  sixth  on  the 
same  day ;  for  before  Walter  came,  Hen- 
derson was  too  volatile  ever  to  care  where 
he  stood  in  form,  and  usually  spent  his 
time  in  school  in  drawing  caricatures  of 
the  masters,  and  writing  parodies  of  the 
lesson  or  epigrams  on  other  boys  ;  up  till 
this  time  Daubeny  had  always  been  first  in 
the  form,  and  he  deserved  the  place  if  any 
boy  did.  He  was  not  a  clever  boy,  but 
nothing  could  exceed  his  well-intentioned 
industry.  Like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  he 
'  toiled  terribly.'  It  was  an  almost  pathetic 
sight  to  see  Dubbs  set  about  learning  his 
repetitions  ;  it  was  a  noble  sight  too.  There 
was  a  heroism  about  it  which  was  all  the 
greater  from  its  being  unnoticed  and  un- 
recorded. Poor  Dubbs  had  no  privacy 
except  such  as  the  great  schoolroom  could 
afford,  and  there  is  not  much  privacy  in  a 


room,  however  large,  which  is  the  common 
habitation  of  fifty  boys.  Nevertheless  the 
undaunted  Daubeny  would  choose  out  the 
quietest  and  loneliest  corner*of  the  room, 
and  with  elbows  on  knees  and  hands  over 
his  ears  to  shut  out  the  chaotic  noises 
which  surrounded  him,  would  stay  repeating 
the  lines  to  himself  with  attention  wholly 
concentrated  and  absorbed,  until,  after 
perhaps  an  hour's  work,  he  knew  enough 
of  them  to  enable  him  to  finish  mastering 
them  the  next  morning.  Next  morning  he 
would  be  up  with  the  earliest  dawn,  and 
would  again  set  himself  to  the  task  with 
grand  determination,  content  if  at  the  end 
of  the  week  he  gained  the  distinguished 
reward  of  being  head  in  his  form,  and 
could  allow  himself  the  keen  pleasure  of 
writing  home  to  tell  his  mother  of  his 
success. 

When  Daubeny  had  first  come  to  St. 
Winifred's,  he  had  been  forced  to  go 
through  very  great  persecution.  As  he  sat 
down  to  do  his  work  he  would  be  pelted 
with  orange  peel,  kicked,  tilted  off  the  form 
on  which  he  sat,  ridiculed,  and  sometimes 
chased  out  of  the  room.  All  this  he  had 
endured  with  admirable  patience  and  good- 
humour  ;  in  short,  so  patiently  and  good- 
humouredly  that  all  boys  who  had  in  them 
a  spark  of  sense  or  honour  very  soon  aban- 
doned this  system  of  torment,  and  made  up 
for  it  as  far  as  they  could  by  respect  and 
kindness,  which  always,  however,  took 
more  or  less  the  form  of  banter.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  boys  will  ever  be  made 
to  see  that  steady  strenuous  industry,  even 
when  it  fails,  is  a  greater  and  a  better 
thing  than  idle  cleverness,  but  those  few 
who  were  so  far  in  advance  of  their  years 
as  to  have  some  intuition  of  this  fact,  felt 
for  the  character  of  Daubeny,  a  value 
which  gave  him  an  influence  of  a  rare  and 
important  kind.  For  nothing  could  daunt 
this  young  martyr — not  even  failure  itself. 
If  he  were  too  much  bullied  and  annoyed 
to  get  up  his  lesson  overnight,  he  would  be 
up  by  five  in  the  morning  working  at  it 
with  unremitting  assiduity.  Very  often  he 
overdid  it,  and  knew  his  lesson  all  the 
worse  in  proportion  as  he  had  spent  upon 
it  too  great  an  amount  of  time.  Without 
being  positively  stupid,  his  intellect  was 
somewhat  dull,  and  as  his  manner  was  shy 
and  awkward  he  had  not  been  quite  under- 
stood at  first,  and  no  master  had  taken  him 
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specially  in  hand  to  lighten  his  burdens. 
His  bitterest  trial,  therefore,  was  to  fail 
completely  every  now  and  then,  and  be 
reproached  for  it  by  some  master  who  little 
knew  the  hours  of  weary  work  which  he 
had  devoted  to  the  unsuccessful  attempt. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  during  his 
first  half-year,  during  which  he  had  been 
in  Mr.  Robertson's  form.  It  happened 
that,  from  the  very  weariness  of  brain  in- 
duced by  his  working  too  hard,  he  had 
failed  in  several  successive  lessons,  and 
Mr.  Robertson,  who  was  a  man  of  quick 
temper  and  stinging  speech,  had  made 
some  very  cutting  remarks  upon  him,  and 
sent  him  moreover  to  detention — a  punish- 
ment which  caused  to  his  sensitive  mind  a 
pain  hardly  less  acute  than  the  master's 
pungent  and  undeserved  sarcasm.  This 
mishap,  joined  to  his  low  weekly  placing, 
very  nearly  filled  him  with  despair,  and 
this  day  might  have  turned  the  scale,  and 
fixed  him  in  the  position  of  a  heavy  and 
disheartened  boy,  but  for  Power,  who  had 
come  to  St.  Winifred's  at  the  same  time 
with  Daubeny,  and  who,  although  in  his 
unusually  rapid  progress  he  had  long  left 
Daubeny  behind,  was  then  in  the  same 
form  and  the  same  dormitory  with  him, 
and  knew  how  he  worked.  Power  used 
always  to  say  to  his  friends  that  Dubbs 
was  the  worthiest,  the  bravest,  the  most 
upright  and  conscientious  boy  in  all  St. 
Winifred's  school.  Daubeny,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  for  Power  the  kind  of  adoration 
of  the  savage  for  the  sun ;  he  was  the 
boy's  beau-ideal  of  a  perfect  scholar  and 
a  perfect  being.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to 
see  the  two  boys  together — Power  with  his 
fine  and  thoughtful  face  beaming  with 
intelligence,  Dubbs  with  large  heavy 
features  and  awkward  gait ;  Power  sitting 
down  with  his  book  and  perfectly  mastering 
the  lesson  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  turning  round  to  say,  with  a  bright 
arch  look,  'Well,  Dubbs,  I've  learnt  the 
lesson  ;  how  far  are  you  ? ' 

'  Learnt  the  lesson  ?  O  lucky  fellow  ; — 
I  only  know  one  stanza,  and  that  not  per- 
fectly ;  let  me  see — "  Nam  quid  Typhoeus 
et  validus  Mimas  nam  quid  " — no  ;  I  don't 
know  even  that,  I  see.' 

1  Here,  let  me  hear  you.' 

Whereupon  Dubbs  would  begin  again, 
and  flounder  hopelessly  at  the  end  of  the 
third  line,  and  then  Power  would  continue 


it  all  through  with  him,  fix  the  sense  of  it 
in  his  memory,  read  it  over,  suggest  little 
mnemonic  dodges  and  associations  of  par- 
ticular words  and  lines,  and  not  leave  him 
until  he  knew  it  by  heart,  and  was  ready 
with  gratitude  enough  to  pluck  out  his 
right  eye  and  give  it  to  Power,  if  needed, 
there  and  then. 

The  early  failures  we  have  been  speaking 
of  took  place  when  Power  had  been  staying 
out  of  school  with  a  severe  cold,  and  being 
in  the  sick  -  room  had  not  seen  Daubeny 
at  all.  He  had  come  out  again  on  the 
morning  when,  after  Daubeny's  failure,  Mr. 
Robertson  had  called  him  incorrigibly 
slothful  and  incapable,  and  after  muttering 
some  more  invectives  had  said  something 
about  his  being  hopeless.  As  he  listened 
to  the  master's  remarks,  although  he  knew 
that  they  only  arose  from  misconception, 
Power's  cheeks  flushed  up  with  painful  sur- 
prise, and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  indignation 
for  his  friend.  He  wanted  Daubeny  to  tell 
Mr.  Robertson  how  many  hours  he  had 
spent  in  being  'incorrigibly  slothful'  over 
that  particular  lesson,  but  this  at  the  time 
he  could  not  get  him  to  do.  '  Besides,' 
said  Daubeny,  '  if  he  knows  me  to  be  quite 
hopeless' — and  here  the  poor  boy  grew 
scarlet  as  he  recalled  the  undeserved  insult 
— '  it's  no  disgrace  to  me  to  fail.' 

When  detention  was  over,  Power  sought 
out  his  friend,  and  found  him  sitting  on  the 
top  of  a  little  hill  by  the  side  of  the  river 
alone,  and  with  a  most  forlorn  and  discon- 
solate air.  Power  saw  that  he  had  been 
crying  bitterly,  but  had  too  much  good 
taste  to  take  any  notice  of  the  fact. 

'Well,  Power,  you  see  what  credit  I  get, 
and  yet  you  know  how  I  try.  I'm  a  "  bad, 
idle  boy,"  it  seems,  and  "  incorrigibly  sloth- 
ful," and  "  hardly  fit  for  the  school,"  and  "  I 
must  be  put  down  to  a  lower  form  if  I  don't 
make  more  effort "  ; — oh  !  I  forgot  though, 
you  heard  it  all  yourself.  So  you  know 
my  character,'  he  said,  with  a  melancholy 
smile. 

'  Never  mind,  old  fellow.  You've  done 
your  best,  and  none  of  us  can  do  more. 
You  know  the  soldier's  epitaph — "  Here 
lies  one  who  tried  to  do  his  duty "  ; — a 
prince  could  not  have  better,  and  you  de- 
serve that  if  any  one  ever  did.' 

'  I  wish  I  were  you,  Power,' said  Daubeny; 
'  you  are  so  clever,  you  can  learn  the  lessons 
in  no  time ;  every  one  likes  you,  and  you 
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get  no  end  of  credit,  while  I'm  a  mere  butt, 
and  when  I've  worked  hard  it's  a  case  of 
"  sitting  down  like  an  ass,"  as  the  Greek 
lesson-book  says.' 

*  Pooh,  Dubbs,'said  Power,  kindly  putting 
his  arm  on  his  shoulder ;  '  you're  just  as 
happy  as  I  am.  A  fellow  with  a  clear 
conscience  carit  be  in  low  spirits  very  long. 
Don't  you  remember  the  pretty  verse  I 
read  to  you  the  other  day,  and  which  made 
me  think  of  you  while  I  read  it — 

'  Days  that,  in  spite 
Of  darkness,  by  the  light 
Of  a  clear  mind  are  day  all  night '  ? 

'  Don't  think  I  envy  you,  Power — you 
won't  think  that,  will  you?'  said  Dubbs, 
with  the  tears  glistening  in  his  eyes. 

.'No,  no,  my  dear  old  boy.  Such  a 
nature  as  yours  can't  envy,  I  know ;  I'm 
sure  you're  as  happy  when  I  succeed  as 
when  you  succeed  yourself.  I  think  I've 
got  the  secret  of  it,  Dubbs.  You  work  too 
much  ;  you  must  take  more  exercise — play 
games  more — give  less  time  to  the  work. 
I'm  sure  you'll  do  better  then,  for  half  is 
better  than  the  whole  sometimes.  And 
Dubbs,  I  may  say  to  you  what  I  wouldn't 
say  to  any  other  boy  in  the  whole  school 
— but  I've  found  it  so  true,  and  I'm  sure 
you  will  too,  and  that  is,  Bene  orasse  est 
bene  studuisse? 

Dubbs  pressed  his  hand  in  silence.  The 
hard  thoughts  which  had  been  gathering 
were  dissipated  in  a  moment,  and  as  he 
walked  back  to  the  school  and  to  new 
heroic  efforts,  by  Power's  side,  he  felt  that 
he  had  learnt  a  secret  full  of  strength. 
He  did  better  and  better.  He  broke  th'e 
neck  of  his  difficulties  one  by  one,  and  had 
soon  surpassed  boys  who  were  far  more 
brilliant,  but  less  industrious,  than  himself. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  fought  his  way  up  to 
the  position  of  one  of  the  steadiest  and 
most  influential  boys  among  those  of  his 
own  standing,  because  all  knew  him  to  be 
sterling  in  his  virtues,  unswerving  in  his 
rectitude,  most  humble,  and  most  sincere. 
During  all  his  school  career  he  was  never 
once  overtaken  in  a  serious  fault.  It  may 
be  that  he  had  fewer  temptations  than 
boys  more  gifted  and  more  mercurial ;  he 
was  never  exposed  to  the  singularly  power- 
ful trials  which  befell  others  who  were 
superior  to  him  in  good  looks,  and  popular 
manners,  and  quick  passions  ;  but  yet  his 


blamelessness  had  something  in  it  very 
beautiful,  and  his  noble  upward  struggles 
were  remembered  with  fond  pleasure  in 
after  days. 

Walter,  like  all  other  sensible  boys,  felt 
for  Daubeny  a  very  sincere  admiration  and 
regard.  Daubeny's  fearless  rectitude,  on 
the  night  when  his  own  indulged  temper 
led  him  into  such  suffering,  had  left  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind,  and,  since  then, 
Dubbs  had  always  been  among  the  number 
of  his  more  intimate  friends.  Hence,  when 
Walter  wrested  from  him  the  head  place, 
he  was  half  sorry  that  he  should  cause  the 
boy  to  lose  his  well-merited  success,  and 
almost  wished  that  he  had  come  out  second, 
and  left  Daubeny  first.  He  knew  that 
there  was  not  in  his  rival's  nature  a  particle 
of  envy,  but  still  he  feared  that  he  might 
suffer  some  disappointment.  But  in  this 
he  was  mistaken ;  Daubeny  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  principle  of  La  carrtire 
ouverte  aux  talens j  he  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  quite  as  happy  to  be  second 
as  to  be  first ;  and  among  the  many  who 
congratulated  Walter,  none  did  so  with  a 
heartier  sincerity  than  this  generous  and 
single-minded  boy. 

People  fjtill  retain  the  notion  that  boyish 
emulation  is  the  almost  certain  cause  of 
hatreds  and  jealousies.  Usually,  the  fact 
is  the  very  reverse.  An  ungenerous  rivalry 
is  most  unusual,  and  those  schoolfellows 
who  dispute  with  a  boy  the  prizes  of  a 
form  are  commonly  his  most  intimate 
associates  and  his  best  friends.  Certainly 
Daubeny  liked  Walter  none  the  less  for 
his  having  wrested  away  from  him  with  so 
much  ease  a  distinction  which  had  caused 
himself  such  strenuous  efforts  to  win. 

The  pleasant  excitement  of  contending 
for  a  weekly  position  made  Daubeny  work 
harder  than  ever.  Indeed,  the  whole  form 
seemed  to  have  received  a  new  stimulus 
lately.  Henderson  was  astonishing  every- 
body by  a  fit  of  diligence,  and  even  Howard 
Tracy  seemed  less  totally  indifferent  to  his 
place  than  usual.  So  willingly  did  the 
boys  work,  that  Mr.  Paton  had  not  half 
the  number  of  punishments  to  set,  and 
perhaps  his  late  misfortune  had  infused  a 
little  more  tenderness  and  consideration 
into  a  character  always  somewhat  stern 
and  unbending.  But,  instead  of  rising, 
Daubeny  only  lost  places  by  his  increased 
work ;  he  was  making  himself  ill  with 
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work.  At  the  end  of  the  next  week,  in- 
stead of  being  first  or  second,  he  was  only 
fifth  ;  and  when  Mr.  Percival,  who  always 
had  been  his  friend,  rallied  him  on  this 
descent,  he  sighed  deeply,  and  complained 
that  he  had  been  suffering  lately  from 
headaches,  and  supposed  that  they  had 
prevented  him  from  doing  so  well  as 
usual. 

This  remark  rather  alarmed  the  master, 
and  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  he  asked  the 
boy  to  come  a  walk  with  him,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade him  to  relax  efforts  which  were 
obviously  being  made  to  the  injury  of  his 
health. 

When  they  had  once  fairly  reached  the 
meadows  by  the  river-side,  Mr.  Percival 
said  to  him — 

'  You  are  overdoing  it,  Daubeny.  I  can 
see  myself  that  your  mind  is  in  a  tense, 
excited,  nervous  condition  from  work  ;  you 
must  lie  fallow,  my  dear  boy.' 

'  Oh,  I'm  very  strong,  sir,'  said  Daubeny  ; 
'I've  a  cast-iron  constitution,  as  that  amus- 
ing plague  of  mine,  Henderson,  always  tells 
me.' 

*  Never  mind,  you  must  really  work  less. 
I  won't  have  that  getting  up  at  five  in  the 
morning.  If  you  don't  take  care,  I  shall 
forbid  you  to  be  higher  than  twentieth  in 
your  form  under  heavy  penalties,  or  I  shall 
get  Dr.  Keith  to  send  you  home  altogether, 
and  not  let  you  go  in  to  the  examination.' 

'  Oh  no,  sir,  you  really  mustn't  do  that. 
I  assure  you  that  I  enjoy  work.  An  ill- 
ness I  had  when  I  was  a  child  hindered 
and  threw  me  back  very  much,  and  you 
can't  think  how  eager  I  am  to  make  up 
for  that  lost  time.' 

'The  time  was  not  lost,  my  dear  Daubeny, 
if  God  demanded  it  in  illness  for  His  own 
good  purposes.  Be  persuaded,  my  boy ; 
abandon,  for  the  present,  all  struggle  to 
take  a  high  place  until  you  feel  quite  well 
again,  and  then  you  shall  work  as  hard  as 
you  like.  Remember  knowledge  itself  is 
valueless  in  comparison  with  health.' 

Daubeny  felt  the  master's  kind  intention  ; 
but  he  could  not  restrain  his  unconquer- 
)le  eagerness  to  get  on.  He  would  have 
succumbed  far  sooner,  if  Walter  and  Power 
lad  not  constantly  dragged  him  out  with 
them  almost  by  force,  and  made  him  take 
ixercise  against  his  will.  But,  though  he 
/as  naturally  strong  and  healthy,  he  began 


to   look  very  pale,    and    his    best    friends 
urged  him  to  go  home  and  take  a  holiday. 
Would  that  he  had  taken  that  good  and 
kind  advice  ! 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH 

APPENFELL 

To  breathe  the  difficult  air 
Of  the  iced  mountain  top. — MANFRED. 

Jetzo  auf  den  schroffen  Zinken 
Hangt  sie  auf  dem  hochsten  Grat, 

Wo  die  Felsen  jah  versinken, 
Und  verschwunden  ist  der  Pfad. 

,        SCHILLER. 

IT  was  some  weeks  before  the  examination, 
and  the  close  of  the  half-year,  when  one 
day  Walter,  full  of  glee,  burst  out  of  the 
schoolroom  at  twelve,  when  the  lesson  was 
over,  to  tell  Kenrick  an  announcement  just 
made  to  the  forms,  that  the  next  day  was 
to  be  a  whole  holiday. 

'  Hurrah  ! '  said  Kenrick,  «  what's  it  for  ?  ' 

'  Oh !  Somers  has  got  no  end  of  a 
scholarship  at  Cambridge — an  awfully  swell 
thing — and  Dr.  Lane  gave  a  holiday 
directly  he  got  the  telegram  announcing 
the  news.' 

'  Well  done,  old  Somers  ! '  said  Kenrick. 
'  What  shall  we  do  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I've  had  a  scheme  for  a  long  time 
in'  my  head,  Ken ;  I  want  you  to  come 
with  me  to  the  top  of  Appenfell.' 

'  Whew-w-w  !  but  it's  a  tremendous  long 
walk,  and  no  one  goes  up  in  winter.' 

'  Never  mind,  all  the  more  fun  and 
glory,  and  we  shall  have  the  whole  day 
before  us.  I've  been  longing  to  beat  that 
proud  old  Appenfell  for  a  long  time,  I'm 
certain  we  can  do  it.' 

'  But  do  you  mean  that  we  two  should 
go  alone  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no ;  we'll  ask  Flip,  to  amuse  us  on 
the  way.' 

'  And  may  I  ask  Power  ? ' 

'  If  you  like,'  said  Kenrick,  who  was,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  not  a  little  jealous  of  the 
friendship  which  had  sprung  up  between 
Power  and  Walter. 

'  And  would  you  mind  Daubeny  joining 
us?' 

'  Not  at  all ;  and  he's  clearly  overwork- 
ing himself.  It'll  do  him  good.  Let  me 
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see — you,  Power,  Flip,  Dubbs,  and  me  ; 
that'll  be  enough,  won't  it  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  should  like  to  ask  Eden.' 

'  Eden  ! '  said  Kenrick,  with  the  least 
little  touch  of  contempt  in  his  tone  of 
voice. 

'Poor  little  fellow,'  said  Walter,  smil- 
ing sadly  ;  '  so  you  too  despise  him.  No 
wonder  he  doesn't  get  on.' 

1  Oh  !  let  him  come  by  all  means,  if  you 
like,'  said  Kenrick. 

*  Thanks,  Ken — but  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  it's  too  far  for  him.  Never  mind  ; 
let's  go  before  dinner,  and  order  some 
sandwiches  for  to-morrow,  and  forage 
generally,  at  Cole's.' 

Power  and  Daubeny  gladly  consented  to 
join  the  excursion.  At  tea,  Walter  asked 
Henderson  if  he  would  come  with  them,  and 
he,  being  just  then  in  a  phase,  of  nonsense 
which  made  him  speak  of  everything  in  a 
manner  intended  to  be  Homeric,  answered 
with  oracular  gravity — 

'  Him  addressed  in  reply  the  laughter-loving  son  of 
Hender  : 

Thou  askest  me,  O  Evldes,  like  to  the  immortals, 

Whether  thee  I  will  accompany,  and  the  much- 
enduring  Dubbs, 

And  the  counsellor  Power,  and  the  revered  ox-eyed 
Kenrick, 

To  the  tops  of  thousand -crested  many-fountained 
Appenfell. ' 

'  Grotesque  idiot,'  said  Kenrick,  laugh- 
ing, 'cease  this  weak  washy  everlasting 
flood  of  twaddle,  and  tell  us  whether  you'll 
come  or  no.' 

1  Him  sternly  eyeing,  addressed  in  reply  the  mighty 

Henderides, 
Heavy  with  tea,  with  the  eyes  of  a  dog,  and  the 

heart  of  a  reindeer  : 
What  word  has  escaped  thee,  the  barrier  of  thy 

teeth  ? 
Contrary  to  right,  not  according  to  right,  hast  thou 

spoken,' 

'  For  goodness'  sake  shut  up  before  you've 
driven  us  stark  raving  mad,'  said  Walter, 
putting  his  hand  over  Henderson's  lips. 
'  Now,  yes  or  no  ;  will  you  come  ? ' 

'  Thee  will  I  accompany '  said  Hen- 
derson, struggling  to  get  clear  of  Walter, 
'  to  many-fountained  Appenfell — 

'  Hurrah  !  that'll  do.  We  have  got  an 
answer  out  of  you  at  last ;  and  now  go  on 
spouting  the  whole  Iliad  if  you  like.' 

Full  of  spirits  they  started  after  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  and  as  they  climbed 
higher  and  higher  up  the  steep  mountain- 


side, the  keen  air  exhilarated  them,  and 
showed,  as  through  a  crystal  glass,  the  ex- 
ceeding glory  of  the  hills  flung  on  every 
side  around  them,  and  the  broad  living 
sparkle  of  the  sea  caught  here  and  there 
in  glimpses  between  the  nearer  peaks. 
Walter,  Henderson,  and  Kenrick  were  in 
front,  while  at  some  distance  behind  them 
Power  helped  on  Daubeny,  who  soon 
showed  signs  of  fatigue. 

*  Look  at  that  happy  fellow  Evson,'  said 
Daubeny,   sighing  ;    *  how  he   is  bounding 
along  in  front.     How  active  he  is !     He's 
a  regular  mountain-boy.' 

'  Why,  yes,'  said  Power ;  '  you  must 
remember  that  he  was  born  and  bred 
among  the  hills.  But  you  seem  out  of 
spirits,'  said  Power  kindly ;  *  what's  the 
matter  ? ' 

« Oh,  nothing.     A  little  tired,  that's  all.' 
'  You're  surely  not  fretting  about  having 
lost  the  head  place.' 

*  Oh,  no.     "  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat." 
As   Robertson   said   the   other  day  in   his 
odd,  fantastic  way  of  expressing  his  thoughts 
— "  In  the  amber  of  duty  you   must  not 
always    expect    to    find    the   curious   grub 
success." ' 

'  Depend  upon  it,  you'd  be  higher  if  you 
worked  less,  my  dear  fellow.  Let  me  per- 
suade you — don't  work  for  examination  any 
more.' 

'You  all  mistake  me.  It's  not  for  the 
place  that  I  work,  but  because  I  want  to 
know^  to  learn;  not  to  grow  up  quite  stupid 
and  empty-headed,  as  I  otherwise  should 
do.' 

'What  a  love  for  work  you  have,  Dau- 
beny.' 

'  Yes,  I  have  now ;  but  do  you  know  it 
really  wasn't  natural  to  me.  As  a  child, 
I  used  to  be  idle  and  get  on  very  badly, 
and  it  used  to  vex  my  poor  father,  who  was 
then  living,  very  much.  Well,  one  day, 
not  long  before  he  died,  I  had  been  very 
obstinate,  and  would  learn  nothing.  He 
didn't  say  much,  but  in  the  afternoon,  when 
we  were  taking  a  walk,  we  passed  an  old 
barn,  and  on  the  thatched  roof  was  a  lot  of 
grass  and  stonecrop.  He  plucked  a  hand- 
ful, and  showed  me  how  rank  and  useless 
it  was,  and  then,  resting  his  hand  upon  my 
head,  he  told  me  that  it  was  the  type  of  an 
idle,  useless  man — "  grass  upon  the  house- 
tops, withered  before  it  groweth  up,  where- 
with the  mower  filleth  not  his  hand,  nor  he 
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that  gathereth  the  sheaves  his  bosom." 
Somehow  the  circumstance  took  hold  of 
my  imagination  ;  it  was  the  last  scene  with 
my  poor  father  which  I  vividly  remember. 
I  have  never  been  idle  since  then.' 

•Power  mused  a  little,  and  then  said — 
'  But,  dear  Dubbs,  you'll  make  your  brain 
heavy  by  the  time  examination  begins ; 
you  won't  be  able  to  do  yourself  justice.' 

He  did  not  answer ;  but  a  weary  look, 
which  Power  had  often  observed  with 
anxiety,  came  over  his  face. 

*  I'm  afraid  I  must  turn  back,  Power,'  he 
said  ;  '  I'm  quite  tired — done  up.' 

*  I've  been   thinking    so  too.      Let  me 
turn  back  with  you.' 

'  No,  no  !  I  won't  spoil  your  day's  excur- 
sion. Let  me  go  alone.' 

1  Hi !  you  fellows,'  said  Power,  shouting 
to  the  three  in  front.  They  were  too  far 
in  advance  to  hear  him,  so  he  told  Daubeny 
to  sit  down  while  he  overtook  them,  and 
asked  if  any  of  them  would  prefer  to  turn 
back. 

*  Dubbs  is  too  tired  to  go  any  farther,' 
he  said,  when  he  reached  them,  breathless 
with  his   run.       *  I   don't  think   he's   very 
well,  and  so  I'll  just  go  back  with  him.' 

'  Oh,  no  ;  you  really  mustn't,  /  will,'  said 
each  of  the  other  three  almost  in  a  breath. 
Every  one  of  the  four  was  most  anxious  to 
get  on,  and  reach  the  top  of  Appenfell, 
which  was  considered  a  very  great  feat 
among  the  boys  even  in  summer,  as  the 
climb  was  dangerous  and  severe  ;  and  yet 
each  generously  wished  to  undergo  the 
self-  denial  of  turning  back.  As  their  wills 
were  about  equally  strong,  it  would  have 
ended  in  all  of  them  accompanying  Dau- 
beny, had  he  not,  when  they  reached  him, 
positively  refused  to  turn  on  such  conditions, 
and  suggested  that  they  should  decide  it 
by  drawing  lots. 

Power  wrote  the  names  on  slips  of  paper, 
and  Walter  drew  one  at  hazard.  The  lot 
fell  on  Henderson,  so  he  at  once  took 
Daubeny's  arm,  relieving  his  disappoint- 
ment by  turning  round,  shaking  his  fist  at 
the  top  of  Appenfell,  and  saying,  '  You  be 
hanged  !  I  wish  you  were  rolled  out  quite 
flat  and  planted  with  potatoes  ! ' 

4  There,'  said  Power,  laughing,  '  I  should 
think  that  was  about  the  grossest  indignity 
the  Genius  of  Appenfell  ever  had  offered 
to  him  ;  so  now  you've  had  your  revenge, 
take  care  of  Dubbs.  Good-bye.' 


'  How  very  kind'  it  is  of  you  to  come 
with  me,  Flip,'  said  Daubeny ;  '  I  don't 
think  I  could  manage  to  get  home  without 
your  help  ;  but  I'm  quite  vexed  to  drag  you 
back.  Good-bye,  you  fellows.' 

Walter,  Power,  and  Kenrick  found  that 
to  reach  the  cairn  on  the  top  of  Appenfell 
taxed  all  their  strength.  The  mountain 
seemed  to  heave  before  them  a  succession 
of  huge  shoulders,  and  each  one  that  they 
surmounted  showed  them  only  fresh  steeps 
to  climb.  At  last  they  reached  the  piled 
confusion  of  rocks,  painted  with  every 
gorgeous  and  brilliant  colour  by  emerald 
moss  and  golden  lichen,  which  marked  the 
approach  to  the  summit ;  and  Walter,  who 
was  a  long  way  the  first  to  get  to  the  top, 
shouted  to  encourage  the  other  two,  and, 
after  resting  a  few  minutes,  clambered  down 
to  assist  their  progress.  Being  accustomed 
to  the  hills,  he  was  far  less  tired  than  they 
were,  and  could  give  them  very  efficient 
help. 

At  the  top  they  rested  for  some  time, 
eating  their  scanty  lunch,  chatting,  and 
enjoying  the  matchless  splendour  of  the 
prospect  which  stretched  in  a  cloudless 
expanse  before  them  on  every  side. 

*  Power,'  said  Walter,  in  a  pause  of  their 
talk,  '  I've  long  been  meaning  to  ask  you  a 
favour.' 

'  It's  granted  then,'  said  Power,  '  if  you 
ask  it,  Walter.' 

'  I'm  not  so  sure ;  it's  a  very  serious 
favour,  but  it  isn't  for  myself;  moreover, 
it's  very  cool.' 

'  The  greater  it  is,  the  more  I  shall  know 
that  you  trust  my  friendship,  Walter ;  and, 
if  it's  cool,  it  suits  the  time  and  place.' 

'  Yet,  I  bet  you  that  you'll  hesitate  when 
I  propose  it.' 

*  Well,  out  with  it ;  you  make  me  curious.' 

*  It  is  that  you'd  give  little  Eden  the  run 
of  your  study.' 

'  Little  Eden  the  run  of  my  study  !  Oh, 
yes,  if  you  wish  it,'  said  Power,  not  liking 
to  object  after  what  he  had  said,  but  flush- 
ing up  a  little,  involuntarily.  It  was  indeed 
a  great  favour  to  ask.  Power's  study  was 
a  perfect  sanctum ;  he  had  furnished  it 
with  such  rare  good  taste  that,  when  you 
entered,  your  eye  was  attracted  by  some 
good  engraving  or  neat  contrivance  where- 
ever  you  looked.  It  was  Power's  peculiar 
pride  and  pleasure  to  beautify  his  little 
room,  and  to  sit  there  with  any  one  whom 
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he  liked  ;  but  to  give  up  his  privacy,  and 
let  a  little  scapegrace  like  Eden  have  the 
free  run  of  it,  was  a  proposition  which  took 
him  by  surprise.  Yet  it  was  a  good  deal 
for  Power's  own  sake  that  Walter  had  ven- 
tured to  ask  it.  Power's  great  fault  was 
his  over  -  refinement ;  the  fastidiousness 
which  marred  his  proper  influence  made 
him  unpopular  with  many  boys,  and  shut 
him  up  in  a  reserved  and  introspective  habit 
of  mind.  By  a  kind  of  instinct,  Walter 
felt  that  it  would  be  good  to  disturb  this 
epicurean  indifference  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  school,  and  the  kind  of  intel- 
lectualism  which  weakened  the  character  of 
this  attractive  and  affectionate,  yet  shy  and 
self-involved  boy. 

'Ah,  I  see,'  said  Walter  archly;  'you're 
as  bad  as  Kenrick  ;  you  Priests  and  Levites 
won't  touch  my  poor  little  wounded  travel- 
ler.3 

'  But  I  don't  see  what  I  could  do  for 
him,'  said  Power ;  *  I  shouldn't  know  what 
to  talk  to  him  about.' 

'  Oh  yes,  you  would  ;  you  don't  know  how 
his  gratitude  would  pay  you  for  the  least 
interest  shown  in  him.  He's  been  so 
shamefully  bullied,  poor  little  chap,  I 
hardly  like  to  tell  you  even  the  things 
that  that  big  brute  Harpour  has  made 
him  do.  He  came  here  bright  and  neat, 

and  merry  and   innocent ;    and  now ' 

He  would  not  finish  the  sentence,  and  his 
voice  faltered ;  but  checking  himself,  he 
added,  more  calmly — *  This,  remember,  has 
been  done  to  the  poor  little  fellow  here,  at 
St.  Winifred's  ;  and  when  I  remember  what 
I  might  have  been  myself  by  this  time, 
but  for — but  for  one  or  two  friends,  my 
heart  quite  bleeds  for  him.  Anyhow,  I 
think  one  ought  to  do  what  one  can  for 
him.  I  wish  I'd  a  study,  I  know,  and  he 
should  find  some  peace  and  protection. 
Pve  got  so  much  good  from  being  able 
to  learn  my  own  lessons  in  Percival's  room 
that  Pd  give  anything  to  be  able  to  do  as 
much  for  some  one  else.' 

'He  shall  come,  Walter,'  said  Power, 
'  with  all  my  heart.  I'll  ask  him  directly 
we  get  back  to  St.  Winifred's.' 

'  Will  you  ?  Thank  you  !  That  is  good 
of  you ;  I'm  sure  you  won't  be  sorry  in 
the  long  run.' 

Power  and  Kenrick  were  both  thinking 
that  this  new  friend  of  theirs,  though  he 
had  been  so  short  a  time  at  St.  Winifred's, 


was  teaching  them  some  valuable  lessons. 
Neither  of  them  had  previously  recognised 
the  truth  which  Walter  seemed  to  feel  so 
strongly,  that  they  were  to  some  extent 
directly  responsible  for  the  opportunities 
which  they  lost  of  helping  and  strengthening 
the  boys  around  them.  Neither  of  them 
had  ever  done  anything,  worth  speaking  of, 
to  lighten  the  heavy  burden  laid  on  some 
of  the  little  boys  at  St.  Winifred's;  and 
now  they  heard  Walter  talking  with  some- 
thing like  remorse  about  a  child,  who  had 
no  special  claim  whatever  on  his  kindness, 
but  whom  he  felt  that  he  might  more 
efficiently  have  rescued  from  evil  associates, 
evil  words,  evil  ways,  and  all  the  heart- 
misery  they  cannot  fail  to  bring.  The 
sense  of  a  new  mission,  a  neglected  duty, 
dawned  upon  them  both. 

They  sate  for  a  time  silent,  and  then 
Kenrick,  shaking  off  his  reverie,  pointed 
down  the  hill  and  said — 

'  Do  look  at  those  magnificent  clouds  ; 
how  they  come  surging  up  the  hill  in  huge 
curving  masses.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Power  ;  '  doesn't  it  look  like 
a  grand  charge  of  giant  cavalry  ?  Why, 
Walter,  my  dear  fellow,  how  frightened 
you  look.' 

'  Well,  no,'  said  Walter,  '  not  frightened. 
But  I  say,  you  two,  supposing  those  clouds 
which  have  gathered  so  suddenly  don't 
clear  away,  do  you  think  that  you  could 
find  your  way  down  the  hill  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know ;  I  almost  think  so,'  said 
Kenrick  dubiously. 

'  Ah,  Ken,  I  suspect  you  haven't  had  as 
much  experience  of  mountain -mists  as  I 
have.  We  may  find  our  way  somehow  ; 
but— 

'  You  mean,'  said  Power,  with  strange 
calmness,  '  that  there  are  lots  of  precipices 
about,  and  that  shepherds  have  several 
times  been  lost  on  these  hills  ? ' 

'  Let's  hope  that  the  mist  will  clear 
away,  then,'  said  Walter ;  '  anyhow,  let's 
get  on  the  grass,  and  off  these  awkward 
boulders,  before  we  are  surrounded.' 

'  By  all  means,'  said  Kenrick  ;  '  charges 
of  cloud  cavalry  are  all  very  well  in  their 
way  ;  but ' 
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THE  three  boys  scrambled  with  all  their 
speed,  Walter  helping  the  other  two,  down 
the  vast  primeval  heap  of  many-  tinted 
rock-fragments  which  form  the  summit  of 
Appenfell,  and  found  themselves  again  on 
the  short  slippery  grass,  hardened  with 
recent  frosts,  that  barely  covered  the  wave- 
like  sweep  of  the  hillside.  Meanwhile  the 
dense  masses  of  white  cloud  gathered  below 
them,  resting  here  and  there  in  the  hollows 
of  the  mountains  like  gigantic  walls  and 
bastions,  and  leaning  against  the  abrupter 
face  of  the  precipice  in  one  unbroken 
barrier  of  opaque,  immaculate,  impenetrable 
pearl.  As  you  looked  upon  it,  the  chief 
impression  it  gave  you  was  one  of  immense 
thickness  and  crushing  weight.  It  seemed 
so  compressed  and  impermeable  that  one 
could  not  fancy  how  even  a  thunderbolt 
could  shatter  it,  or  the  wildest  blast  of  any 
hurricane  dissipate  its  enormous  depth. 
But  as  yet  it  had  not  enveloped  the  peaks 
themselves.  On  them  the  sun  yet  shone, 
and  where  the  boys  stood  they  were  still 
bathed  in  the  keen  yet  blue  and  sunny  air, 
islanded  far  up  above  the  noiseless  billows 
of  surging  cloud. 

This  was  not  for  long.  Gradually, 
almost  imperceptibly,  the  clouds  stole  upon 
them  —  reached  out  white  arms  and  enfolded 
them  in  sudden  whirls  of  thin  and  smoke- 
like  mist  ;  eddied  over  their  heads  and 
round  their  feet  ;  swathed  them  at  last  as 
in  a  funeral  pall,  blotting  from  their  sight 
every  object  save  wreaths  of  dank  vapour, 
rendering  wholly  uncertain  the  direction  in 
which  they  were  moving,  and  giving  a  sense 
of  doubt  and  danger  to  every  step  they 
took.  Kenrick  had  only  told  the  master 
who  had  given  them  leave  of  absence  from 
dinner  that  they  meant  to  go  a  long  walk. 
He  had  not  mentioned  Appenfell,  not  from 
any  want  of  straightforwardness,  but  because 
they  thought  that  it  might  sound  like  a 
vainglorious  attempt,  and  they  did  not  want 
to  talk  about  it  until  they  had  really  ac- 
complished it.  But  in  truth  if  they  had 
mentioned  this  as  their  destination,  no 


wise  master  would  have  given  them 
permission  to  go,  unless  they  promised  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  guide  ;  for  the  ascent 
of  Appenfell,  dangerous  even  in  summer  to 
all  but  those  who  well  knew  the  features 
of  the  mountain,  became  in  winter  a 
perilous  and  foolhardy  attempt.  The  boys 
themselves,  when  they  started  on  their 
excursion,  had  no  conception  of  the 
amount  or  extent  of  the  risk  they  ran. 
Seeing  that  the  morning  gave  promise  of 
a  bright  and  clear  day,  they  had  never 
thought  of  taking  into  account  the  possibility 
of  mists  and  storms. 

The  position  in  which  they  now  found 
themselves  was  enough  to  make  a  stout 
heart  quail.  By  this  time  they  were 
hopelessly  enveloped  in  palpable  clouds, 
and  could  not  see  the  largest  objects  a 
yard  before  them.  In  fact,  even  to  see 
each  other  they  had  to  keep  closely  side 
by  side ;  for  once,  when  Kenrick  had 
separated  from  them  for  a  little  distance, 
it  was  only  by  the  sound  of  his  shouts  that 
they  found  him  again.  After  this  they 
crept  on  in  perfect  silence,  each  trying  to 
conceal  from  the  other  the  terror  which  lay 
like  frost  on  his  own  spirits  ;  unsuccessfully, 
for  the  tremulous  sound  which  the  quick 
palpitation  of  their  hearts  gave  to  their 
breathing  showed  plainly  enough  that  all 
three  of  them  recognised  the  frightfulness 
of  their  danger. 

Appenfell  was  one  of  those  mountains, 
not  unfrequent,  which  are  on  one  side  abrupt 
and  bounded  by  a  wall  of  almost  fathomless 
precipice,  and  on  the  other  descend  to 
the  plain  in  a  cataract  of  billowy  undula- 
tions. It  had  one  feature  which,  although 
peculiar,  is  by  no  means  unprecedented. 
At  one  point,  where  the  huge  rock  wall 
towers  up  from  the  ghastly  depth  of  a 
broad  ravine,  there  is  a  lateral  ridge — not 
unlike  the  Mickledore  of  Scawfell  Pikes — 
running  right  across  the  valley,  and  con- 
necting Appenfell  with  Bardlyn,  another 
hill  of  much  lower  elevation,  towards  which 
this  ridge  runs  down  with  a  long  but 
gradual  slope.  This  edge  was  significantly 
called  the  Razor,  and  it  was  so  narrow 
that  it  would  barely  admit  the  passage  of 
a  single  person  along  its  summit.  It  was 
occasionally  passed  by  a  few  shepherds, 
accustomed  from  earliest  childhood  to  the 
hills,  but  no  ordinary  traveller  ever  dreamed 
of  braving  its  real  dangers,  for,  even  had 
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the  path  been  broader,  the  horrible  depth 
of  fall  on  either  side  was  quite  sufficient  to 
render  dizzy  the  steadiest  head,  and  if  a 
false  step  were  taken,  the  result,  to  an 
absolute  certainty,  was  frightful  death. 
For  so  nearly  perpendicular  were  the  sides 
of  this  curious  partition,  that  the  narrow 
valley  below,  offering  no  temptation  to  any 
one  to  visit  it,  had  not,  within  the  memory 
of  man,  been  trodden  by  any  human  foot. 
To  add  to  the  horror  inspired  by  the  Razor, 
a  shepherd  had  recently  fallen  from  it  in  a 
summer  storm  ;  his  body  had  been  aban- 
doned as  unrecoverable,  and  the  ravens 
and  wild  cats  had  fed  upon  him.  Some- 
thing— a  dim  gleam  of  uncertain  white 
among  the  rank  grass  —  was  yet  visible 
from  one  point  of  the  ledge,  and  the  bravest 
mountaineer  shuddered  when,  looking  down 
the  gloomy  chasm,  he  recognised  in  that 
glimpse  the  mortal  remains  of  a  fellow- 
man. 

'  Are  you  sure  that  we  are  on  the  right 
path,  Walter  ? '  asked  Power,  trying  to 
speak  as  cheerfully  and  indifferently  as 
he  could. 

*  Certain,'  said  Walter,  pulling  out  of 
his  pocket  the  little  brass  pocket-compass 
which  had  been  his  invariable  companion 
in  his  rambles  at  home,  and  which  he  had 
fortunately  brought  with  him  as  likely  to  be 
useful  in  the  lonely  tracts  which  surrounded 
St.  Winifred's.  *  The  bay  lies  due  west 
from  here,  and  I'm  sure  of  the  general 
direction.' 

*  But  I  think  we're  keeping  too  much  to 
the  right,  Walter,'  said  Kenrick. 

'  Look  here,'  said  Walter,  stopping  ;  *  the 
truth  is — and  we  may  just  as  well  be  ready 
for  it — that  we're  between  two  dangers. 
On  the  right  is  Bardlyn  rift  ;  on  the  left  we 
have  the  sides  of  Appenfell,  and  no  preci- 
pices, but ' 

*  I  know  what  you're  thinking  of — the 
old  mines.' 

'  Yes  ;  that's  why  I've  been  keeping  to 
the  right.  I  think  even  in  this  mist  we 
could  hardly  go  over  the  rift,  for  I  fancy 
that  we  could  at  least  discover  when  we 
were  getting  close  to  it ;  but  there  are  three 
or  four  old  mines  ;  we  don't  know  in  the 
least  where  they  lie  exactly,  and  one  might 
stumble  over  one  of  the  shafts  in  a  minute.' 

'  What  in  the  world  shall  we  do  ? '  said 
Power,  stopping,  as  he  realised  the  full 
intensity  of  peril.  *  As  it  is  we  can't  see 


where  we're  going,  and  very  soon  we  shall 
have  darkness  as  well  as  mist.  Besides 
it's  so  frightfully  cold,  now  that  we  are 
obliged  to  go  slowly.' 

'  Let's  stop  and  consider  what  we'd  best 
do,'  said  Kenrick.  *  Walter,  what  do  you 
say?' 

'We  can  only  do  one  of  two  things. 
Either  go  on,  and  trust  to  God's  mercy  to 
keep  us  safe,  or  sit  still  here  and  hope  that 
the  mist  may  clear  away.' 

'That  last'll  never  do,'  answered  Kenrick. 
'  I've  seen  the  mist  rest  on  Appenfell  for 
days  and  days.' 

'  Besides,'  said  Power,  '  unless  we  move 
on,  at  all  hazards,  night  will  be  on  us.  A 
December  night  on  Appenfell,  without  food 
or  extra  coverings,  and  the  chance  of  being 

kept  indefinitely  longer '  the  sentence 

ended  in  a  shudder. 

'  Yes  ;  I  don't  know  what  we  should  look 
like  in  the  morning,'  said  Kenrick.  ' Let's 
move  on,  at  all  events ;  better  that  than 
the  chance  of  being  frozen  and  starved  to 
death.' 

They  moved  on  again  a  little  way  through 
the  clouds  with  uncertain  and  hesitating 
steps,  when  suddenly  Walter  cried  out  in 
an  agitated  voice,  '  Stop  !  God  only  knows 
where  we  are.  I  feel  by  a  kind  of  instinct 
that  we're  somewhere  near  the  rift.  I 
don't  know  what  else  should  make  me 
tremble  all  over  as  I  am  doing;  I  seem  to 
hear  the  rift  somehow.  For  God's  sake 
stop.  Just  let's  sit  down  a  minute  till  I  try 
something.' 

*  But  it's  now  nearly  four  o'clock,'  said 
Kenrick,  in  a  querulous  tone,  as  he  halted 
and  pulled  out  his  watch,  holding  it  close 
to  his  face  to  make  out  the  time.  'An 
hour  more  and  all  daylight  will  be  gone, 
and  with  it  all  chance  of  being  saved. 
Surely  we'd  better  press  on.  That's  un- 
certain danger,  but  to  stop  is  certain 

'  Certain  death,'  whispered  Power. 

'Just  listen  then,  one  second,'  said 
Walter,  and  disembedding  a  huge  piece 
of  stone,  he  rolled  it  with  all  his  force  to 
their  right,  listening  with  senses  acutely 
sharpened  by  danger  and  excitement. 
The  stone  bounded  once,  then  they  heard 
in  their  ears  a  rush,  a  shuffling  of  loose 
stones  and  sliding  earth,  the  whirring 
sound  of  a  heavy  falling  body,  and  then 
for  several  seconds  a  succession  of  distant 
crashes,  startling  with  fright  the  rebound- 
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ing  mountain  echoes,  as  the  bit  of  rock 
whirled  over  the  rift  and  was  shattered  into 
fragments  by  being  dashed  against  the 
sides  of  the  precipice. 

<  Good  God  ! '  cried  Walter,  clutching 
both  the  boys  and  dragging  them  hurriedly 
backwards, '  we  are  standing  at  this  moment 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  chasm.  It  won't 
do  to  go  on ;  every  step  may  be  death.' 

A  pause  of  almost  unspeakable  horror 
followed  his  words ;  after  the  fall  of  the 
rock  had  revealed  to  them  how  frightful 
was  the  peril  which  they  had  escaped,  all 
three  of  them  for  a  moment  felt  paralysed 
in  every  limb,  and  after  looking  close  into 
each  other's  face,  blanched  white  by  a 
deadly  fear,  Kenrick  and  Power  sat  down 
in  an  agony  of  despair. 

'  Don't  give  way,  you  fellows/  said 
Walter,  to  whom  they  both  seemed  to  look 
for  help  ;  *  our  only  chance  is  to  keep  up  our 
hope  and  spirits.  I  think  that,  after  all, 
we  must  just  stay  here  till  the  mist  clears 
up.  Don't  be  frightened,  Ken,'  he  said, 
taking  the  boy's  hand  ;  '  nothing  can  happen 
to  us  but  what  God  intends.' 

'  But  the  night,'  whispered  Kenrick,  who 
was  most  overpowered  of  the  three  ;  *  fancy 
a  night  spent  here.  Mist  and  cold,  hunger 
and  dark.  Oh,  this  horrible  uncertainty  and 
suspense.  Oh,  for  some  light,'  he  cried,  in 
an  agony ;  *  I  could  almost  die  if  we  had 
but  light.' 

'  O  God,  give  us  light,'  murmured 
Walter,  echoing  the  words,  and  uttering 
aloud  unconsciously  his  intense  prayer ; 
and  then  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  the 
others,  too,  hid  their  faces  in  their  hands 
as  they  stood  upon  the  bleak  mountain- 
side, and  prayed  to  Him  whom  they  knew 
to  be  near  them,  though  they  were  there 
alone,  and  saw  nothing  save  the  ground 
they  knelt  upon,  and  the  thick  clammy  fog 
moving  slowly  around  and  above  them  in 
aimless  and  monotonous  change.  To  their 
excited  imagination  that  fog  seemed  like  a 
living  thing ;  it  seemed  as  though  it  were 
actuated  with  a  cold  and  deathful  deter- 
mination, and  as  though  it  were  peopled 
by  a  thousand  silent  spirits,  leaning  over 
them  and  chilling  their  hearts  as  they 
shrouded  them  in  the  gigantic  foldings  of 
their  ghostly  robes. 

And  soon,  as  though  their  passionate 
prayer  had  been  heard,  and  an  angel  had 
been  sent  to  rend  the  mist,  the  wind,  rush- 


ing up  from  the  ravine,  tore  for  itself  a 
narrow  passage, — and  a  gleam  of  wavering 
light  broke  in  upon  them  through  the 
white  folds  of  that  deathful  curtain,  show- 
ing them  the  wall  of  sunken  precipice,  and 
the  dark  outline  of  Bardlyn  hill.  If  this 
had  been  a  moment  in  which  they  could 
have  admired  one  of  Nature's  most  awfully 
majestic  sights,  they  would  have  gazed 
with  enthusiastic  joy  on  the  diorama  of 
valley  and  mountain  revealed  through  this 
mighty  rent  in  the  side  of  their  misty 
pavilion,  filled  up  by  the  blue  far-off  sky ; 
but  at  this  moment  of  dominant  terror  they 
had  no  room  for  any  other  thoughts  but 
how  to  save  their  lives  from  the  danger 
that  surrounded  them. 

'  Light,'  cried  Walter,  springing  up 
eagerly  ;  *  thank  God  !  Perhaps  the  mist 
is  going  to  clear  away.'  But  the  hope  was 
fallacious,  for  in  the  direction  where  their 
path  lay  all  was  still  dark,  and  the  chilly 
mist  soon  closed  again,  though  not  so 
densely,  over  the  wound  which  the  breeze 
from  the  chasm  below  them  had  moment- 
arily made. 

'  Did  you  see  that  we  are  close  to  the 
Razor?'  said  Walter,  who  alone  of  the 
three  maintained  his  usual  courage,  be- 
cause custom  had  made  him  more  familiar 
with  the  danger  of  the  hills.  *  Now  a 
thought  strikes  me,  Ken  and  Power.  If 
you  like  we'll  make  an  attempt  to  cross 
the  Razor.  The  only  thing  will  be  not  to 
lose  one's  footing  ;  one  can't  miss  the  way 
at  any  rate,  and  when  once  we  get  to 
Bardlyn  it's  as  easy  to  get  down  to  the 
road  which  runs  round  it  to  St.  Winifred's 
as  it  is  to  walk  across  the  school 
court.' 

*  Cross  the  Razor  ?  '  said  Kenrick  ;  '  why, 
none  but  some  few  shepherds  ever  dare  to 
do  that.' 

'  True,  but  what  man  has  done,  man  can 
do.  I'm  certain  it's  our  best  chance.' 

1  Not  for  me ' ;  'Or  for  me,'  said  the  other 
two. 

'Well,  look  here,'  said  Walter;  <it 
would  be  very  dangerous  of  course,  but 
while  we  talk  our  chance  of  safety  lessens. 
You  two  stay  here.  I'll  try  the  Razor :  if 
I  get  safe  across  I  shall  reach  Bardlyn 
village  in  no  time,  and  there  I  could  get 
some  men  to  come  and  help  you  over.  Do 
you  mind  ?  I  won't  leave  you  if  you'd 
rather  not.' 
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<  Oh,  Walter,  Walter,  don't  run  the  risk,' 
said  Power;  'it's  too  awful.' 

1  It's  lighter  than  ever  on  that  side,'  said 
Walter  ;  '  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid.  I'm  certain 
we  could  not  get  safe  down  the  other  way, 
and  we  should  die  of  exposure  if  we  spent 
the  night  here.  Remember,  we've  only  had 
one  or  two  sandwiches  apiece.  It's  the 
last  chance.' 

c  Oh  no,  you  really  shan't,  dear  Walter. 
You  don't  know  how  terrific  the  Razor  is. 
I've  often  heard  men  say  that  they  wouldn't 
cross  it  for  a  bag  of  gold,'  said  Power. 

*  Don't  hinder  me,  Power  ;  I've  made  up 
my  mind.  Good-bye,  Power;  good-bye, 
Ken,'  he  said,  wringing  their  hands  hard. 
'  If  I  get  safe  across  the  Razor,  I  shan't 
be  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the 
very  latest  before  I  stand  here  with  you 
again,  bringing  help.  Good-bye  ;  God  bless 
you  both.  Pray  for  me,  but  don't  fear.' 

So  saying,  Walter  tore  himself  away  from 
them,  and  with  an  awful  sinking  of  heart 
they  saw  him  pass  through  the  spot  where 
the  mist  was  thinnest,  and  plant  a  steady 
step  on  the  commencement  of  the  Razor 
path. 
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THE  brave  boy  knew  well  that  the  fate  of 
the  others,  as  well  as  his  own,  hung  on  his 
coolness  and  steadiness,  and  stopping  for 
one  moment  to  see  that  he  would  have  light 
enough  to  make  sure  of  his  footing  all  along 
the  path,  he  turned  round,  shouted  a  few 
cheery  words  to  his  two  friends,  and  stepped 
boldly  on  the  ledge. 

He  was  accustomed  to  giddy  heights, 
and  his  head  had  never  turned  as  he  looked 
down  the  cliffs  at  St.  Winifred's,  or  the 
valleys  at  home.  But  his  heart  began  to 
beat  very  fast  with  the  painful  sense  that 
every  step  which  he  accomplished  was 
dangerous,  and  that  the  nerve  which  would 
readily  have  borne  him  through  a  brief 
effort  would  here  have  to  be  sustained  for 
fully  twenty  minutes,  which  would  be  the 
least  possible  time  in  which  he  could  make 
the  transit.  The  loneliness,  too,  was  fright- 


ful ;  in  three  minutes  he  was  out  of  sight 
of  his  friends  ;  and  to  be  there  without  a 
companion,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mighty 
mountains,  traversing  this  haunted  and 
terrible  path,  with  not  an  eye  to  see  him 
if  he  should  slip  and  be  dashed  to  atoms 
on  the  unconscious  rocks  ; — this  thought 
almost  overmastered  him,  unmanned  him, 
filled  him  with  a  weird  sense  of  indescrib- 
able horror.  He  battled  against  it  with  all 
his  might,  but  it  came  on  him  like  a  foul 
harpy  again  and  again,  sickening  his  whole 
soul,  making  his  forehead  glisten  with  the 
damp  dews  of  anticipated  death.  At  last 
he  came  to  a  stunted  willow  which  had 
twisted  its  dry  roots  into  the  thin  soil,  and, 
clinging  to  the  stem  of  it  with  both  arms, 
lie  was  forced  to  stop  and  close  his  eyes, 
and  praying  for  God's  help,  he  summoned 
together  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  and 
buffeted  this  ghastly  intruder  away  so 
thoroughly  that  it  did  not  again  return.  As 
a  man  might  shoot  a  vulture,  and  look  at 
it  lying  dead  at  his  feet,  so  with  the  arrow 
of  a  heartfelt  supplication  Walter  slew  the 
hideous  imagination  that  had  been  flapping 
its  wings  over  him  ;  nor  did  he  stir  again 
till  he  was  sure  that  it  had  lost  its  power. 
And  then,  opening  his  eyes,  he  bore  steadily 
and  cautiously  on,  till  all  of  a  sudden,  in 
the  fast-fading  sunlight,  something  glinted 
white  in  the  valley  beneath  his  feet.  In  a 
moment  it  flashed  upon  him  that  this  was 
the  unreached  skeleton  a  thousand  feet 
below,  the  sight  of  which  imparted  a  super- 
stitious horror  to  the  Devil's  Way,  as  the 
peasants  called  the  narrow  path  along  the 
Razor.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  some  rags  of 
the  man's  dress,  torn  off  by  his  headlong 
fall,  still  fluttered  on  a  stump  of  blackthorn 
not  thirty  feet  below.  And  now,  again,  the 
poor  boy's  heart  quailed  with  an  uncontrol- 
lable emotion  of  physical  and  mental  fear. 
For  a  moment  he  tottered,  every  nerve  was 
loosened,  his  legs  bent  under  him,  and, 
dropping  down  on  his  knees,  he  clutched 
the  ground  with  both  hands.  It  was  just 
one  of  those  swift  spasms  of  emotion  on 
which,  in  moments  of  peril,  the  crisis 
usually  depends.  Had  Walter's  will  been 
weak,  or  his  conscience  a  guilty  one,  or 
his  strength  feeble,  or  his  body  unstrung 
by  ill-health,  he  would  have  succumbed  to 
the  sudden  terror,  and,  fainting  first,  would 
the  next  instant  have  rolled  over  the  edge 
to  sudden  and  inevitable  death. 
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All  these  results  were  written  before  him 
as  with  fire,  as  he  shut  his  eyes  and  clung 
with  tenacious  grasp  to  the  earth.  But 
happily  his  mind  was  strong,  his  conscience 
stainless,  his  powers  vigorous,  his  body  in 
pure  health,  and  in  a  few  moments,  which 
seemed  to  him  an  age,  he  had  recovered 
his  presence  of  mind  ,by  one  of  those  noble 
efforts  which  the  will  is  ever  ready  to  make 
for  those  who  train  it  right.  Before  he 
opened  his  eyes  he  had  braced  himself 
into  a  thorough  strength,  and  once  more 
commending  himself  to  God,  he  rose  firm 
and  cool  to  continue  his  journey,  averting 
his  glance  from  the  spectacle  of  death 
which  gleamed  below. 

He  found  that  his  best  plan  was  to  fix 
his  eyes  rigidly  on  the  path,  and  not  suffer 
them  to  swerve  for  a  moment  to  either 
side.  Whenever  he  did  so,  the  wavering 
sensation  came  over  him  again,  but  so  long 
as  he  trod  carefully  and  never  let  his  eyes 
wander  off  the  place  of  his  footsteps,  he 
found  that  he  got  along  securely  and  even 
swiftly.  He  had  only  one  more  difficulty 
with  which  to  contend.  In  one  place  the 
sort  of  path  which  the  Razor  presented 
was  broken  and  crumbled  away,  and 
here  Walter's  heart  again  sank  despairingly 
within  him,  as  his  attention  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  additional  and  unexpected 
peril.  But  to  turn  back  was  now  out  of 
the  question,  and  as  it  seemed  impossible 
to  walk  for  these  few  feet,  he  again  knelt 
down,  and  crawled  steadily  along  on  hands 
and  knees,  about  the  length  of  two  strides, 
until  the  path  was  hard  and  firm  enough 
for  him  to  proceed  as  before.  The  end 
was  now  accomplished ;  in  five  minutes 
more  he  sprang  on  the  broad  firm  side  of 
Bardlyn  hill,  and  shouting  aloud  to  relieve 
his  spirits  from  their  tumult  of  joy  and 
thankfulness,  he  raced  down  Bardlyn, 
gained  very  quickly  the  mountain  road,  and 
ran  at  the  top  of  his  speed  till,  just  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  he  reached  the  group  of 
cottages  which  took  their  name  from  the 
hill  on  which  they  stood. 

Knocking  at  the  first  cottage,  he  inquired 
for  some  guide  or  shepherd  who  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  moun- 
tain paths,  and  was  directed  to  the  house 
of  a  man  named  Giles,  who  had  been 
occupied  for  years  among  the  neighbouring 
sheep-walks. 

Giles  listened  to  his  story  with  open  eyes. 


*  Thee  bi'st  coom  over  t'  Razor  along  Devil's 
Way,'  said  he  in  amazement ;  '  then  thee 
bi'st  just  the  plookiest  young  chap  I've  seen 
for  many  a  day.' 

'  We  must  get  back  over  it,  too,  to  reach 
them,'  said  Walter. 

*  Oh  ay  ;  /be'ant  afear'd  oft'  Razor  ;  I've 
crossed  him  many  a  time,  and  I'll  take  a 
bit  rope  over  and  help  they  other  chaps. 
We'll  take  a  lantern  too.  Don't  you  be 
afeared,  sir,  we'll  get  'em  all  right,'  he  said, 
observing  how  anxious  and  excited  Walter 
seemed  to  be. 

'  Come,  then,'  said  Walter,  '  quick,  quick. 
I  promised  to  come  back  to  them  at  once. 
You  shall  be  well  paid  for  your  trouble.' 

'  Tut,  tut,'  said  the  man,  'the  pay's  naught. 
Why,  I'd  come  if  it  were  only  a  dumb  sheep 
in  danger,  let  alone  a  brace  of  lads  like 
you.' 

They  set  off  with  a  lantern,  a  rope,  two 
stout  staves,  and  some  food,  and  Giles  was 
delighted  at  the  quick  and  elastic  step  of 
the  young  mountaineer.  The  lantern  they 
soon  extinguished.  It  was  not  needed  ;  for 
though  the  sun  had  now  set,  a  glorious 
full  moon  had  begun  to  pour  her  broad 
flood  of  silver  radiance  over  the  gloomy 
hills  by  the  time,  they  had  reached  Bardlyn 
rift. 

'There  ain't  no  call  for  you  to  cross 
again,  sir,'  said  the  man  ;  *  I'll  just  go  over 
by  myself,  and  look  after  the  young  gentle- 
men.' 

'  Oh,  let  me  come,  I  must  come,'  said 
Walter ;  '  the  mist's  quite  off  it  now,  so 
that  it's  just  as  easy  under  this  moonlight 
as  when  I  came  ;  and,  besides,  if  you  take 
a  coil  of  rope  in  your  hand,  I'll  take  hold 
of  the  other  end.' 

'Well,  you're  the  right  sort,  and  no 
mistake,'  said  the  man.  .  '  God  bless  you 
for  a  brave  young  heart.  And,  truth  to  tell, 
I'll  be  very  glad  to  have  ye  with  me,  for 
they  do  say  as  how  poor  old  Waul's  ghost 
haunts  about  here,  and  it  'ud  be  fearsome 
at  night.  I  know  that  there's  One  as  keeps 
them  as  has  a  good  conscience,  but  yet  I'll 
be  glad  to  have  ye  all  the  same.' 

The  moonlight  flung  on  every  side  the 
mysterious  and  gigantic  shadows  of  rocks 
and  hills,  seeming  to  glimmer  with  a 
ghastly  hue  as  it  fell  and  struggled,  into 
the  black  depths  of  the  untrodden  rift ;  but 
habit  made  the  Devil's  Way  seem  nothing 
to  the  mountain  shepherd,  and  he  protected 
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Walter  (who  twined  round  his  wrist  one 
end  of  the  rope)  from  the  danger  of  stumb- 
ling as  effectually  as  Walter  protected  him 
from  all  ghostly  fears.  When  they  reached 
the  broken  piece,  the  only  difference  he 
made  was  to  fix  his  staff  firmly,  walk  with 
great  caution,  and  plant  his  feet  deeply  into 
the  earth,  bidding  Walter  follow  in  the 
traces  he  made,  and  supporting  him  firmly 
with  his  hand.  They  got  across  in  much 
less  time  than  Walter  had  occupied  in  his 
first  passage,  and  as  they  reached  Appen- 
fell  they  saw  the  two  boys  standing  dimly 
on  the  verge  of  the  moonlit  mist,  while 
all  below  them  the  rest  of  Appenfell  was 
still  wrapt,  as  in  some  great  cerecloth,  by 
the  snowy  folds  of  seething  cloud. 

*  Good  heavens  !  but  who  are  those  ? ' 
said  Walter,  pointing  to  two  shadowy  and 
gigantic  figures  which  also  faced  them. 
'  Oh,  who  are  those  ? '  he  asked  wildly,  and 
in  such  alarm  that  if  the  shepherd  had  not 
seized  him  firmly  he  must  have  fallen. 

'There,  there — don't  be  frighted,'  said 
Giles ;  '  those  be'ant  no  ghosts,  but  they 
be  just  our  own  shadows  on  the  mist.  It's 
a  queer  thing,  but  I've  seen  it  often  and 
often  on  these  hills,  and  some  scholards 
have  told  me  as  how  that  kind  of  thing 
be'ant  uncommon  on  mountains.' 

1  What  a  goose  I  was  to  be  so  horribly 
frightened,'  said  Walter;  'but  I  didn't 
know  that  there  were  any  spectres  of  that 
sort  on  Appenfell.  All  right,  Giles ;  go  on.' 

Till  Walter  and  the  shepherd  had  taken 
their  last  step  from  the  Devil's  Way  on  to 
the  side  of  Appenfell  the  boys  stood  watch- 
ing them  in  intense  silence ;  but  no  sooner 
were  they  safe  than  Power  and  Kenrick 
ran  up  to  Walter,  poured  out  their  eager 
thanks,  and  pressed  his  hands  in  all  the 
fervour  of  affectionate  gratitude.  They 
felt  that  his  courage  and  readiness  had,  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life,  saved  them  from 
such  a  danger  as  they  had  never  in  their 
lives  experienced  before.  Already  they 
were  suffering  with  hunger  and  shuddering 
with  the  December  air;  their  limbs  felt 
quite  benumbed,  their  teeth  were  chattering 
lugubriously,  and  their  faces  were  blue  and 
pinched  with  cold.  They  eagerly  devoured 
the  brown  bread  and  potato-cake  which  the 
man  had  brought,  and  let  him  and  Walter 
chafe  a  little  life  into  their  shivering  bodies. 
By  this  time  fear  was  sufficiently  removed 
to  enable  them  to  feel  some  sort  of  appre- 


ciation of  the  wild  beauty  of  the  scene,  as 
the  moonlight  pierced  on  their  left  the 
flitting  scuds  of  restless  mist,  and  on  their 
right  fell  softly  over  Bardlyn  hill,  making  a 
weird  contrast  between  the  tender  bright- 
ness of  the  places  where  it  fell  and  the 
pitchy  gloom  that  hid  the  depths  of  the 
rift  and  brooded  in  those  undefined  hollows 
over  which  the  precipices  leaned. 

To  return  down  Appenfell  was  (the  ex- 
perienced shepherd  informed  them)  quite 
hopeless.  In  such  a  mist  as  that,  which 
might  last  for  an  indefinite  time,  even  he 
would  be  totally  unable  to  find  his  way. 
But  now  that  they  were  warm  and  satisfied 
with  food,  and  confident  of  safety,  they 
even  enjoyed  the  feeling  of  adventure  when 
Giles  tied  them  together  for  their  return 
across  the  Devil's  Way.  First  ^e  tied  the 
rope  round  his  own  waist,  then  round 
Power's  and  Kenrick's,  and  finally,  as  there 
was  not  enough  left  to  go  round  Walter's 
waist,  he  tied  the  end  round  his  right  arm. 
Thus  fastened,  all  danger  was  tenfold 
diminished,  if  not  wholly  removed,  and  the 
two  unaccustomed  boys  felt  a  happy  reli- 
ance on  the  nerve  and  experience  of  Giles 
and  Walter,  who  were  in  front  and  rear. 
It  was  a  scene  which  they  never  forgot,  as 
the  four  went  step  by  step  through  the 
moonlight  along  the  horrible  ledge,  safe 
only  in  each  other's  help,  and  awestruck  at 
their  position,  not  daring  to  glance  aside 
or  to  watch  the  colossal  grandeur  of  their 
own  shadows  as  they  were  flung  here  and 
there  against  some  protruding  rock.  Power 
was  next  to  Walter,  and  when  they  reached 
the  spot  beneath  which  the  whiteness 
glinted  and  the  rags  fluttered  in  the  wind, 
Walter,  in  spite  of  himself,  could  not  help 
glancing  down,  and  whispering  '  Look,'  in 
a  voice  of  awe.  Power  unhappily  did  look, 
and  as  all  the  boys  at  St.  Winifred's  were 
familiar  with  the  story  of  the  shepherd's 
fate,  and  had  even  known  the  man  himself, 
Power  at  once  was  seized  with  the  same 
nervous  horror  which  had  agitated  Walter, 
— grew  dizzy,  stumbled,  and  slipped  down, 
jerking  Kenrick  to  his  knees  by  the  sudden 
strain  of  the  rope.  Happily  the  rope 
checked  Power's  fall,  and  Kenrick's  scream 
of  horror  startled  Giles,  who,  without  losing 
his  presence  of  mind,  instantly  seized  Ken- 
rick with  an  arm  that  seemed  as  strong 
and  inflexible  as  if  it  had  been  hammered 
out  of  iron,  while  at  the  same  moment 
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Walter,  conscious  of  his  rashness,  clutched 
hold  of  Power's  hand  and  raised  him  up. 
No  word  was  spoken,  but  after  this  the 
boys  kept  close  to  their  guides,  who  were 
ready  to  grasp  them  tight  at  the  first  in- 
dication of  an  uneven  footstep,  and  who 
almost  lifted  them  bodily  over  every  more 
difficult  or  slippery  part.  The  time  seemed 
very  long  to  them,  but  at  last  they  had  all 
reached  Bardlyn  hill  in  safety,  and  placed 
the  last  step  they  ever  meant  to  place  on 
the  narrow  and  dizzy  passage  of  the  Razor's 
edge. 

And  stopping  there  they  looked  back  at 
the  dangers  they  had  passed — at  Appenfell 
piled  up  to  heaven  with  white  clouds ;  at 
Bardlyn  rift  looming  in  black  abysses 
beneath  them ;  at  the  thin  broken  line  of 
the  Devil's  Way.  They  looked 

as  a  man  with  difficult  short  breath, 
Forspent  with  toiling,  'scaped  from  sea  to  shore, 
Turns  to  the  perilous  wide  waste,  and  stands 
At  gaze. 

They  stood  silent  till  Power  said,  in 
ejaculations  of  intense  emphasis,  *  Thank 
God  ! ' — and  then  pointing  downwards  with 
a  shudder,  *  Oh,  Walter ! '  and  then  once 
again,  « Thank  God  ! ' — which  Walter  and 
Kenrick  echoed ;  and  then  they  passed  on 
without  another  word.  But  those  two 
words,  so  uttered,  were  enough. 

The  man,  who  was  more  than  repaid  by 
the  sense  that  he  had  rendered  them  a 
most  important  aid,  and  who  had  been 
greatly  delighted  by  their  manly  bearing, 
entirely  refused  to  take  any  money  in  pay- 
ment for  what  he  had  done. 

'  Nay,  nay,5  he  said  ;  l  we  poor  folks  are 
proud  too,  and  I  won't  have  none  of  your 
money,  young  gentlemen.  But  let  me  tell 
you  that  you've  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
of  your  lives  out  there,  and  I  don't  doubt 
you'll  thank  the  good  God  for  it  with  all 
your  hearts  this  night ;  and  if  you'll  just 
say  a  prayer  for  old  Giles  too,  he'll  vally  it 
more  than  all  your  monies.  So  now,  good- 
night to  you,  young  .  gentlemen,  for  you 
know  your  way  now  easy  enough.  And  if 
ever  you  come  this  way  again,  maybe  you'll 
come  in  and  have  a  chat  for  remembrance 
sake.' 

'Thank  you,  Giles,  that  we  will,'  said 
the  boys. 

'  And  since  you  won't  take  any  money 
you'll  let  me  give  you  this,'  said  Walter. 


'  You  must  let  me  give  you  this  ;  it's  not 
worth  much,  but  it'll  show  you  that  Walter 
Evson  didn't  forget  the  good  turn  you  did 
us.'  And  he  forced  on  the  old  shepherd's 
acceptance  a  handsome  knife,  with  several 
strong  blades,  which  he  happened  to  have 
in  his  pocket ;  while  Power  and  Kenrick, 
after  a  rapid  whispered  consultation,  pro- 
mised to  bring  him  in  a  few  days  a  first- 
rate  plaid  to  serve  him  as  a  slight  reminder 
of  their  gratitude  for  his  ready  kindness. 
Then  they  all  shook  hands  with  many 
thanks,  and  the  three  boys,  eager  to  find 
sympathy  in  their  perils  and  deliverance, 
hastened  to  St.  Winifred's,  which  they 
reached  at  nine  o'clock,  just  when  their 
absence  was  beginning  to  cause  the  most 
serious  anxiety. 

They  arrived  at  the  arched  gateway  as 
the  boys  were  pouring  out  of  evening 
chapel,  and  as  every  one  was  doubtfully 
wondering  what  had  become  of  them,  and 
whether  they  had  encountered  any  serious 
mishap.  When  the  Famulus  admitted  them, 
the  fellows  thronged  round  them  in  crowds, 
pouring  into  their  ears  a  succession  of  eager 
questions.  The  tale  of  Walter's  daring 
act  flew  like  wildfire  through  the  school, 
and  if  any  one  still  retained  against  him 
a  particle  of  ill-feeling,  or  looked  on  his 
character  with  suspicion,  it  was  this  evening 
replaced  by  the  conviction  that  there  was 
no  better  or  more  gallant  boy  than  Walter 
among  them,  and  that  if  any  equalled  him 
in  merit  it  was  one  of  those  whose  intimate 
friendship  for  him  had  on  this  day  been 
deepened  by  the  grateful  knowledge  that 
to  him,  in  all  human  probability,  they  owed 
their  preservation  from  an  imminent  and 
overpowering  peril.  Even  Somers,  in  hon- 
our of  whose  academic  laurel  the  whole 
holiday  had  been  given,  and  who  that 
evening  returned  from  Cambridge,  was  less 
of  a  hero  than  either  of  the  three  who  had 
thus  climbed  the  peak  of  Appenfell  and 
braved  so  serious  an  adventure  ;  far  less 
crowned  with  schoolboy  admiration  than 
the  young  boy  who  had  thrice  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  Devil's  Way,  and  who  had 
crossed  it  first  unaided  and  with  full  know- 
ledge of  its  horrors,  while  the  light  of 
winter  evening  was  dying  away,  and  the 
hills  around  him  reeked  like  a  witch's 
caldron  with  wintry  mists. 

Walter,  grateful  as  he  was  for  each  pat 
on  the  back  and  warm  pressure  of  the 
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hand,  which  told  him  how  thoroughly  and 
joyously  his  doings  were  appreciated,  was 
not  intoxicated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  this 
boyish  ovation.  It  was  indeed  a  proud 
thing  to  stand  among  those  four  hundred 
schoolfellows,  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
greeted  on  every  side  by  happy,  smiling, 
admiring  faces,  with  every  one  pressing 
forward  to  give  him  a  friendly  grasp,  every 
one  anxious  to  claim  or  to  form  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  many  addressing  him  with  the 
kindliest  greetings  whose  very  names  he 
hardly  knew  ; — but  the  deeper  and  more 
silent  gratitude  of  his  chosen  friends,  and 
the  sense  of  something  bravely  and 
rightly  done,  was  more  to  him  than  this. 
Yet  this  was  something  very  sweet.  When 
the  admiration  of  boys  is  fairly  kindled  it 
is  the  brightest,  the  most  genial,  the  most 
generously  hearty  in  the  world.  Few  suc- 
ceed in  winning  it ;  but  he  who  has  been 
a  hero  to  others  in  manhood  only,  has  had 
but  a  partial  taste  of  the  rich  triumph 
experienced  by  him  who  has  had  the 
happiness  in  boyhood  of  being  a  hero 
among  boys. 

Here  let  me  say  how  one  or  two  people 
noticed  Walter  when  first  they  saw  him 
that  evening. 

While  numbers  of  boys  were  shaking 
hands  with  him,  whom  he  hardly  saw  or 
recognised  in  the  crowd  by  the  mingled 
moonlight  and  lamplight  that  streamed 
over  the  court  where  they  stood,  Walter 
felt  one  squeeze  that  he  recognised  and 
valued.  Looking  among  the  numerous 
faces,  he  saw  that  it  was  Henderson  who 
was  greeting  him  without  a  word.  No 
nonsense  or  joke  this  time,  and  Walter 
noticed  that  the  boy's  lips  were  trembling 
with  emotion,  and  that  there  was  a  light 
as  of  tears  in  his  laughter-loving  eyes. 

'  Ah,  Henderson  ! '  said  Walter,  in  that 
tone  of  real  regard  and  pleasure  which  is 
the  truest  sign  and  pledge  of  friendship, 
and  which  no  art  can  counterfeit,  *  I'm  so 
glad  to  see  you  again  :  how  did  you  and 
Dubbs  get  on  ?' 

'  All  right,  Walter,'  said  Henderson  ; 
'  but  he's  gone  to  bed  with  a  bad  headache. 
Come  in  and  see  him  before  you  go  to  bed. 
I  know  he'd  like  to  say  good-night.' 

'  Well  done,  Evson — well  done  indeed,' 
was  the  remark  of  Somers,  as  he  noticed 
Walter  for  the  first  time  since  the  scene 
of  the  Private  Room. 


'  Walter,  I  am  proud  of  you,'  said  Mr. 
Percival,  as  he  passed  by.  Mr.  Paton, 
who  was  with  him,  said  nothing,  but  Walter 
knew  all  that  he  would  have  expressed  when 
he  caught  his  quiet  approving  smile,  and 
felt  his  hand  rest  for  a  moment,  as  with 
the  touch  of  Christian  blessing,  on  his 
head. 

It  is  happiness  at  all  times  to  be  loved, 
and  to  deserve  the  love ;  but  happiest  of 
all  to  enjoy  it  after  sorrow  and  sin.  But 
we  must  escape  from  this  ordeal  of  pro- 
sperity, of  flattering  words  and  intoxicating 
fumes  of  praise,  as  soon  as  we  can.  .Who 
would  not  soon  be  enervated  in  that  tropi- 
cal and  luxurious  atmosphere  ?  If  it  be 
dangerous,  happily  it  is  not  often  that  he 
or  we  shall  breathe  its  heavy  sweetness, 
but  far  other  are  the  dangers  we  shall 
mostly  undergo. 

'  Dr.  Lane  wants  you,'  said  the  Famulus, 
just  in  time  to  save  the  tired  boys  from 
their  remorseless  questioners.  They  went 
at  once  to  the  headmaster's  house.  He 
received  them  with  a  stately  yet  sincere 
kindness  ;  questioned  them  on  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day  ;  warned  them  for  the 
future  against  excursions  so  liable  to 
accident  as  the  winter  ascent  of  Appenfell ; 
and  then  spoke  a  few  friendly  words  to 
each  of  them.  For  both  Kenrick  and 
Power  he  had  a  strong  personal  regard, 
and  for  the  latter  especially  a  feeling  closely 
akin  to  friendship  and  affection.  After  they 
were  gone  he  kept  Walter  behind,  and  said, 
'  I  am  indeed  most  sincerely  rejoiced,  Evson, 
to  meet  you  again  under  circumstances  so 
widely  different  from  those  in  which  I  saw 
you  last.  I  have  heard  for  some  time 
past  how  greatly  you  have  improved,  and 
how  admirably  you  are  now  doing.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  assuring  you 
myself  how  entirely  you  have  succeeded  in 
winning  back  my  approbation  and  esteem.' 
Walter  attended  with  a  glistening  eye,  and 
the  master  shook  hands  with  him  as  he 
bowed  and  silently  withdrew. 

4  Tea  has  been  ordered  for  you  in  Master 
Power's  study,'  said  the  footman,  as  they 
left  the  master's  house. 
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CHAPTER   THE    SEVENTEENTH 

THE    GOOD    RESOLVE 
Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? — GEN.  iii.  10. 

'  LET'S  come  and  see  Dubbs  before  tea,' 
said  Walter,  on  rejoining  the  other  two  ; 
'  Henderson  told  me  he  was  ill  in  bed, 
poor  fellow.' 

They  went  at  once  to  the  cottage,  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  the  school  buildings, 
to  which  all  invalids  were  removed,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  go  to  Daubeny's 
room ;  but  although  he  was  expecting 
their  visit  he  had  fallen  asleep.  They 
noticed  a  worn  and  weary  expression  upon 
his  countenance,  but  it  was  pleasant  to 
look  at  him  ;  for  although  he  was  a  very 
ordinary-looking  boy,  with  somewhat  heavy 
features,  yet  whatever  beauty  can  be  infused 
into  any  face  by  honesty  of  purpose  and 
innocence  of  heart,  was  to  be  found  in  his  ; 
and  you  could  not  speak  to  Daubeny  for 
five  minutes  without  being  attracted  by  the 
sense  that  you  were  talking  to  one  whose 
character  was  singularly  free  from  falsehood 
or  vanity,  and  singularly  unstained  by  evil 
thoughts. 

'  There  lies  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest 
fellows  in  the  school,'  whispered  Power,  as 
he  raised  the  candle  to  look  at  him. 

Low  as  he  had  spoken,  the  sound  awoke 
the  sleeper.  He  opened  his  eyes  dreamily 
at  first,  but  with  full  recognition  afterwards, 
and  said,  *  Oh,  you  fellows,  I'm  so  delighted 
to  see  you  ;  when  I  saw  Henderson  last, 
he  told  me  that  you  hadn't  come  back,  and 
that  people  were  beginning  to  fear  some 
accident  ;  and  I  suppose  that's  the  reason 
why  I've  been  dreaming  so  uneasily,  and 
fancying  that  I  saw  you  tumbling  down  the 
rift,  and  all  kinds  of  things.' 

'Well,  we  were  very  near  it,  Dubbs  ;  but 
thanks  to  Walter,  we  escaped  all  right,' 
said  Power. 

Daubeny  looked  up  inquiringly.  'We 
must  tell  you  all  about  it  to-morrow,'  said 
Power.  '  How  are  you  feeling  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  not  Very  well  ;  but 
it's  no  matter ;  I  daresay  I  shall  be  all 
right  soon.' 

'  Hush,  you  young  gentlemen,'  said  the 
nurse  ;  '  this'll  never  do  ;  you  oughtn't  to 
have  awoke  Master  Daubeny  just  as  he 
was  sleeping  so  nice.' 


*  Very  sorry,  nurse  ;  good-night,  Dubbs  ; 
hope  you'll  be  all  right  to-morrow,'  said 
they,  and  then  adjourned  to  Power's  study. 
The  gas  was  lighted  in  the  little  room, 
and  the  matron,  regarding  them  as  heroes, 
had  sent  them  a  very  tempting  tea.  They 
ate  it  almost  in  silence,  for  they  were 
quite  tired  out.  It  seemed  an  age  since 
they  had  started  in  the  morning  with 
Henderson  and  Daubeny.  Directly  tea 
was  finished,  Kenrick,  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  excitement,  fell  asleep  in  his 
chair,  with  his  head  thrown  back  and  his 
lips  parted. 

'There,  I  think  that's  a  sign  that  we 
ought  to  be  going  to  bed,'  said  Walter, 
laughing  as  he  pointed  at  him.' 

'  Oh,  no,'  said  Power,  '  not  yet ;  it's  so 
jolly  sitting  here ;  don't  wake  him,  but 
come  and  draw  your  chair  next  to  mine 
by  the  fire  and  have  a  chat.' 

Walter  obeyed  the  invitation,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  they  both  sate  gazing  into  the 
fire,  reading  faces  in  the  embers,  and 
pursuing  their  own  thoughts.  Each  of 
them  was  happy  in  the  other's  presence; 
and  Walter,  though  more  than  a  year 
Power's  junior,  and  far  below  him  in  the 
school,  was  delighted  with  the  sense  of 
fully  possessing,  in  the  friendship  of  this 
promising  and  gifted  boy,  a  treasure  which 
any  one  in  the  school  might  well  have 
envied  him. 

'  It's  been  a  strange  day,  hasn't  it, 
Walter?  said  Power  at  last,  laying  his 
hand  on  Walter's,  and  looking  at  him.  '  I 
shall  never  forget  it ;  you  have  thrown  a 
new  light  on  one's  time  here.' 

'  Have  I,  Power  ?  How  ?  I  didn't 
know  it.' 

'Why,  on  the  top  of  Appenfell  there, 
you  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  I've 
been  living  here  a  very  selfish  life.  I 
know  that  I  get  the  credit  of  being  very 
conceited  and  exclusive,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  ;  but  being  naturally  shy,  I  thought 
it  better  to  keep  rather  aloof  from  all  but 
the  very  few  towards  whom  I  felt  at  all 
drawn.  I  see  now,'  he  said  sadly,  'that 
at  the  bottom  this  was  mainly  selfishness. 
Why,  Walter,  all  the  time  I've  been  here 
I  haven't  done  as  much  for  any  single  boy 
as  you,  a  new  fellow,  have  done  for  little 
Eden  this  one  half-year.  But  there's  time 
to  do  better  yet ;  and  by  God's  help  I'll 
try.  I'll  give  Eden  the  run  of  my  study 
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to-morrow ;  and  as  there's  plenty  of  room, 
I'll  look  out  for  some  other  little  chap  who 
requires  a  refuge  for  the  destitute.' 

'Thank  you,  for  Eden's  sake,'  said 
Walter  ;  *  I'm  sure  you'll  soon  begin  to  like 
him,  if  he  gets  at  home  with  you.' 

'  But  that's  the  worst  of  it,'  continued 
Power  ;  '  so  few  ever  do  get  at  home  with 
me.  I  suppose  my  manner's  awkward — 
or  something ;  but  I'd  give  anything  to 
make  fellows  friendly  in  five  minutes  as  you 
do.  How  do  you  manage  it  ? 

1 1  really  don't  know ;  I  never  think 
about  my  own  manner,  or  anything  else. 
I  suppose  if  one  feels  the  least  interest  in 
any  fellow,  that  he  will  probably  feel  some 
interest  in  me ;  and  so,  somehow,  I'm  on 
the  best  terms  with  all  I  care  to  know.' 

'  Well,  Ken  and  I  had  a  long  talk  after 
you  left  us  to  cross  the  Devil's  Way ;  and 
I  hope  that  the  memory  of  that  may  make 
us  three  friends  firm  and  fast,  tender  and 
true,  as  long  as  we  live.  We  were  in  a 
horrible  fright  about  you  ;  and  I  suppose 
that,  joined  to  our  own  danger,  gave  a 
solemn  cast  to  our  conversation  ;  but  we 
agreed  that  if  we  three,  as  friends,  were 
united  in  the  silent  resolution  to  help 
others,  and  especially  new  fellows  and 
young,  as  much  as  ever  we  can,  we  might 
do  a  great  deal.  Tell  me,  Walter,  didn't 
you  find  it  a  very  hard  thing  when  you  first 
came  to  keep  right  among  all  sorts  of 
temptations  ? ' 

1  Yes,  I  did,  Power,  very  hard  ;  and  I 
confess,  too,  that  I  sometimes  wondered 
that  not  one  boy,  though  there  are,  as  I 
see  now,  lots  of  thoroughly  good  and  right 
fellows  here,  ever  said  one  word,  or  did 
one 'thing  to  help  me.' 

'  It's  all  wrong,  all  wrong,'  said  Power ; 
' but  it  was  you  first  who  made  me  see  it. 
Walter,  I  shall  pray  to-night  that  God,  who 
has  kept  us  safe,  may  teach  and  help  us 
here  to  live  less  for  ourselves.  Who 
knows  what  we  might  not  do  for  the 
school  ? ' 

They  both  sat  for  a  short  time  in 
thoughtful  silence.  Boys  do  not  often 
talk  openly  together  about  prayer  or 
religion,  though  perhaps  they  do  so  even 
more  than  men  do  in  common  life.  It  is 
right  and  well  that  it  should  be  so ;  it 
would  be  unnatural  and  certainly  harmful 
were  it  otherwise.  And  these  boys  would 
probably  never  have  talked  to  each  other 


thus,  if  a  common  danger  had  not  broken 
down  completely  the  barriers  of  conven- 
tional reserve.  Never  again  from  this  day 
did  they  allude  to  this  sacred  resolution  ; 
but  they  acted  up  to  it,  or  strove  to  do 
so,  not  indeed  unwaveringly,  yet  with  man- 
ful courage,  in  the  strength  of  that  pure, 
strong,  beautiful  unity  of  heart  and  purpose 
which  this  day  had  cemented  between  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  school  life. 

'  But  you  seem  to  aim  higher  than  I  do, 
Power,'  said  Walter ;  '  I  certainly  found 
lots  of  wickedness  going  on  here,  but  I 
never  hoped  to  change  that.  All  I  hoped 
to  do  was  to  save  one  or  two  fellows  from 
being  cruelly  bullied  and  spoiled.  We 
can't  alter  the  wrong  tone  which  nearly  all 
the  fellows  have  on  some  matters.' 

'Yet,'  said  Power,  'there  was  once  a 
man,  a  single  man,  in  a  great  corrupted 
host,  who  stood  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  the  plague  was  stayed.' 

'  Then  rose  up  Phinees  and  prayed,  and 
so  the  plague  ceased,'  whispered  Walter  to 
himself. 

All  further  conversation  was  broken  by 
Kenrick,  who  at  this  moment  awoke  with 
a  great  yawn,  and  looking  at  his  watch, 
declared  that  they  ought  to  have  been  in 
bed  long  ago. 

'Good -night,  Ken;  I  hope  we  shall 
sleep  as  sound  as  you,'  said  Power. 

'  Walter  here  will  dream  of  skeletons  and 
moonlit  precipices,  I  bet,'  said  Kenrick. 

'  Not  I,  Ken  ;  I'm  far  too  tired.  Good- 
night, both.' 

Sleepy  as  they  were,  two  of  those  boys 
did  not  fall  asleep  that  night  till  they  had 
poured  out,  with  all  the  passion  of  full 
hearts,  words  of  earnest  supplication  for 
the  future,  of  trembling  gratitude  for  the 
past.  Two  of  them ; — for  Kenrick,  with 
all  the  fine  points  of  his  character,  was 
entirely  destitute  of  any  sense  of  religion, 
and  had  in  many  points  the  standard  of  a 
schoolboy  rather  than  that  of  a  Christian. 

When  Walter  reached  his  room,  the  rest 
were  asleep,  but  not  Eden.  He  sate  up  in 
his  bed  directly  Walter  entered,  and  his 
eyes  were  sparkling  with  animation  and 
pleasure. 

'  Oh,  Walter,'  he  said,  '  I  couldn't  go  to 
sleep  for  joy.  Every  one's  praising  you  to 
the  skies.  I  am  so  proud  of  you,  and  it  is 
so  very  good  of  you  to  be  friends  with 
me.' 
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'Tush,  Arty,'  said  Walter,  smiling,  'one 
would  think  I'd  done  something  great  to 
hear  you  talk,  whereas  really  it  was  nothing 
out  of  the  way.  I  meant  to  have  taken 
you  with  us,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  too 
far  for  you.' 

'  Taking  me  with  you,  and  Kenrick,  and 
Power ! '  said  Eden,  opening  his  large 
eyes  ;  '  how  kind  of  you,  Walter  !  but  only 
fancy  Power  or  Kenrick  walking  with  me  ! ' 

'  Why  not,  Arty  ?  Power's  going  to  ask 
you  to-morrow  to  sit  in  his  study,  and  learn 
your  lessons  there  whenever  you  like.' 

'  Power  ask  me  / ' 

'  You  !     Why  not  ? ' 

'Why,  he's  such  a  swell.' 

'  Well,  then,  you  must  try  and  be  a 
swell  too.' 

'  No,  no,  Walter ;  I'm  doing  ten  times 
as  well  as  I  did,  but  I  shall  never  be  a 
swell  like  Power,'  said  the  child  simply. 
'And  I  know  it's  all  your  doing,  not  his. 
Oh,  how  shall  I  ever  learn  to  thank  and  pay 
you  for  all  you  do  for  me  ? ' 

'  By  being  a  good  and  brave  little  boy, 
Arty.  Good-night,  and  God  bless  you.' 

«  Good-night,  Walter.' 


CHAPTER   THE    EIGHTEENTH 

THE   MARTYR-STUDENT 

Impositique  rogis  juvenes  ante  ora  parentum. 
Georg.  iv.  1.  71. 

THE  days  that  followed,  as  the  boys   re- 
sumed the  regular  routine  of  school  work, 
passed  by  very  rapidly   and  pleasantly — 
rapidly,  because  the  long-expected  Christ- 
mas holidays  were  approaching  ;  pleasantly, 
because  the  boys  were  thoroughly  occupied 
in  working  up   the   subjects  for  the  final 
examination.     For  Walter  especially,  those 
days  were  lighted  up  with  the  warm  glow 
of  popularity  and  success.      He  was  aiming 
with    boyish    eagerness   to    win  one  more 
lurel  by  gaining  the  first  place  in  his  form, 
id  whenever  he  was  not  taking  exercise, 
:ither  in  some  school-game  or  by  a  ramble 
long  his  favourite  cliffs  and  sands,  he  was 
generally  to  be  found  hard  at  work  in  Mr. 
'ercival's    rooms,    learning    the    voluntary 
^petitions,  or  going  over  the  trial  subjects 


with  Henderson,  who  had  now  quite  passed 
the  boundary  line  which  separated  the  idle 
from  the  industrious  boys. 

One  morning  Henderson  came  in  chuck- 
ling and  laughing  to  himself.  '  So  Power's 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  your  book,  Walter.  I 
declare  he's  becoming  a  regular  sociable 
grosbeak.' 

'  Sociable  grosbeak?  what  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Oh,  don't  you  know  that  I'm  writing  a 
drama  called  the  "  Sociable  Grosbeaks,"  in 
which  you  and  Ken  and  I  are  introduced  ; 
I  didn't  mean  to  introduce  Power,  he 
wasn't  gregarious  enough ;  but  I  shall 
now,  and  he  shall  prologise.' 

'  But  why  is  he  more  sociable  now  ?' 

'  Why,  he's  actually  let  one  of  the — oh, 
I  forgot,  I  mustn't  call  names — well,  he's 
given  Eden  the  run  of  his  study.' 

'Oh,  yes;  I  knew  that,'  said  Walter, 
smiling.  'At  first,  it  was  the  funniest 
thing  to  see  them  together,  they  were  both 
so  shy  ;  but  after  a  day  or  two  they  were 
quite  friends,  and  now  you  may  find  Eden 
perched  any  day  in  Power's  window-seat, 
grinding  away  at  his  Greek  verbs,  and  as 
happy  as  a  king.  Power  helps  him  in  his 
work  too.  It'll  be  the  making  of  the  little 
fellow.  Already  he's  coming  out  strong  in 
form.' 

'  Hurrah  for  the  grosbeaks,'  said  Hen- 
derson. '  I  did  mean  to  chaff  Power  about 
it,  but  I  won't,  for  it  really  is  very  kind  of 
him.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  so  it  is  of  Percival  to  let  us 
sit  here  ;  but  I  wish  that  dear  old  Dubbs 
could  be  doing  trial-work  here  with  us.' 

'  He's  very  ill,'  said  Henderson,  looking 
serious  :  '  very  ill,  I'm  afraid.  I  saw  him 
to-day  for  a  minute,  but  he  seemed  too 
weak  to  talk.' 

'Is  he  ?  poor  fellow !  I  knew  that  he 
was  staying  out,  but  I'd  no  notion  that  it 
was  anything  dangerous.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  dangerous^  but  he's 
quite  ill.  Poor  Daubeny ;  you  know  how 
very  very  patient  and  good  he  is,  yet  even 
he  can't  help  being  sad  at  falling  ill  just 
now.  You  know  he  was  to  have  been 
confirmed  to-morrow  week,  and  he's  afraid 
that  now  he  won't  be  well  enough,  and  will 
have  to  put  it  off.' 

'  Yes  ;  he's  mentioned  his  confirmation 
to  me  several  times.  Lots  of  fellows  are 
going  to  be  confirmed  this  time- — about  a 
hundred,  I  believe — but  I  don't  suppose 
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one  of  them  thinks  of  it  so  solemnly  as 
dear  old  Dubbs — unless,  indeed,  it's  Power, 
who  also  is  to  be  confirmed.3 

The  confirmation  was  to  take  place  on 
a  Sunday,  and  the  candidates  had  long 
been  engaged  in  a  course  of  preparation. 
The  intellectual  preparation  was  carefully 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Lane  and  the  tutors  of 
the  boys  ;  but  this  answer  of  the  lips  was 
of  comparatively  little  value,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  tended  to  guide,  and  solemnise, 
and  concentrate  the  preparation  of  the 
heart.  In  too  many  this  approaching 
responsibility  produced  no  visible  effect  in 
the  tenor  of  outward  life — they  talked  and 
thought  as  lightly  as  before,  and  did  not 
elevate  the  low  standard  of  schoolboy 
morality ;  but  there  were  some  hearts  in 
which  the  dreary  and  formless  chaos  of 
passion  and  neglect  then  first  felt  the 
divine  stirring  of  the  brooding  wings,  and 
some  spiritual  temples  were  from  that  time 
filled  more  brightly  than  before  with  the 
Shechinah  of  the  Presence,  and  bore,  as  in 
golden  letters  on  a  new  entablature,  the 
inscription,  *  Holiness  to  the  Lord.' 

To  this  confirmation  some  of  the  best 
boys,  like  Power  and  Daubeny,  were  look- 
ing forward,  not  with  any  exaggerated  or 
romantic  sentimentality,  but  with  a  deep 
humility,  a  manly  exultation,  an  earnest 
hope.  They  were  ready  and  even  anxious 
to  confirm  their  baptismal  vow,  and  to  be 
confirmed  in  the  sacred  strength  which 
should  enable  them  for  the  future  more 
unswervingly  to  fulfil  it.  Of  these  young 
hearts  the  grace  of  God  took  early  hold, 
and  in  them  reason  and  religion  ran  to- 
gether like  warp  and  woof  to  frame  the 
web  of  a  sweet  and  exemplary  life.  Bound 
by  the  most  solemn  and  public  recognition 
of,  and  adhesion  to,  their  Christian  duty, 
it  would  be  easier  for  them  thenceforth  to 
confess  Christ  before  men  —  easier  to  do 
justice,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  their  God. 

'  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
see  Dubbs  ?  I  should  so  like  to  see  him,' 
said  Walter. 

'Let's  ask  Percival,  he's  in  the  next 
room ;  and  if  Dubbs  is  well  enough  I 
know  he'd  give  anything  to  see  you.3 

'  Please,  sir,'  said  Walter,  after  knocking 
for  admission  at  the  door  of  the  inner 
room,  '  do  you  think  that  Henderson  and  I 
might  go  to  the  cottage  and  see  Daubeny  ?' 


'  I  don't  know,  Walter.  But  I  want 
very  much  to  see  him  myself,  if  Dr.  Keith 
will  let  me,  so  I'll  come  with  you  and 
inquire.' 

Mr.  Percival  walked  with  the  two  boys 
to  the  cottage,  and,  after  an  injunction  not 
to  stay  too  long,  they  were  admitted  to 
the  sick  boy's  bedside.  At  first,  in  the 
darkened  room,  they  saw  nothing ;  but 
Daubeny's  voice — weak  and  low,  but  very 
cheerful — at  once  greeted  them. 

'  Oh,  thank  you,  sir,  for  coming  to  see 
me.  Hallo !  Walter,  and  Flip  too ;  I'm 
so  glad  to  see  you — you  in  a  sick-room 
again,  Flip  ! ' 

'  We  would  have  come  before  if  we  had 
known  that  we  might  see  you,'  said  the 
master.  '  How  are  you  feeling,  my  boy  ?  ' 

'  Not  very  well,  sir ;  my  head  aches 
sadly  sometimes,  and  I  get  so  confused.' 

'Ah,  Daubeny,  it's  the  overwork.  Didn't 
I  entreat  you,  my  child,  to  slacken  the  bent 
bow  a  little  ?  you'll  be  wiser  in  future,  will 
you  not  ? ' 

4  In  future — oh  yes,  sir ;  if  ever  I  get 
well  I'm  afraid,'  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile, 
'  that  you'll  find  me  stupider  than  ever.' 

'  Stupid,  my  boy ;  none  of  us  ever 
thought  you  that.  It  is  not  the  stupid 
boys  that  get  head  removes  as  you  have 
done  the  last  term  or  two.  I  should  very 
much  enjoy  a  talk  with  you,  Daubeny,  but 
I  mustn't  stay  now,  the  doctor  says,  so  I'll 
leave  these  two  fellows  with  you,  and  give 
them  ten  minutes — no  longer — to  tell  you 
all  the  school  news.' 

'  In  future  wiser — in  future,'  repeated 
Daubeny  in  a  low  voice  to  himself  once  or 
twice ;  *  ah  yes,  too  late  now.  I  don't 
think  he  knows  how  ill  I  am,  Walter.  My 
mother's  been  sent  for :  I  expect  her  this 
evening.  I  shall  at  least  live  to  see  her 
again.' 

'  Oh,  don't,'  said  Henderson,  whose 
quick  and  sensitive  nature  was  easily 
excited;  'don't  talk  like  that,  Daubeny; 
we  can't  spare  you ;  you  must  stay  for 
our  sake.3 

'Dear  old  fellow,'  said  Daubeny,  'you'll 
have  nobody  left  to  chaff;  but  you  can 
spare  me  easily  enough';  and  he  laid  his 
fevered  hand  kindly  on  Henderson's,  who 
immediately  turned  his  head  and  brushed 
away  a  tear.  '  Oh,  don't  cry,3  he  added, 
in  a  pained  tone  of  voice,  '  I  never  meant 
to  make  you  cry.  I'm  quite  happy,  Flip.' 
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'  Oh,  Daubeny,  we  can't  get  on  without 
you  ! '  said  Henderson. 

1  Daubeny  !  I  hardly  know  the  name,' 
said  the  sick  boy,  smiling;  'no,  Flip,  let 
it  be  Dubbs  as  of  old — a  nice  heavy  name 
"to  suit  its  owner ;  and  you  gave  it  me,  you 
know,  so  it's  your  property,  Flip,  and  I 
hardly  know  myself  by  any  other  now.' 

'Oh,  Dubbs,  I've  plagued  you  so,'  said 
Henderson,  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would 
break  ;  '  I've  never  done  anything  but 
tease  you,  and  laugh  at  you,  and  you've 
always  been  so  good  and  so  patient  to  me. 
Do  forgive  me  !' 

'  Pooh  ! '  said  Daubeny,  trying  to  rally 
him.  *  Listen  to  him,  Walter  ;  who'd 
think  that  Flip  was  talking  ?  Teased  me, 
Flip  ? '  he  continued,  as  Henderson  still 
sobbed  at  intervals,  ' not  you !  I  always 
enjoyed  your  chaff,  and  I  knew  that  you 
liked  me  at  heart.  You've  all  been  very 
kind  to  me.  Walter,  I'm  so  glad  I  got  to 

know  you  before  I .      It's  so  pleasant 

to  see  you  here.  Give  me  your  hand  ;  no, 
Flip,  let  me  keep  yours  too ;  it's  getting 
dark.  I  like  to  have  you  here.  I  feel  so 
happy.  I  wish  Power  and  Ken  would 
come  too,  that  I  might  see  all  my  friends.' 

'Good -night,  Daubeny;  I  can't  stay, 
I  mustn't  stay,'  said  Henderson  ;  and, 
pressing  his  friend's  hand,  he  hurried  out 
of  the  room  to  indulge  in  a  burst  of 
grief  which  he  could  not  contain  ;  for, 
under  his  trifling  and  nonsensical  manner, 
Henderson  had  a  very  warm  and  feeling 
heart,  and  though  he  had  always  made 
Daubeny  a  subject  of  ridicule,  he  never 
did  it  with  a  particle  of  ill -nature,  and 
felt  for  him — dissimilar  as  their  characters 
were — a  real  and  deep  regard. 

*  Look  after  him  when  I  am  gone, 
Walter,'  said  Daubeny  sadly,  when  he 
had  left  the  room.  'He  is  a  dear  good 
fellow,  but  so  easily  led.  Poor  Flip ;  he's 
immensely  changed  for  the  better  since 
you  came,  Walter.' 

'  I  have  been  very  fond  of  him  all  along,' 
said  Walter ;  '  he  is  so  full  of  laughter  and 
fun,  and  he's  very  good  with  it  all.  But, 
Dubbs,  you  are  too  desponding  ;  we  shall 
have  you  here  yet  for  many  pleasant  days.' 

'  I  don't  know  ;  perhaps  so,  if  God  wills. 
I  am  very  young.  I  should  like  to  stay  a 
little  longer  in  the  sunshine.  Walter,  I 
should  like  to  stay  with  you.  I  love  you 
more,  I  think,  than  any  one  except  Power'; 


and  as  he  spoke,  a  quiet  tear  rolled  slowly 
down  Daubeny's  face. 

Walter  only  pressed  his  hand.  '  You 
can't  think  how  I  pitied  you,  Walter,  in 
that  accident  about  Paton's  manuscript. 
When  all  the  fellows  were  cutting  you,  and 
abusing  you,  my  heart  used  to  bleed  for 
you ;  you  used  to  go  about  looking  so 
miserable,  so  much  as  if  all  your  chances 
of  life  were  over.  I'm  afraid  I  did  very 
little  for  you  then,  but  I  would  have  done 
anything.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  given 
you  my  right  hand.' 

*  But,  Dubbs,  you  were  the  first  who 
spoke  to  me  after  that  happened  ;  the  first 
who  wasn't  ashamed  to  walk  with  me. 
You  can't  think  how  grateful  I  felt  to  you 
for  it ;  it  rolled  a  cold  weight  from  me. 
It  was  like  stretching  a  saving  hand  to  one 
who  was  drowning  ;  .for  every  one  knew 
how  good  a  fellow  you  were,  and  your 
countenance  was  worth  everything  to  me 
just  then.' 

'  You  really  felt  so  ? '  said  Daubeny, 
brightening  up,  while  a  faint  flush  rested 
for  a  moment  on  his  pale  face;  'oh,  Walter, 
it  makes  me  happy  to  hear  you  say  so.' 
There  was  a  silence,  and,  with  Walter's 
hand  still  in  his,  he  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep, 
with  a  smile  upon  his  face.  When  he  was 
quite  asleep,  Walter  gently  removed  his 
hand,  smoothed  his  pillow,  looked  affec- 
tionately at  him  for  a  moment,  and  stole 
silently  from  the  room. 

'  How  did  you  leave  him  ? '  asked 
Henderson  eagerly,  when  Walter  rejoined 
him  in  Mr.  Percival's  room. 

4  Sleeping  soundly.  I  hope  it  will  do 
him  good.  I  did  not  know  how  much  you 
cared  for  him,  Flip.' 

'That's  because  I  always  made  him  a 
butt,'  said  Henderson  remorsefully;  'but 
I  didn't  really  think  he  minded  it,  or  I 
wouldn't  have  done  so.  I  hardly  knew 
myself  that  I  liked  him  so.  It  was  a  con- 
founded shame  of  me  to  worry  him  as  I 
was  always  doing.  Conceited  donkey  that 
I  was,  I  was  always  trying  to  make  him 
seem  stupid ;  yet  all  the  while  I  could 
have  stood  by  him  cap  in  hand.  Oh,  Walter, 
I  hope  he  is  not  going  to  die  ! ' 

'Oh  no,  I  hope  not;  and  don't  be  miser- 
able at  the  thought  of  teasing  him,  Flip  ; 
it  was  all  in  fun,  and  he  was  never  wounded 
by  any  word  of  yours.  Remember  how 
he  used  to  tell  you  that  he  was  all  the 
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time  laughing  at  you,  not  you  at  him. 
Come  a  turn  on  the  shore,  and  let's  take 
Power  or  Ken  with  us.' 

'Sociable  grosbeaks,  again,3  said  Hen- 
derson, laughing  in  the  midst  of  his 
sorrow. 

' Yes,'  said  Walter  ;  ' never  mind.  There 
are  but  few  birds  of  the  sort  after  all.' 

They  found  Eden  with  his  feet  up,  and 
his  hands  round  his  knees,  on  the  window- 
seat,  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  chattering 
to  Power  like  a  young  jackdaw.  A  thrill 
of  pleasure  passed  through  Walter's  heart 
as  a  glance  showed  him  how  well  his  pro- 
posal had  succeeded.  Power  evidently 
had  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  his  kind- 
ness, and  Eden  looked  more  like  the  bright 
and  happy  child  which  he  had  once  been, 
than  ever  was  the  case  since  he  had  come 
to  St.  Winifred's.  He  was  now  clean  and 
neat  in  dress,  and  the  shadows  which  had 
begun  to  darken  his  young  face  were  chased 
away. 

Power  readily  joined  them  in  their  stroll 
along  the  shore,  and  listened  with  affection- 
ate sympathy  to  their  account  of  Daubeny. 

1  What  is  it  that  has  made  him  ill  ? '  he 
asked. 

*  There's  no  doubt  about  that,'  answered 
Walter  ;  ' it's  overwork  which  has  brought 
on  a  tendency  to  brain  fever/ 

'  I  was  afraid  so,  Walter ' ;  and  then 
Power  repeated  half  to  himself  the  fine 
lines  of  Byron  on  Kirke  White — 

'  So  the  struck  eagle  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  winged  the  barb  that  quivered  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 
He  nursed  the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  same   plumage  that  had  warmed  his 

nest, 
Drank  the  last  life  blood  of  his  bleeding  breast. ' 

1  What  grand  verses ! '  said  Walter. 
1  Poor,  poor  Daubeny  ! ' 

'  I've  never  had  but  one  feeling  about 
him  myself,'  said  Power,  'and  that  was  a 
feeling  almost  like  reverence.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  he'll  be  well  enough  for  to-morrow 
week.  I  always  looked  forward  to  kneel- 
ing next  to  him  when  we  were  confirmed.' 

'Ah,  you  loved  him,  Power,'  said 
Henderson,  '  because  your  tastes  were  like 
his.  But  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  him  ; — 
more  than  I  can  ever  tell  you.  I  don't 
feel  as  if  I  could  tell  you  now,  while  he 


lies  there  so  ill,  poor  fellow.  He  has 
saved  me  more  than  once  from  vigorous 
efforts  to  throw  myself  away.  But  for 
him  I  should  have  gone  to  the  devil  long 
long  ago.  I  vj&s.very  near  it  once.'  He 
sighed,  and  as  they  walked  by  the  violet 
line  of  the  evening  waves,  he  offered  up 
in  silence  an  earnest  prayer  that  Daubeny 
might  live. 

The  blind  old  poet  would  have  said 
that  the  winds  carried  the  prayer  away  and 
scattered  it.  But  no  winds  can  scatter, 
no  waves  can  drown,  the  immortal  spirit 
of  one  true  prayer.  Unanswered  it  may 
be — but  scattered  and  fruitless,  not ! 


CHAPTER  THE  NINETEENTH 

THE   SCHOOL   BELL 

To  me  the  thought  of  death  is  terrible, 
Having  such  hold  of  life  ;  to  you  it  is  not 
More  than  the  sudden  lifting  of  a  latch  ; 
Nought  but  a  step  into  the  open  air, 
Out  of  a  tent  already  luminous 
With  light  that  shines  through  its  transparent  folds. 
LONGFELLOW'S  Golden  Legend. 

'  I'VE  got  a  good  piece  of  news  for  you, 
Master  Daubeny,'  said  the  kind  old  school 
nurse. 

'  What  is  it  ?  is  my  mother  here  ? '  he 
said  eagerly ;  '  oh,  let  her  come  and  see 
me.' 

She  was  at  the  door,  and  the  next 
moment  his  arms  were  round  her  neck  in 
a  long  embrace.  '  Darling,  darling  mother,' 
he  exclaimed,  '  now  I  shall  be  happy,  now 
that  you  have  come.  Nay,  you  mustn't 
cry,  mother,'  he  said,  as  he  felt  her  fast- 
flowing  tears  upon  his  forehead ;  '  you've 
come  to  help  me  in  bearing  up.' 

'  Dearest  Johnny,'  she  said,  '  I  trust  yet 
that  God  will  spare  the  widow's  only  son  ; 
He  who  raised  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Nain  will  pity  us.' 

'  His  ways  are  not  ours,  mother  dear ; 
I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  recover.  My 
past  life  hangs  before  me  like  a  far-off 
picture  already ;  I  lie  and  look  at  it  almost 
as  if  it  were  not  mine,  and  my  mind  is 
quite  at  peace  ;  only  sometimes  my  head 
is  all  confused.' 

'  God's  will  be  done,  Johnny,'  sobbed 
the  poor  lady.  '  But  I  do  not  think  I  can 
live,  if  you  be  taken  from  me.' 
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'Taken — but  not  for  ever,  mother,'  he 
said,  looking  up  into  her  face. 

'  Oh,  Johnny,  why,  why  did  you  not  spare 
yourself,  and  work  less  ?  It  is  the  work 
which  has  killed  you.' 

'Only  because  it  fell  heavier  on  me 
than  on  other  boys.  They  got  through  it 
quickly,  but  I  was  not  so  clever,  and  it 
cost  me  more  to  do  my  duty.  I  tried  to 
do  it,  mother  dear,  and  God  helped  me. 
All  is  well  as  it  is.  Oh,  my  head,  my 
head  ! ' 

'  You  must  rest,  darling.  My  visit  and 
talk  has  excited  you.  Try  to  go  to  sleep.' 

'  Then  sit  there,  mother,  opposite  me,  so 
that  I  may  see  you  when  I  wake.'  . 

She  kissed  his  aching  brow,  and  sat 
down,  while  he  composed  himself  to  rest. 
She  was  a  lady  of  about  fifty,  with  bands 
of  silver  hair  smoothed  over  her  calm  fore- 
head, and  in  appearance  not  unlike  her 
son.  But  there  was  something  very  sweet 
and  matronly  about  her  look,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  see  her  without  feeling  the 
respect  and  honour  which  was  her  due. 

And  she  sate  there,  by  the  bedside, 
looking  upon  her  only  son,  the  boy  who 
had  been  the  light  of  her  life ;  and  she 
knew  that  he  was  dying — she  knew  that 
he  was  fading  away  before  her,  eyes.  Yet 
there  was  a  sweet  and  noble  resignation 
in  her  anguish ;  there  was  a  deep  and 
genuine  spirit  of  submission  to  the  will  of 
heaven,  and  a  perfect  faith  in  God's  love, 
whatever  might  be  the  issue,  in  every 
prayer  she  breathed,  as  with  clasped  hands, 
and  streaming  eyes,  and  moving  lips,  she 
gazed  upon  his  face.  He  might  appear 
dull  and  heavy  to  others,  but  tp  her  he 
was  dear  beyond  all  thought ;  and  now 
she  was  to  lose  him.  In  her  inmost  heart 
she  knew  that  she  must  suffer  that  great 
pang  ;  that  God  was  taking  to  Himself  the 
son  who  had  been  so  good  and  true  to 
her,  so  affectionate,  so  sweet-tempered,  so 
unselfish,  that  even  from  his  gentle  and 
quiet  infancy  he  had  never  by  his  conduct 
caused  her  a  moment's  pain.  She  had 
long  been  looking  forward  to  the  strong 
and  upright  manhood  which  should  follow 
this  pure  boyhood  ;  but  that  dear  boy  was 
not  destined  to  be  the  staff  of  her  declining 
years  ;  her  hands  were  to  close  his  eyes 
in  the  last  long  sleep,  and  she  was  to  pass 
alone  under  the  overshadowing  rocks  that 
close  around  the  valley  of  human  life.  God 


help  the  mother's  heart  who  must  pass 
through  scenes  like  this  ! 

Poor  Daubeny  could  not  sleep.  Brain 
fever  is  usually  accompanied  by  delirium, 
and  as  he  turned  restlessly  upon  his  pillow, 
his  mind  began  to  wander  away  to  other 
days  and  scenes. 

'  Stupid,  sir  ?  yes,  I  know  I  am,  but  I 
can't  help  it ;  I've  really  done  my  best. 
I  was  up  at  five  o'clock  this  morning, 
trying,  trying  so  hard  to  learn  this  repeti- 
tion. Indeed,  indeed,  I'm  not  idle,  sir. 
I'll  try  to  do  my  duty  if  I  can.  Oh,  Power, 
I  wish  I  were  like  you ;  you  learn  so 
quickly,  and  you  never  get  abused  as  I  do 
after  it  all.' 

And  then  the  poor  boy  fancied  himself 
sitting  under  the  gas-lamp  in  the  passage 
as  he  had  so  often  done,  and  trying  to 
master  one  of  his  repetition  lessons,  re- 
peating the  lines  fast  to  himself  as  he 
used  to  do — 

'  Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules, 
Enisus — enisus  arces — enisus  arces  attigit  igneas, 
Quos  inter  Augustus 

'  How  does  it  go  on  ? — 

'  Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules, 
Enisus  arces  attigit  igneas,  attigit  igneas, 
Quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 

'  Oh,  what  does  come  next  ? '  and  he  stopped 
with  an  expression  of  pain  on  his  face, 
pressing  his  hands  tight  over  his  brow. 

'  Don't  go  on  with  the  repetition,  Johnny 
dear,'  said  the  poor  mother.  *  I'm  sure  you 
know  it  enough  now.' 

'Oh  no,  not  yet,  mother;  I  shall  be 
turned,  I  know  I  shall,  to-morrow,  and  it 
makes  him  so  angry  ;  he'll  call  me  idle  and 
incorrigible,  and  all  kinds  of  things.'  And 
then  he  began  again — 

1  Sed  quid  Typhoeus  aut  validus  Mimas, 
Aut  quid  minaci  Porphyrion  statu, 

Quid  Rhoetus — Rhoetus — quid  Rhoetus — • — 

'  Oh,  I  shall  break  down  there,  I  know  I 
shall ' ;  and  he  burst  into  tears.  '  It's  no 
good  trying  to  help  me,  Power,  I  carit 
learn  it.' 

« Leave  off  for  to-night  at  least,  Johnny,' 
said  his  mother,  in  a  tone  of  anguish  ;  '  you 
can  learn  the  rest  to-morrow.  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do  ? '  she  asked,  turning  to  the 
nurse  ;  '  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  him  go  on 
like  this.' 

'  Be  comforted,  ma'am,'  said  the  nurse, 
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wiping  away  her  own  tears.  'He's  a  dear 
good  lamb,  and  he'll  come  to  hisself  soon 
afore  he  goes  off.' 

*  Must  he  die  then  ? J  she  asked,  trembling 
in  every  limb. 

'  Hush,  good  lady  ;  we  never  know  what 
God  may  please  to  do  in  His  mercy.  We 
must  bow  to  His  gracious  will,  ma'am,  as 
you  knows  well,  I  don't  doubt.  He's  fitter 
to  die  than  many  a  grown  man  is,  poor 
child,  and  that's  a  blessing.  I  wish  though 
he  wasn't  a-repeating  of  that  there  heathenish 
Latin.' 

But  Daubeny's  voice  was  still  humming 
fragments  of  Horace  lines,  sometimes  with 
eager  concentration,  and  then  with  pauses 
at  parts  where  his  memory  failed,  at  which 
he  would  grow  distressed  and  anxious — 


Quid    Rhoetus    . 

truncis, 
Enceladus. 


.    quid    Rhoetus    evulsisque 


'  Oh,  I  cannot  learn  this ;  I  think  I'm 
getting  more  stupid  every  day.  "  Ence- 
ladus  " ' 

1  If  you  love  me,  Johnny,  give  it  up  for 
to-night,  that's  a  darling  boy,'  said  his 
mother. 

'  But,  mother,  it's  my  duty  to  know  it  ; 
you  wouldn't  have  me  fail  in  duty,  mother 
dear,  would  you?  why,  it  was  you  who 
told  me  to  persevere,  and  do  all  things 
with  my  might.  Well,  I  will  leave  it  for 
to-night.'  Then,  still  unconscious  of  what 
he  was  doing,  the  boy  got  up  and  prayed, 
as  it  was  evident  that  he  had  done  many 
a  time,  that  God  would  strengthen  his 
memory  and  quicken  his  powers,  and 
enable  him  to  do  his  duty  like  a  man.  It 
was  inexpressibly  touching  to  see  him  as 
he  knelt  there — thin,  pale,  emaciated,  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self,  kneeling  in  his 
delirium  to  offer  up  his  old  accustomed 
prayer. 

And  when  he  got  into  bed  again,  although 
his  mind  still  wandered,  he  was  much 
calmer,  and  a  new  direction  seemed  to  have 
been  given  to  his  thoughts.  The  prayer 
had  fallen  like  dew  on  his  aching  soul.  He 
fancied  himself  in  Power's  study,  where  for 
many  a  Sunday  the  two  boys  had  been 
used  to  sit,  and  where  they  had  often  learnt 
or  read  to  each  other  their  favourite  hymns. 
Fragments  of  these  hymns  he  was  now  re- 
peating, dwelling  on  the  words  with  an 
evident  sense  of  pleasure  and  belief — 


1  A  noble  army — men  and  boys, 

The  matron  and  the  maid, 
Around  the  Saviour's  throne  rejoice 
In  robes  of  light  arrayed. 

'  They  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  heaven, 

'Mid  peril,  toil,  and  pain  ; 
O  God,  to  us  may  strength  be  given, 
To  follow  in  their  train. 

'  Isn't  that  beautiful,  Power  ? 

'  And  when  on  upward  wing, 

Cleaving  the  sky, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  forgot, 

Upwards  I  fly  ; 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee, 
Nearer  to  thee.' 

And  as  he  murmured  to  himself  in  a 
soothed  tone  of  voice  these  verses,  and 
lines  of  'Jerusalem  the  Golden,'  and  'O 
for  a  closer  walk  with  God,'  and  '  Rock 
of  Ages,'  the  wearied  brain  at  last  found 
repose,  and  Daubeny  fell  asleep. 

He  lingered  on  till  the  end  of  the  week. 
On  the  Saturday  he  ceased  to  be  delirious, 
and  the  lucid  interval  began  which  precedes 
death.  It  was  then  that  he  earnestly  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  see  those  school- 
friends  whose  names  had  been  so  often  on  his 
lips — Power,  Walter,  and  Henderson.  The 
boys,  who  had  daily  and  eagerly  inquired 
for  him,  entered  with  a  feeling  of  trembling 
solemnity  the  room  of  sickness.  The  near 
presence  of  death  rilled  them  with  an  in- 
describable awe,  and  they  felt  desolate  at 
the  approaching  loss  of  a  friend  whom  they 
loved  so  well. 

'  I  sent  to  say  good-bye,'  he  said,  smiling 
sweetly.  '  You  must  not  cry  and  grieve 
for  me.  I  am  happier  than  I  ever  felt 
before.  Good-bye,  Walter.  It's  for  a  long, 
long,  long  time  ;  but  not  for  ever.  Good- 
bye, my  dear  old  Flip — naughty  fellow  to 
cry  so,  when  I  am  happy ;  and  when  I  am 
gone,  Flip,  think  of  me  sometimes,  and  of 
talks  we've  had  together,  and  take  your 
side  manfully  for  God  and  Christ.  Good- 
bye, Power,  my  best  friend  ;  we  meant  to 
be  confirmed  together,  you  know,  but  God 
has  ordered  it  otherwise.'  And  then  he 
whispered  low — 

1  Lord,  shall  we  come  ?  come  yet  again  ? 
Thy  children  ask  one  blessing  more  ? 
To  come  not  now  alone,  but  then 
When  life,  and  death,  and  time  are  o'er  ; 
Then,  then,  to  come,  O  Lord,  and  be 
Confirmed  in  heaven — confirmed  by  thee. 
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'  Oh,  Power,  that  line  fills  me  with  hope  and 
joy ;  think  of  it  for  me  when  I  am  dead '  ; 
and  his  voice  trembled  with  emotion  as  he 
again  murmured,  '  Confirmed  in  heaven — 
confirmed  by  thee.  I'm  afraid  I'm  too 
weak  to  talk  any  more.  Oh,  what  a  long, 
long  good-bye  it  will  be,  for  years,  and 
years,  and  years  ;  to  think  that  when  you 
have  gone  out  of  the  room  we  shall  never 
meet  in  life  again,  and  I  shall  never  hear 
your  pleasant  voices.  Oh,  Flip,  you  make 
me  cry  against  my  will  by  crying  so.  It's 
hard  to  say,  but  it  must  be  said  at  last, 
Good-bye,  God  bless  you,  with  all  my 
heart.'  He  laid  his  hand  on  their  heads 
as  they  bent  over  him,  and  once  more 
whispering  the  last  '  Good-bye,'  turned  away 
his  face,  and  made  the  pillow  wet  with  his 
warm  tears. 

The  sound  of  his  mother's  sobs  attracted 
him.  '  Ah,  mother  darling,  we  are  alone 
now ;  you  will  stay  with  me  till  I  die.  \ 
am  tired.' 

'  I  feared  that  their  visit  would  excite 
you  too  much,  my  child.' 

'  Oh  no,  mother,  I  couldn't  bear  to  die 
without  seeing  them,  I  loved  them  so 
much.  Mother,  will  you  sing  to  me  a  little 
— sing  me  my  favourite  hymn.3 

She  began  in  a  low,  sweet  voice, 

'  My  God,  my  Father,  while  I  stray, 
Far  from  my  home  in  life's  rough  way, 
O  teach  me  from  my  heart  to  say, 

Thy  will  be  done, 

Thy  will  be •' 

She  stopped,  for  sobs  choked  her  voice. 
'  I  am  sorry  I  cannot,  Johnny.  But  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  how  soon  we  must 
part.' 

'  Only  for  a  short  time,  mother,  a  short 
time.  I  said  a  long  time  just  now,  but  now 
it  looks  to  me  quite  short,  and  I  shall  be 
with  God.  I  see  it  All  now  so  clearly.  Do 
you  remember  those  lines — 

1  The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has 
made. 

*  How  true  they  are  !  Oh,  darling  mother, 
how  very,  very  good'  you  have  always  been 
to  me,  and  I  pay  you  with  all  my  heart's 
whole  love.'  He  pressed  upon  her  lips  a 
long,  long  kiss,  and  said,  'Good -night, 
darling  mother.  I  am  falling  asleep,  I 
think.' 

His  arms  relaxed  their  loving  embrace, 


and  glided  down  from  her  shoulder ;  his 
head  fell  back  ;  the  light  faded  from  his 
soft  and  gentle  eyes,  and  he  was  asleep. 

Rightly  he  said  '  asleep,' — the  long  sleep 
that  is  the  sweetest  and  happiest  in  that 
it  knows  no  waking  here ;  the  long  sweet 
sleep  that  no  evil  dreams  disturb  ;  the  sleep 
after  which  the  eyes  open  upon  the  light  of 
immortality,  and  the  weary  heart  rests  upon 
the  bosom  of  its  God.  Yes,  Daubeny  had. 
fallen  asleep. 

God  help  thee,  widowed  mother;  the 
daily  endearments,  the  looks  of  living 
affection,  the  light  of  the  boy's  presence, 
are  for  thee  and  for  thy  home  no  more. 
There  lies  the  human  body  of  thy  son  ;  his 
soul  is  with  the  white -robed,  redeemed, 
innumerable  multitude  in  the  Paradise  of 
God. 

For  hours,  till  the  light  faded  into  dark- 
ness, as  this  young  life  had  faded  into 
death,  she  sate  fixed  in  that  deep  grief 
which  finds  no  utterance,  and  knows  of  no 
alleviation,  with  little  consciousness  save  of 
the  dead  presence,  and  of  the  pang  that 
benumbed  her  aching  heart.  And  outside 
rang  the  sound  of  games  and  health,  and 
the  murmur  of  boy- voices  came  to  her 
forlorn  ear.  There  the  stream  of  life  was 
flashing  joyously  and  gloriously  in  the  sun- 
shine, while  here,  in  this  darkened  room, 
it  had  sunk  into  the  sands,  and  lost  itself 
under  the  shadow  of  the  dark  boughs. 
But  she  was  a  Christian ;  and  as  the  sweet 
voices  of  memory,  and  conscience,  and 
hope,  and  promise  whispered  to  her  in  her 
loneliness  their  angel  messages,  her  heart 
melted  and  the  tears  came,  and  she  knelt 
down  and  took  the  dead  hand  of  her  son 
in  hers,  and  said,  between  her  sobs,  while 
her  tear-stained  eyes  were  turned  to  heaven, 
'  O  God,  teach  me  to  understand  thy  will.' 

And  through  the  night  the  great  bell 
of  the  church  of  St.  Winifred's  tolled  the 
sound  of  death  ;  and,  mingled  with  it  stroke 
for  stroke,  in  long,  tremulous,  thrilling 
notes  that  echoed  through  the  silent 
buildings,  rang  out  the  thin  clear  bell  of 
St.  Winifred's  school.  The  tones  of  that 
school  bell  were  usually  only  heard  as  they 
summoned  the  boys  to  lessons  with  quick 
and  hurried  beatings.  How  different  now 
were  the  slow  occasional  notes, — each  note 
trembling  itself  out  with'  undisturbed 
vibrations  which  quivered  long  upon  the 
air, — with  which  it  told  that  for  one  at 
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least  whom  it  had  been  wont  to  warn, 
hurry  was  possible  no  longer,  and  there 
was  boundless  leisure  now  !  There  was  a 
strange  pulse  of  emotion  in  the  hearts  of 
the  listening  boys,  when  the  sound  of  those 
two  passing  bells  struck  upon  their  ears  as 
they  sate  at  evening  work,  and  told  them 
that  the  soul  of  their  schoolfellow  had 
passed  away,  and  that  God's  voice  had 
summoned  His  young  servant  to  His  side. 

*  You  hear  it,  Henderson  ? '  said  Walter, 
who  sate  next  to  him. 

1  Yes,'  answered  Henderson  in  an  awe- 
struck voice,  *  Daubeny  is  dead.' 

The  rest  of  that  evening  the  two  boys 
sat  silent  and  motionless,  full  of  the  solemn 
thoughts  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 
And  for  the  rest  of  that  evening  the  deep 
church -bell  tolled,  and  the  shrill  school- 
bell  tolling  after  it,  shivered  out  into  the 
wintry  night  air  its  tremulous  message  that 
the  soul  of  Daubeny  had  passed  away. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTIETH 

FAREWELL 

Be  the  day  weary  or  be  the  day  long, 
At  last  it  ringeth  to  even-song. 

THERE  was  a  very  serious  look  on  the 
faces  of  all  the  boys  as  they  thronged  into 
chapel  the  next  morning  for  the  confirma- 
tion service.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see 
the  subdued  yet  happy  air,  full  at  once  of 
humility  and  hope,  wherewith  many  of  the 
youthful  candidates  passed  along  the  aisle, 
and  knelt  before  the  altar,  and  with  clasped 
hands  and  bowed  heads  awaited  the  touch 
of  the  hands  that  blessed.  As  those  young 
soldiers  of  Christ  knelt  meekly  in  their 
places,  resolving  with  pure  and  earnest 
hearts  to  fight  manfully  in  His  service,  and 
praying  with  childlike  faith  for  the  aid  of 
which  they  felt  their  need,  it  was  indeed  a 
spectacle  to  recall  the  ideal  of  virtuous  and 
Christian  boyhood,  and  to  force  upon  the 
minds  of  many  the  contrast  it  presented 
with  the  other  too  familiar  spectacle  of  a 
boyhood  coarse,  defiant,  brutal,  ignorant 
yet  conceited,  young  in  years  but  old  in 
disobedience,  ni  insolence,  in  sin. 

When  the  good  bishop,  in  the  course  of 
his  address,  alluded  to   Daubeny's  death, 


there  was  throughout  the  chapel  instantly 
that  silence  that  can  be  felt — that  deep  un- 
broken hush  of  expectation  and  emotion 
which  always  produces  so  indescribable  an 
effect. 

*  There'  was  one,'  he  said,  '  who  should 
have  been  confirmed  to-day,  who  is  not 
here.      He  has  passed  away  from  us  ;  he 
will   never  be   present  at  an   earthly  con- 
firmation ;  he  is  "  confirmed  in  heaven — 
confirmed  by  God."     I  hear,  and  I  rejoice 
to  hear,  that  for  that  confirmation  he  was 
indeed  prepared,  and  that  he  looked  forward 
to  it  with  some  of  his  latest  thoughts.      I 
hear  that  he  was  pre-eminent  among  you 
for  the  piety,  the  purity,  the  amiability  of 
his  life  and  character,  and  his  very  death 
was  caused  by  the  intense  earnestness  of 
his  desire  to  use  aright  the  talents  which 
God  had  entrusted  to  him.     Oh !  such  a 
death  of  one  so  young  yet  so  fit  to  die  is 
far   happier   than   the    longest   and   most 
prosperous  of  sinful  lives.      Be  sobered  but 
not  saddened  by  it.      It  is  a  proof  of  God's 
merciful  and  tender  love  that  this  one  of 
your  schoolfellows  was  taken  in  the  clear 
and  quiet  dawn  of  a  holy  life,  and  not  some 
other  in  the  scarlet  blossom  of  precocious 
and  deadly  sin.     Be  not  saddened  therefore 
at   the  loss,  but  sobered  by  the  warning. 
The  fair,  sweet,  purple  flower  of  youth  falls 
and  fades,  my  young  brethren,  under  the 
sweeping  scythe  of  death,  no  less  surely 
than  the  withered  grass  of  age.     Oh !  be 
ready — be  ready  with  the  girded  loins  and 
the  lighted  lamp — to  obey  the  summons  of 
your  God.     Who  knows  for  which  of  us 
next,  or  how  soon,  the  bell  of  death  may 
toll  ?     Be  ye  therefore  ready,  for  you  know 
not  at  what  day  or  at  what  hour  the  voice 
may  call  to  you  ! ' 

The  loss  of  a  well-known  companion 
whom  all  respected  and  many  loved — the 
crowding  memories  of  school  life — the  still 
small  voice  of  every  conscience,  gave 
strange  meaning  and  force  to  the  bishop's 
simple  words.  As  they  listened,  many 
wept  in  silence,  while  down  the  cheeks  of 
Walter,  of  Power,  and  of  Henderson,  the 
tears  fell  like  summer  rain. 

In  the  evening  Walter  was  seated 
thoughtfully  by  the  fire  in  Power's  study, 
while  Power  was  writing  at  the  table, 
stopping  occasionally  to  wipe  his  glistening 
eyes. 

*  He  was   my   earliest    friend  here,'  he 
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said  to  Walter,  almost  apologetically,  as 
he  hastily  brushed  off  the  drop  which  had 
fallen  and  blurred  the  paper  before  him. 
1  But  I  know  it  is  selfish  to  be  sorry,'  he 
added,  as  he  pushed  the  paper  towards 
Walter. 

1  May  I  read  this,  Power  ? '  asked  Walter. 

*  Yes  ;  if  you  like ' ;  and  he  drew  his 
chair  by  his,  while  Walter  read  in  Power's 
small  clear  handwriting — 

A  FAREWELL 

Never  more  ! 
Like  a  dream  when  one  awaketh 

Vanishing  away ; 
Like  a  billow  when  it  breaketh 

Scattered  into  spray  ; 
Like  a  meteor's  paling  ray, 

Such  is  man,  do  all  he  can  ; — 

Nothing  that  is  fair  can  stay. 
Sorrow  staineth,  man  complaineth, 
Sin  remaineth  ever  more  ; 
Like  a  wave  upon  the  shore 
Soundeth  ever  from  the  chorus 
Of  the  spirits  gone  before  us, 
'  Ye  shall  meet  us,  ye  shall  greet  us 
In  the  sweet  homes  of  earth,  in  the  places  ot  our 

birth, 

Never  more  again,  never  more  ! 
So  they  sing,  and  sweetly  dying 
Faints  the  message  of  their  voices, 
Dying  like  the  distant  murmur,  when  a  mighty 

host  rejoices 

But   the   echoes  are  replying  with   a  melancholy 
sighing, 

Never  more  again  !  never  more  ! 

Far  away, 

Far  far  away  are  the  homes  wherein  they  dwell, 
We  have  lost  them,  and  it  cost  them 
Many  a  tear,  and  many  a  fear 
When  God  forbade  their  stay  ; 
But  their  sorrow,  on  the  morrow 
Ceased  in  the  dawning  of  a  lighter,  brighter  day  ; 
And  our  bliss  shall  be  certain,  when  death's  awful 

curtain, 

Drawn  from  the  darkness  of  mortal  life  away, 
To   happy   souls    revealeth   what   it    darkly   now 

concealeth, 

Welding  to  the  glory  of  heaven's  eternal  ray. 
rar  far  away  are  the  homes  wherein  they  dwell, 
Jut  we  know  that  they  are  blest,  and  ever  more  at 

rest, 
md  we  utter  from  our  hearts,  '  It  is  well. ' 

'May  I  keep  them,  Power?'  he  asked, 
Dking  up. 

'  Do,  Walter,  as  a  remembrance  of  to- 
iy.' 

And  may   I  make  one  change,  which 
ic  bishop's  sermon  suggested  ? ' 

'  By  all  means,'  said  Power  ;  and  Walter, 
taking  a  pencil,  added  after  the  line 
*  Nothing  that  is  fair  can  stay,'  these  words 


— which  Power  afterwards  copied,  writing 
at  the  top,  '  In  memoriam,  J.  D.' — 

Nothing  that  is  fair  can  stay  ; 

But  while  Death's  sharp  scythe  is  sweeping, 
We  remember  'mid  our  weeping, 
That  the  Father-hand  is  keeping 
Every  vernal   bloom  that  falleth  underneath  its 

chilly  sway. 

And  though  earthly  flowers"  may  perish 
There  are  buds  His  hand  will  cherish 
And  the  things  unseen  Eternal — these  can  never 

pass  away  ; 

Where  the  angels  shout  Hosanna, 
Where  the  ground  is  dewed  with  manna, 
These  remain  and  these  await  us  in  the  homes  ot 
heaven  for  aye  ! 

The  lines  are  in  Walter's  desk  ;  and  he 
values  them  all  the  more  for  the  tears 
which  have  fallen  on  them,  and  blurred  the 
neatness  of  the  fine  clear  handwriting. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  our  boys  saw 
the  dead  body  of  their  friend.  The  face 
of  poor  Daubeny  looked  singularly  beauti- 
ful with  the  placid  lines  of  death,  as  all 
innocent  faces  do.  It  was  the  first  time 
they  had  seen  a  corpse ;  and  as  Walter 
touched  the  cold  cheek,  and  placed  a  spray 
of  evergreen  in  the  rigid  hand,  he  was 
almost  overpowered  with  an  awful  sense  of 
the  sad  sweet  mystery  of  death. 

*  It  is  God  who  has  taken  him  to  Him- 
self,' said  Mrs.  Daubeny,  as  she  watched 
their  emotion.  *  I  shall  not  be  parted  from 
him  long.  He  has  left  you  each  a  remem- 
brance of  himself,  dear  boys,  and  you  will 
value  them,  I  know,  for  my  poor  child's 
sake,  and  for  his  widowed  mother's  thanks 
to  those  who  loved  him.' 

For  each  of  them  he  had  chosen,  before 
he  died,  one  of  his  most  prized  possessions. 
To  Power  he  left  his  desk ;  to  Henderson 
his  microscope ;  to  Kenrick  a  little  gold 
pencil-case ;  and  to  Walter  a  treasure  which 
he  deeply  valued,  a  richly-bound  Bible,  in 
which  he  had  left  many  memorials  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  days  were  spent ;  and 
in  which  he  had  marked  many  of  the  rules 
which  were  the  standard  of  his  life,  and 
the  words  of  hope  which  sustained  his 
gentle  and  noble  mind. 

The  next  day  he  was  buried ;  only  the 
boys  in  his  own  house,  and  those  who  had 
known  him  best,  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
They  were  standing  in  two  lines  along  the 
court,  and  the  plumed  hearse  stood  at  the 
cottage  door.  Just  at  that  moment  the  rest 
of  the  boys  began  to  flock  out  of  the  school, 
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for  lessons  were  over.  Each  as  he  came 
out  caught  sight  of  the  hearse,  the  plumes 
waving  and  whispering  in  the  sea- wind, 
and  the  double  line  of  mourners  ;  and  each, 
on  seeing  it,  stood  where  he  was,  in  perfect 
silence.  Their  numbers  increased  each 
moment,  till  boys  and  masters  alike  were 
there  ;  and  all  by  the  same  sudden  impulse 
stopped  where  they  were  standing  when 
first  they  saw  the  hearse,  and  stood  still 
without  a  word.  The  scene  was  the  more 
strangely  impressive  because  it  was  accidental 
and  spontaneous.  Meanwhile,  the  coffin 
was  carried  downstairs,  and  placed  in  the 
hearse,  which  moved  off  slowly  across  the 
court  between  the  line  of  bareheaded  and 
motionless  mourners.  It  was  thus  that 
Daubeny  left  St.  Winifred's,  and  passed 
under  the  Norman  arch ;  and  till  he  had 
passed  through,  the  boys  stood  fixed  to 
their  places,  like  a  group  of  statues  in  the 
usually  noisy  court. 

He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  under 
the  tower  of  the  grand  old  church.  It  was 
a  lovely  spot ;  the  torrent  murmured  near 
it ;  the  shadows  of  the  great  mountains  fell 
upon  it ;  and  as  you  stood  there  in  the 
sacred  silence  of  that  memory-haunted  field, 
you  heard  far  off  the  solemn  monotone  of 
the  everlasting  sea.  There  they  laid  him, 
and  the  stream  of  life,  checked  for  a 
moment,  flashed  on  again  with  turbulent 
and  sparkling  waves.  Ah  me  ! — yet  why 
should  we  sigh  at  the  merciful  provision, 
which  causes  that  the  very  best  of  us,  when 
we  die,  leaves  but  a  slight  and  transient 
ripple  on  the  waters,  which  a  moment  after 
flow  on  as  smoothly  as  before  ? 

Mrs.  Daubeny  left  St.  Winifred's  that 
evening  ;  her  carriage  looked  strange  with 
her  son's  boxes  and  other  possessions  piled 
up  in  it.  Who  would  ever  use  that  cricket- 
bat  or  those  skates  again  ?  Power  and 
Walter  shook  hands  with  her  at  the  door 
as  she  was  about  to  start ;  and  just  at  the 
last  moment,  Henderson  came  running  up 
with  something,  which  he  put  on  the  carriage 
seat  without  a  word.  It  was  a  bird-cage, 
containing  a  little  favourite  canary  which 
he  and  Daubeny  had  often  fed. 
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Yonder  there  lies  the  village  and  looks  how  quiet 

and  small, 
And  yet  bubbles  o'er  like  a  city  with  gossip  and 

scandal  and  spite. — TENNYSON,  Maud. 

IT  was  the  last  evening.  The  boys  were 
all  assembled  in  the  great  schoolroom  to 
hear  the  result  of  the  Examination.  The 
masters  in  their  caps  and  gowns  were 
seated  round  Dr.  Lane  on  a  dais  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  ;  and  every  one  was 
eager  to  know  what  places  the  boys  had 
taken,  and  who  would  win  the  various  form 
prizes.  Dr.  Lane  began  from  the  bottom 
of  the  school,  and  at  the  last  boy  in  each 
form,  so  that  the  interest  of  the  proceedings 
kept  on  culminating  to  the  grand  climax. 
The  first  name  that  will  interest  us  was 
Eden's,  and  both  Walter  and  Power  were 
watching  anxiously  to  see  where  he  would 
come  out  in  his  form.  Power  had  been  so 
kindly  coaching  him  in  his  work  that  they 
expected  him  to  be  high  ;  but  it  was  as 
much  to  his  surprise  as  to  their  gratifica- 
tion that  his  name  was  read  out  third. 
Jones  and  Harpour  were,  as  was  natural, 
last  in  their  respective  forms. 

At  length  Dr.  Lane  got  to  Walter's  form. 
Last  but  one  came  Howard  Tracy,  who 
was  listening  with  a  fine  superiority  to 
the  whole  announcement.  Anthony  and 
Franklin  were  not  far  from  him.  Hender- 
son expected  himself  to  be  about  tenth  ; 
but  the  tenth  name,  the  ninth,  and  the 
eighth,  all  were  read,  and  he  had  not  been 
mentioned  ;  his  heart  was  beating  fast,  and 
he  almost  fancied  that  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake;  but  no;  Dr.  Lane 
read  on. 

'  Seventh,  Gray ; 

« Sixth,  Mackworth  ; 

'  Fifth,  Whalley ; 

'  Fourth,  Henderson  ' ; 
and  Walter  had  hardly  done  patting  him 
on  the  back,  and  congratulating  him,  when 
Dr.  Lane  had  read — 

'Third,  Manners; 

*  Second,  Carlton  ; 

' First* — the  Doctor  always  read  the 
word  first  with  peculiar  emphasis,  and  then 
brought  out  the  name  of  the  boy  who  had 
attained  that  distinction  with  gr,ea.t.  empresse- 
ment — '  First,  Evson? 
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Whereupon  it  was  Henderson's  turn  to 
pat  him  on  the  back,  which  he  did  very 
vigorously ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  his 
enthusiasm  began  to  clap — a  demonstra- 
tion which  ran  like  wildfire  through  all  the 
ranks  of  the  boys,  and  before  Dr.  Lane 
could  raise  his  voice  to  secure  silence — for 
approbation  on  those  occasions  in  the  great 
schoolroom  was  not  at  all  selon  regie — our 
young  hero  had  received  a  regular  ovation. 
For  since  the  day  on  Appenfell,  Walter 
had  been  the  favourite  of  the  school,  and 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  follow  Henderson 
in  his  irregular  applause.  There  was  an 
intoxicating  sweetness  in  this  popularity. 
Could  Walter  help  keenly  enjoying  the 
general  regard  which  thus,  defiant  of  rules, 
broke  out  in  his  honour  into  spontaneous 
acclamations  ? 

Dr.  Lane's  stern  '  Silence  ! '  heard  above 
the  uproar,  soon  reduced  the  boys  to  order, 
and  he  proceeded  with  the  list.  Kenrick 
was  read  out  first  in  his  form,  and  Power, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  again  first  in  the 
second  fifth,  although  in  that  form  he  was 
the  youngest  boy.  Somers  came  out  head 
of  the  school,  by  examination  as  well  as 
by  seniority  of  standing  ;  and  in  his  case, 
too,  the  impulse  to  cheer  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  The  head  of  the  school 
was,  however,  tacitly  excepted  from  the 
general  rule,  and  Dr.  Lane  only  smiled 
while  he  listened  to  the  clapping,  which 
showed  that  Somers  was  regarded  with 
esteem  and  honour  by  the  boys,  in  spite  of 
his  cold  manners  and  stern  regime. 

'  Hurrah  for  the  Sociable  Grosbeaks  ! ' 
said  Henderson,  as  the  boys  streamed  out 
of  the  room.  'Why,  we  carry  all  before 
us  !  And  only  fancy  me  fourth  !  Why, 
I'm  a  magnificent  swell,  without  ever  having 
known  it.  You  look  out,  Master  Walter 
or  I  shall  have  a  scrimmage  with  you  for 
laurels. 

'  Good,'  said  Walter.  *  Meanwhile,  come 
and  help  me  to  pack  up  my  laurels  in  my 
box.  And  then  for  home  !  Hurrah  ! ' 

And  he  began  to  sing  the  exquisite  air  of 

'  Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum, 
Dulce,  dulce,  dulce  domum '  ; 

in  which  Power  and  Henderson  joined 
heartily  ;  while  Kenrick  walked  on  in 
silence. 

Nexfr  day  the  boys  were  scattered  in 
every  direction  to  their  various  homes.  It 


need  not  be  said  that  Walter  passed 
very  happy  holidays  that  Christmas -time. 
Power  came  and  spent  a  fortnight  with 
him ;  and  let  every  boy  who  has  a  cheerful 
and  affectionate  home  imagine  for  himself 
how  blithely  their  days  passed  by.  Power 
made  himself  a  universal  favourite,  always 
unselfish,  always  merry,  and  throwing  him- 
self heartily  into  every  amusement  which 
the  Evsons  proposed.  He  and  they  were 
mutually  sorry  when  the  time  came  for 
them  to  part. 

From  Semlyn  Lake,  Walter's  home,  to 
Fuzby,  Kenrick's  home,  the  change  is 
great  indeed  ;  yet  I  must  take  the  reader 
there  for  a  short  time,  before  we  return  to 
the  noisy  and  often  troubled  precincts  of  St. 
Winifred's  school. 

Before  Power  came  to  stay  with  the 
Evsons,  Walter,  with  his  father's  full 
permission,  had  written  to  ask  Kenrick  to 
join  them  at  the  same  time,  and  this  is  the 
answer  he  got  in  reply. 

'  MY  DEAR  WALTER — I  can't  tell  you  how 
much  your  letter  tempted  me.  I  should  so 
like  to  come ;  I  would  give  anything  to 
come  and  see  you.  To  be  with  you  and 
Power  at  such  a  place  as  Semlyn  must  be 
— oh,  Walter,  it  makes  me  envious  to  think 
of  you  there.  But  I  can't  come,  and  I'll 
tell  you  frankly  the  reason.  I  can't  afford, 
or  rather  I  mean  that  my  mother  cannot 
afford,  the  necessary  travelling  expenses. 
I  look  on  you,  Walter,  as  my  best  school 
friend,  so  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that 
we  are  very  very  poor.  If  I  could  even 
get  to  you  by  walking  some  of  the  way, 
and  going  third-class  the  rest,  I  would  jump 

at  the  chance,  but .  Lucky  fellow, 

you  know  nothing  of  the  res  angusta  domi. 

'You  must  be  amused  at  the  name  of 
this  place,  Fuzby-le-Mud.  What  charming 
prospects  the  name  opens,  does  it  not  ?  I 
assure  you  the  name  fits  the  place  exactly. 
My  goodness  !  how  I  do  hate  the  place. 
You'll  ask  why  then  we  live  here  ?  Simply 
because  we  must.  Some  misanthropic  re- 
lation left  us  the  house  we  live  in,  which 
saves  rent. 

'Yet,  if  you  were  with  me,  I  think  I 
could  be  happy  even  here.  I  don't  venture 
to  ask  you.  First  of  all,  we  couldn't  make 
you  one-tenth  part  as  comfortable  as  you 
are  at  home ;  secondly,  there  isn't  the 
ghost  of  an  amusement  here,  and  if  you 
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came,  you'd  go  back  to  St.  Winifred's  with 
a  fit  of  blue  devils,  as  I  always  do  ;  thirdly, 
the  change  from  Semlyn  to  Fuzby-le-Mud 
would  be  like  walking  from  the  Elysian 
fields  and  the  asphodel  meadows  into  mere 
/36pj3opo<s,  as  old  Edwards  would  say.  So 
I  dotft  ask  you  ;  and  yet  if  you  could  come 

why,  the  day  would  be  marked  with 

white  in  the  dull  calendar  of — Your  ever 
affectionate  HARRY  KENRICK. 

As  Fuzby  lay  nearly  in  the  route  to  St. 
Winifred's,  Walter,  grieved  that  his  friend 
should  be  doomed  to  such  dull  holidays, 
determined,  with  Mr.  Evson's  leave,  to  pay 
him  a  three  days'  visit  on  his  way  to  school. 
Accordingly,  towards  the  close  of  the 
holidays,  after  a  hopeful,  a  joyous,  and  an 
affectionate  farewell  to  all  at  home,  he 
started  for  Fuzby,  from  which  he  was  to 
accompany  Kenrick  back  to  school ;  a 
visit  fraught,  as  it  turned  out,  with  evil 
consequences,  and  one  which  he  never 
afterwards  ceased  to  look  back  upon  with 
regret. 

The  railroad,  after  leaving  far  behind 
the  glorious  hills  of  Semlyn,  passes  through 
country  flatter  and  more  uninteresting  at 
every  mile,  until  it  finds  itself  fairly  com- 
mitted to  the  fens.  Nothing  but  dreary 
dykes,  muddy  and  straight,  guarded  by  the 
ghosts  of  suicidal  pollards,  and  by  rows  of 
dreary  and  desolate  mills,  occur  to  break 
the  blank  gray  monotony  of  the  landscape. 
Walter  was  looking  out  of  the  window  with 
curious  eyes,  and  he  was  wondering  what 
life  in  such  conditions  could  be  like,  when 
the  train  uttered  a  despairing  scream,  and 
reached  a  station  which  the  porter  an- 
nounced as  Fuzby-le-Mud.  Walter  jumped 
down,  and  his  hand  was  instantly  seized  by 
Kenrick  with  a  warm  and  affectionate  grasp. 

'  So  you're  really  here,  Walter.  I  can 
hardly  believe  it.  I  half  repent  having 
brought  you  to  such  a  place  ;  but  I  was  so 
dull.' 

1 1  shall  enjoy  it  exceedingly,  Ken,  with 
you.  Shall  I  give  my  portmanteau  to 
some  man  to  take  up  to  the  village  ? ' 

*  Oh  no  ;  here's  a ;  well,  I  may  as 

well  call  it  a  cart  at  once — to  take  it  up  in. 
The  curate  lent  it  me,  and  he  calls  it  a 
pony-carriage ;  but  it  is,  you  see,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  cart.  I  hope  you 
won't  be  ashamed  to  ride  in  it.3 

'  I  should  think  not,'  said  Walter  gaily, 


mounting  into  the  curious  little  oblong 
wooden  vehicle. 

1  It  isn't  very  far,'  said  Kenrick,  'and  I 
daresay  you  don't  know  any  one  about 
here  ;  so  it  won't  matter.' 

'  Pooh,  Ken  ;  as  if  I  minded  such  non- 
sense.' Indeed  Walter  would  not  have 
thought  twice  about  the  conveyance,  if 
Kenrick  had  not  harped  upon  it  so  much, 
and  seemed  so  much  ashamed  of  it,  and 
mortified  at  being  obliged  to  use  it. 

*  Shall  I  drive  ? '  asked  Walter. 

'  Drive  ?  Why,  the  pony  is  stone  blind, 
and  as  scraggy  as  a  scarecrow,  so  there's 
not  much  driving  to  be  had  out  of  him. 
Fancy  if  the  aristocratic  Power,  or  some 
other  St.  Winifred's  fellow  saw  us  !  Why 
it  would  supply  Henderson  with  jokes  for 
six  weeks,'  said  Kenrick,  getting  up,  and 
touching  the  old  pony  with  his  whip. 
Both  he  and  Walter  were  wholly  uncon- 
scious that  their  equipage  had  been  seen, 
and  contemptuously  scrutinised  by  one  of 
their  schoolfellows.  Unknown  to  Walter, 
Jones  was  in  the  train ;  and,  after  a  long 
stare  at  the  pony-chaise,  had  flung  himself 
back  in  his  seat  to  indulge  in  a  long 
guffaw,  and  in  anticipating  the  malicious 
amusement  he  should  feel  in  retailing  at 
St.  Winifred's  the  description  of  Kenrick's 
horse  and  carriage.  Petty  malignity  was 
a  main  feature  of  Jones's  mind. 

*  That  is  Fuzby,' said  Kenrick  laconically, 
pointing  to  a  straggling  village  from  which 
a  few  lights  were  beginning  to  glimmer ; 
'  and  I  wish  it  were  buried  twenty  thousand 
fathoms  under  the  sea.' 

Ungracious  as  the  speech  may  seem,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at.  A  single  muddy 
road  runs  through  Fuzby.  Except  along 
this  road — muddy  and  rutty  in  winter, 
dusty  and  rutty  in  summer — no  walk  is  to 
be  had.  The  fields  are  all  more  or  less  im- 
passable with  ditches  and  bogs.  Kenrick 
had  christened  it  'The  Dreary  Swamp.' 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  view  is  to  be  found 
anywhere,  and  barely  a  single  flower  will 
deign  to  grow.  The  air  is  unhealthy  with 
moisture,  and  the  only  element  to  be  had 
there  in  perfection  is  earth. 

All  this,  Kenrick's  father — who  had  been 
curate  of  the  village — had  fancied  would 
be  at  least  endurable  to  any  man  upheld 
by  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  So  when  he 
had  married,  and  had  received  the  gift  of  a 
house  in  the  village,  he  took  thither  his 
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young  and  beautiful  bride,  intending  there 
to  live  and  work  until  something  better 
could  be  obtained.  He  was  right.  Over 
the  mere  disadvantages  of  situation  he 
might  easily  have  triumphed,  and  he  might 
have  secured  there,  under  different  circum- 
stances, a  fair  share  of  happiness,  which 
lies  in  ourselves  and  not  in  the  localities 
in  which  we  live.  But  in  making  his 
calculation  he  had  always  assumed  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  get  on  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Fuzby  ;  and  here  lay  his  mistake. 

The  Vicar  of  Fuzby,  a  non-resident 
pluralist,  only  appeared  at  rare  intervals 
to  receive  the  adoration  which  his  flock 
never  refused  to  any  one  who  was  wealthy. 
His  curate,  having  a  very  slender  income, 
came  in  for  no  share  at  all  of  this  respect. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  population  as- 
sumed a  right  to  patronise  him,  to  inter- 
fere with  him,  to  annoy  and  to  thwart  him. 
There  was  at  Fuzby  one  squire — a  rich 
farmer,  coarse,  ignorant,  and  brutal.  This 
man,  being  the  richest  person  in  the  parish, 
generally  carried  everything  in  his  own 
way,  and  among  other  attempts  to  imitate 
the  absurdities  of  his  superiors,  had  ordered 
the  sexton  never  to  cease  ringing  the 
church  bell,  however  late,  until  he  and  his 
family  had  taken  their  seats.  A  very  few 
Sundays  after  Mr.  Kenrick's  arrival  the 
bell  was  still  ringing  eight  minutes  after 
the  time  for  morning  service,  and  sending 
to  desire  the  sexton  to  leave  off,  he  received 
the  message  that — - 

'  Mr.  Hugginson  hadn't  come  yet.* 

*  I  will  not  have  the  congregation  kept 
waiting  for  Mr.  Hugginson  or  any  one 
else,'  said  the  curate. 

'  Oh,  zurr,  the  zervus  haint  begun  afore 
Muster  Hugginson  has  come  in  this  ten  year.' 

'Then  the  sooner  Mr.  Hugginson  is 
made  to  understand  that  the  hours  of 
service  are  not  to  be  altered  at  his  con- 
venience the  better.  Let  the  bell  cease 
immediately.' 

But  the  sexton,  a  dogged,  bovine,  bullet- 
headed  labourer,  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  this  injunction,  and  although  Mr.  Ken- 
rick  went  into  the  reading-desk,  continued 
lustily  to  ring  the  bell  until  the  whole 
Hugginson  family,  furious  that  their  dignity 
should  thus  be  insulted,  sailed  into  church 
at  the  beginning  of  the  psalms. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Kenrick  turned  the 
sexton  out  of  his  place,  and  received  a 


most  wrathful  visit  from  Mr.  Hugginson, 
who,  after  pouring  on  him  a  torrent  of  the 
most  disgusting  abuse,  got  scarlet  in  the 
forehead,  shook  his  stick  in  Mr.  Kenrick's 
face,  flung  his  poverty  in  his  teeth,  and 
left  the  cottage  vowing  eternal  vengeance. 

With  him  went  all  the  Fuzby  population. 
It  would  be  long  to  tell  the  various  little 
causes  which  led  to  Mr.  Kenrick's  unpopu- 
larity among  them.  Every  clergyman 
similarly  circumstanced  may  conjecture 
these  for  himself ;  they  resolved  themselves 
mainly  into  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kenrick  was 
abler,  wiser,  purer,  better,  more  Christian, 
than  they.  His  thoughts  were  not  theirs, 
nor  his  ways  their  ways. 

He  had  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
That  made  them  ugly. 

And  so,  to  pass  briefly  and  lightly  over  an 
unpleasant  subject,  Fuzby  was  brimming 
over  with  the  concentrated  meanness  of 
petty  malignant  natures,  united  in  the  one 
sole  object  of  snubbing  and  worrying  the 
unhappy  curate.  To  live  among  them  was 
like  living  in  a  cloud  of  poisonous  flies.  If 
Dante  had  known  Fuzby-le-Mud,  he  could 
have  found  for  a  really  generous  and  noble 
spirit  no  more  detestable  or  unendurable 
inferno  than  this  muddy  English  village. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Fuzby  was 
a  pestilential  spirit  of  gossip.  There  was 
no  lying  scandal,  there  was  no  malicious 
whisper,  that  did  not  thrive  with  rank 
luxuriance  in  that  mean  atmosphere,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  starved  up  every  great 
and  high-minded  wish.  There  was  no 
circumstance  so  minute  that  calumny  could 
not  insert  into  it  a  venomous  claw.  Mr. 
Kenrick  was  one  of  the  most  exemplary, 
generous,  and  pure-minded  of  men ;  his 
only  fault  was  quickness  of  temper.  His 
noble  character,  his  conciliatory  manners, 
his  cultivated  mind,  his  Christian  forbear- 
ance, were  all  in  vain.  He'was  poor,  and 
he  could  not  be  a  toady :  these  were  two 
unpardonable  sins  ;  and  he,  a  true  man, 
moved  like  an  angel  among  a  set  of  inferior 
beings.  For  a  time  he  struggled  on.  He 
tried  not  to  mind  the  lies  they  told  of  him. 
What  was  it  to  him,  for  instance,  if  they 
took  advantage  of  his  hasty  language  to 
declare  that  he  was  in  the  constant  habit 
of  swearing,  when  he  knew  that  even  from 
boyhood  no  oath  had  ever  crossed,  his  lips  ? 
What  was  it  to  him  that  these  uneducated 
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boors,  in  thfeir  feeble  ignorance,  tried  con- 
stantly to  entrap  him  into  something  which 
they  called  unorthodox,  and  to  twist  his 
words  into  the  semblance  of  fancied  heresy  ? 
It  was  more  painful  to  him  that  they 
opposed  and  vilified  every  one  whom  he 
helped,  and  whose  interests,  in  pity,  he 
endeavoured  to  forward.  But  still  he  bore 
on,  he  struggled  on,  till  the  denouement 
came.  It  is  not  worth  while  entering  into 
the  various  schemes  invented  for  his 
annoyance,  but  at  last  an  unfortunate, 
although  purely  accidental  discrepancy  was 
detected  in  the  accounts  of  one  of  the  parish 
charities  which  Mr.  Kenrick  officially 
managed.  Mr.  Hugginson  seized  his 
long-looked-for  opportunity  :  he  went  round 
the  parish,  and  got  a  large  number  of  his 
creatures  among  the  congregation  to  affirm 
by  their  signatures  that  Mr.  Kenrick  had 
behaved  dishonestly.  This  memorial  he 
sent  to  the  bishop,  and  disseminated  among 
all  the  clergy  with  malicious  assiduity. 
At  the  next  clerical  meeting  Mr.  Kenrick 
found  himself  most  coldly  received.  Com- 
pelled in  self-defence  to  take  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  squire,  he  found  him- 
self involved  in  heavy  expenses.  He  won 
his  cause,  and  his  character  was  cleared ; 
but  the  jury,  attending  only  to  the  techni- 
calities of  the  case,  and  conceiving  that  there 
was  enough  prima  facie  evidence  to  justify 
Mr.  Hugginson's  proceedings,  left  each  side 
to  pay  their  own  costs.  These  costs  swal- 
lowed up  the  whole  of  the  poor  curate's 
private  resources,  and  also  involved  him  in 
debt.  The  agony,  the  suspense,  the  shame, 
the  cruel  sense  of  oppression  and  injustice, 
bore  with  a  crushing  weight  on  his 
weakened  health.  He  could  not  tolerate 
that  the  merest  breath  of  suspicion,  how- 
ever false,  should  pass  over  his  fair  and 
honourable  name.  He  pined  away  under 
the  atrocious  calumny  ;  it  poisoned  for  him 
the  very  life-springs  of  happiness,  and  de- 
stroyed his  peace  of  mind  for  ever.  This 
young  man,  in  the  flower  of  youth — a  man 
who  might  have  been  a  leader  and  teacher 
of  men — a  man  of  gracious  presence  and 
high  power — died  of  a  broken  heart.  He 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  all  Fuzby  built 
his  conspicuous  tomb,  and  shed  crocodile 
tears  over  his  pious  memory.  Truly,  as 
some  one  has  said,  very  black  stains  lie 
here  and  there  athwart  the  white  conven- 
tionalities of  common  life  ! 


This  had  happened  when  our  little 
Kenrick  was  eight  years  old ;  he  never 
forgot  the  spectacle  of  his  poor  father's 
heart-breaking  misery  during  the  last  year 
of  his  life.  He  never  forgot  how,  during 
that  year,  sorrow  and  anxiety  had  aged  his 
father's  face,  and  silvered  his  hair,  young 
as  he  was,  with  premature  white,  and  so 
quenched  his  spirits,  that  often  he  would 
take  his  little  boy  on  his  knee,  and  look 
upon  him  so  long  in  silence,  that  the  child 
cried  at  the  intensity  of  that  long,  mourn- 
ful, hopeless  gaze,  and  at  the  tears  which 
he  saw  slowly  coursing  each  other  down 
his  father's  careworn  and  furrowed  cheeks. 
Ever  since  then  the  boy  had  walked  among 
the  Fuzby  people  with  open  scorn  and 
defiance,  as  among  those  whose  slanders 
had  done  to  death  the  father  whom  he  so 
proudly  loved.  In  spite  of  his  mother's 
wishes,  he  would  not  stoop  to  pay  them 
even  the  semblance  of  courtesy.  No 
wonder  that  he  hated  Fuzby  with  a  perfect 
hatred,  and  that  his  home  there  was  a 
miserable  home. 

Yet  if  any  one  could  have  made  happy 
a  home  in  such  a  place,  it  would  have 
been  Mrs.  Kenrick.  Never,  I  think,  did  a 
purer,  a  fairer,  a  sweeter  soul  live  on  earth, 
or  one  more  like  the  angels  of  heaven. 
The  winning  grace  of  her  manners,  the 
simple  sweetness  of  her  address,  the 
pathetic  beauty  and  sadness  of  her  face, 
would  have  won  for  her,  and  had  won  for 
her,  in  any  other  place  but  Fuzby,  the  love 
and  admiration  which  were  her  due. 

She  had  a  mind  that  envy  could  not  but  call  fair. 

But  at  Fuzby,  from  the  dominant  faction  of 
Hugginson,  and  the  small  vulgar-minded 
sets  who  always  tried  to  browbeat  those 
who  were  poor,  particularly  if  their  birth 
and  breeding  were  gentle,  she  found  noth- 
ing but  insulting  coldness,  or  still  more  in- 
sulting patronage.  When  first  she  heard 
the  marriage-bells  clang  out  from  the  old 
church  tower  of  her  home,  and  had  walked 
by  the  side  of  her  young  husband,  a  glad 
and  lovely  bride,  she  had  looked  forward  to 
many  happy  years.  With  him^  at  any  rate, 
it  seemed  that  no  place  could  be  very 
miserable.  Poor  lady !  her  life  had  been 
one  long  martyrdom,  all  the  more  hard 
to  bear  because  it  was  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  small  annoyances,  petty 
mortifications,  little  recurring  incessant 
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bitternesses.  And  now,  during  the  seven 
years  of  her  widowhood,  she  had  gained  a 
calmer  and  serener  atmosphere,  in  which 
she  was  raised  above  the  possibility  of 
humiliation  from  the  dwarfed  natures  and 
malicious  hearts  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
lived.  They  could  hurt  her  feelings,  they 
could  embitter  her  days,  no  longer.  To  the 
hopes  and  pleasures  of  earth  she  had  bidden 
farewell.  Still  young,  still  beautiful,  she 
had  reached  the  full  maturity  of  Christian 
life,  meekly  bearing  the  load  of  scorn,  and 
disappointment,  and  poverty,  looking  only 
for  that  rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people 
of  God.  In  her  lonely  home,  with  no  friend 
at  Fuzby  to  whom  she  could  turn  for  coun- 
sel or  for  consolation,  shut  up  with  the 
sorrows  of  her  own  lonely  heart,  she  often 
mused  at  the  slight  sources,  the  little  sins 
of  others,  from  which  her  misery  had  sprung ; 
she  marvelled  at  the  mystery  that  man 
should  be  to  man  'the  sorest,  surest  ill.' 
Truly,  it  is  a  strange  thought !  Oh  !  it  is 
pitiable  that,  as  though  death,  and  want, 
and  sin  were  not  enough,  we  too  must  add 
to  the  sum  of  human  miseries  by  despising, 
by  neglecting,  by  injuring  others.  We 
wound  by  our  harsh  words,  we  dishonour 
by  our  coarse  judgments,  we  grieve  by  our 
untender  pride,  the  souls  for  whom  Christ 
died ;  and  we  wound  most  deeply,  and 
grieve  most  irreparably,  the  noblest  and 
the  best. 

The  one  tie  that  bound  her  to  earth  was 
her  orphan  son — her  hope,  her  pride ;  all 
her  affections  were  centred  in  that  beauti- 
ful boy.  Now,  if  I  were  writing  a  romance, 
I  should  of  course  represent  that  yearning 
mother's  affection  as  reciprocated  with  all 
the  warmth  and  passion  of  the  boy's  heart. 
But  it  was  not  so.  Harry  Kenrick  did 
indeed  love  his  mother ;  he  would  have 
borne  anything  rather  than  see  her  suffer 
any  great  pain  ;  but  his  manners  were  too 
often  cold,  his  conduct  wilful  or  thoughtless. 
He  did  not  love  her — perhaps  no  child  can 
love  his  parents — with  all  the  abandon  and 
intensity  wherewith  she  loved  him.  The 
fact  is,  a  blight  lay  upon  Kenrick  whenever 
he  was  at  home — the  Fuzby  blight  he  called 
it.  He  hated  the  place  so  much,  he  hated 
the  people  in  it  so  much,  he  felt  the  annoy- 
ances of  their  situation  with  so  keen  and 
fretful  a  sensibility,  that  at  Fuzby,  even 
though  with  his  mother,  he  was  never 
happy.  Even  her  society  could  not  make 


up  to  him  for  the  detestation  with  which 
ic  not  unnaturally  regarded  the  village  and 
ts  inhabitants.  At  school  he  was  bright, 
warm-hearted,  and  full  of  life  ;  at  home  he 
seemed  to  draw  himself  into  a  shell  of 
reserve  and  coldness  ;  and  it  was  a  deep, 
unspoken  trial  to  that  gentle  mother's  heart 
that  she  could  not  make  home  happy  to  the 
boy  whom  she  so  fondly  loved,  and  that 
even  to  her  he  seemed  indifferent ;  for  his 
manners- — since  he  had  been  to  school  and 
learned  how  very  differently  other  boys 
were  circumstanced,  and  what  untold 
pleasures  centred  for  them  in  that  word 
'  home ' — were  to  her  always  shy  and  silent, 
appeared  sometimes  almost  harsh. 

I  wish  I  could  represent  it  otherwise ; 
but  things  are  not  often  truly  represented 
in  books  ;  and  is  not  this  a  very  common, 
as  well  as  a  very  tragic  case  ?  Not  even 
in  her  son  could  Mrs.  Kenrick  look  for 
happiness  ;  even  his  society  brought  with 
it  trials  almost  as  hard  to  bear  as  those 
which  his  absence  caused.  Yet  no  mother 
could  have  brought  up  her  child  more 
wisely,  more  tenderly,  with  more  undivided 
and  devoted  care.  Harry's  heart  was  true 
could  she  have  looked  into  it ;  but  at  Fuzby 
a  cold,  repellent  manner  fell  on  him  like 
a  mildew.  And  Mrs.  Kenrick  wept  in 
silence,  as  she  thought — though  it  was 
not  true — that  even  her  own  son  did  not 
love  her,  or  at  least  did  not  love  her  as  she 
had  hoped  he  would.  It  was  the  last  bitter 
drop  in  that  overflowing  cup  which  it  had 
pleased  God  that  she  should  be  called  upon 
to  drink. 

The  boys  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
little  cottage.  It  stood  in  a  garden,  but 
as  the  garden  was  overlooked  by  Fuzbeians 
on  all  sides,  it  offered  few  attractions,  and 
was  otherwise  very  small  and  plain.  They 
were  greeted  by  Mrs.  Kenrick's  soft  and 
pleasant  voice. 

'Well,  dear  Harry,  I  am  delighted  that 
you  have  brought  back  your  friend.' 

Harry's  mind  was  preoccupied  with  the 
poverty-stricken  aspect  which  he  thought 
the  house  must  present  to  his  friend,  and 
he  did  not  answer  her,  but  said  to  Walter — 

« Well,  Walter,  here  is  the  hut  we  inhabit. 
We  have  only  one  girl  as  a  servant.  I'll 
carry  up  the  box.  I  do  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing but  clean  the  shoes.' 

Mrs.  Kenrick's  eyes  filled  with  sacV  tears 
at  the  bitter  words  ;  but  she  checked  them 
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to  greet  Walter,  who  advanced  and  shook 
her  by  the  hand  so  cordially,  and  with  a 
manner  so  respectfully  affectionate,  that  he 
won  her  heart  at  once. 

'  Harry  has  not  yet  learned,'  she  said 
playfully,  'that  poverty  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  ashamed  of;  but  I  am  sure,  Walter — 
forgive  my  using  the  name  which  my  boy 
has  made  so  familiar  to  me — that  you  will 
not  mind  any  little  inconveniences  during 
your  short  stay  with  us.5 

*  Oh  no,  Mrs.  Kenrick,'  said  Walter ;  « to 
be  with  you  and  him  will  be  the  greatest 
possible  enjoyment.' 

'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  flap  our  poverty  in 
every  one's  face,  mother,'  said  Kenrick,  al- 
most angrily,  when  Walter  had  barely  left 
the  room. 

'  Oh,  Harry,  Harry,'  said  Mrs.  Kenrick, 
speaking  sadly,  'you  surely  forget,  dear 
boy,  that  it  is  your  mother  to  whom  you 
are  speaking.  And  was  it  I  who  mentioned 
our  poverty  first  ?  Oh,  Harry,  when  will 
you  learn  to  be  contented  with  the  dis- 
pensations of  God  ?  Believe  me,  dearest, 
we  might  make  our  poverty  as  happy  as 
any  wealth,  if  we  would  but  have  eyes  to 
see  the  blessings  it  involves.' 

The  boy  turned  away  impatiently,  and  as 
he  ran  upstairs  to  rejoin  his  friend,  the 
lady  sat  down  with  a  deep  sigh  to  her 
work.  It  was  long  ere  Kenrick  learnt  how 
much  his  conduct  was  to  blame  ;  but  long 
after,  when  his  mother  was  dead,  he  was 
reminded  painfully  of  this  scene,  when  he 
accidentally  found  in  her  handwriting  this 
extract  from  one  of  her  favourite  authors : — 

'  It  has  been  reserved  for  this  age  to 
perceive  the  blessedness  of  another  kind 
of  poverty ;  not  voluntary  nor  proud,  but 
accepted  and  submissive  ;  not  clear-sighted 
nor  triumphant,  but  subdued  and  patient ; 
partly  patient  in  tenderness — of  God's  will ; 
partly  patient  in  blindness — of  man's  oppres- 
sion ;  too  laborious  to  be  thoughtful,  too 
innocent  to  be  conscious ;  too  much  ex- 
perienced in  sorrow  to  be  hopeful — waiting 
in  its  peaceful  darkness  for  the  unconceived 
dawn  ;  yet  not  without  its  sweet,  complete, 
untainted  happiness,  like  intermittent  notes 
of  birds  before  the  daybreak,  or  the  first 
gleams  of  heaven's  amber  on  the  eastern 
gray.  Such  poverty  as  this  it  has  been 
reserved  for  this  age  of  ours  to  honour 
while  it  afflicted ;  it  is  reserved  for  the  age 
to  come  to  honour  it  and  to  spare.' 


CHAPTER    THE    TWENTY-SECOND 

BIRDS    OF    A    FEATHER 

What,  man  !   I  know  them,  yea 
And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple, — 
Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-monging  boys 
That  lie  and  cog  and  flout,  deprave,  and  slander. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  v.  Sc.  i. 

WALTER  could  not  help  hearing  a  part  of 
this  conversation,  and  he  was.  pained  and 
surprised  that  Kenrick,  whom  he  had  re- 
garded as  so  fine  a  character,  should  show 
his  worst  side  at  home,  and  should  speak 
and  act  thus  unkindly  to  one  whom  he  was 
so  deeply  bound  to  love  and  reverence. 
And  he  was  even  more  surprised  when  he 
went  downstairs  again  and  looked  on  the 
calm  face  of  his  friend's  mother,  so  lovely, 
so  gentle,  so  resigned,  and  felt  the  charm 
of  manners  which,  in  their  natural  grace 
and  sweetness,  might  have  shed  lustre  on 
a  court.  All  that  he  could  himself  do  was 
to  show  by  his  own  manner  to  Mrs.  Kenrick 
the  affection  and  respect  with  which' he  re- 
garded her.  When  he  hinted  to  Kenrick, 
as  delicately  and  distantly  as  he  could,  that 
he  thought  his  manner  to  his  mother  rather 
brusque,  Kenrick  reddened  rather  angrily, 
but  only  replied,  '  Ah,  it's  all  very  well  for 
you  to  talk ;  but  you  don't  live  at  Fuzby.' 

'Yet  I've  enjoyed  my  visit  very  much, 
Ken ;  you  can't  think  how  much  I  love 
your  mother.' 

'  Thank  you,  Walter,  for  saying  so.  But 
how  would  you  like  to  live  always  at  such 
a  place  ? ' 

'  If  I  did  I  should  do  my  best  to  make 
it  happy.' 

'  Make  it  happy ! '  said  Kenrick ;  and 
as  he  turned  away  he  muttered  something 
about  making  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear.  Soon  after  he  told  Walter  some  of 
those  circumstances  about  his  father's  life 
which  we  have  recently  related. 

When  the  three  days  were  over  the  boys 
started  for  St.  Winifred's.  They  drove  to 
the  station  in  the  pony- chaise  before  de- 
scribed, accompanied,  against  Kenrick's 
will,  by  his  mother.  She  bore  up  bravely 
as  she  bade  them  good-bye,  knowing  the 
undemonstrative  character  of  boys,  and 
seeing  that  they  were  bothx  in  the  merriest 
mood.  She  knew,  too,  that  their  gaiety 
was  natural :  the  world  lay  before 
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bright  and  seductive  as  yet,  with  no  shadow 
across  its  light ;  nor  was  she  all  in  all  to 
Harry  as  he  was  to  her.  He  had  other 
hopes,  and  another  home,  and  other  ties  ; 
and  remembering  this  she  tried  not  to 
grieve  that  he  should  leave  her  with  so 
light  a  heart.  But  as  she  turned  away 
from  the  platform  when  the  train  had  started, 
taking  with  it  all  that  she  held  dearest  in 
the  world,  and  as  she  walked  back  to  the 
lonely  home  which  had  nothing  but  faith — 
for  there  was  not  even  hope — to  brighten 
it,  the  quiet  tears  flowed  fast  over  the  fair 
face  beneath  her  veil.  Yet  as  she  crossed 
over  her  lonely  threshold  her  thoughts  were 
not  even  then  for  herself,  but  they  carried 
her  on  the  wings  of  prayer  to  the  throne 
of  mercy  for  the  beloved  boy  from  whom 
she  was  again  to  be  separated  for  nearly 
five  Jong  months. 

The  widowed  mother  wept ;  but  the 
boy's  spirits  rose  as  he  drew  closer  to  the 
hills  and  to  the  sea,  which  told  him  that  St. 
Winifred's  was  near.  He  talked  happily 
with  Walter  about  the  coming  half — eager 
with  ambition,  with  hope,  with  high  spirits, 
and  fine  resolutions.  He  clapped  his 
hands  with  pleasure  when  they  reached  the 
top  of  Bardlyn  hill  and  caught  sight  of  the 
school  buildings. 

Having  had  a  long  distance  to  travel 
they  were  among  the  late  arrivals,  and  at 
the  great  gate  stood  Henderson  and  Power 
ready  to  greet  them  and  the  other  boys 
who  came  with  them  in  the  same  coach. 
Among  these  were  Eden  and  Bliss. 

*  Ah,  Eden,'  said  Henderson,  '  I  ve  been 
writing  a  poem  about  you — 

1  I'm  a  shrimp,  I'm  a  shrimp  of  diminutive  size, 
Inspect  my  antennae  and  look  at  my  eyes  ; 
Quick,  quick,  feel  me  quick,  for  cannot  you  see 
I'm  a  shrimp,  I'm  a  shrimp,  to  be  eaten  with  tea  ! 

'And  who's  this? — why,'  he  said,  clasp- 
ing his  hands  and  throwing  up  his  eyes  in 
mock  rapture,  '  this  indeed  is  Bliss  ! ' 

*  I'll  lick  you,  Flip,'  said  Bliss,  only  in  'a 
more  good-humoured  tone  than  usual,  as  he 
hit  at  him. 

'  I  think  I've  heard  that  observation 
before,'  said  Henderson,  dodging  away. 
'  Ah,  Walter,  how  do  you  do,  my  dear  old 
fellow  ?  I  hope  you're  sitting  on  the  throne 
of  health,  and  reclining  under  the  canopy  of 
a  well-organised  brain.' 

'  More  than  you  are,  Flip,'  said  Walter, 
laughing.  '  You  seem  madder  than  ever.' 


'That  he  is,',  said  Power;  'since  his 
return  he's  made  on  an  average  fifteen 
thousand  bad  puns.  You  ought  to  be 
grateful  though,  for  he  and  I  have  got  some 
coffee  going  for  you  in  my  study.  Come 
along ;  the  Familiar  will  see  that  your 
luggage  is  all  right.' 

'  Yes ;  and  I  shall  make  bold  to  bring  in 
a  shrimp  to  tea,'  said  Henderson,  seizing 
hold  of  Eden. 

'  All  right.  I  .meant  to  ask  you,  Eden,' 
said  Power,  shaking  the  little  boy  by  the 
hand,  '  have  you  enjoyed  the  holidays  ? ' 

'  Not  very  much,'  said  Eden. 

1  You're  not  looking  as  bright  as  I  should 
like,'  said  Power ;  *  never  mind ;  if  you 
didn't  enjoy  the  holidays  you  must  enjoy 
the  half.' 

« That  I  shall.  I  hope,  Walter,  you'll  be 
in  the  same  dormitory  still.  What  shall  I 
do  if  you're  not  ?  ' 

'Oh,  how's  that  to  be,  Flip?'  asked 
Walter ;  *  you  said  you'd  try  to  get  some  of 
us  put  together  in  one  dormitory.  That 
would  be  awfully  jolly.  I  don't  want  to 
leave  -you,  Eden,  and  would  like  you  to  be 
moved  too ;  but  I  can't  bear  Harpour  and 
that  lot.' 

'  I've  partly  managed  it  and  partly  failed,' 
said  Henderson.  'You  and  the  shrimp 
still  stay  with  the  rest  of  the  set  in  No.  i  o, 
but  as  there  was  a  vacant  bed  I  got  myself 
put  there  too.' 

'  Hurrah  ! '  said  Walter  and  Eden  both 
at  once  ;  '  that's  capital.' 

'  Let  me  see,'  said  Walter ;  '  there  are 
Jones  and  Harpour — brutes  certainly  both 
of  them  ;  and  Cradock — well,  he's  rather 
a  bargee,  but  he's  not  altogether  bad ;  and 
Anthony,  and  Franklin,  who  are  both  far 
jollier  than  they  used  to  be  ;  indeed  I  like 
old  Franklin  very  much  ;  so  with  you  and 
Eden  we  shall  get  on  famously.' 

The  first  few  days  of  term  passed  very 
pleasantly.  The  masters  met  the  boys  in 
the  kindliest  spirit,  and  the  boys,  fresh  from 
home  and  with  the  sweet  influences  of 
home  still  playing  over  them,  did  not  begin 
at  once  to  re  weave  the  ravelled  threads  of 
evil  school  tradition.  They  were  all  on 
good  terms  with  each  o£her  and  with  them- 
selves, full  of  good  resolutions,  cheerful, 
and  happy. 

All  our  boys  had  got  their  removes. 
Walter  had  won  a  double  remove,  and 
was  now  under  his  friend  Mr.  Percival. 
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Kenrick  was  in  the  second  fifth,  and  Power, 
young  as  he  was,  had  now  attained  the 
upper  fifth,  which  stands  next  to  the  dignity 
of  the  monitors  and  the  sixth. 

The  first  Sunday  of  term  was  a  glori- 
ous day,  and  the  boys,  according  to  their 
custom,  scattered  themselves  in  various 
groups  in  the  grounds  about  St  Winifred's 
school.  The  favourite  place  of  resort  was 
a  broad  green  field  at  the  back  of  the 
buildings,  shaded  by  noble  trees,  and  half 
encircled  by  a  bend  of  the  river.  Here,  on 
a  fine  Sunday,  between  dinner  and  after- 
noon school,  you  were  sure  to  find  the 
great  majority  of  the  boys  walking  arm-in- 
arm by  twos  and  threes,  or  sitting  with 
books  on  the  willow  trunks  that  overhung 
the  stream,  or  stretched  out  at  full  length 
upon  the  grass,  and  lazily  learning  their 
Scripture  repetition. 

It  was  a  sweet  spot  and  a  pleasant  time ; 
but  Walter  generally  preferred  his  beloved 
sea-shore  ;  and  on  this  afternoon  he  was 
sitting  there  talking  to  Power,  while  Eden, 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  piece  of  rock  close 
by,  kept  murmuring  to  himself  his  afternoon 
lesson.  The  conversation  of  the  two  boys 
turned  chiefly  on  the  holidays  which  were 
just  over,  and  Power  was  asking  Walter 
about  his  visit  to  Kenrick's  house. 

1  How  did  you  enjoy  the  visit,  Walter  ? ' 

'  Very  much  for  some  things.  Mrs.  Ken- 
rick  is  the  sweetest  lady  you  ever  saw.' 

'  But  Ken  is  always  abusing  Fuzby — isn't 
that  the  name  ? ' 

{ Yes  ;  it  isn't  a  particularly  jolly  place, 
certainly,  but  he  doesn't  make  the  best  of 
it ;  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  detest  it.' 

'Why? 

'Oh,  I  don't  know.  They  didn't  treat 
his  father  well.  His  father  was  curate  of 
the  place. 

c  As  far  as  I've  seen,  Fuzby  isn't  singular 
in  that  respect.  It's  no  easy  thing  in  most 
places  for  a  poor  clergyman  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  his  people.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  Ken  s  father  does  seem  to 
have  been  abominably  treated.'  And 
Walter  proceeded  to  tell  Power  the  parts 
of  Mr.  Kenrick's  history  which  Kenrick 
had  told  him. 

When  he  had  finished  the  story  he 
observed  that  Eden  had  shut  up  his  book 
and  was  listening  intently. 

'  Hallo,  Arty,'  said  Walter,  <  I  didn't 
mean  you  to  hear.3 


'  Didn't  you  ?  I'm  so  sorry.  I  really 
didn't  know  you  meant  to  be  talking  secrets, 
for  you  weren't  talking  particularly  low.' 

'The  noise  of  the  waves  prevents  that. 
But  never  mind ;  I  don't  suppose  it's  any 
secret.  Ken  never  told  me  not  to  mention 
it.  Only  of  course  you  mustn't  tell  any 
one,  you  know,  as  it  clearly  isn't  a  thing  to 
be  talked  about.' 

'  No,'  said  Eden  ;  '  I  won't  mention  it, 
of  course.  So  other  people  have  unhappy 
homes  as  well  as  me,'  he  added  in  a  low 
tone. 

'  What,  isn't  your  home  happy,  Arty  ? ' 
asked  Power. 

Eden  shook  his  head.  '  It  used  to  be, 
but  this  holidays  my  mother  married  again. 
She  married  Colonel  Braemar — and  I  carit 
bear  him.'  The  words  were  said  so 
energetically  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he 
had  some  grounds  for  the  dislike ;  but 
Power  said — 

{  Hush,  Arty,  you  must  try  to  like  him. 
Are  you  sure  you  know  your  Rep.  per- 
fectly ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'Then  let's  take  a  turn  till  the  bell 
rings.' 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  by 
the  shore,  a  very  different  scene  was  being 
enacted  in  the  Croft,  as  the  field  was  called 
which  I  above  described. 

It  happened  that  Jones,  and  one  of  his 
set,  named  Mackworth,  were  walking  up 
and  down  the  Croft  in  one  direction,  while 
Kenrick  and  Whalley,  one  of  his  friends, 
were  pacing  up  and  down  the  same  avenue  in 
the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the  four  boys 
passed  each  other  every  five  minutes.  The 
first  time  they  met,  Kenrick  could  not  help 
noticing  that  Jones  and  Mackworth  nudged 
each  other  derisively  as  he  passed,  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  glance  unmistakably 
impudent.  This  rather  surprised  him, 
though  he  was  on  bad  terms  with  them 
both.  Kenrick  had  not  forgotten  how 
grossly  Jones  had  bullied  him  when  he 
was  a  new  boy,  and  before  he  had  risen 
out  of  the  sphere  in  which  Jones  could  dare 
to  bully  him  with  impunity.  He  was  now 
so  high  in  the  school  as  to  be  well  aware 
that  Jones  would  be  nearly  as  much  afraid 
to  touch  him  as  he  always  was  to  annoy 
any  one  of  his  own  size  and  strength  ;  and 
Kenrick  had  never  hesitated  to  show  Jones 
the  quiet  but  quite  measureless  contempt 
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which  he  felt  for  .his  malice  and  meanness. 
Mackworth  was  a  bully  of  another  stamp  ; 
he  was  rather  a  clever  fellow,  set  himself 
up  for  an  aristocrat  on  the  strength  of  being 
second  cousin  to  a  baronet,  studied  '  De 
Brett's  Peerage,'  dressed  as  faultlessly  as 
Tracy  himself,  and  affected  at  all  times  a 
studious  politeness  of  manner.  He  had 
been  a  good  deal  abroad,  and  as  he 
constantly  adopted  the  airs  and  the  graces 
of  a  fashionable  person,  the  boys  had 
felicitously  named  him  French  Varnish. 
But  Mackworth  was  a  dangerous  enemy, 
for  he  had  one  of  the  most  biting  tongues 
in  the  whole  school,  and  there  were  few 
things  which  he  enjoyed  more  than  making 
a  young  boy  wince  under  his  cutting  words. 
When  Kenrick  came  to  school,  his  ward- 
robe, the  work  of  Fuzbeian  artists,  was  not 
only  well  worn — for  his  mother  was  too 
poor  to  give  him  new  clothes — but  also 
of  a  somewhat  odd  cut ;  and  accordingly 
the  very  first  words  Mackworth  had  ever 
addressed  to  Kenrick  were — 

'  You  new  fellow,  what's  your  father  ?  ' 

'  My  father  is  dead,'  said  Kenrick,  in  a 
low  tone. 

'  Then  what  was  he  ? ' 

'  He  was  curate  of  Fuzby.' 

*  Curate  was  he  ;  a  slashing  trade  that,3 
was  the  brutal  reply.      *  Curate  of  Fuzby  ? 
are  you  sure  it  isn't  Fusty  ?  ' 

Kenrick  looked  at  him  with  a  strange 
glowing  of  the  eyes,  which,  so  far  from 
disconcerting  Mackworth,  only  made  him 
chuckle  at  the  success  of  his  taunt.  He 
determined  to  exercise  the  lancet  of 
his  tongue  again,  and  let  fresh  blood  if 
possible. 

*  Well,  glare-eyes  !  so  you  didn't  like  my 
remark  ? ' 

Kenrick  made  no  answer,  and  Mackworth 
continued — 

1  What  charity  boy  has  left  you  his  cast- 
off  clothes?  May  I  ask  if  your  jacket  was 
intended  to  serve  also  as  a  looking-glass  ? 
and  is  it  the  custom  in  your  part  of  the 
country  not  to  wear  breeches  below  the 
knees  ? ' 

There  was  a  corrosive  malice  in  this 
speech  so  intense  that  Kenrick  never  saw 
Mackworth  without  recalling  the  shame 
and  anguish  it  had  caused.  Fresh  from 
home,  full  of  quick  sensibility,  feeling 
ridicule  with  great  keenness,  Kenrick  was 
too  much  pained  by  these  words  even  for 


anger.  He  had  hung  his  head  and  slunk 
away.  For  days  after,  until,  at  his  most 
earnest  entreaty,  his  mother  had  incurred 
much  privation  to  afford  him  a  new  and 
better  suit,  he  had  hardly  dared  to  lift  up 
his  face.  He  had  fancied  himself  a  mark 
for  ridicule,  and  the  sense  of  shabbiness 
and  poverty  had  gone  far  to  crush  his 
spirit.  After  a  time  he  recovered,  but 
never  since  that  day  had  he  deigned  to 
speak  to  Mackworth  a  single  word. 

He  was  surprised,  therefore,  at  the 
obtrusive  impertinence  of  these  two  fellows, 
and  when  next  he  passed  them,  he  surveyed 
them  from  head  to  foot  with  a  haughty 
and  indignant  stare.  The  moment  after 
he  heard  them  burst  into  a  laugh,  and 
begin  talking  very  loud. 

*  It  was  the  rummiest  vehicle  you  ever 
saw,'  he  heard  Jones  say  ;  *  a  cart,  I  assure 
you — nothing  more  or  less,  and  drawn  by 
the  very  scraggiest   scarecrow  of  a  blind 
horse.'  .   .   . 

He  caught  no  more  as  the  distance 
between  them  lessened,  but  he  heard  Jones 
bubbling  over  with  a  stupid  giggle  at  some 
remark  of  Mackworth's  about  glare  eyes 
being  drawn  by  a  blind  horse. 

'How  rude  those  fellows  are,  Ken,'  said 
Whalley;  'What  do  they  mean  by  it  ?' 

'Dogs!'  said  Kenrick,  stamping  angrily, 
while  his  face  was  scarlet  with  rage. 

1  If  they're  trying  to  annoy  you,  Ken,' 
said  Whalley,  who  was  a  very  gentle, 
popular  boy,  '  don't  give  them  the  triumph 
of  seeing  that  they  succeed.  They're  only 
Varnish  and  White  feather ; — we  all  know 
what  they're  like.' 

. '  Dogs  ! '  said  Kenrick  again  ;   *  I  should 
like  to  pitch  into  them.' 

'  Let's  leave  them,  and  go  and  sit  by  the 
river,  Ken.' 

'  No,  Whalley.  I'm  sure  they  mean  to 
insult  me,  and  I  want  to  hear  how,  and 
why.' 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  for 
Jones  and  his  ally  were  again  approaching, 
and  7ones  was  talking  purposely  loud. 

*  I  never  could  bear  the    fellow  ;  gives 
himself  such  airs.' 

'  Yes ;  only  fancy  going  to  meet  his 
friends  in  a  hay-waggon !  what  a  start ! 
Ho!  ho!  ho!' 

*  It's  such  impudence  in  a  low  fellow  like 
that '  .   .   .  and    here    Kenrick    lost    some 
words,  for,  as  they  passed,  Jones  lowered 
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his  voice  ;  but  he  heard,  only  too  plainly, 
the  words  'father'  and  'dishonest  parson'; 
— the  rest  he  could  supply  with  fatal 
facility. 

For  half  an  instant  he  stood  paralysed, 
his  eyes  burning  with  fury,  but  his  face 
pale  as  ashes.  The  next  second  he  sprang 
upon  Jones,  seized  with  both  hands  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  shook  him,  flung  him 
violently  to  the  ground,  and  kicked  his  hat, 
which  had  fallen  off  in  the  struggle,  straight 
into  the  river. 

'What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  that?' 
asked  Jones,  picking  himself  up.  *  I'll  just 
give  you — fifth  form,  or  no  fifth  form — the 
best  licking  you  ever  had.' 

'  You'll  just  not  presume  to  lay  upon  him 
the  tip  of  your  finger,'  said  Whalley,  who 
was  quite  as  big  as  Jones,  and  was  very 
fond  of  Kenrick. 

'  Not  for  flinging  me  down,  and  kicking 
my  hat  into  the  water  ? ' 

'  No,  Jones,'  said  Whalley,  quietly.  '  I 
don't  know  what  you  were  talking  about, 
but  you  clearly  meant  to  insult  him,  from 
your  manner.' 

'  What's  the  row  ?  what's  up  ? '  said  a 
number  of  boys,  who  began  to  throng 
round. 

'  Only  a  plebeian  splutter  of  rage  from 
our  well-bred  friend  there,'  said  Mackworth, 
pointing  contemptuously  at  Kenrick,  who 
stood  with  dilated  nostrils,  still  heaving 
with  rage. 

'  But  what  about  ? ' 

'  Heaven  only  knows  ; — apropos  of  just 
nothing.' 

'You're  a  liar,'  said  Kenrick,  impetuously. 
*  You  know  that  you  told  lies  and  insulted 
me ;  and  if  you  say  it  again,  I'll  do  the 
same  again.' 

'  Only  try  ! '  said  Jones,  in  a  surly  tone. 

'  Insulted  you  ? '  said  Mackworth,  in 
bland  accents.  '  We  were  talking  about  a 
dishonest  parson,  as  far  as  I  remember. 
Pray,  are  you  a  dishonest  parson  ? ' 

'You'd  better  take  care,'  said  Kenrick, 
with  fierce  energy. 

'Take  care  of  what?  We  didn't  ask 
you  to  listen  to  our  conversation ;  listeners 
hear  no '— 

'  Bosh  ! '  interposed  Whalley  ;  you  know 
you  were  talking  at  the  top  of  your  voices, 
and  we  couldn't  help  hearing  you.' 

'  And  what  then  ?  Mayn't  we  talk  as 
loud  as  we  like  ? — I  assure  you,  on  my 


word  of  honour,'  he  said,  turning  to  the 
group  around  them,  '  we  didn't  even 
mention  Kenrick's  name.  We  were 
merely  talking  about  a  certain  dishonest 
parson  who  rode  in  hay-carts,  when  the 
fellow  sprung  on  Jones  like  a  tiger-cat. 
I'm  sure,  if  he's  any  objection  to  our 
talking  of  such  unpleasant  people  we  won't 
do  so  in  his  hearing,'  said  Mackworth,  in 
an  excess  of  venomous  politeness. 

'  French  varnish,'  said  Whalley,  with 
honest  contempt,  moved  beyond  his  wont 
with  indignation,  though  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  cause  of  Kenrick's  anger.  '  I 
wonder  why  Kenrick  should  even  con- 
descend to  notice  what  such  fellows  as 
you  and  Jones  say. — Come  along,  Ken  ; 
you  know  what  we  all  think  about  those 
two  ; '  and,  putting  his  arm  in  Kenrick's, 
he  almost  dragged  him  from  the  scene, 
while  Jones  and  Mackworth  (conscious 
that  there  was  not  a  single  other  boy  who 
would  not  condemn  their  conduct  as 
infamous  when  they  understood  it)  were 
not  sorry  to  move  of  in  another  direction. 

But  when  Whalley  had  taken  Kenrick 
to  a  quiet  place  by  the  river  side,  and 
asked  him  'what  had  made  him  so  furious?' 
he  returned  no  answer,  only  hiding  his  face 
in  his  hands.  He  had  indeed  been 
cruelly  insulted,  wounded  in  his  tenderest 
sensibilities  ;  he  felt  that  his  best  affections 
had  been  wantonly  and  violently  lacerated. 
It  made  him  more  miserable  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before,  and  he  could  not  tolerate 
the  wretched  thought  that  his  father's  sad 
history,  probably  in  some  distorted  form, 
had  been,  by  some  means  or  other,  bruited 
about  among  unsympathising  hearers,  and 
made  the  common  property  of  the  school. 
He  knew  well  indeed  the  natural  delicacy 
of  feeling  which  would  prevent  any  other 
boy,  except  Jones  or  Mackworth,  from  ever 
alluding  to  it  even  in  the  remotest  way. 
But  that  they  should  know  at  all  the 
shameful  charge  which  had  broken  his 
father's  heart,  and  brought  temporary 
suspicion  and  dishonour  on  his  name,  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  him. 

Yet,  by  'what  possible  means  could  this 
have  become  known  to  them  ?  Kenrick 
knew  of  one  way  only.  He  thought  over 
what  Jones  had  said.  '  A  cart  and  blind 

horse ah  !    I  see  ;    there   is   only  one 

Person  who  could  have  told  him  about  that. 
So,  Walter  Evson,  you  amuse  yourself  and 
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Jones  by  making  fun  of  our  being  poor,  and 
by  ridiculing  what  you  saw  in  our  house  ; 
a  very  good  laugh  you've  all  had  over  it  in 
the  dormitory,  I've  no  doubt.' 

Kenrick  did  not  know  that  Jones  had 
seen  them  from  the  window  of  the  railway- 
carriage,  and  that  as  he  had  been  visiting 
an  aunt  at  no  great  distance,  he  had  heard 
there  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Kenrick's 
history.  He  clutched  angrily  at  the 
conclusion,  that  Walter  had  betrayed 
him,  and  turned  him  into  derision.  Natu- 
rally passionate,  growing  up  during  the 
wilful  years  of  opening  boyhood ,  without  a 
father's  wise  control,  he  did  not  stop  to 
inquire,  but  leapt  at  once  to  a  false  and 
obstinate  inference.  '  It  must  be  so ;  it 
clearly  is  so,'  he  thought ;  *  yet  I  could  not 
have  believed  it  of  him  ; '  and  he  burst  into 
a  flood  of  bitter  and  angry  tears. 

The  fact  was  that  Kenrick,  though  he 
would  hardly  have  admitted  it  even  to 
himself,  was  in  a  particularly  ready  mood 
to  take  offence.  He  had  observed  that 
Walter  disapproved  of  his  manner  towards 
his  mother,  and  his  sensitive  pride  had 
already  been  ruffled  by  the  fact  that  Walter 
had  exercised  the  moral  courage  of  point- 
ing out,  though  in  the  most  delicate  and 
modest  way,  the  brusquerie  which  he  re- 
probated. At  the  time  he  had  said  little, 
but  in  reality  this  had  made  him  very  very 
angry ;  and  the  more  so  because  he  was 
jealous  enough  to  fancy  that  he  now  stood 
second  only,  or  even  third,  in  Walter's  esti- 
mation, and  that  Power  and  Henderson 
had  deposed  him  from  the  place  which  he 
once  held  as  his  chief  friend ;  and  that 
Walter  had  also  usurped  his  old  place 
in  their  affections.  This  displeased  him 
greatly,  for  he  was  not  one  who  could  con- 
tentedly take  the  second  place.  He  could 
not  have  had  a  more  excellent  companion 
than  the  manly  and  upright  Whalley ;  but 
in  his  close  intimacy  with  him  he  had 
rather  hoped  to  pique  Walter,  and  show 
him  that  his  society  was  not  indispensable 
to  his  happiness.  But  Walter's  open  and 
generous  mind  was  quite  incapable  of 
understanding  this  unworthy  motive,  and 
/ith  feelings  far  better  trained  than  those 

Kenrick,  he  never  felt  the  slightest  qualm 
)f  this  small  jealousy. 

'  Never  mind,  my  dear  fellow,'  said 
^halley,  patting  him  on  the  back  ;  '  why 
lould  you  care  so  much  because  two  such 


fellows  as  Whitefeather  and  Varnish  try  to 
be  impudent.  I  shouldn't  care  the  snap 
of  a  finger  for  anything  they  could  say.' 

'  It  isn't  that,  Whalley,  it  isn't  that/  said 
Kenrick  proudly,  drying  his  tears.  '  But 
how  did  those  fellows  know  the  things  they 
were  hinting  at  ?  Only  one  person  ever 
heard  them,  and  he  must  have  betrayed 
them  to  laugh  at  me  behind  my  back.  It's 
that  that  makes  me  miserable.' 

*  But  whom  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  The    excellent    Evson,'    said    Kenrick 
bitterly.       'And    mark    me,    Whalley,    I'll 
never  speak  to  him  again.' 

<  Evson  ? '  said  Whalley,  <  I  don't  believe 
he's  at  all  the  fellow  to  do  it.  Are  you 
certain  ?.' 

'  Quite.  No  one  else  could  know  the 
things ' 

'  But  surely  you'll  ask  him  first  ? ' 

'It's  no  use,'  answered  Kenrick,  gloomily; 
*  but  I  «////,  in  order  that  he  may  under- 
stand that  I  have  found  him  out.' 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-THIRD. 


A   BROKEN    FRIENDSHIP. 

Everard,  Everard,  which  was  the  truest, 
God  in  the  future,  and  Time  will  show  ; 

Ne'er  will  I  stoop  to  defence  or  excuses — 

If  you  despise  me— be  it  so  ! 

But,,  my  Everard,  still  (for  I  love  you) 
This  to  the  end  my  prayer  shall  be — 

Ne'er  may  you  be  so  sternly  treated, 
Never  be  judged  as  you  judge  me. — F. 

KENRICK  did  not  happen  to  meet  Walter 
during  the  remainder  of  that  Sunday,  be- 
cause Walter  was  chiefly  sitting  in  Mr. 
Percival's  room,  but  the  next  day,  still 
nursing  the  smouldering  fire  of  his  anger, 
he  determined  to  get  the  first  opportunity 
he  could  of  meeting  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  tax  him  with  his  supposed  false 
friendship  and  breach  of  confidence. 

Accordingly,  when  school  was  over  next 
day,  he  went  with  Whalley  to  look  for  him 
in  the  playground.  Walter  was  walking 
with  Henderson,  never  dreaming  that  any- 
thing unpleasant  was  likely  to  happen. 
Henderson  was  the  first  to  catch  sight  of 
them,  and  as  he  never  saw  Whalley  with- 
out chaffing  him  in  some  ridiculous  way 
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or  other — for  Whalley's  charming  good 
humour  made  him  a  capital  subject  for  a 
joke — he  at  once  began,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  to  sing — 

'  O  Whalley,  Whalley  up  the  bank, 
And  Whalley,  Whalley  down  the  brae, 
And  Whalley,  Whalley  by  yon  burnside  ' 

whereupon  his  song  was  interrupted  by 
Whalley's  giving  chase  to  him,  which  did 
not  end  till  he  had  been  led  a  dance  half 
round  the  school  buildings,  while  the  ground 
was  left  clear  for  Kenrick's  expostulations. 

Walter  came  up  to  him  as  cordially  as 
usual,  but  stopped  short  in  surprise,  when 
he  caught  the  scornful  lowering  expression 
of  his  friend's  face  :  but  as  Kenrick  did 
not  speak  at  once,  he  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  'Why,  Ken,  what's  the 
matter  ? ' 

Kenrick  very  coldly  withdrew  his  hand. 

'  Evson,  I  came  to  ask  you  if — whether 
— if  you've  been  telling  to  any  of  the  fellows 
all  about  me; — all  I  told  you  about  my 
father?3 

As  Walter  instantly  remembered  that  he 
had  mentioned  the  story  to  Power,  he 
could  not  at  once  say  '  No,'  but  was  about 
to  explain. 

'  Telling  any  of  the  fellows  all  about  you 
and  your  father  ? '  he  repeated ;  '  I  didn't 
know  ' 

*  Please,  I  don't  want  any  excuses.  If 
you  haven't,  it's  easy  to  say  No ;  if  you 
have,  I  only  want  you  to  say  Yes.' 

'  But  you  never  told  me  that  I  wasn't 
to'— 

'Yes  or  no  ?'  said  Kenrick,  with  an  im- 
patient gesture. 

'  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  say  Yes  then  ; 
but  hear  me  explain.  I  only  mentioned 
it  to ' 

'That's  enough,  thank  you.  I  don't 
want  to  hear  any  more.  I  don't  want  to 
know  whom  you  mentioned  it  to ; '  and 
Kenrick  turned  short  on  his  heel,  and  began 
to  walk  off. 

'  But  hear  me,  Ken,'  said  Walter  eagerly, 
walking  after  him,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder. 

'  My  name's  Kenrick,'  said  he,  shaking 
off  Walter's  hand.  '  You  may  apologise  if 
you  like  ;  but  even  then  I  shan't  speak  to 
you  again.' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  apologise  for.  I  only 
told' 


'  I  tell  you  I  don't  care  whom  you  "  only  " 
told.  It's  "only  "  all  over  the  school.  And 
it's  not  the  "only"  time  you've  behaved 
dishonourably.' 

'  I  don't  understand  you,'  said  Walter, 
who  was  rapidly  getting  into  as  great  a 
passion  as  Kenrick. 

'  Betraying  confidence  is  almost  as  bad 
as  breaking  open  desks,  and  burning  '- 
Such  a  taunt,   coming  from  Kenrick,  was 
base  and  cruel,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  so. 

'  Thank  you  for  the  allusion,'  said  Walter; 
'  I  deserve  it,  I  own,  but  I'm  surprised, 
Kenrick,  that  you,  of  all  others,  should 
make  it.  That,  I  admit,  was  an  act  of  sin 
and  strange  folly  for  which  I  must  always 
feel  humiliated,  and  implore  to  be  forgiven. 
And  every  generous  person  has  long  ago  for- 
given me  and  forgotten  it.  But  in  this  case, 
if  you  weren't  in  such  a  silly  rage  I  could 
show  you  that  I've  done  nothing  wrong. 
Only  I  know  you  wouldn't  listen  now,  and 
I  shan't  condescend' 

'  Condescend!  I  like  that,'  said  Kenrick, 
interrupting  him  with  a  scornful  laugh, 
which  made  Walter's  blood  tingle.  '  You 
condescend  to  me,  forsooth.'  Higher  words 
might  have  ensued,  but  at  this  moment 
Henderson,  still  pursued  by  Whalley,  came 
running  up,  and  seeing  that  something  had 
gone  wrong,  he  said  to  Kenrick — 

'  Hallo,  Damon  !  what  has  Pythias  been 
saying  to  you  ? ' 

Kenrick  vouchsafed  no  answer,  but  turn- 
ing his  back  on  them,  went  off  abruptly. 

'  He's  very  angry  with  you,  Evson,'  said 
Whalley,  'because  he  thinks  you've  been 
telling  Jones  and  that  lot  his  family  secrets.' 

'  I've  done  nothing  whatever  of  the  kind,' 
said  Walter,  indignantly.  '  I  admit  that  I 
did  thoughtlessly  mention  it  to  Power  ;  and 
one  other  overheard  me.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  for  a  moment  that  Kenrick  would 
mind.  You  know  I  wouldn't  dream  of 
speaking  about  it  ill-naturedly,  and  if  that 
fellow  wasn't  blind  with  rage  I  could  have 
explained  it  to  him  in  five  minutes.' 

'  If  you  merely  mentioned  it  to  Power. 
I'm  sure  Kenrick  would  not  so  much  mind. 
I'll  tell  him  about  it  when  he's  cooler,'  said 
Whalley. 

'  As  you  like,  Whalley  ;  Kenrick  has  no 
business  to  suspect  me  in  that  shameful 
way,  and  to  abuse  me,  and  treat  me  as  if  I 
was  quite  beneath  his  notice,  and  cast  old 
faults  in  my  teeth,'  answered  Walter,  with 
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deep  vexation.  *  Let  him  find  out  the 
truth  for  himself.  He  can,  if  he  takes  the 
trouble.' 

Both  the  friends  were  thoroughly  angry 
with  each  other ;  each  of  them  imagined 
himself  deeply  wronged  by  the  other,  and 
each  of  them,  in  his  irritation,  used  strong 
and  unguarded  expressions  which  lost 
nothing  by  repetition.  Thus  the  'rift  of 
difference'  was  cleft  deeper  and  deeper 
between  them  ;  and,  chiefly  through  Ken- 
rick's  pride  and  precipitancy,  a  disagree- 
ment which  might  at  first  have  been  easily 
adjusted,  became  a  serious,  and  threatened 
to  become  a  permanent  quarrel. 

*  Power,  did  you  repeat  what  I  told  you 
about  Kenrick  to  any  one  ? '  asked  Walter, 
next  time  he  met  him. 

'  Repeat  it  ? '  said  Power  ;  '  why,  Walter, 
do  you  suppose  I  would  ?  What  do  you 
take  me  for  ? ' 

'  All  right,  Power ;  I  knew  that  you 
couldn't  do  such  a  thing ;  but  Kenrick 
declares  I've  spread  it  all  over  the  school, 
and  has  just  been  abusing  me  like  a  pick- 
pocket.' Walter  told  him  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  Power,  displeased  for 
Walter's  sake,  and  sorry  that  two  real 
friends  should  be  separated  by  what  he 
could  not  but  regard  as  a  venial  error  on 
Walter's  part,  advised  him  to  write  a  note 
to  Kenrick,  and  explain  the  true  facts  of  the 
case  again. 

'  But  what's  the  use,  Power  ? '  said 
Walter  ;  '  he  would  not  listen  to  my  explana- 
tion, and  said  as  many  hard  things  of  me 
as  he  could.' 

'  Yes,  in  a  passion.  He'll  be  sorry  for 
them  directly  he's  calm ;  for  you  know 
what  a  generous  fellow  he  is.  You  can 
forgive  them,  I'm  sure,  Walter,  and  win 
the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  to  make  an 
advance.' 

Walter,  after  a  little  struggle  with  his 
resentment,  wrote  a  note,  and  gave  it  to 
Whalley  to  give  to  Kenrick  next  time  he 
saw  him.  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

*  MY  DEAR  KENRICK — I  think  you  are 
a  little  hard  upon  me.      Who  can  have  told 
Jones  anything  about  you  and  your  home 
secrets  I  don't  know.      He  could  not  have 
learnt  them  through  me.      It's  true  I   did 
mention  something   about  your  father    to 
Power  when    I   was  talking   in   the    most 
affectionate    way    about    you.      .  I'm    very 


sorry  for  this,  but  I  never  dreamt  it  would 
make  you  so  angry.  Power  is  the  last 
person  to  repeat  such  a  thing.  Pray  for- 
give me,  and  believe  me  always  to  be,  Your 
affectionate  friend,  WALTER  EVSON.' 

Kenrick's  first  impulse  on  receiving  this 
note  was  to  seek  Walter  on  the  earliest 
occasion,  and  *  make  it  up '  with  him  in  the 
sincerest  and  heartiest  way  he  could.  But 
suddenly  the  sight  of  Jones  and  Mackworth 
vividly  reminded  his  proud  and  sensitive 
nature  of  the  scene  that  had  caused  him 
such  acute  pain.  He  did  not  see  how 
Jones  could  have  learnt  about  the  vehicle, 
at  any  rate,  without  Walter  having  laughed 
over  it  to  some  one.  Instead  of  seeking 
further  explanation,  or  thinking  no  evil  and 
hoping  all  things,  he  again  gave  reins  to 
his  anger  and  suspicion,  and  wrote  : — 

*  I  am  bound  to  believe  your  explanation 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  something  more  must  have  passed 
than  what  you  admit  yourself  to  have  said. 
I  am  astonished  that  you  should  have 
treated  me  so  unworthily.  I  would  not 
have  done  so  to  you.  I  will  try  to  forget 
this  unpleasant  business  ;  but  it  is  only  in 
a  sense  that  I  can  sign  myself  again,  Your 
affectionate  friend,  H.  KENRICK.' 

Walter  had  not  expected  this  cold,  un- 
gracious reply.  When  Whalley  gave  him 
Kenrick's  note  he  tore  it  open  eagerly,  anti- 
cipating a  frank  renewal  of  their  former 
friendship ;  but  a  red  spot  rose  to  his 
cheeks  as  he  saw  the  insinuation  that  he 
had  not  told  the  whole  truth,  and  as  he 
tore  up  the  note,  he  indignantly  deter- 
mined to  take  no  further  step  towards  a 
reconciliation. 

Yet  as  he  thought  how  many  pleasant 
hours  they  had  spent  together,  and  how 
firmly  on  the  whole  Kenrick  had  stood  by 
him  in  his  troubles,  and  how  lovable  a 
boy  he  really  was,  Walter  could  not  but 
grieve  over  this  difference.  He  found 
himself  often  yearning  to  be  on  the  old 
terms  with  Kenrick  ;  he  felt  that  at  heart 
he  still  loved  him  well,  and  after  a  few 
days  he  again  stifled  all  pride,  and  wrote  : — 

'DEAR  KEN — Is  it  possible  that  you 
will  not  believe  my  word  ?  If  you  still 
feel  any  doubt  about  what  I  have  said,  do 
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come  and  see  me  in  Power's  study.  I  am 
sure  that  I  would  convince  you  in  five 
minutes  that  you  must  be  under  some 
mistake ;  and  if  I  have  done  you  any 
wrong,  or  if  you  think  that  I  have  done 
you  any  wrong,  Ken,  I'll  apologise  sincerely 
without  any  pride  or  reserve.  I  miss  your 
society  very  much,  and  I  still  am  and 
shall  be,  whatever  you  may  think  and 
whatever  you  may  say  of  me,  Yours  affec- 
tionately, W.  E.' 

As  he  naturally  did  not  wish  any  third 
person  to  know  what  was  passing  between 
them  he  did  not  entrust  this  note  to  any 
one,  but  himself  placed  it  between  the 
leaves  of  an  Herodotus  which  he  knew 
that  Kenrick  would  use  at  the  next  school. 
He  had  barely  put  it  there  when  a  boy  who 
wanted  an  Herodotus  happened  to  come 
into  the  class-room,  and  seeing  Kenrick's 
lying  on  the  table,  coolly  walked  off  with 
it,  after  the  manner  of  boys,  regardless  of 
the  inconvenience  to  which  the  owner 
might  be  put.  As  this  boy  was  reading  a 
different  part  of  Herodotus  from  that  which 
Kenrick  was  reading,  Walter's  note  lay 
between  the  leaves  where  it  had  been 
placed,  unnoticed.  When  the  book  was 
done  with,  the  boy  forgot  it,  and  left  it  in 
school,  where,  after  kicking  about  for  some 
days  unowned,  it  was  consigned  with  other 
stray  volumes  to  a  miscellaneous  cupboard, 
where  it  lay  undisturbed  for  years.  Ken- 
rick supposed  that  it  was  lost,  or  that  some 
one  had  '  bagged '  it ;  and,  unknown  to 
Walter,  his  note  never  reached  the  hands 
for  which  it  had  been  destined.  In  vain 
he  waited  for  a  reply ;  in  vain  he  looked 
for  some  word  or  sign  to  show  that  Ken- 
rick had  received  his  letter.  But  Kenrick 
still  met  him  in  perfect  silence,  and  with 
averted  looks  ;  and  Walter,  surprised  at 
his  obstinate  unkindness,  thought  that  he 
could  do  nothing  more  to  disabuse  him  of 
his  false  impression,  and  was  the  more 
ready  to  forgo  a  friendship  which  by  every 
honourable  means  he  had  endeavoured  to 
retain. 

Poor  Kenrick !  he  felt  as  much  as 
Walter  did  that  he  had  lost  one  of  his 
truest  and  most  pleasant  friends,  and  he, 
too,  often  yearned  for  the  old  intercourse 
between  them.  Even  his  best  friends, 
Power,  Henderson,  and  Whalley,  all  thought 
him  wrong  ;  and  in  consequence  a  coolness 


rose  between  them  and  him.  He  felt 
thoroughly  miserable,  and  did  not  know 
where  to  turn ;  yet  none  the  less  he 
ostentatiously  abstained  from  making  the 
slightest  overture  to  Walter ;  and  whereas 
the  two  boys  might  have  enjoyed  together 
many  happy  hours,  they  felt  a  continual 
embarrassment  at  being  obliged  to  meet 
each  other  very  frequently  in  awkward 
silence,  and  apparent  unconsciousness  of 
each  other's  presence.  This  silent  annoy- 
ance recurred  continually  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  They  threw  away  the  golden 
opportunity  of  smoothing  and  brightening 
for  each  other  their  schoolboy  years.  It  is 
sad  that  since  true  friends  are  so  few,  such 
slight  differences,  such  trivial  misunder- 
standings, should  separate  them  for  years. 
If  a  man's  penitence  for  past  follies  be 
humble  and  sincere,  his  crimes  and  failings 
may  well  be  buried  in  a  generous  oblivion  ; 
but,  alas  !  his  own  friends,  and  they  of  his 
own  household,  are  too  often  the  last  to  for- 
give and  to  forget.  Too  often  they  do  not 
condone  the  fault  till  years  of  unhappiness 
and  disappointment  have  intervened;  till 
the  wounds  which  they  have  inflicted  are 
cicatrized ;  till  the  sinner's  loneliness  has 
taught  him  to  look  for  other  than  human 
sympathy ;  till  he  is  too  old,  too  sorrowful, 
too  heartbroken,  too  near  the  Great  White 
Throne,  to  expect  any  joy  from  human 
friendship,  or  any  consolation  in  human 
love. 

Twice  did  chance  throw  the  friends  into 
situations  in  which  a  reconciliation  would 
have  been  easy.  Once,  when  the  school 
was  assembled  to  hear  the  result  of  some 
composition  prizes,  they  found  themselves 
accidentally  seated,  one  on  each  side  of 
Power.  The  mottos  on  the  envelopes 
which  were  sent  in  with  the  successful 
exercises  were  always  read  out  before  the 
envelope  was  opened,  and  in  one  of  the 
prizes  for  which  there  had  been  many 
competitors,  the  punning  motto  E£oi>(ria£w, 
told  them  at  once  that  Power  had  again 
achieved  a  brilliant  success.  The  Great 
Hall  was  always  a  scene  for  the  triumphs 
of  this  happy  boy.  Both  Walter  and  Ken- 
rick turned  at  the  same  moment  to  con- 
gratulate him,  Walter  seizing  his  right 
hand,  and  Kenrick  his  left.  Power,  after 
thanking  them  for  their  warm  congratula- 
tions, grasped  both  their  hands,  and  drew 
them  towards  each  other.  Kenrick  was 
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aware  of  what  he  meant,  and  his  heart 
fluttered  as  he  now  hoped  to  regain  a  lost 
friend ;  but.  just  at  that  moment  Walter's 
attention  happened  to  be  attracted  by 
Eden,  who,  though  sitting  some  benches 
off,  wished  to  telegraph  his  congratulations 
to  Power.  Unfortunately,  therefore,  Walter 
turned  his  head  away,  before  he  knew  that 
Kenrick's  hand  was  actually  touching  his. 
He  did  not  perceive  Power's  kind  intention 
until  the  opportunity  was  lost ;  and  Ken- 
rick,  misinterpreting  his  conduct,  had 
flushed  with  sudden  pride,  and  hastily 
withdrawn  his  hand. 

On  the  second  occasion  Walter  had  gone 
up  the  hill  to  the  churchyard,  by  the  side 
of  which  was  a  pleasant  stile,  overshadowed 
by  aged  elms,  on  which  he  often  sat  read- 
ing or  enjoying  the  breeze  and  the  view. 
It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
look  at  Daubeny's  grave,  to  see  if  the  stone 
had  yet  been  put  up.  He  found  that  it  had 
just  been  raised,  and  he  was  sorrowfully 
reading  the  inscription,  when  a  footstep 
roused  him  from  his  mournful  recollections. 
A  glance  showed  him  that  Kenrick  was 
approaching,  evidently  with  the  same 
purpose.  He  came  slowly  to  the  grave 
and  read  the  epitaph.  Their  eyes  met  in 
a  friendly  gaze.  A  sudden  impulse  to 
reconciliation  seized  them  both,  and  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  shaking  hands,  when 
three  boys  came  sauntering  through  the 
churchyard ; — one  of  them  was  the  ill- 
omened  Jones.  The  association  jarred  on 
both  their  minds,  and  turning  away  without 
a  word  they  walked  home  in  different 
directions. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH 

EDEN'§    TROUBLES 

Et  tibi  quse  Samios  diduxit  littera  ramos, 
Surgenten  dextro  monstravit  limite  callem. 
PERS.  iii.  56. 

There  has  the  Samian  Y's  instructive  make, 
Pointed  the  road  thy  doubtful  foot  should  take  ; 
There  warned  thy  raw  and  yet  unpractised  youth, 
To  tread  the  rising  right-hand  path  of  truth. 

BREWSTER. 

THEY  went  home   in   different   directions, 
and    morally    too    their    paths    henceforth 


were  widely  diverse.  The  Pythagoreans 
chose  the  letter  Y  as  their  symbol  for  a 
good  and  evil  life.  The  broad,  sloping, 
almost  perpendicular  left-hand  stroke  is  an 
apt  emblem  for  the'  facile  downward  descent 
into  Avernus  ;  the  precipitous  and  narrow 
right-hand  stroke  aptly  presents  the  slippery, 
uphillward  struggle  of  a  virtuous  course.  I 
remember  to  have  seen,  as  a  child,  another 
and  a  similar  emblem  which  impressed  me 
much.  On  the  one  side  of  the  picture  a 
snail' was  slowly  creeping  up  a  steep  path  ; 
on  the  other  a  stag  rushed  and  bounded 
unrestrained  down  the  sheer  proclivities  of 
a  wide  and  darkening  hill.  Improvement 
is  ever  slow  and  difficult ;  degeneracy  is 
too  often  startlingly  rapid.  From  hence- 
forth, as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see 
hereafter,  Walter  was  progressing  from 
strength  to  strength,  adding  to  faith  virtue, 
and  to  virtue  temperance,  and  to  temperance 
knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  brotherly  kind- 
ness, and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity — 

Springing  from  crystal  step  to  crystal  step 
Of  the  bright  air  ; — 

while  poor  Kenrick  was  gradually  descend- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  into  darkness  and 
despair. 

Yet  he  loved  Walter,  and  sighed  for  the 
old  intimacy,  while  he  was  daily  abusing 
his  character  and  affecting  to  scorn  his 
conduct.  In  short,  a  change  came  over 
Kenrick.  There  had  always  been  a  little 
worm  at  the  root  of  his  admiration  of  and 
affection  for  Walter.  It  was  jealousy.  He 
did  not  like  to  hear  him  praised  so  loudly 
by  his  friends  and  schoolfellows ;  and 
besides  this  he  was  vexed  that  Walter, 
Henderson,  and  Power,  were  more  closely 
allied  to  each  other  '  than  to  him.  He 
had  struggled  successfully  against  these 
unworthy  feelings  so  long  as  Walter  was 
his  friend,  but  now  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  him  they 
grew  up  with  tremendous  luxuriance.  And 
he  was  so  thoroughly  in  the  wrong,  and  so 
obstinate  in  persisting  to  misunderstand 
and  misrepresent  his  former  friend,  that 
gradually,  by  his  pertinacity  and  injustice, 
he  alienated  the  regards  of  all  those  who 
had  once  been  his  chosen  companions. 
Even  Whalley  grew  cool  towards  him.  He 
had  to  look  elsewhere  for  associates,  and 
unhappily  he  looked  in  the  wrong  direction. 
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Meanwhile  Walter,  although  he  con- 
stantly grieved  at  the  loss  of  a  friend,  was 
otherwise  very  happy.  The  boys  at  St. 
Winifred's  were  not  overworked  ;  there 
was  enough  work  to  stimulate  but  not  to 
oppress  them,  and  Walter's  work  grew 
more  promising  every  day.  He  was  fond 
of  praise,  and  Mr.  Percival,  while  he  always 
took  care  so  to  praise  him  as  to  obviate 
the  danger  of  conceit,  was  not  so  scant  of 
his  approbation  as  most  men  are.  His 
warm  and  generous  appreciation  encouraged 
and  rewarded  Walter's  exertions,  so  that 
he  was  quite  the  *  star'  of  his  form.  Many 
other  boys  did  well  under  Mr.  Percival. 
There  was  a  bright  and  cheerful  emulation 
among  them  all,  and  they  took  especial 
pains  with  their  exercises,  which  Mr. 
Percival  varied  in  every  possible  way,  so 
as  to  call  out  the  imagination  and  the 
fancy,  to  exercise  both  the  reason  and 
the  understanding,  and  to  test  the  powers 
of  attention  and  research.  His  method 
was  so  successful  that  it  was  often  a  real 
pleasure  to  look  over  the  exercises  of  his 
form,  and  he  had  adopted  one  plan  for 
keeping  up  the  boys'  interest  in  them, 
which  was  eminently  useful.  All  the  best 
exercises,  if  they  attained  to  any  positive 
excellence,  were  sent  to  Dr.  Lane ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  half-year,  a  number,  printed 
opposite  to  the  boy's  name,  showed  how 
often  he  had  thus  been  '  sent  up  for  good.' 
If  in  one  fortnight  four  separate  exercises 
were  so  sent  up,  the  form1  obtained,  by  this 
proof  of  industry,  the  remission  of  an  hour's 
work,  and  as  this  honour  could  never  be 
cheaply  won  it  was  highly  prized.  Now 
two  or  three  times  Walter's  unusually 
brilliant  exercises  had  been  the  chief  con- 
tribution towards  winning  these  remitted 
hours,  and  this  success  caused  him  double 
happiness,  because  it  necessarily  made  him 
a  general  favourite  with  the  form.  Hender- 
son (who  had  only  got  a  single  remove 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  but  had 
worked  so  hard  in  his  new  form  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  his  purpose  of  winning  a 
remove  during  the  term,  and  so  being 
again  in  the  same  division  with  Walter), 
did  his  best  to  earn  the  same  distinction, 
but  he  .only  succeeded  when  the  exercise 
happened  to  be  an  English  one,  and  on  a 
subject  which  gave  some  opportunity  for 
his  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  He  generally 
contrived  to  introduce  some  purely  fictitious 


'  Eastern  Apologue '  as  he  called  it ;  and 
as  he  rarely  managed  to  keep  the  correct 
oriental  colouring,  his  combinations  of 
Sultans,  Tchokadars,  Odalisques,  and  white 
bears,  were  sometimes  so  inexpressibly 
absurd  that  Mr.  Percival,  to  avoid  fits  of 
laughter,  was  obliged  to  look  over  his 
exercises  alone.  Nor  were  his  eccentricities 
always  confined  to  his  English  themes ; 
his  Latin  verses  were  occasionally  no  less 
extraordinary,  and  in  one  set,  on  the  suicide 
of  Ajax,  the  last  few  lines  consisted  of  frag- 
mentary words  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  numerous  starts — a  phenomenon  which 
he  explained  to  Mr.  Percival  in  the  gravest 
manner  possible,  by  saying  that  here  the 
voice  of  Ajax  was  interrupted  by  sobs  ! 

Happy  in  his  work,  Walter  was  no  less 
happy  in  his  play.  The  glorious  mid-day 
bathes  on  the  hard  sparkling  yellow  sands 
when  the  sea  was  smooth  as  the  blue  of 
heaven,  and  clear  as  transparent  glass — 
the  long  afternoons  on  the  green  and  sunny 
cricket  field — the  strolls  over  the  mountains, 
and  lazy  readings  under  a  tree  in  the 
fragrant  fir -groves — all  invigorated  him, 
and  gave  to  his  face  the  health,  and  to  his 
heart  the  mirth,  which  told  of  an  innocent 
life  and  a  vigorous  frame. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he 
escaped  troubles  of  his  own,  and  his  first 
trouble  arose  out  of  the  kind  boyish  protec- 
torate which  he  had  established  over  little 
Eden's  interests. 

His  rescue  of  Eden  from  the  clutches 
of  a  bad  lot  was  one  of  Walter's  proudest 
and  gladdest  reminiscences.  Instead  of 
moping  about  miserable  and  lonely,  and 
rapidly  developing  into  a  rank  harvest  the 
evil  seeds  which  his  tormentors  had  tried 
to  plant  in  his  young  heart,  Eden  was  now 
the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Secure  from  most 
annoyances  by  possessing  the  refuge  of 
Power's  study,  and  the  certainty  of  Walter's 
help,  he  soon  began  to  assert  his  own 
position  among  all  the  boys  of  his  own 
age  and  standing.  No  longer  crushed 
and  intimidated  by  bullying  and  bad 
companions,  he  was  lively,  happy,  and 
universally  liked,  but  never  happier  than 
when  Walter  and  Power  admitted  him,  as 
they  constantly  did,  into  their  own  society. 

Harpour  and  Jones,  in  their  hatred 
against  Walter,  had  an  especial  reason  to 
keep  Eden  as  far  as  they  could  under 
subjection,  in  addition  to  their  general 
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propensity  to  bully  and  domineer.  They 
did  not  care  to  torment  him  when 
Walter  was  present,  because  with  him,  in 
spite  of  their  hostility,  they  felt  it  wise  to 
maintain  an  armed  neutrality.  But  when- 
ever Walter  was  absent,  they  felt  themselves 
safe.  None  of  the  other  boys  in  their 
dormitory  interfered  except  Henderson, 
and  his  interposition,  though  always  gener- 
ous, was  both  morally  and  physically 
weaker  than  Walter's.  He  would  not, 
indeed,  allow  any  positive  cruelty,  but  he 
was  not  thoughtful  or  stable  enough  to  see 
the  duty  of  interfering  to  prevent  other  and 
hardly  less  tolerable  persecutions. 

It  so  happened  that  at  a  game  of  cricket 
Walter  by  accident  had  received  a  blow 
on  the  knee  from  the  cricket-ball  bowled 
by  Franklin,  who  was  a  tremendously  hard 
and  swift  bowler.  The  hurt  which  this 
had  caused  was  so  severe  that  he  was 
ordered  by  Dr.  Keith  to  sleep  on  the 
ground-floor  in  the  cottage  for  a  fortnight, 
in  order  to  save  him  the  exertion  of  run- 
ning up  and  down  so  many  stairs.  The 
opportunity  of  this  prolonged  absence  was 
maliciously  seized  by  the  tyrants  of  No.  10  ; 
but  Eden  bore  up  far  more  manfully  than 
he  had  done  in  the  old  days.  He  was 
quite  a  different,  and  a  far  braver  little 
fellow,  thanks  to  Walter,  than  he  had  been 
the  term  before ;  and,  looking  forward  to 
his  friend's  speedy  return,  he  determined 
to  bear  his  troubles  without  saying  a  word 
about  them.  He  was  far  more  bullied 
during  this  period  than  Henderson  knew 
of,  for  some  of  the  threats  and  commands 
by  which  he  was  coerced  were  given  in 
Henderson's  absence,  as  he  was  allowed 
to  sit  up  half  an  hour  later  than  those  in 
the  form  below.  For  instance,  Eden  was 
ordered  never  to  look  at  a  book  or  to  finish 
learning  his  lessons  in  the  bedroom ;  and 
he  was  strictly  forbidden  to  get  up  until 
the  second  bell  rang  in  the  morning.  If 
he  disobeyed  these  orders,  he  was  soused 
with  water,  pelted  with  shoes,  and  beaten 
with  slippers,  and  on  the  whole  he  found 
it  better  to  be  content  to  lose  place  in 
form,  and  to  get  impositions  for  missing 
chapel,  than  to  attempt  to  brave  these 
hindrances.  When,  however,  he  had  been 
late  two  mornings  running,  Henderson  got 
the  secret  out  of  him,  and  at  once  entreated 
Harpour  and  Jones  to  abandon  this  cruelty, 
throwing  out  hints  that  if  they  refused,  he 


would  take  some  measures  to  get  it  stopped 
by  one  of  the  monitors.  If  Eden  had  been 
plucky  enough  to  embrace  his  natural  right 
of  obtaining  protection  from  one  of  his  own 
school-fellows  in  the  sixth,  he  would  have 
been  efficiently  defended.  Appealing  to  a 
monitor  in  order  to  secure  immunity  from 
disgraceful  and  wholly  intolerable  bullying 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  telling  a 
master ;  and  although  the  worst  boys  tried 
to  get  it  traditionally  regarded  as  an  un- 
mitigated form  of  sneaking,  yet  the  public 
opinion  of  the  best  part  of  the  school  would 
have  been  found  to  justify  it.  But  the  two 
bullies  knew  that  Eden  would  never  have 
the  heart  to  venture  on  this  appeal ;  and 
although  they  desisted  from  this  particular 
practice  at  Henderson's  request,  they  knew 
that  he  was  too  wavering  a  character,  and 
too  fond  of  popularity  to  be  easily  induced 
to  make  them  his  open  enemies.  If  Eden 
had  only  told  Walter,  he  knew  that  Walter 
would  have  sheltered  him  from  unkindness 
at  all  hazards ;  but  he  was  a  thoroughly 
grateful  child,  and  did  not  wish  to  get 
Walter  into  any  difficulties  on  his  account. 
So,  in  schoolboy  phrase,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him  but  to  { grin  and  bear  it ' ; 
which  he  heroically  did,  earnestly  longing 
for  Walter's  return  to  the  dormitory  as  for 
some  golden  age.  But  his  trials  were  not 
over  yet. 

Is  there  in  human  nature  an  instinctive 
cruelty?  That  there  is  in  it — when  ill- 
trained — an  absorbing  selfishness,  a  total 
absence  of  all  tenderness  and  delicate  con- 
sideration, is  abundantly  obvious.  But 
besides  this,  there  is  often  an  astonishing 
and  almost  incredible  tendency  to  take 
positive  pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  pain. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  Jones  and  Harpour 
were  bad  boys,  as  I  have  shown  already, 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  and  yet  the 
real  enjoyment  which  they  felt  in  making 
little  Eden's  life  miserable  is  an  inexplicable 
phenomenon.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  mere  sight  of  the  little  boy,  his 
tender  age,  his  delicate  look,  his  extreme 
gentleness  and  courtesy  of  manner,  and 
the  mute  appealing  glance  in  his  blue  eyes, 
would  have  sufficed  to  protect  him  from 
wanton  outrage.  It  did  suffice  with  most 
boys  ;  but  if  anything,  it  added  zest  and 
piquancy  to  the  persecutions  of  those  two 
big  bullies. 

Reader,    have    you    ever    been    '  taken 
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prisoner '  ?  that  is  to  say,  have  you  ever 
been  awaked  from  a  sweet  sleep  by  feeling 
an  intolerable  agony  in  your  right  toe,  and 
finding  that  it  is  caused  by  somebody 
having  tied  a  string  tight  round  it  without 
waking  you,  and  then  pulling  the  said 
string  with  all  his  force?  If  not,  con- 
gratulate yourself  thereupon,  and  accept 
the  assurance  of  one  who  has  undergone 
it,  that  the  pain  caused  by  this  process  is 
absolutely  excruciating.  It  was  this  pain 
which  made  Eden  start  up  with  a  scream 
during  one  of  the  nights  I  speak  of,  and 
the  cry  rose  in  intensity  as  he  grew  fully 
awake  to  the  sensation. 

'  Hallo  !  what's  the  row,  Eden  ? '  said 
Henderson,  starting  up  in  bed ;  but  the 
child  could  only  continue  his  screams,  and 
Henderson,  springing  out  of  bed,  stumbled 
against  the  string,  and  instantly  (for  the 
trick  was  a  familiar  one)  knew  what  was 
being  done.  As  quick  as  thought  he  seized 
the  string  with  his  right  hand  and,  by  pull- 
ing it  towards  Eden,  slackened  the  horrible 
tension  of  it,  while  with  his  left  hand  he 
rapidly  took  out  a  knife  from  his  coat 
pocket  and  cut  the  cord  in  two. 

Jones  and  Harpour,  tittering  at  the 
success  of  their  machination,  were  standing 
with  the  string  in  their  hands  just  outside 
the  door  in  the  passage,  and  the  sudden 
jerk  showed  them  that  the  string  was 
severed. 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,'  said  Henderson 
to  them,  with  the  most  deliberate  emphasis, 
'  I  don't  care  if  you  do  lick  me  for  telling 
you  the  truth,  but  you  two  are  just  a  couple 
of  the  greatest  brutes  in  the  school.' 

'What's  the  matter,  Flip  ?' asked  Franklin, 
from  his  bed,  in  a  drowsy  tone. 

'  Matter !  why  those  two  brutes?  said 
Henderson,  with  strong  indignation,  'have 
been  taking  poor  little  Eden  prisoner,  and 
hurting  him  awfully.' 

'  What  a  confounded  shame ! '  said 
Franklin  and  Anthony  in  one  voice ;  for 
they,  too,  though  they  were  sturdy  fellows, 
had  had  some  experience  of  the  bullies 
in  their  earlier  school  days  ;  and  of  late, 
following  Walter's  example,  they  had  always 
energetically  opposed  this  maltreatment  of 
Eden. 

'  Draw  it  mild,  you  three,  or  we'll  kick 
you,'  said  Harpour. 

*  But  we  won't  draw  it  mild,'  said 
Franklin  ;  '  it's  quite  true  ;  you  and  Jones 


are  brutes  to  bully  that   poor  little  fellow 
so.      He  never  hurt  you.' 

'  What  an  uppish  lot  you  nips  are,'  said 
Harpour  ;  '  it's  all  that  fellow  Evson's  doing. 
Hang  me,  if  I  don't  take  it  out  of  you  ; ' 
and  he  advanced  with  a  slipper  in  his  hand 
towards  Franklin. 

'  Touch  him  if  you  dare,'  said  Henderson ; 
'  if  you  do,  Anthony  and  I  will  stick  by 
him ;  and  Cradock,  you'll  see  fair  play, 
won't  you  ? ' 

'Pooh,'  said  Cradock.  'I'm  asleep. 
Fight  it  out  by  yourselves.3 

'  Never  mind  these  little  fools,  Harpour,' 
said  Jones ;  '  they're  beneath  your  notice. 
Besides,  it's  time  to  turn  off  to  sleep.'  For 
Jones  had  earned  his  soubriquet  by  always 
showing  a  particularly  large  white  feather 
when  there  was  any  chance  of  a  fray. 

4  Phew,  Jones ;  none  of  us  would  give  much 
for  you]  said  Henderson  contemptuously. 
*  Little  fools,  indeed  !  You  know  very  well 
that  you  daren't  lay  a  finger  on  the  least  of 
us,  whether  we're  beneath  your  notice  or  no. 
An  ostrich  is  a  big  bird,  but  its  white  feathers 
are  chiefly  of  use  in  helping  it  to  run  away.' 
He  went  to  Eden's  bedside,  for  the  child  was 
still  sobbing  with  pain,  and  was  evidently 
in  a  great  state  of  nervous  agitation. 

'  Never  mind,  Eden,'  he  said,  in  a  kind 
and  soothing  voice  ;  '  think  no  more  of  it  ; 
we  won't  let  them  take  you  prisoner  again.' 
And  as  he  spoke  he  took  his  place  by 
Eden's  side,  and  looked  with  angry  defiance 
at  the  two  bullies. 

*  Those  fellows  hurt  me  so,'  said  Eden, 
in   an   apologetic   tone,   bravely  trying   to 
check  his  tears.     '  Oh,  I  wish  Evson  would 
come  back.' 

'  He  is  coming  back  in  a  night  or  two  ; 
his  knee  is  nearly  well.  I  haven't  helped 
you  enough,  poor  little  fellow.  I'm  so 
sorry.  I  say,  you  brutes]  he  continued, 
raising  his  voice,  'next  time  you  bully 
Eden,  I'll  tell  Somers  as  sure  as  fate.' 

*  Tell    away     then,'     jeered     Harpour  ; 
c  better  go  and  tell  him  before  your  shoes 
wear  out.' 

'Ah,  you'll  change  your  tone,  Master 
Harpour,  when  you've  been  well  whopped,' 
answered  Henderson. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  Somers  or  any 
one  else  whop  me,'  said  Harpour,  in  an 
extremely  '  Ercles  vein  ' ;  '  by  Jove  !  Lane 
himself  shouldn't  do  it.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  ! ' 
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'  I'll  «  oh,  indeed  "  you  ! '  said  Harpour, 
getting  out  of  bed ;  but  here  Cradock 
interfered,  seized  Harpour  with  his  brawny 
arm,  and  said — 

*  There,  that's  badgering  enough  for  one 
night.      Do  let  a  fellow  go  to  sleep.' 

Harpour  got  into  bed  again,  and  Hen- 
derson, once  more  reassuring  Eden  that  he 
should  not  be  again  molested,  followed  his 
example.  But,  half  with  fright  and  half 
with  pain,  the  poor  boy  lay  awake  most  of 
the  night,  and  when  he  did  fall  asleep  he 
constantly  started  up  again  with  troubled 
dreams. 

Next  morning,  the  two  parties  in  the 
dormitory  would  hardly  speak  to  each 
other.  They  rose  at  daggers  drawn,  and 
in  the  highest  dudgeon.  Henderson  was 
glad  Anthony  and  Franklin  had  openly 
espoused  the  right  side,  and  was  pleased 
at  anything  which  drew  them  out  of  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  other  two. 
This  wasn't  by  any  means  a  pleasant 
state  of  things  for  Jones  and  Harpour, 
and  it  made  them  hate  Eden,  the  innocent 
cause  of  it,  more  than  ever.  Moreover, 
Harpour,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  be 
openly  bearded,  did  not  choose  to  let  *  the 
reins  of  despotism  slip  so  easily  out  of  his 
hands,  and  determined  to  avenge  himself 
yet,  and  to  show  that  neither  entreaties 
nor  threats  should  prevent  him  from  being 
as  great  a  bully  as  he  chose. 

*  Understand  you,   Henderson,'  he  said, 
while  they  were  dressing,  '  that   I  shall  do 
exactly    what    I    like    to    that    little    muff 
there.' 

Eden  reddened  and  said  nothing  ;  but 
Henderson,  looking  up  from  his  wash-hand 
basin,  replied — 'And  understand  you,  Har- 
pour, that  if  you  bully  him  any  more,  I'll 
tell  the  head  of  the  school.' 

Harpour  made  a  spring  at  Henderson  to 
thrash  him  for  these  words,  but  again  the 
burly  Cradock  interposed,  saying,  good- 
humouredly,  as  he  put  himself  in  Harpour's 
way,  'There,  stop  squabbling,  for  good- 
ness3 sake,  you  two,  and  let's  have  a  little 
peace.  Flip,  you  shut  up.' 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH 

EDEN'S  TROUBLES 

Alas  !  how  easily  things  go  wrong  ! 

And  there  follows  a  mist"  and  a  weeping  rain, 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again  ! 

GEO.  MACDONALD,  Phantasies. 

EDEN  felt  an  immeasurable  delight  when 
Walter  was  allowed  to  come  back  to  the 
dormitory,  and  now  he  thought  himself 
happy  in  a  perfect  security  from  further 
torment.  • 

But  the  two  tyrants  had  other  views. 
Harpour,  at  once  passionate  and  dogged, 
was  not  likely  to  forget  that  he  had  been 
thwarted  and  defied  ;  and  if  he  had  been 
so  inclined,  Jones  would  not  have  allowed 
him  to  do  so,  but  kept  egging  him  on  to 
show  his  contempt  for  the  younger  and 
weaker  boys  who  had  tried  to  check  his 
bullying  propensities.  On  the  last  occa- 
sion when  he  had  ordered  Eden  to  go  to 
Dan's,  Eden  had  taken  Walter's  advice, 
and  firmly  refused  to  go.  Harpour  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  compel  him,  but  he 
threw  out  some  significant  threats  which 
filled  the  little  boy  with  vague  alarm  and 
weighed  heavily  on  his  spirits.  He  did 
not  tell  any  one  of  these  threats,  hoping 
that  they  would  end  in  nothing,  and,  in 
case  of  any  emergency,  trusting  implicitly 
on  Walter  for  a  generous  and  efficient  pro- 
tection. 

But  the  threats  did  not  end  in  nothing. 

One  night,  after  the  others  had  fallen 
asleep,  Eden,  feeling  quite  free  from  all 
anxiety,  was  sleeping  more  soundly  and 
sweetly  than  he  had  done  for  a  fortnight, ' 
when  a  blaze  of  light,  flashing  suddenly 
upon  his  eyes,  made  him  start  up  in  his 
bed.  Harpour  and  Jones  were  taking  this 
opportunity  to  fulfil  their  threats  of  frighten- 
ing him.  At  the  foot  of  his  bed  stood  a 
figure  in  white,  with  a  hideous,  deformed 
head,  blotched  with  scarlet ;  bending  over 
him  was  another  white  figure,  with  an  enor- 
mous black  face,  holding  over  its  head  a 
shining  hand. 

In  an  instant  the  boy  fell  back,  pale  as 
death,  uttering  a  shriek  so  shrill  and 
terrible,  so  full  of  wildness  and  horror, 
that  every  other  boy  in  the  dormitory 
sprang  up,  alarmed  and  wide  awake. 

Walter  and  Henderson  leaped  out  of  bed 
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immediately ;  and  to  Walter,  who  was  un- 
prepared, the  start  of  surprise  at  what  he 
saw  was  so  sudden,  that  for  a  moment  he 
stood  absolutely  paralysed  and  bewildered, 
because  the  shock  on  the  nerves  had  pre- 
ceded the  recognition,  though  by  an  in- 
finitesimally  short  time.  But  Henderson, 
who  knew  how  Jones  and  Harpour  had 
been  going  on,  and  what  their  threats  had 
been,  instantly,  and  before  the  abrupt  and 
unusual  spectacle  had  power  to  unnerve  him, 
saw  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and,  spring- 
ing out  upon  the  figure  which  stood  at 
the  end  of  Eden's  bed,  tore  the  mask 
away,  stripped  off  the  sheet,  and  dis- 
played Jones's  face  before  he  had  time 
to  hide  it,  administering,  as  he  did  so,  a 
hearty  blow  on  Jones's  chest,  which  made 
that  hero  stagger  several  paces  back. 

Although  Walter  saw  almost  at  once  the 
trick  that  was  being  played  with  masks, 
sheets,  and  phosphorus,  yet  the  sudden 
shock  upon  his  nerves  not  being  absolutely 
co-instantaneous  with  the  discovery,  pro- 
duced on  him  the  effect  of  utter  dizzi- 
ness and  horror.  Henderson's  prompt 
and  vigorous  onslaught  aroused  him  to  a 
sense  of  the  position,  and  with  a  fierce  ex- 
pression of  disgust  and  anger,  he  bounded 
upon  Harpour,  who,  being  thus  suddenly 
attacked,  dropped  upon  the  floor  the  dark 
lantern  which  he  held,  and  hastily  re- 
treated, flinging  the  sheet  over  Walter's 
head. 

Walter  had  barely  disentangled  himself 
from  the  folds  of  the  sheet,  when  an 
exclamation  from  Henderson  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  the  boys  in  the  room, 
and  brought  them  flocking  round  Eden's 
bed.  Henderson  had  picked  up  the  dark 
lantern,  and  was  kneeling  with  it  over 
the  unconscious  boy,  whose  face  was  so 
ashy  white,  and  who,  after  several  sharp 
screams,  had  sunk  into  so  deep  a  swoon,  that 
Henderson,  unused  to  such  sights,  naturally 
exclaimed — 

<  Good  God  !  you've  killed  him.' 

'  Killed  him  ?  '  repeated  the  others,  stand- 
ing aghast. 

'  Pooh !  he's  only  fainted,  you  little 
fools,'  said  Jones,  who  hurried  up  to  look 
in  Eden's  face.  '  Here,  we'll  soon  bring 
him  to  ;  Harpour,  just  get  us  some 
water.' 

'You  shan't  touch  him,  you  shan't  come 
near  him,'  said  Walter,  furiously ;  *  stand 


back,  you  hateful  bullies.  Henderson  and 
I  will  attend  to  him ;  and,  depend  upon  it, 
you  shall  give  account  for  this  soon. 
What !  you  will  come  ? '  he  continued, 
shaking  Jones's  arm  violently,  and  then 
flinging  him  back  as  easily  as  though  he 
had  been  a  child ;  '  if  either  you  or 
Harpour  come  near  the  bed,  I'll  fetch 
Robertson  instantly.  Eden  would  go  off 
again  in  a  swoon,  if  he  saw  such  brutes  as 
you  when  he  recovered.' 

In  such  a  mood  Walter  was  not  to  be 
resisted.  The  two  plotters,  picking  up 
their  masks,  retired  somewhat  crestfallen, 
and  sat  down  on  their  beds,  while  the 
rest,  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  adopted 
every  means  they  knew  to  recall  Eden's 
fluttered  and  agitated  senses. 

But  his  swoon  was  deeper  than  they 
could  manage,  and,  growing  too  violently 
alarmed  to  trust  themselves  any  longer, 
Henderson  and  Walter  proposed  to  carry 
him  to  the  sick-room,  and  put  him  at  once 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Keith.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Jones  and  Harpour  entreated, 
threatened,  implored  them  to  delay  a 
little  longer,  lest  by  taking  Eden  to  the 
sick-room,  their  doings  should  be  dis- 
covered. Wholly  disregarding  all  they 
said,  the '  two  boys  uplifted  their  still 
fainting  friend,  and  when  Harpour  at- 
tempted to  interfere  between  them  and 
the  door,  Cradock  and  Franklin,  now 
thoroughly  sickened  by  their  proceedings, 
pulled  him  aside  and  let  them  pass. 

Dr.  Keith  instantly  administered  to 
Eden  a  restorative,  and  after  receiving 
from  Walter  a  hurried  explanation  of  the 
circumstances,  gently  told  the  boys  that 
they  would  be  only  in  the  way  there,  that 
Eden  was  evidently  in  a  critical  position, 
and  that  they  had  better  return  at  once  to 
their  dormitories. 

Walter  and  Henderson,  when  they  re- 
turned, were  assailed  by  the  others  with 
eager  inquiries,,  to  which  they  could  only 
give  gloomy  and  uncertain  answers.  They 
would  not  vouchsafe  to  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  Jones  or  Harpour,  but  met  all 
their  remarks  with  resolute  silence.  But 
before  he  went  to  sleep,  Walter  said,  '  I 
may  as  well  let  you  fellows  know  that  I 
intend  to  report  you  to  Somers  to-morrow.' 

*  Then  you'll  be  a sneak,'  observed 

Harpour. 

'It    is    not   sneaking  to   prevent  brutal 
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bullying  like  yours,  by  giving  others  the 
chance  of  stopping  it,  and  preventing 
little  chaps  like  poor  Eden,  whom  you've 
nearly  frightened  to  death,  from  being  so 
shamefully  treated.  Anyhow,  sneaking  or 
not,  I'll  do  it.J 

f  If  you  do  tell  Somers,  look  out  for  your- 
self—that's all.' 

'  I'm  not  afraid,'  was  the  brief  retort. 

Harpour  knew  that  he  meant  what  he 
said,  and,  being  now  desperate,  he  got  up 
half  an  hour  earlier  next  morning  to  try 
and  extort  from  him,  by  main  force,  a 
promise  to  hold  his  tongue  about  the 
affair  of  the  night  before.  If  he  had  at 
all  understood  Walter's  character,  he  might 
have  saved  himself  this  very  superfluous 
trouble. 

Walter  was  awoke  by  a  shake  from 
Harpour,  who,  with  Jones,  was  standing  by 
his  bed.  He  saw  what  was  coming,  for 
Harpour,  who  had  a  pair  of  braces  tightly 
knotted  in  his  hand,  briefly  opened  the 
proceedings  by  saying,  '  Are  you  going  to 
sneak  about  me,  or  not  ? ' 

'  To  sneak — no  ;  to  tell  the  head  of  the 
school — yes.' 

'Then,  by  Jove,  you  shall  have  some- 
thing worth  telling  ;  I'll  take  my  revenge 
out  of  you  beforehand.  I  shall  be  sent 
away — think  of  that.' 

'  So  much  the  better.  One  bully  the 
less.' 

'  Oh,  that's  your  tune  ?  Take  that.'  The 
buckle  of  the  brace  descended  sharply  on 
Walter's  back,  drawing  blood ;  the  next 
instant  he  had  wrested  it  out  of  Harpour's 
hand,  and  returned  the  blow. 

The  scuffle  had  awoke  the  rest.  Walter 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  was  hurrying  on 
his  trousers  and  slippers,  when  Harpour 
knocked  him  down. 

1  Fair  play,  Harpour,'  said  Henderson 
and  Franklin,  angrily,  seizing  Harpour's 
arms ;  *  you're  surely  not  going  to  fight 
him,  Walter  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  see  fair  play,  you  fellows ;  Cradock, 
you  will,  won't  you  ?  Fair  play  is  all  I 
want.  Flip,  you  see  that  Jones  tries  no 
mean  dodge.  Now,  Harpour,  are  you 
ready  ?  Then  take  that.5 

Walter  hit  him  a  steady  blow  in  the 
face,  and  the  fight  between  these  unequally- 
matched  combatants  —  a  boy  not  fifteen 
against  a  much  stronger  boy  of  seventeen 
— began.  The  result  could  not  be  dubious. 


Walter  fought  with  indomitable  pluck ;  it 
was  splendid  to  see  the  sturdiness  with 
which  he  bore  up  under  the  blows  of 
Harpour's  strong  fist,  which  he  could  only 
return  at  intervals.  "He  was  tremendously 
punished,  while  Harpour  was  barely  touched, 
except  by  one  well-directed  blow  which 
flashed  the  fire  out  of  his  eyes.  At  last  he 
dealt  Walter  a  heavy  blow  full  on  the  fore- 
head ;  the  boy  reeled,  caught  hold  of  the 
washhand-stand  to  stay  his  fall,  and  dragged 
it  after  him  on  the  floor  with  a  thundering 
crash,  dashing  the  jug  and  basin  all  to 
shivers. 

The  smash  brought  in  Mr.  Robertson, 
whose  rooms  were  nearest  to  No.  10.  He 
opened  his  eyes  in  amazement  as  he  came 
in.  On  one  of  the  beds  lay  the  two  masks 
and  dark  lantern  which  had  been  used  to 
frighten  Eden  •  on  the  floor,  supported  by 
Franklin  and  Henderson,  sat  poor  Walter, 
his  nose  streaming  with  blood,  and  his  face 
horribly  bruised  and  disfigured;  Harpour 
sheepishly  surveyed  his  handiwork ;  and 
Jones,  on  the  first  alarm,  had  rushed  back 
to  bed,  covered  himself  with  blankets,  and 
lay  to  all  appearance  fast  asleep. 

'Evson!  what's  all  this?'  asked  the 
master  in  astonishment. 

Walter,  sick  and  giddy,  was  in  no 
condition  to  answer ;  but  the  position  of 
affairs  was  tolerably  obvious. 

'Is  this  your  doing?'  asked  Mr. 
Robertson  of  Harpour,  very  sternly,  point- 
ing to  Walter. 

'  He  hit  me  first.' 

'Liar,'  said  Henderson,  glaring  up  at 
him. 

'  Hush,  sir ;  no  such  language  in  my 
presence,'  said  Mr.  Robertson.  '  Cradock, 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  big  fellow  like 
you  could  stand  by,  and  see  Harpour  thus 
cruelly  misuse  a  boy  not  nearly  his  size  ? ' 

'  It  was  a  fight,  sir.' 

'  Fight ! '  said  Mr.  Robertson  ;  '  look  at 
those  two  boys,  and  don't  talk  nonsense  to 
me.' 

'  I  oughtn't  to  have  let  them  fight,  I 
know,'  said  Cradock ;  '  and  I  wish,  sir, 
you'd  put  Harpour  and  Jones  into  another 
room,  they're  always  bullying  Eden,  and  it 
was  for  him  that  Evson  fought.' 

'  Harpour,'  said  Mr.  Robertson,  '  you  are 
absolutely  despicable  ;  a  viler  figure  than 
you  present  at  this  moment  could  not  be 
conceived.  I  shall  move  you  to  another 
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dormitory,  where  some  monitor  can  restrain 
your  brutality  ; '  and,  meanwhile,  I  confine 
you  to  gates  for  a  month,  and  you  will 
bring  me  up  one  hundred  lines  every  day 
till  further  notice.' 

He  was  leaving  the  room,  but  catching 
sight  of  Walter,  he  returned,  and  said, 
kindly,  '  Evson,  my  poor  boy,  I'm  afraid 
you're  sadly  hurt ;  I'm  truly  sorry  for  you  ; 
you  seem  to  have  been  behaving  in  a  very 
noble  way,  and  I  honour  you.  Henderson, 
I  think  you'd  better  go  with  him  to  Dr. 
Keith,'  he  continued  ;  for  Walter,  though 
he  heard  what  was  said,  was  too  much  hurt 
and  shaken  to  speak  a  word. 

*  Come,  Walter,'  said  Henderson,  gently 
helping  him  to  rise  ;    '  I,  hope   you're   not 
very  much  hurt,    old    fellow.     That   brute 
Harpour  won't  trouble  you  again,  anyhow  ; 
nor  his  parasite  Jones.      Lean  on  my  arm. 
Franklin,  you  come  and  give  Walter  your 
arm,  too.' 

They  helped  him  to  the  sick-room,  for 
he  could  barely  trail  his  legs  after  him. 
Dr.  Keith  laid  him  down  quietly  on  a  sofa, 
put  some  arnica  to  the  bruises  on  his  face, 
and  told  him  to  lie  still  and  go  quietly  to 
sleep.  *  He  is  not  very  much  hurt,'  he 
said,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  boys  ; 
1  but  the  fall  he  has  had  is  quite  sufficiently 
serious  in  its  consequences  to  render 
absolute  rest  necessary  to  him  for  some 
days.  You  may  come  and  see  him  some- 
times.' 

'And  now,  you  fellow,  Harpour,'  said 
Henderson,  re-entering  the  dormitory  ;  '  as 
you've  knocked  up  Evson,  and  half  killed 
Eden,  /'//  tell  Somers.  Do  you  hear? 
and  I  hope  he'll  thrash  you  till  you  can't 
stand.' 

*  He  daren't ;  Robertson's  punished  me 
already.' 

*  He  dare,  and  will ;  you  won't  get  off 
so  lightly  as  all  that.' 

'  You're  a  set  of  sneaks  ;  and  I'll  be  even 
with  you  yet,'  growled  Harpour,  too  much 
cowed  to  resent  Henderson's  defiance. 

Henderson  laughed  scornfully  ;  and 
Cradock  said,  'And  /'//  tell  the  whole 
school  what  bullies  you've  been,  Harpour 
and  Jones.' 

'  And  /,'  said  Franklin  ;  '  I  don't  envy 
you  two.' 

'The  school  doesn't  consist  altogether 
of  such  softs  as  your  lot,  luckily,'  answered 
Harpour, 


'  Softs  or  not,  we've  put  a  spoke  in 
your  wheel  for  the  present,'  answered 
Franklin ;  '  I  congratulate  you  on  the  rich 
black  eye  which  one  of  the  softs,  half  your 
size,  has  given  you.' 

'  They're  not  worth  snarling  with, 
Franklin,'  said  Henderson  ;  '  we  shall  be 
rid  of  him  and  Jones  from  No.  10  hence- 
forth ;  that's  one  blessing.' 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH 

A  TURBULENT  SCHOOL  MEETING 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments, 
And  virtue  have  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 
MILTON'S  Comus. 

NEXT  morning,  after  second  school,  Power 
went  to  see  how  Eden  and  Walter  were 
getting  on.  He  opened  the  door  softly, 
and  they  did  not  observe  his  entrance. 

Eden,  very  pale,  and  with  an  expression 
of  pain  and  terror  still  reflected  in  his  face, 
lay  in  a  broken  and  restless  sleep.  Walter 
was  sitting  as  still  as  death  by  the  head  of 
the  bed.  A  book  lay  on  his  knees,  but  he 
had  not  been  reading.  He  was  in  a 
'  brown  study,'  and  the  dreamy  far-off  look 
with  which  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
vacancy  showed  how  his  thoughts  had 
wandered.  It  was  the  same  look  which 
attracted  Power's  attention  when  he  first 
saw  Walter  in  chapel,  and  which  had  shown 
him  that  he  was  no  common  boy.  It 
often  made  him  watch  Walter,  and  wonder 
what  cotild  be  occupying  his  thoughts. 

It  was  looking  at  poor  little  Eden  that 
had  suggested  to  Walter's  mind  the  train 
of  thought  into  which  he  had  fallen.  As 
he  saw  the  child  tossing  uneasily  about, 
waking  every  now  and  then  to  half- 
consciousness  with  a  violent  start,  occa- 
sionally delirious,  and  to  all  appearance 
seriously  ill — as  he  thought  over  Dr. 
Keith's  remark,  that  even  when  he  was 
quite  well  again  his  nervous  system  would 
be  probably  found  to  have  received  a  shock 
of  which  the  effects  would  never  be  obliter- 
ated during  life,  he  could  not  help  fretting 
very  bitterly  over  the  injury  and  suffering 
of  his  friend.  And  his  own  spirits  were 
greatly  shaken.  It  was  of  little  matter 
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that  every  time  he  raised  his  hand  to  cool 
his  forehead,  or  ease  the  throbbing  of  his 
head,  he  felt  how  much  he  was  bruised, 
cut,  and  swollen,  or  that  the  looking-glass 
showed  him  a  face  so  hideously  disfigured  ; 
he  knew  that  this  would  grow  right  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  he  cared  nothing  for  it. 
But  when  Harpour's  blow  knocked  him 
down,  he  had  dashed  his  head  with  some 
violence  on  the  floor,  and  this  had  hurt 
him  so  much  and  made  him  feel  so  ill, 
that  Dr.  Keith  was  not  without  secret  fears 
about  the  possibility  of  a  concussion  of  the 
brain.  Yet  all  the  sorrow  which  Walter 
now  felt  was  for  Eden,  and  he  was  not 
thinking  of  himself. 

He  was  mentally  staring  face  to  face  at 
the  mystery  of  human  cruelty  ^d  malice. 
The  little  boy,  whose  fine  qualities  so  few 
besides  himself  had  discovered,  was  lying 
before  him  in  pain  and  nervous  prostra- 
tion, solely  because  malignant  unkindness 
seemed  to  give  pleasure  to  two  bad,  brutal 
fellows.  Walter  had  himself  rescued  Eden 
by  his  consistent  kindness  from  being 
bullied,  corrupted,  tormented — yet  appar- 
ently to  little  purpose.  That  the  poor 
boy's  powers  would  be  decidedly  injured  by 
this  last  prank  was  certain.  Dr.  Keith  had 
dropped  mysterious  hints,  and  Walter  had 
himself  heard  how  wild  and  incoherent 
were  Eden's  murmurs.  If  he  should 
become  an  idiot  ?  O  God  !  that  men  and 
boys  should  have  such  hearts  ! 

And  then  and  there  Walter,  while  yet  a 
boy,  solemnly  and  consciously  recorded  an 
unspoken  vow  that  he  at  least,  till  death, 
would  do  all  that  lay  in  his  own  power  to 
lighten,  not  to  increase,  the  sum  of  human 
misery  ;  that  he  would  study  all  things  that 
were  kind,  and  gentle,  and  tender-hearted, 
in  his  dealings  with  others  ;  that  he  would 
ever  be  on  the  watch  against  wounding 
thoughts,  and  uncharitable  judgments, 
and  unkind  deeds ;  above  all,  that  he 
would  strive  with  all  his  power  against  the 
temptation  to  cutting  and  sarcastic  words, 
against  calumny,  and  misrepresentation, 
against  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness.  These  were  the  noble 
thoughts  and  high  resolves  which  were 
passing  through  the  boy's  mind  when 
Power's  quiet  footstep  entered  the  room. 

Power  stopped  for  a  minute  to  look  at 
the  somewhat  saddening  picture  in  the 
darkened  room ; — Walter  still  as  death. 


deep  in  thought,  his  chin  leaning  on  his 
hand,  and  his  face  presenting  an  uncouth 
mixture  of  shapes  and  colours  as  he  sate 
by  Eden's  bed-side  ;  and  Eden  turning  and 
moaning  in  an  unrefreshing  sleep. 

Walter  started  from  his  reverie  and 
smiled,  as  Power  noiselessly  approached. 

'My  poor  Walter,  how  marked  you 
are!' 

'  Oh,  never  mind,  it's  nothing.  I  had  a 
good  cause,  and  it's  done  good.' 

'  Poor  fellow  !  But  how's  Arty  ?  He 
looks  wretchedly  ill.' 

*  He's  in  a  sad  way  I'm  afraid,   Power,' 
said  Walter,  shaking  his  head. 

'  I  hope  he'll  be  all  right  soon.' 

*  Yes,  I  hope  so  ;  but  we  shall  have  to 
take  great  care  of  him.' 

'  Poor  child,  poor  child  ! '  said  Power, 
bending  over  him  compassionately. 

*  Has    Flip  told   Somers   of   Harpour  ? 7 
asked  Walter. 

'  I  don't,  know  whether  you  are  quite  up 
to  hearing  school  news  yet  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes !  tell  me  all  about  it,'  said 
Walter,  eagerly. 

'  Well,  I've  no  good  news  to  tell.  It's  a 
case  of  Trevor  TTOVO>  TTOVOV  <j6e/oet,  as  Percival 
said  when  I  told  him  about  you  and  Eden. 
By  the  bye,  he  sent  all  sorts  of  kind 
messages,  and  will  come  and  see  you.' 

4  Thanks  ; — but  about  Harpour  ?  ' 

{  Well,  Flip  meant  to  tell  Somers,  but 
the  whole  thing  spread  over  the  school  at 
once,  before  morning  chapel  was  well  over  ; 
so,  Dimock  being  head  of  Robertson's 
house,  thought  it  was  his  place  to  take  it 
up.  He  sent  for  Harpour  in  the  class- 
room, and  told  him  he  meant  to  cane  him 
for  his  abominable,  ruffianly  conduct ;  but 
before  he'd  begun,  Harpour  seized  hold  of 
the  cane,  and  wouldn't  let  it  go.  Luckily 
Dimock  didn't  fly  into  a  rage,  nor  did  he 
let  himself  down  by  a  fight  which  Harpour 
wanted  to  bring  on.  He  simply  let  go  of 
the  cane  quite  coolly,  and  said,  '"Very 
well,  Harpour,  it  would  have  been  a  good 
deal  the  best  for  you  to  have  taken  quietly 
the  caning  you  so  thoroughly  deserve  ;  as 
you  don't  choose  to  do  that,  I  shall  put 
the  matter  in  Somers'  hands.  I'm  glad 
to  be  rid  of  the  responsibility."  ' 

<  Did  it  end  there  ?  ' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  the  school  are  in  a 
ferment.  You  know  the  present  monitors, 
and  particularly  Somers,  aren't  popular ; 
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now  Harpour  is  popular,  although  he's 
such  a  brute,  because  he's  a  great  swell  at 
cricket  and  the  games.  I'm  afraid  we 
shall  have  a  regular  monitorial  row.  The 
monitors  have  convened  a  meeting  this 
morning  to  decide  about  Harpour ;  and, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
the  school  got  up  a  counter-meeting.' 

'Don't  any  of  the  masters  know  about 
Eden  ? ' 

'  Not  officially,  though  I  should  think 
some  rumours  must  have  got  to  them.' 

'  But  surely  it's  very  odd  that  the  school 
should  side  with  Jones  and  Harpour,  after 
the  shameful  mischief  they've  done  ? ' 

*  Odd,  d priori  ;  but  lots  of  things  always 
combine  to  make  up  a  school  opinion,  you 
know ;  the  fellows  just  catch  up  what  they 
hear  first.  But  who  do  you  think  is  fore- 
most champion  on  the  school  side — stirring 
them  up  to  resist,  abusing  you,  abusing 
Flip,  abusing  the  monitors,  and  making 
light  of  Harpour's  doings  ? ' 

Walter  asked  'Who?'  but  he  knew 
beforehand  that  Power's  answer  would 
be— 

'  Kenrick  ! ' 

After  this  he  said  nothing,  but  put  his 
hand  wearily  to  his  head,  which,  in  his 
weak  state,  was  aching  violently  with  the 
excitement  of  the  news  which  Power  had 
told  him. 

1  Ah,  I  see,  Walter,  you're  not  quite  well 
enough  yet  to  be  bothered.  I'll  leave  you 
quiet.  Good-bye.' 

'  Good-bye.  Do  come  again  soon,  and 
tell  me  how  things  go  on.' 

Strolling  out  from  the  sad  sick-room  into 
the  court,  Power  was  attracted  into  the 
great  school-room  by  the  sound  of  angry 
voices.  Entering,  he  found  half  the 
school,  and  all  the  lower  forms,  collected 
round  the  large  desk  at  which  the  head- 
master usually  sat.  A  great  many  were 
talking  at  once,  and  every  tongue  was 
engaged  in  discussing  the  propriety,  in  this 
instance,  of  any  monitorial  interference. 

'  Order,  order,'  shouted  one  or  two  of 
the  few  fifth-form  fellows  present ;  '  let's 
have  the  thing  managed  properly.  Who'll 
take  the  chair  ? ' 

There  was  a  general  call  |br  Kenrick, 
and  as*  he  was  one  of  the  highest  fellows  in 
the  room,  he  got  into  the  chair,  and  amid 
a  general  silence  delivered  his  views  of  the 
present  affair. 


'  You  all  know,'  he  said,  '  that  Dimock 
meant  to  cane  Harpour  because  he  played 
off  a  joke  against  one  of  the  fellows  last 
night.  Harpour  refused  to  take  the  caning, 
and  the  monitors  are  holding  a  meeting 
this  morning  to  decide  what  to  do  about 
Harpour.  Now  /  maintain  that  they've  no 
right  to  do  anything  ;  and  it's  very  import- 
ant that  we  shouldn't  let  them  have  just 
their  own  way.  The  thing  was  merely  a 
joke.  Who  thinks  anything  of  just  putting 
on  a  mask  in  fun,  to  startle  another  fellow  ? 
one  constantly  hears  of  its  being  done 
merely  to  raise  a  laugh,  and  we  must  all 
have  often  seen  pictures  of  it.  Of  course, 
in  this  case,  every  one  is  extremely  sorry  for 
the  consequences,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  tfato,  and  nobody  has  any  right  to 
judge  of  the  act  because  it  has  turned  out  so 
unluckily.  I  vote  that  we  put  the  question — 
"Have  the  monitors  any  right  to  interfere?'" 

Loud  applause  greeted  the  end  of  Ken- 
rick's  speech,  and  the  little  bit  at  the  end 
about  separating  an  act  from  its  conse- 
quences told  wonderfully  among  the  boys. 
They  raised  an  almost  unanimous  cry  of 
*  Well  done,  Ken,'  « quite  right,'  «  Harpour 
shan't  be  caned.' 

Henderson  had  been  watching  Kenrick 
with  an  expression  of  intense  anger  and 
disdain.  At  the  end  of  his  remarks,  he 
sprang,  rather  than  rose  up,  and  immediately 
began  to  pour  out  an  impetuous  answer. 
His  first  words,  before  the  fellows  had 
observed  that  he  meant  to  speak,  were 
drowned  in  the  general  uproar ;  and  when 
they  had  all  caught  sight  of  him,  an  expres- 
sion of  decided  disapprobation  ran  round 
the  throng  of  listeners.  It  did  not  make 
him  swerve  in  the  slightest  degree.  Look- 
ing round  scornfully  and  steadily,  he  said — 

'  I  know  why  some  of  you  hiss.  You 
think  I  told  Dimock  of  Harpour.  As  it 
happens,  I  didn't;  but  I'm  neither  afraid 
nor  ashamed  to  tell  you  all,  as  I  told 
Harpour  to  his  face,  that  I  had  fully 
intended  to  do  it, — or  rather  I  meant  to 
tell,  not  Dimock,  but  Somers.  Will  you 
let  me  speak  ? '  he  asked,  angrily,  as  his 
last  sentence  was  interrupted  by  a  burst  of 
groans,  commenced  by  a  few  of  those 
whose  interests  were  most  at  stake,  and 
taken  up  by  the  mass  of  ignorant  boys. 

Power  plucked  Henderson  by  the  sleeve, 
and  whispered,  <  Hush,  Flip ;  go  on,  but 
keep  your  temper,' 
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'  I've  as  much  right  to  speak — if  this  is 
meant  for  a  school  meeting — as  Kenrick  or 
any  one  else ;  and  what  I  have  to  say  is 
this  : — Kenrick  has  been  merely  throwing 
dust  in  your  eyes,  misleading  you  altogether 
about  the  true  state  of  the  case.  It's  all 
very  fine,  and  very  easy  for  him  to  talk  so 
lightly  of  its  being  "  a  joke,"  and  "  a  bit  of 
fun,"  and  so  on  ;  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  whether  he  believes  that  ?  and  whether 
he's  not  just  hunting  for  popularity,  and 
mixing  up  with  it  a  few  private  spites  ?  and 
whether  he's  not  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
himself  at  this  moment  ?  There,  you  may 
see  that  he  is,J  continued  Henderson, 
pointing  at  him  ;  (  see  how  he  is  blushing 
scarlet,  and  looking  the  very  picture  of 
degradation.' 

Here  Kenrick  started  up,  and  most  iras- 
cibly informed  Henderson  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  sit  there  and  be  slanged  by  him, 
and  that  as  he  was  in  the  chair,  he  would 
not  let  Henderson  go  on  any  more  unless  he 
cut  short  his  abuse  ;  and  while  Kenrick  was 
saying  this,  in  which  he  entirely  carried  the 
meeting  with  him,  Power  again  whispered, 
'  You're  getting  too  personal,  Flip  ; — but  go 
on  ;  only  say  no  more  about  Kenrick  — 
though  I'm  afraid  it's  all  true.' 

1  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  will  say  this,'  con- 
tinued Henderson  ;  whose  flow  of  words 
was  rather  stopped  by  his  having  been 
pulled  up  so  often  ; — *  and  I  ought  to  know, 
for  I  was  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  I 
appeal  to  Anthony  and  Franklin,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  dormitory,  to  say  if  it  isn't 
true.  It  wasn't  a  joke.  It  wasn't  meant 
for  a  joke.  It  was  a  piece  of  deliberate, 
diabolical ' 

*  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! '  began  a  few  of  Harpour's 
claqueurs,  and  the  chorus  was  again  swelled 
by  a  score  of  others. 

*  I    repeat  it  — of  deliberate,  diabolical 
cruelty,  chosen  just  because  there  was  no- 
thing more  cruel  they  dared  to  do.     And,' 
he  said,  speaking  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  to 
make  himself  heard  over  the  clamour,  '  the 
fellows  who  did    it    are  a    disgrace  to  St. 
Winifred's,  and  they  deserve  to  be  caned 
by  the  monitors,  if  any  fellows  ever  did.' 

He  sate  down  amid  a  storm  of  disapproba- 
tion, but  his  look  never  quailed  for  an 
instant,  as  he  glanced  steadily  round,  and 
noticed  how  Kenrick,  though  in  favour 
with  the  multitude,  and  so  much  higher  in 
the  school,  did  not  venture  to  meet  his  eye. 


And  he  was  more  than  compensated  for  the 
general  disfavour,  by  feeling  Power's  hand 
rest  on  his  shoulder,  and  hearing  him 
whisper,  * That's  famous,  Flip ;  you're  a 
dear  plucky  fellow.  Walter  himself  couldn't 
have  done  it  more  firmly.' 

Then  Belial -like,  rose  Mackworth,  per- 
fectly at  his  ease,  intending  as  much 
general  mischief  as  lay  in  his  power,  and 
bent  on  saying  as  many  unpleasant  things 
as  he  could.  In  this,  however,  his  bene- 
volent views  were  materially  frustrated  by 
Henderson,  who  made  his  contemptuous 
comments  in  a  tone  sufficiently  loud  to  be 
heard  by  many,  and  quite  distinctly  enough 
to  disconcert  Mackworth's  oratory. 

1  As  the  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down 
has  poured  so  many  bottles  of  wrath  '— 

*  Bottles    of   French  varnish,'  suggested 
Henderson — 'on    our   heads    generally,    I 
must  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
reply.      His  speech  consisted  of  nothing  but 
rabid  abuse,  without  a  shred  of  argument.' 
— '  Rabid    fact  without  a  shred  of  fudge,' 
interpolated  Henderson. 

'  If  for  every  trifling  freak  fellows  were 
to  be  telling  the  monitors,  we  had  better 
inaugurate  at  once  the  era  of  sneaks  and 
cowards.' 

'  Era  of  sham  polish  and  fiddlestick  ends,' 
echoed  Henderson  ;  and  Mackworth,  who 
had  every  intention  of  making  a  very 
flourishing  speech,  was  so  disconcerted  by 
this  unwonted  pruning  of  his  periods,  that 
he  somewhat  abruptly  sat  down,  muttering 
anathemas  on  Henderson,  and  flustered 
quite  out  of  his  usual  bland  manner. 

*  Something  has  been  said  about  coward- 
ice  and    sneaking,'  said    Whalley,  getting 
up.      '  I   should  like  to  know  whether  you 
think  it  more  cowardly  to  fight    a    fellow 
twice  one's  size,  and   to  mark  him  pretty 
considerably  too  '  (a  remark  which  Whalley 
unceremoniously  emphasised  by  pointing  at 
Harpour's  black  eye),  '  or  to  lay  a  plot  to 
frighten    in    the  dark    a    mere  child,  very 
nervous    and    very  timid,  who    has    never 
harmed  any  one  in  his  life  ?  ' 

Next,  Howard  Tracy,  addressing  the 
meeting,  running  his  hand  occasionally 
through  his  hair,  'would  put  the  question 
on  a  different  footing  altogether.  As  to 
what  had  been  done  to  Eden,  he  stood  on 
neutral. ground,  and  gave  no  opinion.  But 
who,  he  asked,  were  these  monitors  that 
they  should  thrash  any  one  at  all?  He 
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had  never  heard  that  they  were  of  parti- 
cularly good  families,  or  that  they  had 
anything  whatever  which  gave  them  a 
claim  to  interfere  with  other  fellows.  The 
question  was,  whether  a  parcel  of  monitors 
were  to  domineer  over  the  school  ? ' 

'The  question  was  nothing  of  the  kind,' 
said  Franklin  very  bluntly  ;  *  it  was,  whether 
big  bullies,  like  Harpour,  were  to  be  at 
perfect  liberty  to  frighten  fellows  into  idiots, 
or  beat  them  into  mummies,  at  their  own 
will  and  pleasure  ?  That  was  the  only 
question.  Harpour  or  Somers — bullies  or 
monitors — which  will  you  have,  boys  ? ' 

And  after  this  arose  a  perfect  hubbub 
of  voices.  Some  got  up  and  ridiculed  the 
monitors ;  others  extolled  Harpour,  and 
tried  to  make  out  that  he  was  misused  for 
being  called  to  account  for  a  mere  frolic ; 
others  taunted  Evson  and  Henderson  with 
a  conspiracy  against  their  private  enemies. 
On  the  whole,  they  were  nearly  unanimous 
in  agreeing  that  the  school  should  prevent 
the  monitors  from  any  exercise  of  their 
authority. 

And  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  hubbub, 
Power  rose,  '  in  act  more  graceful,'  and 
there  was  an  immediate  and  general  call 
for  silence.  To  the  great  majority  of  the 
boys,  Power  was  hardly  known  except  by 
name  and  by  sight ;  but  his  school  successes, 
his  rare  ability,  his  stainless  character,  and 
many  personal  advantages,  commanded  for 
him  the  highest  admiration.  His  numerous 
slight  acquaintances  in  the  school  all  liked 
his  pleasant  and  playful  courtesy,  and  were 
proud  to  know  him ;  his  few  friends  enter- 
tained for  him  an  almost  extravagant 
affection.  His  ancient  name,  his  good 
family,  and  the  respect  due  to  his  high 
position  in  the  school,  would  alone  have 
been  sufficient  to  gain  him  a  favourable 
hearing ;  but,  besides  this,  he  had  hitherto 
come  forward  so  little,  that  there  was  a 
strong  curiosity  to  see  what  line  he  would 
take,  and  how  he  would  be  able  to  speak. 
There  were  indeed  a  few  who  were  most 
anxious  to  silence  him  as  quickly  as  possible, 
knowing  what  effect  his  words  would  be 
likely  to  produce ;  and  when  he  began, 
they  raised  several  noisy  interruptions  ;  but 
Kenrick,  for  very  shame,  was  obliged  at 
first  to  demand  for  him  the  attention  which, 
after  the  first  sentence  or  two,  his  quiet, 
conciliatory,  and  persuasive  manner  effect- 
ually secured. 


Reviewing  the  whole  tumultuary  discus- 
sion, he  began  by  answering  Kenrick.  After 
alluding  to  the  long  course  of  bullying 
which  had  been  ended  in  this  manner,  he 
appealed  to  the  common  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing whether  the  thing  could  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  joke,  when  they  remembered  Eden's 
tender  age,  and  highly  susceptible  nature  ? 
Was  it  not  certain,  and  must  it  not  have 
been  obvious  to  the  bullies,  that  serious,  if  not 
desperately  dangerous  results  must  follow  ? 
What  those  results  had  been  was  well  known, 
and  in  describing  what  he  had  seen  of  them 
in  the  sick-room  only  half  an  hour  before, 
Power  made  a  warm  appeal  to  their  feelings 
of  pity  and  indignation — an  appeal  which 
every  one  felt  to  be  manly,  and  which  could 
not  fail  of  being  deeply  touching,  because  it 
was  both  simple  and  natural. 

'Then,'  said  Power,  'the  next  speaker 
talked  about  sneaking  and  cowardice.  Well, 
those  charges  had  been  answered  by 
Whalley,  and,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  his 
friends  Evson  and  Henderson,  he  perhaps 
nee^i  hardly  condescend  to  answer  them  at 
all.  His  friend  Henderson  had  been  long 
enough  among  them  to  need  no  defence, 
and  if  he  did,  it  would  be  sufficiently 
supplied  by  the  courage,  of  which  they  had 
just  seen  a  specimen.  As  for  Evson,  any 
boy  who  had  given  as  many  proofs  of 
honour  and  manliness  as  he  had  done  dur- 
ing his  two  terms  at  St.  Winifred's,  certainly 
required  no  one's  shield  to  be  thrown  over 
him.  Would  any  of  them  show  their  cour- 
age by  walking  across  the  Razor  on  some 
dark  foggy  winter's  night  ?  and  would  they 
find  in  the  school  any  other  fellow  of 
Evson's  age  who  would  not  shrink  from 
standing  up  in  a  regular  fair  fight  with 
another  of  twice  his  own  strength  and  size  ? 
Those  charges  he  thought  he  might  throw 
to  the  winds ;  he  was  sure  that  no  one 
believed  them  ;  but  there  was,  he  admitted, 
one  cowardice  of  which  his  two  friends  had 
often  been  guilty,  and  it  was  a  cowardice 
for  which  they  need  not  blush  ;  he  meant 
the  cowardice  of  being  afraid  not  to  do 
what  they  thought  right,  and  of  being  afraid 
to  do  what  they  knew  to  be  wrong.' 

In  these  remarks  Power  quite  carried 
his  audience  away  with  him ;  the  strain 
was  of  a  higher  mood  than  boys  had  often 
heard  from  boys,  and  it  was  delivered  with 
an  earnestness  that  raised  a  continuous 
applause.  This,  however,  Power  checked 
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by  going  on  speaking  until  he  was  obliged 
to  stop  and  take  breath  ;  but  then  it  burst 
out  in  the  most  unmistakeable  and  enthusi- 
astic manner,  and  entirely  drowned  the 
few  and  timid  counter-demonstrations  of 
the  J^ones  and  Mackworth  school. 

'  Now  I  have  detained  you  too  long,' 
said  Power,  'and  I  apologise  for  it  (go 
on  !  go  on  !  shouted  the  boys)  •  but  as 
so  many  have  spoken  on  the  other  side, 
and  sor  few  on  this,  perhaps  you  will  excuse 
me  (yes,  yes !).  Well,  then,  Tracy  has 
asked,  "  Who  are  the  monitors  ?  and  what 
right  have  they  to  interfere  ?  "  I  answer, 
that  the  monitors  are  our  school-fellows, 
and  are  simply  representatives  of  the  best 
form  of  public  school  opinion.  They  have 
all  been  lower  boys ;  they  have  all  worked 
their  way  up  to  the  foremost  place  ;  they 
are,  in  short,  the  oldest,  the  cleverest,  the 
strongest,  and  the  wisest  among  us.  And 
their  right  depends  on  an  authority  vol- 
untarily given  them  by  the  masters,  by 
parents,  and  by  ourselves — a  right  founded 
on  common  sense,  and  venerable  by  very 
many  years  of  success.  At  any  rate,  a 
fellow  who  behaves  as  Harpour  has  done, 
has  the  least  right  to  complain  of  this 
exercise  of  a  higher  authority.  If  he  had 
a  right — and  he  has  no  right  except  brute 
strength,  if  that  be  a  right — to  bully,  beat, 
torment,  and  perhaps  injure  for  life  a  poor 
little  inoffensive  boy,  and  by  doing  so  to 
render  the  name  of  the  school  infamous,  I 
maintain  that  the  monitors,  who  have  the 
interest  of  the  school  most  at  heart,  who 
are  ranged  ex  officio  on  the  side  of  truth, 
of  justice,  and  of  honour,  have  infinitely 
more  right  to  thrash  him  for  it.  Supposing 
that  there  were  no  monitors,  what  would 
the  state  of  the  school  be  ?  above  all,  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  younger  and 
weaker  boys  ?  they  would  be  the  absolutely 
defenceless  prey  of  a  most  odious  tyranny. 
Let  me  say  then,  that  I  most  distinctly 
approve  of  the  manner  in  which  my  friends 
have  acted ;  that  I  envy  and  admire  the 
courage  which  helped  them  to  behave  as 
they  did ;  and  that  if  the  school  attempts 
on  this  occasion  to  resist  the  exercise  of 
the  monitors'  power,  it  will  suffer  a  disgrace. 
I  oppose  Kenrick's  motion  with  all  my 
heart.  I  think  it  dangerous,  I  think  it 
useless,  and  I  think  it  most  unjust? 

A  second  burst  of  applause  followed 
Power's  energetic  words,  and  continued 


for  several  minutes.  He  had  changed  the 
opinions  of  many  who  were  present,  and 
Kenrick  felt  his  entire  sympathy  and 
admiration  enlisted  on  behalf  of  his  former 
friend.  He  would  at  the  moment  have 
given  anything  to  get  up  and  retract  his 
previous  remarks,  and  beg  pardon  for 
them.  But  his  pride  and  passion  were 
too  strong  for  him,  and  coldly  rising,  he 
put  it  to  the  meeting,  'whether  they  de- 
cided that  the  monitors  had  the  right  to 
interfere  or  not.' 

Jones,  Mackworth,  Harpour,  and  others, 
were  eagerly  canvassing  for  votes,  and  when 
Kenrick  demanded  a  show  of  hands,  a  good 
many  were  raised  on  their  side.  When 
the  opposite  question  was  put,  at  first  only 
Power,  Henderson,  Whalley,  and  Franklin 
held  up  their  hands  ;  but  they  were  soon 
followed  by  Bliss,  then  by  Anthony  and 
Cradock,  and  then  by  a  great  many  more 
who  took  courage  when  they  saw  what 
champions  were  on  their  side.  The  hands 
were  counted,  and  there  was  found  to  be 
an  equal  number  on  both  sides.  The  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  dead  silence. 

*  The  chairman  of  course  has  a  casting 
vote,'  said  Mackworth. 

Kenrick  sat  still  for  a  moment,  not 
without  an  inward  conflict ;  and  then, 
afraid  to  risk  his  popularity  with  those 
whom  he  had  now  adopted  as  his  own 
set,  he  said,  rising — 

'  And  I  give  it  against  the  right  of  the 
monitors.' 

A  scene  of  eager  partisanship  and  loud 
triumph  ensued,  during  which  Power  once 
more  stood  forward,  and  observed — 

'  You  must  allow  me  to  remind  you  that 
the  present  meeting  in  no  way  represents 
the  sense  of  the  school.  'l  do  not  see  a 
dozen  boys  present  who  are  above  the 
lowest  fifth  form  ;  and  I  do  entreat  those 
who  have  gained  this  vote  not  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  school  by 
attempting  a  collision  between  themselves 
and  the  monitors,  who  will  certainly  be 
supported  by  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  upper  fifth  forms.' 

'We  shall  see  about  that,'  answered 
Kenrick  in  a  confident  tone.  'At  any 
rate,  the  vote  is  carried.'  He  left  the 
chair,  and  the  boys  broke  up  into  various 
groups,  still  eagerly  discussing  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  question  which  had 
been  stirred. 
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'  So,  Power,'  said  Kenrick  with  a  sneer, 
which  he  assumed  to  hide  his  real  feelings, 
'  all  your  fine  eloquence  is  thrown  away, 
you  see.  We've  carried  the  day  after  all, 
in  spite  of  you.' 

*  Yes,  Ken,'  said  Power,  gently  ;  '  you've 
carried  it  quocunque  modo.  How  comes 
Kenrick  to  be  on  the  same  side  as  Jones, 
Mackworth,  and  Harpour  ? ' 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH 

THE  MONITORS 
In  the  teeth  of  clenched  antagonisms. — TENNYSON. 

THE  meeting  over,  Henderson,  who  had 
not  seen  Walter  since  the  morning,  flew 
up  to  the  sick-room  to  tell  him  the  news, 
which  he  was  sure  would  specially  interest 
him.  As  he  entered,  the  same  spectacle 
was  before  him  which  Power  had  already 
seen — little  Eden  restless,  and  sometimes 
wandering — Walter  seated  silently  by  the 
bed  watching  him,  his  legs  crossed,  and 
his  hands  clasped  over  one  knee.  The 
curtains  were  drawn  to  exclude  the  glare. 
Walter  could  read  but  little,  for  his  eyes 
were  weak  after  the  fight  ;  but  his  thoughts 
and  his  nursing  of  his  little  friend  kept  him 
occupied.  Henderson,  fresh  from  the  hot 
excitement  of  the  meeting,  was  struck  with 
the  deep  contrast  presented  by  this  pain- 
fully quiet  scene. 

He  was  advancing  eagerly,  but  Walter 
rose  with  his  finger  on  his  lip,  and  spoke 
to  him  in  a  whisper,  for  Eden  had  just 
dropped  off  to  sleep. 

Henderson  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  whispered — *  I've  such  lots  to 
tell  you ; '  and,  sitting  down  by  Walter, 
he  gave  him  an  account  of  what  had  just 
taken  place.  'You  should  have  heard 
Power,  Walter ;  upon  my  word  he  spoke 
like  an  orator,  and  regularly  bowled  the 
Harpour  lot  off  their  legs.  It's  splendid 
to  see  him  coming  out  so  in  the  school — 
isn't  it  ? ' 

*  It  is  indeed  ;  and  thanks  to  you,  too, 
Flip,  for  sticking  up  for  me.' 

'  Oh,  what  I  did  was  just  nothing.  But 
only  fancy  that  fellow  Kenrick  fighting 


against  us  like  this,  and  giving  his  casting 
vote  against  Harpour's  being  thrashed ! 
You've  no  idea,  Walter,  how  that  fellow's 
changed.' 

He  was  interrupted,  for  Eden  woke  with 
a  short  scream,  and,  starting  up  in  bed, 
looked  round  with  a  scared  expression, 
shuddering  and  moaning  as  he  fell  back 
again  on  his  pillow. 

*  Oh,  don't,  don't,  don't  frighten  me,'  he 
said    appealingly,    while    the    perspiration 
burst    out    over    his    pale    face  ;     '  please, 
Harpour,  please  don't.     Oh,  Walter,  Walter, 
do  help  me.' 

*  Hush,  my  poor,  little  fellow,  I'm  here,' 
said  Walter,  tenderly,  as  he  smoothed  his 
pillow  ;  don't  be  afraid,  Arty,  you're  quite 
safe,    and    I'm    staying    with    you.      They 
only  put  on  masks  to  frighten  you  ;  it  was 
nothing  but  that.' 

Bending  over  the  bed,  he  talked  to  him 
in  a  gentle,  soothing  voice,  and  tried  to 
make  him  feel  at  ease,  while  the  child 
flung  both  his  arms  round  his  neck,  sobbing, 
and  still  clung  tight  to  his  hand  when 
Walter  had  succeeded  in  allaying  the 
sudden  paroxysm  of  terror. 

Henderson,  deeply  touched,  had  looked 
on  with  glistening  eyes.  *  How  kind  you 
are,  Walter,'  he  said,  taking  his  other  hand, 
and  affectionately  pressing  it.  '  I  should 
just  like  to  have  Kenrick  here,  and  show 
him  what  his  new  friends  have  done.' 

'  Don't  be  indignant  against  him,  Flip. 
I  wish,  indeed,  he  would  but  come  into 
this  room,  and  make  it  up  with  us,  and  be 
what  he  once  was.  But  he  did  not  even 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  letter  I 
wrote  him,  entreating  him  to  overlook  any 
fault  I  had  been  guilty  of,  however  un- 
consciously. I  never  meant  to  wrong  him, 
and  I  love  him  as  much  as  ever.' 

*  Love  him  ! '  said  Henderson,  '  7  don't ; 
his  new  line  isn't  half  to  my  fancy.      He 
must  be  jolly  miserable,  that's  one  comfort.' 

'  Hush !  he  was  our  friend,  Flip,  re- 
member ;  indeed,  /  feel  as  a  friend  to  him 
still,  whatever  his  feelings  are  for  me.  But 
why  do  you  think  he  must  be  miserable  ? ' 

'  Because  you  can  see  in  his  face  and 
manner,  that  all  the  while  he  knows  he's 
in  the  wrong,  and  is  thoroughly  ashamed 
at  bottom.' 

'  Well,  let's  hope  he'll  come  round  again 
all  the  sooner.  Have  you  broken  with 
him,  then  ? ' 
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'Well,  nearly.  We  are  barely  civil  to 
each  other,  that's  all,  and  I  don't  suppose 
we  shall  be  even  that  now  ;  for  I  pitched 
into  him  to-day  at  the  meeting.' 

Walter  only  sighed,  and  just  then  Power 
stole  into  the  room. 

'  Hallo  ! '  he  said,  *  Flip,  I  believe  you 
and  I  shall  kill  the  invalids  between  us. 
I  just  met  Dr.  Keith  on  the  stairs,  and 
he  only  gave  me  leave  to  come  for  five 
minutes,  for  he  says  they  both  need  quiet. 
You,  I  suspect,  Master  Flip,  took  French 
leave.' 

'  I  like  that,'  said  Henderson  laughing, 
'  considering  that  this  is  your  second  visit, 
and  only  my  first.  I've  been  telling  Walter 
about  the  meeting.' 

'  The  credit — if  there  be  any — is  yours, 
Flip ;  you  broke  the  ice,  and  showed  the 
Harpourites  that  they  weren't  going  to 
carry  it  all  their  own  way,  as  they  fancied.' 

*  I'm    so    glad    you    came    out     strong, 
Power,'  said  Walter ;   *  Flip  says  you  took 
them  all  by  storm.' 

'  That's  Flip's  humbug,'  said  Power ; 
'  but,'  he  whispered,  '  if  I  did  any  good, 
it's  all  through  you,  Walter.' 

*  How  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Why,  first  of  all,  I  wasn't  going  to 
hear  animals  like  Mackworth  abuse  you  ; 
and  next,  but  for  you  I  should  have 
continued  my  old  selfish  way  of  keeping 
aloof  from  all  school  concerns.  It  cost 
me  an  effort  to  conquer  my  shyness,  but 
I  remembered  our  old  talk  on  Appenfell, 
Walter.' 

Walter  smiled  gratefully,  and  Power 
continued,  *  But  I've  come  to  tell  you  both 
a  bit  of  news.' 

« What's  that  ? '  they  asked  eagerly. 

'Why,  there's  a  notice  on  the  board, 
signed  by  Somers,  to  say  that  "All  the 
school  are  requested  to  stay  in  their  places 
after  the  master  has  left  the  room  at  two 
o'clock  calling-over." ' 

*  Whew !   what  a  row  we   shall  have ! ' 
said  Henderson. 

*  How  I  wish  I  were  well  enough  to  be 
out  now,'  said  Walter.      '  I  hate  to  be  shut 
up  while  all  this  is  going  on.' 

'  Poor  fellow,  with  that  face  ? '  said 
Power.  '  No ;  you  must  be  content  to 
wait  and  get  well.' 

'  It  isn't  the  face  that  keeps  me  in, 
Power  ;  it's  the  bang  on  the  head,  Keith 
says.' 


*  Yes ;    and  Keith  says  that  he   doesn't 
know  when  you  will  be  well  if  these  young 
chatterboxes  stay  with  you,'  said  the  good- 
humoured  doctor,  entering  at  the  moment. 
'  Vanish,  both  of  you  ! ' 

The  boys  smiled  and  bade  Walter  good- 
bye, as  they  wished  him  speedy  relief  from 
Dr.  Keith's  prison.  'And  when  do  you 
think  poor  little  Eden  may  come  and  sit 
in  my  study  again  ? '  asked  Power.  '  I 
miss  him  very  much.' 

'You  mustn't  think  of  that  for  a  long 
time,'  answered  the  doctor. 

'How  about  this  two  o'clock  affair?' 
said  Henderson,  as  they  left  the  room. 

'  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know.  Sit 
next  to  me,  Flip,  in  case  of  a  row.' 

'Are  the  monitors  strong  enough,  do 
you  think  ? ' 

'  We  shall  see.' 

The  school  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement 
and  curiosity.  At  dinner  time  nothing  else 
was  talked  of  by  the  lower  boys,  but  the 
upper  forms  kept  a  dignified  silence. 

Two  o'clock  came.  The  names  of  all 
the  school  were  called  over,  and  amid 
perfect  silence  the  master  of  the  week  left 
the  hall.  Then  Somers  stood  up  in  the 
dais  and  said — 

'  Is  Harpour  here  ? — the  rest  please  to 
keep  their  places.' 

*  I'm  here — what  do  you  want  of  me  f ' 
said  Harpour,  sulkily,  as  he  stood  up   in 
his  place. 

'  First  of  all,  I  want  to  tell  you  before 
the  whole  school  that  you  have  been  be- 
having in  a  most  shamefully  cruel  and 
blackguard  way,  and  in  a  way  that  has 
produced  disastrous  consequences  to  one 
of  the  little  fellows.  A  big  fellow  like  you 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  such 
conduct.  If  you  were  capable  of  a  blush 
you  ought  to  blush  for  it.  It  is  our  duty 
as  monitors,  and  my  duty  as  Head  of  the 
school,  to  punish  you  for  this  conduct,  as 
Dr.  Lane  has  left  it  in  our  hands  ;  and  I 
am  going  to  cane  you  for  it.  Stand  out.' 

' 1  won't.      I'll  see  you  d d  first.' 

A  sensation  ran  through  the  school  at 
this  open  defiance ;  but  Somers,  quite 
unmoved,  repeated — 

'  I  take  no  notice  of  your  words  further 
than  to  tell  you  that  if  you  swear  again 
you  shall  have  an  additional  punishment ; 
but  once  again  I  tell  you  to  stand  out.' 

Harpour  quailed  a  little  at  his  firm  tone, 
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and  at  the  total  absence  of  all  support 
from  his  followers ;  but  he  again  flatly 
refused  to  stand  out. 

'  Very  well,3  said  Somers  ;  '  you  have 
already  defied  the  authority  of  one  monitor, 
and  that  is  an  aggravation  of  your  original 
offence.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
avoided  a  scene,  but  if  your  common  sense 
doesn't  make  you  bear  the  punishment 
coolly,  you  shall  bear  it  by  force.  Will 
you  stand  out  ? — no  ? — then  you  shall  be 
made.  Fetch  him  here,  some  one,'  he 
said,  turning  to  the  sixth  form. 

The  second  monitor,  Danvers,  quietly 
seized  Harpour's  right  arm,  and  Macon, 
one  of  the  biggest  fellows  in  the  fifth  form, 
of  his  own  accord  got  up  and  seized  the 
other.  Harpour's  heart  sank  at  this,  for 
Danvers  and  the  other  were  with  him  in 
the  cricket  eleven,  and  he  was  not  as 
strong  as  either  of  them  singly. 

*  Now  mark,'  said  Somers  ;  *  caned  you 
shall  be,  to  redeem  the   character   of  the 
school ;    but    unless    you    take    it    without 
being  made  to  take   it,    your    name   shall 
also  be  immediately  struck  off  the  school 
list,  and  you  shall  leave  St.  Winifred's  this 
evening.     You'll  be  no  great  loss,   I  take 
it.     So  much  I  may  tell  you  as  a  proof 
that    the     Head -master    has     left    us    to 
vindicate  the  name  of  St.  Winifred's.' 

Seeing  that  resistance  was  useless, 
Harpour  accordingly  stood  out  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  but  not  until  'lie  had 
cast  an  inquiring  look  among  those  who 
embraced  his  side  ;  and  these,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  tolerably  numerous,  all 
looked  at  Kenrick  that  he  might  give  some 
hint  as  to  what  they  should  do.  Thus 
appealed  to,  Kenrick  rose  and  said — 

'  I  protest  against  this  caning.' 

*  You  ! '  said  Somers,  turning  contemptu- 
ously in  that  direction  ;  <  who  are  you  ? ' 

The  general  titter  which  these  words 
caused  made  Kenrick  furious,  and  he  cried 
out  angrily — - 

'  It  is  against  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  school.' 

'  We  shall  see,'  said  Somers,  with  sting- 
ing sang  froid;  *  meanwhile,  you  may  sit 
down,  and  let  the  majority  of  the  school 
speak  for  themselves,  otherwise  you  may 
be  requested  to  occupy  a  still  more  pro- 
minent position.  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  to  you  presently.' 

'  Let's  rescue  him,'  said  Kenrick,  spring- 


ing forward,  and  several  fellows  stirred  in 
answer  to  the  appeal ;  but  Macon,  seizing 
hold  of  Tracy  with  one  arm,  and  Mack- 
worth  with  the  other,  thrust  them  both 
down  on  the  floor,  and  Danvers,  catching 
hold  of  Kenrick,  swung  him  over  the  form, 
and  pinned  him  there.  The  general  laugh 
with  which  this  proceeding  was  received 
showed  that  only  a  small  handful  of  the 
school  were  really  opposed  to  the  monitors, 
and  that  most  boys  thoroughly  concurred 
with  them,  and  held  them  to  be  in  the 
right.  So  Macon  quietly  boxed  Jones's 
ears,  since  Jones  was  making  a  noise,  and 
then  told  him  and  the  others  that  they 
might  return  to  their  places. 

Crimsoned  all  over  with  shame  and 
anger,  Kenrick  sat  down,  and  Somers 
proceeded  to  administer  to  Harpour  a 
most  severe  caning.  That  worthy  quite 
meant  to  stretch  to  the  utmost  his  powers 
of  endurance,  and  made  several  scornful 
remarks  after  each  of  the  first  blows.  But 
Somers  had  no  intention  to  let  him  off 
too  easily ;  each  sneer  was  followed  by  a 
harder  cut,  and  the  remarks  were  very 
soon  followed  by  a  silent  but  significant 
wince.  It  was  not  until  a  writhe  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  sob,  and  a  sob  by  a  howl, 
that  Somers  said  to  him — 

*  Now  you  may  go.' 

And  Harpour  did  go  to  his  seat,  in  an 
agony  of  mingled  pain  and  shame.  He 
had  boasted  repeatedly  that  he  would 
never  take  a  thrashing  from  any  one ; 
but  he  had  taken  it,  and  succumbed  to  it, 
and  that  too  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
school.  He  was  tremendously  ashamed  ; 
he  never  forgot  the  scene,  and  determined 
never  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  revenging 
it. 

The  school  felt  it  to  be  an  act  of  simple 
justice,  and  that  the  punishment  was 
richly  deserved.  They  looked  on  in  stern 
silence,  and  those  lower  boys  who  had 
in  the  morning  determined  to  interfere, 
gazed  with  some  discomfiture  upon  their 
champion's  fall. 

'And  now,  Master  Kenrick,  you  stand 
here  ; — what,  no  ! — Stand  here,  sir.' 

Kenrick  only  glared  defiance. 

'  Danvers,  hand  him  here  ; '  but  Danvers 
stepped  up  to  Somers  and  whispered, 
'  Don't  be  too  sharp  on  him,  Somers,  or 
you'll  drive  him  to  despair.  Remember 
he's  high  in  the  fifth,  and  has  been 
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a  distinguished  fellow.  Don't  make  too 
much  of  this  one  escapade.' 

'All  right.  Thanks,  Danvers,'  said 
Somers ;  and  added  aloud,  in  a  less 
sarcastic  tone — '  Come  here,  Kenrick  ;  I 
merely  wish  to  speak  a  word  with  you ; ' 
and  then  Danvers  kindly  but  firmly  took 
the  boy's  arm,  and  led  him  forward. 

'You  said  the  majority  of  the  school 
denied  our  right  to  interfere  ? ' 

No  answer. 

'  Do  you  consider  yourself  in  person  to 
be  the  majority  of  the  school,  pray?' 

No  answer. 

'  We  are  all  perfectly  aware,  sir,  of 
your  meeting,  and  of  your  precious 
casting  vote.  But  you  must  be  informed 
that  a  rabble  of  shell  and  fourth-form 
boys  do  not  constitute  the  school  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  And  understand  too 
that,  even  if  the  majority  of  the  school 
had  been  against  us,  we  monitors  are  not 
quite  so  ignorant  of  our  duty  as  to  make 
that  any  reason  for  letting  a  brutal  and 
cowardly  act  of  bullying  go  unpunished. 
You  have  been  very  silly,  Kenrick,  and 
have  been  just  misled  by  conceit.  Yes, 
you  may  look  angry  ;  but  you  know  me 
of  old ;  you've  never  received  anything 
but  kindness  at  my  hands  since  the  day 
you  were  my  fag,  and  I  tell  you  again  that 
you've  just  been  misled  by  conceit.  Think 
rather  less  of  yourself,  my  good  fellow. 
You  ought  to  have  known  better.  Your 
friend  Power  has  shown  you  an  infinitely 
more  sensible  example.  You  may  sit 
down,  sir,  with  this  warning ;  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  monitors,  I  beg  to  thank 
the  other  fellows,  especially  Evson  and 
Henderson,  who  did  their  best  to  protect 
little  Eden.  They  behaved  like  thorough 
gentlemen,  and  it  would  be  well  if  more  of 
you  younger  boys  were  equally  alive  to 
the  true  honour  of  the  school,' 

'  I  wish  he'd  be  more  conciliatory,' 
whispered  Dimock  to  Danvers  ;  '  he's 
plucky  and  firm,  but  so  very  dictatorial 
and  unpersuasive.  Besides,  he's  forgotten 
to  thank  Power.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Danvers,  '  his  tone  spoils 
all.  Somers,'  he  said,  *  you've  omitted  to 
mention  Power,  and  the  fellows  will  be 
gone  in  a  minute.' 

'  I've  been  talking  so  much,  you  say  it.' 

*  Not  I ;  I'm  no  speaker. — Here,  Dimock 
will.' 


'Aye,  that'll  do.  One  minute  more, 
please,'  called  Somers,  raising  his  hand 
to  the  boys,  who,  during  this  rapidly 
whispered  conversation,  were  beginning  to 
leave  their  places. 

'  Somers  wishes  me  to  add,'  said 
Dimock,  '  that  all  the  monitors  and  many 
of  the  sixth  and  fifth  forms  wish  to  express 
our  best  thanks  to  Power  for  the  honour- 
able and  fearless  way  in  which  he  this 
morning  maintained  the  rights  and  duties 
which  belong  to  us.  You  younger  fellows 
know  very  well  that  we  monitors  extremely 
dislike  to  interfere,  that  we  do  so  only  on 
the  rarest  occasions,  and  that  we  are 
always  most  anxious  to  avoid  caning. 
You  know  that  we  never  resort  to  it  unless 
we  are  obliged  to  do  so  by  the  most 
flagrant  offences,  which  would  otherwise 
sap  the  honour  and  character  of  the  school. 
Let  us  all  be  united  and  work  together 
for  the  good  of  St.  Winifred's.  Don't  let 
any  interested  fellows  lead  you  to  believe 
that  we  either  do  or  wish  to  tyrannise. 
Our  authority  is  for  your  advantage ; — I 
appeal  to  you  whether  you  do  not  know  it.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  Dimock,'  answered  many 
voices ;  and  before  they  streamed  out  of 
the  hall,  they  gave  'three  cheers  for  the 
monitors,'  which  were,  so  heartily  re- 
sponded to,  that  the  hissing  of  Harpour, 
Kenrick,  and  others,  only  raised  a  laugh, 
which  filled  to  the  very  brim  the  bitter 
cup  of  hate  and  indignation  which  Kenrick 
had  been  forced  that  day  to  drink.  To 
be  addressed  like  that  before  the  whole 
school — snubbed,  reproved,  threatened — it 
was  intolerable  ;  that  he,  Kenrick,  high  in 
the  school,  brilliant,  promising,  successful, , 
accustomed  only  to  flattery  and  praise, 
should  be  publicly  set  down  among  a 
rabble  of  lower  boys — it  made  him  mad 
to  think  of  it. 

'A  nice  tell-tale  mess  you've  made  of 
this  business,  Power,'  he  said,  savagely, 
the  red  spot  still  lingering  on  his  cheek,  as 
he  confronted  his  former  friend ;  '  I  hope 
you're  ashamed  of  yourself. ' 

<  I,  Ken  ?  no.' 

'  Then  you  ought  to  be.' 

'  Honestly,  Ken,  who  ought  to  be  most 
ashamed — you,  the  advocate  of  Harpour 
and  his  set,  or  I,  who  merely  defended  my 
best  friend  for  behaving  most  honourably 
— as  he  always  does  ?  ' 

' Always!'  sneered  Kenrick. 
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Power  turned  on  him  his  clear  bright 
eye,  and  said  nothing  for  a  moment ;  but 
then  he  laid  his  arm  across  his  shoulder  in 
the  old  familiar  manner,  and  said,  '  You 
are  not  happy  now,  Ken,  as  you  used  to  be.3 

'  Why  the  devil  not  ? J 

Power  shook  his  head.  '  Because  your 
heart  is  nobler  than  your  acts ;  your  nature 
truer  than  your  conduct ;  and  that  is  and 
will  be  your  punishment.  Why  do  you 
nurse  this  bad  feeling  till  it  has  so  mas- 
tered you  ? ' 

Kenrick  stood  still,  his  cheeks  flushed, 
his  eyes  downcast ;  and  Power,  as  he 
turned  away,  sadly  repeated,  half  to  himself, 
the  wonderful  verse — 

'  Virtutem  videant,  intabescantque  relicta. ' 

Kenrick  understood  it ;  it  came  to  his 
heart  like  an  arrow,  and  rankled  there ; 
it  made  a  wound,  the  faithful  wound  of  a 
friend,  better  than  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  ; 
— but  the  time  of  healing  was  far  off  yet. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH 

FALLING  AWAY 

Oh  deeper  dole  ! 

That  so  august  a  spirit,  sphered  so  fair, 
Should  from  the  starry  sessions  of  his  peers, 
Decline  to  quench  so  bright  a  brilliancy 
In  hell's  sick  spume.     Ay  me,  the  deeper  dole  ! 

Tannhduser. 

IT  was  generally  on  Sundays  that  boys 
walked  in  the  croft  with  those  who  were, 
and  whom  they  wished  to  be  considered  as, 
their  most  intimate  and  confidential  friends. 
To  one  who  knew  anything  of  the  boys' 
characters,  it  was  most  curious  and  sugges- 
tive to  observe  the  groups  into  which 
they  spontaneously  formed  themselves. 
The  sets  at  St.  Winifred's  were  not  very 
exclusive  or  very  accurately  defined  ;  and 
one  boy  might,  by  virtue  of  different 
sympathies  or  accomplishments,  belong  to 
two  or  three  sets  at  once.  Still  there  were 
some  sets  whose  outermost  circles  barely 
touched  each  other ;  and  hitherto  the 
friends  among  whom  Kenrick  had  chiefly 
moved  would  never  have  associated  in- 
timately with  the  fellows  among  whom 
Harpour  was  considered  as  the  leading 
spirit. 


It  was  therefore  with  no  little  surprise 
that  Mr.  Percival,  who  with  Mr.  Paton 
passed  through  the  croft  on  his  Sunday 
stroll,  observed  Kenrick  —  not  with  his 
former  companions,  Power  or  Walter  or 
Whalley — but  arm  in  arm  with  Harpour 
and  Tracy,  and  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  other  boys  of  similar  character.  It 
immediately  explained  to  him  much  that 
had  taken  place.  He  had  heard  vague 
rumours  of  the  part  Kenrick  had  taken  at 
the  meeting  ;  he  had  heard  both  from  him 
and  from  Walter  that  they  were  no  longer 
on  good  terms  with  each  other ;  but  now  it 
was  further  plain  to  him  that  Kenrick  was 
breaking  loose  from  all  his  old  moorings, 
and  sailing  into  the  open  sea  of  wilfulness 
and  pride. 

'  What  are  you  so  much  interested  about  ?' 
asked  Mr.  Paton,  as  his  colleague  followed 
the  boys  with  his  glance. 

4 1  am  wondering  how  and  why  this 
change  has  come  over  Kenrick.' 

*  What  change  ?  ' 

'  Don't  you  see  with  whom  he  is  walking  ? 
Oh,  I  forgot  that  you  never  notice  that 
kin.d  of  outer  life  among  the  boys  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  always  do  ;  it  helps  me  to 
understand  these'  fellows,  and  do  more  for 
them  than  I  otherwise  could.' 

'You  observe  them  to  some  purpose, 
Percival,  at  any  rate,  for  your  influence 
among  them  is  wonderful  —  as  I  have 
occasion  to  discover  every  now  and  then.' 

*  But     Kenrick    puzzles     me.        "  Nemo 
repente  fuit  turpissimus"  one  used  to  think ; 
yet  that  boy  has  dropped  from  the  society 
of  such  a  noble  fellow  as  Power,  plumb 
into  the  abyss  of  intimacy  with  Harpour  ! 
There  must  be  something  all  wrong,' 

A  very  little  observation  showed  Mr. 
Percival  that  his  conjectures  about  Kenrick 
were  correct.  Clever  as  he  was,  his  work 
deteriorated  rapidly ;  the  whole  expression 
of  his  countenance  changed  for  the  worse  ; 
he  was  implicated  more  than  once  in  very 
questionable  transactions ;  he  lost  caste 
among  the  best  and  most  honourable 
fellows,  and  proportionately  gained  in- 
fluence among  the  worst  and  lowest  lot 
in  the  school,  whose  idol  and  hero  he 
gradually  became.  His  descent  was 
sudden,  because  his  character  had  always 
been  unstable.  The  pride  and  passion 
which  were  mollified  and  restrained  as  long 
as  he  had  moved  with  wise  and  upright 
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companions,  broke  forth  with  violence  when 
once  he  fancied  himself  slighted,  and  had 
committed  himself  to  a  course  which  he 
well  knew  to  be  wrong.  There  was  one 
who  conjectured  much  of  this  at  a  very 
early  period.  It  was  Kenrick's  mother ; 
his  letters  always  indicated  the  exact  state 
of  his  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  Mrs. 
Kenrick  knew  that  the  coldness  and  reck- 
lessness which  had  lately  marked  them 
were  proofs  that  her  boy  was  going  wrong. 
The  violence,  too,  with  which  he  spoke  of 
Evson,  and  the  indications  that  he  had 
dropped  his  old  friends  and  taken  up  with 
new  and  worse  companions,  filled  her  mind 
with  anxiety  and  distress  ;  yet  what  could 
she  do,  poor  lady,  in  her  lonely  home  ? 
There  was  one  thing  only  that  she  could 
do  for  him  in  her  weakness  ;  and  those 
outpourings  of  sorrowful  and  earnest 
prayer  were  not  in  vain. 

Mr.  Percival  tried  to  make  some  effort 
to  save  Kenrick  from  the  wrong  courses 
which  he  had  adopted ;  he  asked  him 
quietly  to  come  and  have  a  talk  with  him 
after  dinner ;  but  the  interview  only  made 
matters  worse.  Kenrick,  not  undated  by 
his  popularity  among  the  lower  forms  as  a 
champion  of  the  supposed  'rights'  of  the 
school,  chose  to  adopt  an  independent  and 
almost  patronising  tone  towards  his  tutor ; 
he  entered  in  a  jaunty  manner,  and  glancing 
carelessly  over  the  table,  declined  to  take 
any  of  the  fruit  to  which  the  master  invited 
him  to  help  himself.  He  determined  to  be 
as  uncommunicative  as  possible ;  avoided  all 
conversation,  and  answered  Mr.  Percival's 
questions  on  all  subjects  by  monosyllables, 
uttered  in  a  disrespectful  and  nonchalant 
tone.  Yet  all  the  while  he  despised  him- 
self, and  was  ill  at  ease.  He  knew  the 
deep  kindness  of  the  master's  intentions, 
and  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the 
interest  shown  towards  him  ;  but  it  required 
a  stronger  power  and  a  different  method 
from  his  own,  to  exorcise  from  his  heart 
the  devil  of  self-will  ;  and  besides  this,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  first  bloom 
and  novelty  of  sin,  in  the  free  exercise  of 
an  insolent  liberty,  there  is  a  sense  of 
pleasure  for  many  hearts  ;  it  is  the 
honey  on  the  rim  of  the  poison-cup,  the 
bloom  on  the  Dead-sea  apple,  the  mirage 
on  the  scorching  waste. 

Mr.  Percival  understood  him  thoroughly, 
and  saw  that  he  must  be  left  to  the  bitter 


teachings  of  experience.  Always  fond  of 
Kenrick,  he  had  never  been  blind  to  his 
many  faults  of  character,  and  was  particu- 
larly displeased  with  his  present  manner, 
which  he  knew  to  be  only  adopted  on 
purpose  to  baffle  any  approach  to  advice 
or  warning. 

'  Good  morning,  Kenrick,'  he  said,  rising 
rather  abruptly,  while  a  slight  smile  of 
pity  rested  on  his  lips. 

'  Good  morning,  sir,'  said  Kenrick ;  and 
as  he  rose  in  an  airy  manner  to  leave  the 
room,  Mr.  Percival  put  a  hand  on  each  of 
the  boy's  shoulders,  and  looked  him  steadily 
in  the  face.  Kenrick  tried  to  meet  the 
look,  not  with  the  old  open  gaze  of  frank 
and  innocent  confidence,  but  with  an 
expression  half  shrinking,  half  defiant. 
His  eyes  fell  immediately,  and  satisfied 
by  this  perusal  of  his  features  that  Kenrick 
was  going  wrong,  Mr.  Percival  said  only 
this  : — 

'  Your  face,  my  boy,  is  as  a  book  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters. ' 

Kenrick  had  tried  to  be  off-hand  and 
patronising  in  manner,  but  the  attempt  had 
failed  egregiously,  and  he  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable as  he  left  the  room  where  he  had 
so  often  met  with  kindness,  and  which  he 
never  entered  on  the  same  terms  again. 

Meanwhile  our  two  invalids,  Walter  and 
Eden,  recovered  but  slowly.  But  for  the 
kindness  of  every  one  about  them  their 
hours  would  have  passed  very  wearily  in 
the  sick-room.  Their  tedium  was  enlivened 
by  constant  visits  from  Henderson  and 
Power,  who  never  failed  to  interest  Walter 
by  their  school  news,  and  especially  by 
telling  of  those  numerous  little  incidents 
which  tended  to  show  that  although  after 
the  late  excitements  there  was  a  certain 
detumescence,  still  the  general  effect  had 
been  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  all 
constituted  authority.  Kenrick's  name  was 
sometimes  on  their  lips,  but  as  they  could 
not  speak  of  him  favourably,  and  as  the 
subject  was  a  painful  one,  they  rarely 
talked  much  about  him. 

Among  other  visitors  was  Dr.  Lane, 
who,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Lane,  showed  great 
solicitude  about  them.  The  Doctor,  who 
had  been  told  by  Dr.  Keith  that,  but  for 
Walter's  tender  nursing,  Eden's  case  might 
have  assumed  a  far  more  dangerous  com- 
plexion, lent  them  interesting  books  and 
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pictures,  and  often  came  for  a  few  minutes 
to  exchange  some  kind  words  with  them. 
Mrs.  Lane  asked  them  to  the  Lodge,  read 
to  them,  sang  to  them,  played  chess  and 
draughts  with  them,  and  often  gave  them 
drives  in  her  carriage.  These  little  gra- 
cious acts  of  simple  kindness  won  the 
hearts  of  both  the  boys,  and  hastened  their 
convalescence. 

Sometimes  Walter  was  allowed  to  take 
Eden  for  a  stroll  on  the  shore  during 
school  hours,  when  there  was  no  danger  of 
their  being  excited  or  interrupted  by  the 
boisterous  society  of  other  boys.  There 
was  one  favourite  spot  where  the  two  often 
sat  reading  and  talking.  It  was  by  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river — a  green  knoll 
sheltered  under  the  rising  hills,  to  the  very 
feet  of  which  the  little  waves  came  rippling 
musically  as  the  summer  tide  flowed  in. 
Arid  here  Eden  would  lie  down  at  full 
length  on  the  soft  grass,  and  doze  quietly, 
while  the  gentle  breeze  lifted  his  fair  hair 
from  his  forehead  with  refreshful  coolness  ; 
or  he  would  listen  while  Walter  read  to 
him  some  stirring  ballad  or  pleasant  tale. 

And  thus  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
Walter  was  himself  again,  and  Eden,  not 
long  after,  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
allowed  to  join  his  schoolfellows  in  the 
usual  routine.  He  was,  however,  removed 
with  Walter,  and  Henderson,  and  Power, 
to  another  dormitory,  which  they  had  to 
themselves  ;  and  the  promise  of  this,  re- 
lieving his  mind  from  a  constant  source  of 
dread,  helped  him  to  recover.  The  boys, 
too,  conscious  how  great  a  wrong  had  been 
done  to  him,  received  him  back  among 
them  with  unusual  consideration  and  deli- 
cate kindness.  They  pitied  him  heartily. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  do  so  when  they 
looked  at  his  wan  sad  face,  so  changed  in 
expression  ;  and  when  they  observed  his 
timid  shrinking  manner,  and  the  tremor 
which  came  over  him  at  any  sudden  sight 
or  sound.  So  every  voice  was  softened 
when  they  spoke  to  him,  and  the  manner 
of  even  the  roughest  boys  became  to  him 
affectionate  and  even  caressing.  If  any 
had  felt  inclined  to  side  with  Harpour 
against  the  monitors  before,  the  sight  of 
Eden  went  very  far  to  alter  their  convic- 
tions. 

Yet  the  poor  child  was  never  happy 
except  when  he  was  in  Walter's  society, 
and  in  Power's  study.  Even  there  he  was 


changed.  The  bright  merry  laugh  which 
once  rang  out  incessantly  was  rarely  or 
never  heard  now  ;  and  a  somewhat  sad 
smile  was  all  that  could  be  elicited  from 
him.  He  seemed,  too,  to  have  lost  for  a 
time  all  his  old  interest  in  work.  The 
form  competition  had  no  further  attraction 
for  him  ;  the  work  seemed  irksome,  and 
he  had  no  spirits  to  join  in  any  game. 
Once  Power  kindly  rallied  him  on  his 
general  listlessness,  but  Eden  only  looked 
up  at  him  appealingly,  and  said,  while  the 
weak  tears  overflowed  his  eyes,  *  Don't  be 
angry  with  me,  Power,  I  can't  help  it ; 
I  don't  feel  quite  right  yet.  Oh,  Power, 
I'm  afraid  you'll  never  like  me  again  as 
you  did.' 

'  Why,  Arty,  your  illness  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  I  should.' 

{  But,  Power,  I  shall  never  be  the  same 
as  I  once  was.  It  seems  as  if  some  light 
had  gone  out  and  left  me  in  the  dark.' 

*  Nonsense,  Arty ;  the  summer  holidays 
will  bring  you  round  again.' 

But  Eden  only  shook  his  head,  and 
muttered  something  about  Colonel  Braemar 
not  being  kind  to  him  and  his  little  sister. 

*  Do  you  think  they  would  let  you  come 
and  stay  part  of  the  holidays  with  us  ? ' 

Eden  brightened  up  in  a  moment,  and 
promised  to  write  and  ask. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-NINTH 
WALTER'S  HOLIDAYS 

Such  delights 

As  float  to  earth,  permitted  visitants, 
When  in  some  hour  of  solemn  jubilee 
The  massy  gates  of  Paradise  are  thrown 
Wide  open. — COLERIDGE,  Religious  Musings. 

IN  scenes  like  these,  part  sunshine  and 
part  storm,  the  half-year  rolled  round,  and 
brought  the  long-desired  summer  holidays. 
Once  more  the  end  of  the  half-year  saw 
Power  as  usual  brilliantly  successful,  and 
Walter  again  at  the  head  of  his  form. 
Henderson  too,  although  he  could  not 
proceed  with  Walter,  part  passu,  was 
among  the  first  six,  and  had  gained  more 
than  one  school  distinction.  But  Kenrick 
this  time  had  failed  as  he  had  never  done 
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before ;  he  was  but  fourth  in  his  form, 
and  although  this  was  the  natural  fruit  of 
his  recent  idleness,  it  caused  him  cruel 
mortification. 

The  end  of  term  did  not  pass  off  quite 
so  smoothly  and  pleasantly  as  it  generally 
did.  The  opposition  to  monitorial  authority 
which  Harpour  had  commenced,  and  Ken- 
rick  abetted,  did  not  die  away  at  once  ;  it 
left  a  large  amount  of  angry  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  numerous  boys  who  had,  each 
of  them,  influence  in  their  several  ways. 
Kenrick  himself  always  went  to  the  verge 
of  impertinence  whenever  he  could  possibly 
do  so  in  dealing  with  any  of  the  sixth,  and 
to  Soiners  his  manner  was  always  inten- 
tionally rude,  although  he  just  managed  to 
steer  clear  of  any  overt  insubordination. 
He  could  of  course  act  thus  without  the 
risk  of  incurring  any  punishment,  and 
without  coming  to  any  positive  collision. 
Many  boys  were  unfortunately  but  too 
ready  to  imitate  his  example. 

These  dissensions  did  not  positively 
break  out  on  the  prize  day,  but  they  made 
the  proceedings  far  less  pleasant  and 
unanimous  than  they  would  have  been. 
The  cheers  usually  given  to  the  head  of 
the  school  were  purposely  omitted,  from 
the  fear  of  provoking  any  counter-demon- 
stration, and  there  remained  an  uneasy 
feeling  in  many  minds.  The  success  of 
the  concert  which  was  yearly  given  by  the 
school  choir  after  the  distribution  of  prizes 
was  also  marred  by  traces  of  the  same 
dissension.  In  this  concert  Walter  had  a 
solo  to  sing,  and  although  he  sang  it  re- 
markably well  in  his  sweet  ringing  voice, 
he  was  vexed  to  hear  a  few  decided  hisses 
among  the  plaudits  which  greeted  him. 
Altogether  the  prize  day — a  great  day  at 
St.  Winifred's — was  less  successful  than  it 
had  ever  been  known  to  be. 

It  brought,  however,  one  pleasure  to 
Walter,  in  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Lawrence 
and  Lady  Power,  who  had  heard  of  him  so 
often  in  their  son's  letters,  that  they  begged 
to  be  introduced  to  him  as  soon  as  they 
arrived.  He  was  a  great  deal  with  them 
during  the  day,  and  he  helped  Power  to 
show  them  all  that  was  interesting  about 
the  school  and  its  environs.  They  saw 
Eden  too,  and  Lady  Power  kindly  pressed 
her  invitation  on  Mrs.  Braemar,  who  was 
also  present,  and  who  was  not  sorry  that 
Arty  could  stay  with  a  family  so  well  con- 


nected, and  of  such  high  position.  When 
Walter  left  them,  Power  earnestly  asked 
his  mother  what  she  thought  of  his  friend  ? 

'  He  is  the  most  charming  boy  I  ever 
saw,'  said  Lady  Power,  '  and  I  rejoice  that 
you  have  chosen  him  as  a  friend.  But 
you  don't  tell  me  anything  about  Kenrick, 
of  whom  you  were  once  so  fond ;  how 
is  that  ? ' 

'  I  am  still  fond  of  him,  mother,  but  he 
has  changed  a  good  deal  lately.'  At  that 
moment  Kenrick  passed  by  arm  in  arm 
with  Harpour,  as  though  to  confirm  Power's 
words,  and  recognised  him  with  an  ostenta- 
tiously careless  nod. 

It  was  thus  that  Walter's  first  year  at 
St.  Winifred's  ended ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
drawbacks  he  felt  that  it  had  been  a 
distinguished  and  happy  year.  He  was 
now  yearning  for  home,  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  meet  his  dear  ones  with  honest  pride. 
He  made  arrangements  to  correspond  with 
Henderson  and  Eden  in  the  holidays,  and 
Power  promised  again  to  visit  him  atSemlyn, 
on  condition  that  he  would  come  back  with 
him  and  spend  a  week  at  Severn  Park, 
that  so  there  might  be  a  double  bond  of 
union  between  them. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  the  boys  were 
swarming  into  coaches,  carriages,  brakes, 
and  every  conceivable  vehicle  which  could 
by  any  possibility  convey  them  to  the 
nearest  station.  A  hearty  cheer  accom- 
panied each  coach  as  it  rolled  off  with  its 
heavy  and  excited  freight ;  by  nine  o'clock 
not  a  boy  was  left  behind.  The  great 
buildings  of  St.  Winifred's  were  still  as 
death ;  the  footfall  of  the  chance  passer-by 
echoed  desolately  among  them.  A  strange, 
mournful,  conscious  silence  hung  about  the 
old  monastic  pile.  The  young  life  which 
usually  played  like  the  sunshine  over  it, 
was  pouring  unwonted  brightness  into 
many  happy  English  homes. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Walter 
found  himself  on  the  top  of  the  hill  which 
looks  down  over  Semlyn  Lake.  The  water 
lay  beneath  him  a  sheet  of  placid  silver; 
the  flowers  were  scattered  on  every  side  in 
their  beds  of  emerald  and  sunlit  moss ; 
the  air,  just  stirred  by  the  light  breeze,  was 
rich  and  balmy  with  the  ambrosial  scent  of 
the  summer  groves ;  and  high  overhead 
the  old  familiar  hills  reared  their  magnifi- 
cent summits  into  the  deep  unclouded  blue. 
But  Walter's  bright  eye  was  fixed  on  one 
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spot  only  of  the  enchanting  scene — the 
spot  where  the  gables  of  his  father's  house 
rose  picturesquely  on  the  slope  above  the 
lake,  and  where  a  little  bay  in  the  sea  of 
dark  green  firs  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  their 
garden,  in  which  he  could  discover  the 
figures  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  at  their 
play.  A  sense  of  unspoken,  unspeakable 
happiness  flowed  into  the  boy's  warm  heart, 
and  if  at  the  same  moment  his  eyes  were 
suffused  with  tears,  they  were  the  tears 
that  always  spring  up  when  the  fountain  of 
the  heart  is  stirred  by  any  strong  emotion 
to  its  inmost  depths — the  tears  that  come 
even  in  laughter  to  show  that  our  very 
pleasures  have  their  own  alloy. 

The  coach  was  still  behind  him  toiling 
slowly  up  the  ascent.  Leaving  it  to  convey 
his  luggage  to  the  house,  he  plunged  down 
a  green  winding  path,  ankle-deep  in  soft 
grasses  and  innumerable  flowers,  which  led 
to  his  home  by  a  short  cut  down  the 
valley,  along  the  burn-side,  and  under  the 
waving  woods.  That  sweet  woodland  path, 
cool  and  fragrant  on  the  most  burning 
summer-day,  where  he  had  often  gathered 
the  little  red  ripe  wild  strawberries  that 
peeped  out  here  and  there  from  between 
the  scented  spikes  of  golden  agrimony,  and 
under  the  white  graceful  flowers  of  the 
circoea,  was  familiar  and  dear  to  him  from 
the  earliest  childhood.  He  plunged  into 
it  with  delight,  and  springing  along  with 
joyous  steps,  reached  in  ten  minutes  the 
wicket -gate  which  led  into  his  father's 
grounds.  The  first  thing  to  see  and 
recognise  him  was  a  pet  fawn  of  his 
sister's,  which  at  his  whistle  came  trotting 
to  him  with  delight,  jingling  the  little  silver 
bell  which  was  tied  by  a  blue  riband  round 
its  neck.  Barely  stopping  to  caress  the 
beautiful  little  creature's  head,  he  bounded 
through  the  orchard  into  the  garden,  and 
the  next  instant  the  delighted  shout  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  welcomed  him  back, 
as  they  ran  up,  with  all  the  glee  of  innocent 
and  happy  childhood,  to  greet  him  with 
their  repeated  kisses. 

'  Ah,  there  are  father  and  mother,'  he 
cried,  breaking  away  from  the  laughing 
group,  as  his  mother  advanced  with  open 
arms  to  meet  him,  and  pressed  him  to  her 
heart  in  a  long  embrace. 

'  I'm  first  in  my  form,  father,'  he  said, 
looking  joyously  up  into  his  father's  face. 
'  Head  remove  again.3 


'Are  you,  Walter?  I  am  so  happy  to 
hear  it.  Few  things  could  give  me  more 
pleasure.' 

'But  that's  nothing  to  being  at  home] 
he  said,  shouting  aloud  in  the  uncontrolled 
exuberance  of  his  spirits,  and  hardly  know- 
ing which  way  to  turn  in  the  multiplicity  of 
objects  which  seemed  to  claim  his  instant 
attention. 

1  Do  come  the  rounds  with  me,  Charlie,' 
he  said  to  his  favourite  brother,  'and  let 
me  see  all  the  dear  old  places  again.  We 
shall  be  back  in  a  few  minutes.' 

'And  then,  I  daresay,  you'll  be  glad  of 
some  tea,'  said  his  mother. 

< Rather!*  said  Walter;  'let's  have  it 
out  here  on  the  lawn,  mother.' 

The  proposal  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  very  soon  the  table  was  laid  under  the 
witch  elm  before  the  house,  while  Walter's 
little  sisters  had  heaped  up  several  dishes 
with  freshly  plucked  fruit,  laid  in  the  midst 
of  flowers  and  vine  leaves,  and  Walter,  his 
face  beaming  and  his  eyes  dancing  with 
happiness,  was  asking  and  answering  a 
thousand  incessant  questions,  while  yet  he 
managed  to  enjoy  very  thoroughly  a  large 
bunch  of  grapes,  and  an  immense  plate  ol 
strawberries  and  cream. 

And  when  tea  was  over  they  still  sate 
out  in  the  lovely  garden  until  the  witch  elm 
had  ceased  to  chequer  their  faces  with  its 
rain  of  flickering  light ;  and  until  the  lake 
had  paled  from  pure  gold  to  rose-colour, 
and  from  rose-colour  to  dull  crimson,  and 
from  dull  crimson  to  silver  grey,  and  rippled 
again  from  silver  grey  into  a  deep  black 
blue,  relieved  by  a  thousand  flashing  edges 
of  molten  silver  and  quivering  gold,  under 
the  crescent  moon  and  the  innumerable 
stars.  And  the  bats  had  almost  ceased  to 
wheel,  and  in  the  moist  air  of  early  night 
the  flowers  were  diffusing  their  luscious 
sweetness,  and  the  nightingale  was  flooding 
the  grove  with  her  unimaginable  rapture, 
and  the  eager  talk  had  hushed  itself  into  a 
delicious  calm  of  happy  silence,  before  they 
moved.  It  was  a  beautiful  picture ; — the 
father  and  mother  still  youthful  enough  to 
enjoy  life  to  the  full,  happy  at  heart,  and 
proud  of  their  eldest  boy ;  his  two  young 
brothers  looking  up  to  him  with  such  eager 
hope  and  love ;  the  little  sisters  with  their 
arms  twined  round  his  neck,  and  their  fair 
hair  falling  over  his  shoulders  ;  the  mirthful, 
fearless,  happy  boy  himself ;  —  a  family 
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circle  unseparated  by  distance,  unshadowed 
by  sorrow,  unbroken  by  death,  seated  in 
this  exquisite  scene  on  the  lawn  of  their 
own  happy  English  home. 

Thrice  happy  !  yes,  in  spite  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  and  retribution  and  remorse,  there 
are  hours  when  the  cup  sparkles  in  our 
hands,  filled  to  the  brim  ;  not  (as  often) 
with  earthly  waters  ;  not  with  the  intoxicat- 
ing wine  that  flames  in  the  magic  bowl  of 
pleasure  ;  not  with  the  red  and  ragged  lees 
of  wrath  and  satiety  ;  but  with  the  crystal 
rivers  of  the  water  of  life  itself.  There  are 
such  hours ;  at  any  rate  for  some.  Whether 
they  come  to  all  mankind  I  know  not ; 
whether  the  squalid  Andaman  or  the  hideous 
Fuegian  ever  feel  them  I  know  not ;  nay, 
I  know  not  whether  they  ever  come,  whether 
they  ever  can  come,  to  the  wretched  out- 
casts of  earth's  abject  poverty  and  fathom- 
less degradation  ;  whether  they  ever  come, 
whether  they  ever  can  come,  to  the  cruel 
and  the  proud,  to  the  malicious  and  the 
mean,  to  the  cynical  and  discontented  ;  yet, 
if  they  come  not  to  these,  God  help  them  ! 
for  they  are  the  surest  pledges  of  our  im- 
mortality ;  and  to  the  young  and  innocent 
— aye,  and  even  to  the  young  and  guilty — 
they  do  sometimes  come  ;  —  these  hours 
of  absorbing  limitless  enjoyment  ;  these 
glimpses  of  dimly  remembered  paradise ; 
these  odours  snatched  from  a  primal  Eden, 
from  a  golden  age  when  justice  still  lived 
upon  the  earth,  and  crime  was  as  yet  un- 
known. There  are  such  hours,  and  for 
this  English  family  this  hour  was  one  of 
them. 

Thrice  happy  Walter  !  and  almost  like 
a  dream  of  happiness  these  holidays  at 
home  —  and  at  such  a  home  —  flew  by. 
Every  day  and  hour  was  a  change  from 
pleasure  to  pleasure  ;  among  the  hills,  in 
the  boat  on  the  sunlit  lake,  plunging  for 
his  cool  morning  swim  in  the  fresh  waters, 
cricketing,  riding,  fishing,  walking  with  his 


father  and  mother  and  brothers,  sitting  and 
talking  at  the  cool  nightfall  in  the  moonlit 
garden,  Walter  was  as  happy  as  the  day 
was  long.  And  when  Power  came  to  spend 
a  week  with  them,  again  charming  every 
one  whom  he  saw  with  his  cheerful  un- 
selfishness and  engaging  manners,  and 
himself  charmed  beyond  expression  with 
all  he  saw  at  Walter's  home,  they  agreed 
that  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  their 
happiness  'an  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite.' 
Power,  we  have  seen,  was  something  of 
a  young  poet,  and  on  the  day  he  left  Semlyn 
with  Walter,  who  was  to  accompany  him 
home,  he  sate  a  long  time  silent  in  the 
train,  and  then  tore  out  a  leaf  of  his  pocket- 
book,  on  which  he  had  scribbled  the  follow- 
ing lines  on 

SEMLYN  LAKE. 

If  earthly  homes  can  shine  so  fair 
With  sky  and  wave  so  purely  blue, 

Beneath  the  balmy  purple  air, 
If  hills  can  don  so  rich  a  hue  ; 

If  fancy  fails  to  paint  a  scene 
In  Eden's  soft  and  floral  glades, 

Where  azure  clear  and  golden  green 
More  sweetly  blend  with  silver  shades  ; 

If  marked  and  flecked  with  sinful  stains, 
Earth  hath  not  lost  her  power  to  bless, 

But  still,  beneath  the  cloud,  remains 
So  steeped  in  perfect  loveliness  ; 

Merged,  as  we  are,  in  doubt  and  fear, 
Yet,  when  we  yearn  for  realms  of  bliss, 

We  scarce  can  dream,  while  lingering  here, 
Of  any  fairer  heaven  than  this. 

Poor  verses,  and  showing  too  delicate  a 
sensibility  to  be  healthy  in  any  boy ;  yet 
dear  to  me  and  dear  to  Walter  for  Power's 
sake,  and  because  they  show  the  strange 
charm  which  Semlyn  has  for  those  who 
have  the  gift  of  appreciating  those  natural 
treasures  with  which  earth  plentifully  fills 
her  lap. 


END   OF    PART    I 
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CHAPTER   THE   THIRTIETH 

OLD   AND   NEW   FACES 

Pudorem,  amicitiam,  pudicitiam,  divina  atque 
humana  pro  miscua,  nihil  pensi  neque  moderati 
habere.  — SALLUST. 

AND  now,  gentle  or  ungentle  reader,  we 
must  imagine  that  two  whole  years  have 
passed  since  the  conclusion  of  those  summer 
holidays,  before  we  again  meet  our  friends 
of  St.  Winifred's. 

The  two  years — as  what  years  are  not  ? 
— have  been  full  of  change.  Walk  across 
the  court  with  me,  and  let  us  discover  what 
we  can  about  the  present  state  of  things. 

The  first  we  meet  are  Walter  and  Power 
— taller  and  manlier-looking  than  they  were, 
but  otherwise  little  changed  in  appearance. 
Walter,  with  his  dark  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
his  graceful  figure  and  open  face,  is  still 
the  handsome,  attractive -looking  boy  we 
used  to  see.  Power,  too,  has  the  same 
thoughtful  look,  the  same  refined  features, 
the  same  clear  eyes,  which  we  recognise 
at  once  as  the  index  of  a  beautiful  and 
unstained  soul. 

Neither  of  these  boys  has  failed  in  the 
promise  of  their  earlier  days,  and  the  warm 
friendship  with  which  they  regarded  each 
other  has  done  much  to  bring  about  this  result. 
Each  in  his  own  way  has  rejoiced  in  his 
youth,  has  passed  an  innocent  and  happy 
boyhood,  stored  with  pleasant  reminiscences 
for  after  days.  Each  is  filled  with  high 
hopes  and  manly  principles.  Each  has 
acquired  good  habits  and  that  fine  self- 
control  which  has  taught  them — 

4  Rapt  in  reverential  awe, 
To  sit,  self-governed  in  the  fiery  prime 
Of  youth,  obedient  at  the  feet  of  law.' 

They  have  enjoyed  the  gifts  of  early  years 
without  squandering  them  in  wasteful  pro- 


fusion ;  they  have  felt  and  known  that  the 
purest  pleasures  were  also  the  sweetest 
and  the  most  permanent.  Their  minds  are 
well  cultivated,  their  bodies  are  in  vigorous 
health,  their  hearts  are  glowing  with  generous 
impulse  and  warm  enthusiasm ;  and  if  sorrow 
should  ever  darken  their  after  years,  it  can 
never  drive  them  to  despair,  for  they  have 
wandered  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  wisdom, 
they  have  drunk  the  pure  cup  of  innocence, 
they  will  carry  out  of  the  torrid  zone 
of  youth  clear  consciences,  unremorseful 
memories,  and  unpolluted  minds. 

Who  is  this  who  saunters  across  the 
playground,  talking  in  loud,  self-confident 
tones  with  two  or  three  fellows  round  him, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  air  haughty 
and  nonchalant,  and  his  cap  a  little  on  one 
side  ?  He  is  still  pleasant  looking,  his  face 
still  shows  the  capabilities  for  good  and 
great  things,  but  we  are  obliged  to  say 
of  him 

'  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo 
Hectore  ! ' 

Yes,  Kenrick — for  it  is  he — is  altered  for 
the  worse.  Something  or  other  has  left, 
in  its  traces  upon  his  face,  the  history 
of  two  degenerate  years.  His  cheek  does 
not  look  as  if  it  were  capable  any  longer 
of  an  ingenuous  blush,  and  there  is  a  curl 
about  his  lip  and  nostril  which  speaks  of 
perpetual  unhealthy  scorn,  that  child  of 
mortified  vanity  and  conceit,  which  brazens 
out  the  reproaches  of  self-distrust  and  self- 
reproach.  See  with  what  a  careless,  almost 
patronising  air,  he  barely  notices  the  master, 
who  is  passing  by  him.  He  has  just  flung 
a  slight  nod  to  Power,  studiously  taking 
care  not  to  notice  Walter  at  all.  Look, 
too,  at  the  boys  who  are  with  him  ;  they 
are  not  boys  with  whom  we  like  to  see 
him  ;  they  are  an  idle  lot,  precocious  only 
in  folly  and  in  vice.  And  that  younger 
lad,  who  seems  to  be  his  especial  favourite, 
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is  not  at  all  to  our  taste  ;  he  seems  the 
coolest  of  them  all.  For  during  the  last 
two  years  Kenrick  has  entirely  lost  his 
balance ;  he  has  deserted  his  best  friends 
for  the  adulation  of  juniors,  who  fed  his 
vanity,  and  the  society  of  elder  boys,  who 
perverted  his  thoughts,  and  vitiated  his 
habits.  He  has  slackened  in  the  career  of 
honourable  industry,  he  has  deflected  from 
the  straight  paths  of  integrity  and  virtue. 
Already  the  fresh  eagerness  of  youth  has 
palled  into  satiety,  already  some  of  its 
sparkling  wine  for  him  is  bitter  as  vinegar  ; 
with  him  already  pleasure  has  become  a 
hectic  fever  instead  of  a  healthy  glow. 
'Alas  !  he  is  not  happy.  Within  these  two 
years  he  has  lost — and  his  countenance 
betrays  the  fact  in  its  ruined  beauty — he 
has  lost  the  true  joys  of  youth,  and  known 
instead  of  them  the  troubles  of  the  envious, 
the  fears  of  the  cowardly,  the  heaviness  of 
the  slothful,  the  shame  of  the  unclean.  He 
has  lost  something  of  the  instinctive  shrink- 
ing, even  in  thought,  from  all  that  is  vile 
and  base,  the  loathing  of  falsehood,  the 
kindness  that  will  not  willingly  give  pain, 
the  humility  which  has  lowly  thoughts  of 
its  own  worth  ; — he  has  lost  his  joy  in 
things  lovely,  and  excellent,  and  of  good 
report ;  he  has  changed  them  for  the  mirth 
of  fools,  which  is  like  crackling  thorns — 
changed  them  for  the  feet  that  go  down  to 
death,  for  the  steps  that  lay  hold  of  hell. 
It  is  a  mean  price  for  which  he  has  sold 
his  peace  of  conscience — 'the  sweetness 
of  the  cup  that  is  charged  with  poison, 
the  beauty  of  the  serpent  whose  bite  is 
death.' 

Eden,  who  is  seated  reading  on  one  of 
the  benches  by  the  wall,  has  recovered 
from  his  illness,  but  he  is  not,  and  never 
will  be,  what,  but  for  Harpour' s  brutality, 
he  might  have  been.  He  is  a  nervous, 
timid,  intellectual  boy.  No  game,  un- 
fortunately, has  any  attraction  for  him. 
The  large  liquid  eyes,  swimming  sometimes 
with  strange  lustre,  and  often  varying  in 
colour,  the  delicate  flush  which  any  pulse 
of  emotion  drives  glowing  into  the  some- 
what pale  face,  give  to  him  an  almost 
girlish  aspect,  and  tell  the  tale  of  a  weakened 
constitution.  Eden's  development  has  been 
quite  altered  by  his  fright ;  most  of  the 
vivacity  and  playfulness  of  his  character 
has  vanished  ;  and  although  it  flashes  out 
when  he  is  alone  with  his  few  closest  friends, 


such  as  Walter  and  Power,  his  manner  is, 
for  the  most  part,  very  quiet  and  reserved. 
Yet  Eden  has  a  position  of  his  own  in  the 
school ;  and  unobtrusive  as  he  is,  his  opinion 
is  always  listened  to  with  kindness  and 
respect.  When  he  came  into  school  again 
after  his  recovery  he  was  received,  as  I 
have  said  already,  with  almost  brotherly 
affection  by  all  the  boys,  who  felt  how  much 
he  had  been  wronged.  He  became  the 
child  and  protege  of  the  school,  and  any 
cruelty  to  him  would,  after  this,  have  been 
violently  resented.  Devoting  himself  wholly 
to  work  and  reading,  he  became  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  progress,  and  is  now  in  the 
second  fifth.  But  what  chiefly  marks  him 
is  his  extreme  gentleness,  and  the  eager 
way  in  which  he  strives  to  help  all  the 
younger  and  most  helpless  boys.  Experi- 
ence of  suffering  has  given  him  a  keen 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  and  young 
as  he  is  he  is  still  doing  a  useful  work. 

There  is  Harpour  playing  rackets,  and 
he  is  playing  remarkably  well.  He  is  now 
nineteen,  and  a  personage  of  immense  im- 
portance in  the  school,  for  he  is  head  of 
the  cricket  eleven,  Walter  being  head  of 
the  football.  Harpour  is  quite  unchanged, 
and  if  he  was  doing  mischief  when  we  knew 
him  two  years  ago,  he  is  doing  twice  as 
much  mischief  now.  His  influence  is  wholly 
pernicious.  With  just  enough  cunning  to 
escape  detection,  he  yet  signalises  himself 
by  complicity  in  every  form  of  wrong  which 
goes  on  in  the  school,  and  some  new  wrongs 
he  introduces  and  invents.  But  nothing 
delights  him  so  much  as  to  instigate  other 
boys  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  masters. 
They  know  him  to  be  a  nucleus  of  disorder 
and  wickedness,  but  he  has  acted  with 
such  consummate  ingenuity  as  to  avoid 
even  laying  himself  open  to  any  distinct 
proof  of  his  many  offences. 

He  is  just  now  stopping  for  a  minute  in 
his  game  to  talk  to  those  three  boys,  who 
have  been  strutting  up  and  down  the  court 
arm  in  arm,  and  whom  we  easily  recognise. 
The  one  with  the  red  puffy  face,  with  an 
enormous  gold  pin  in  his  cravat,  a  bunch 
of  charms  hanging  to  his  chain,  and  a  ring 
on  his  hand,  which  he  loses  no  opportunity 
of  displaying,  is  our  friend  Jones,  with 
vulgarity  as  usual  stamped  on  every  feature, 
and  displayed  in  every  movement  which  he 
makes  ;  the  tall  slim  fellow,  with  an  air  of 
feeble  fastness,  an  indecisive  mouth,  a  habit 
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of  running  his  hand  through  his  light- 
coloured  hair,  and  a  gaze  which  usually 
settles  in  fixed  admiration  on  his  faultless 
boots,  can  be  no  one  but  Howard  Tracy  ; 
the  third,  a  fellow  with  far  more  meaning 
and  strength  in  his  face,  betrays  himself 
to  be  Mackworth,  by  the  insinuating  plausi- 
bility and  Belial-like  grace  of  his  manner 
and  aspect.  A  dangerous  serpent  this ; 
one  never*  sees  him,  or  hears  him  speak, 
or  observes  the  dark  glitter  of  his  eye, 
without  being  reminded  of  a  cerastes  lythely 
rustling  through  the  dry  grass  towards  its 
victim. 

And  there  at  last — I  thought  we  should 
never  see  him — is  our  dear  young  joker  of 
jokes,  the  same  unaltered  Flip  whom  we 
know,  running  down  the  school  steps.  His 
face  is  overflowing  with' mirth  and  fun,  and 
now  he  is  stopping  and  holding  both  his 
sides  for  laughter,  while,  with  little  touches 
of  his  own,  he  retails  some  of  the  strange 
blunders  which  Bliss  has  made  in  the  viva 
voce  examination  that  morning ;  to  which 
his  friend  Whalley  listens  with  the  same 
good-humoured  smile  which  he  had  of  old. 
Henderson  is  a  perfect  mimic,  but  never 
uses  his  powers  of  mimicry  in  an  ill-natured 
spirit ;  and  his  imitation  of  Bliss's  stolid 
perplexity  and  Dr.  Lane's  comments  are 
very  ludicrous.  While  he  is  in  the  middle 
of  this  narrative,  Bliss  himself  appears  on 
the  scene  and  relieves  his  feelings  by  de- 
livering the  only  pun  he  ever  made  in  his 
life,  and  observing,  in  a  solemn  tone  of 
voice — 

*  Flip,  don't  be  flippant ; '  a  remark  which 
he  has   substituted  for  the  '  I'll  lick  you, 
Flip,'  of  old  days. 

'You  dear  old  Blissidas,  I  think  I've  heard 
that  pun  once  or  twice  before,'  observes 
Henderson,  calmly  pulling  undone  the  bow 
of  Bliss's  necktie,  and  running  off  to  escape 
retaliation,  followed  at  his  leisure  by  Whalley, 
who  knows  Bliss  to  be  much  too  lazy  to 
pursue  the  chase  very  far. 

Let  us  come  and  hear — for  we  have  put 
on  our  cap  of  darkness  and  are  invisible, 
coming  and  going  where  we  like,  unobserved 
— what  our  four  fast  friends  at  the  racket- 
court  are  talking  about. 

'We  shall  have  lots  of  lark  this  half,' 
observes  Harpour,  leaning  on  his  racket. 

'  Yes  ;  such  fun,  old  boy,'  answers  Jones. 

*  I  declare  this  dull  old  place  was  getting 
quite  lively  before  last  holidays,'  says  Mack- 


worth  ;  « we  shall  soon  get  things  all  right 
here.' 

'  Fancy  that  fellow  Power  head  of  the 
school,'  said  Harpour,  bursting  into  a  roar 
of  scornful  laughter,  echoed  in  faint  snigger- 
ings  by  Jones  and  Tracy. 

*  Might  as  well  have  a  jug  of  milk  and 
water  head  of  the  school,'  sneered  Mack- 
worth. 

'  Or  a  bottle  of  French  polish,  I  should 
think,'  casually  suggests  Henderson,  who, 
en  passant,  has  heard  the  last  remark. 

<D that  fellow,'  says  Mackworth, 

stamping,  'by  Jove,  I'll  be  even  with  him 
some  day.' 

'  Is  he  one  of  the  new  monitors  ?'  asks 
Jones. 

*  Yes,'  says  Tracy, '  and  Evson's  another  ;' 
and  at  Walter's  name  the  faces  of  all  four 
grew  darker  ;   '  and  Kenrick's  a  third.5 

*  Oh,  Kenrick  is,  is  he  ?  that's  all  right. 
Jolly   fellow    is    Ken,'  observes    Harpour, 
approvingly. 

1  Yes,  quite  up  to  snuff,'  adds  Jones ; 
( and  a  thorough  gentlemanly  chap,'  assents 
Mackworth  ;  for,  amazing  to  relate,  Kenrick 
is  on  good  terms  with  these  fellows  now, 
though  he  has  never  spoken  to  Walter  yet. 

'  Of  good  family,  too,  on  the  mother's 
side,'  drawls  Tracy,  with  his  hand  lifting 
his  locks. 

*  I  say,  old  fellows,'  says  Harpour,  with 
many    knowing     looks    and    winks,     and 
pokings  of  his  friends  in  the  ribs,   '  I  say, 
stunning  tap  at  Dan's,  you  know,  eh  ?  I 
say ; '    whereupon   the    others    laugh,   and 
Belial  Mackworth  observes,  'And  let  those 
monitors  try  to  peach  if  they  dare.     We'll 
soon  have  them  under  our  thumb.' 

After  which,  as  their  conversation  is 
supremely  repulsive,  let  us  go  and  take  a 
breath  of  delicious  pure  sea  air,  and  seat 
ourselves  by  Walter  and  Power  on  the 
shore.  Walter  is  in  good,  and  even  gay 
spirits,  being  fresh  from  Semlyn,  but 
Power  seems  a  little  grave  and  depressed. 

'  Look,  Walter,'  he  says,  shying  a  round 
stone  at  a  bit  of  embedded  rock  about 
twenty  yards  before  them,  but  missing  it ; 
'  I  believe  it  was  that  identical  rock ' 

'  That  identical  rock,'  said  Walter, 
taking  a  better  shot,  and  hitting  it; — '  well, 
what  about  it  ? ' 

' — On  which  you  were  standing  one 
autumn  evening  three  years  ago,  when  the 
tide  was  coming  in ' 
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'  And  to  save  me  wet  trousers  you  took 
off  your  shoes  and  stockings,  and  carried 
me  in  on  your  back,'  said  Walter.  *  I 
remember  it  well,  Rex;  it  was  a  happy 
day  for  me.  I  recollect  I'd  been  very 
miserable ;  it  was  after  the  Paton  affair, 
you  know,  and  every  one  was  cutting  me. 
Your  coming  to  speak  to  me  was  about 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  I  expected,  and 
the  best  thing  I  could  have  hoped.  I'd 
often  wanted  to  know  you,  longed  to  have 
you  as  a  friend ;  but  I  used  to  look  up  to 
you  as  such  a  young  swell  in  those  days 
that  I  never  thought  we  should  meet  each 
other.' 

'  Pooh  ! '  said  Power  ;  '  but  wasn't  it 
good  now  of  me  to  break  the  ice  and  speak 
first  ?  I  declare,  I  think  I've  never  done 
it  with  any  one  else.  You'd  never  have 
done  it — now  confess  ?  Only  fancy,  we 
mightn't  have  known  each  other  till  this 
day.' 

'  I  shouldn't  have  done  it  at  that  time,' 
said  Walter,  *  because  I  was  in  Coventry ; 
but well,  never  mind,  Rex,  we  under- 
stand each  other.  I  was  looking  at  some 
porpoises,  I  remember.' 

'  Yes  ;  happy  days  they  were  after  that. 
I  wish  the  time  was  back  again  !  Fancy 
you  a  monitor,  and  me  head  of  the  school ! ' 

*  Fancy !    we've  got   up   the    school    so 
much  faster  than  we  used  to  expect.' 

'  Yes ;  but  I  wish  we  could  change 
places,  and  you  be  head,  and  I  sixth 
monitor  as  you  are.  You'll  help  me, 
Walter,  won't  you  ? ' 

'You  don't  doubt  that,  Rex,  I'm  sure; 
all  the  help  /  can  give  is  yours.' 

'  If  it  weren't  for  that  I  think  I  would 
have  left,  Walter.  I  don't  think  somehow 
I've"  influence  enough  for  head.  I'm  not 
swell  enough  at  the  games.' 

'  You  play  though  now,  and  enjoy  them ; 
and  I  don't  half  believe  you,  Rex,  when 
you  talk  of  having  wished  to  leave.  That 
would  have  been  cowardice,  you  know,  and 
you're  not  the  boy  to  leave  your  post.' 

*  Here  I  am  then  in  my  place,  armour 
on,  visor  down,  determined  not  to  fly,  like 
the    Roman    soldier    whose    skeleton    was 
found  in  the  sentry-box  at  Herculaneum,' 
said  Power,  laughing. 

*  And  here  am  I,'  said  Walter,  laughing 
too,  as  he  stood  beside  him  with  one  foot 
advanced — *  I,  your  sixth  spearman.' 

*  The  sixth  ! — the  first  you  mean,'  said 


Power.  'The  four  monitors  between  you 
and  me  won't,  I  fear,  help  us  much.  Brown 
is  very  short-sighted,  and  always  shutting 
up  with  a  headache ;  Smythe  is  a  mere 
book-worm,  and  a  regular  butt  even  among 
the  little  fellows — worse  than  useless — no 
dignity  or  anything  else ;  Kenrick  (for 
Kenrick  had  so  far  kept  the  advantage  of 
his  original  start  that,  much  as  he  had 
fallen  off  in  work,  Walter  had  not  yet  got 
above  him) — well,  you  know  what  Ken  is!' 

'Yes,  I  know  what  Ken  is  now — he's 
our  chief  danger — a  doubtful  general  in 
the  camp.  Hallo,  Flip,  you  here  ? '  said 
he,  as  Henderson  came  up  and  joined 
them. 

'  Myself,  O  Evides  ;  who's  the  doubtful 
general  in  the  camp  ? — not  I,  I  hope.' 

'You,  Flip?  no;  but  Kenrick.  We're 
talking  about  the  monitors.' 

'  A  doubtful  general ! — a  traitor,  you 
mean,  an  enemy,  a  spy,'  said  Henderson 
hotly.  'There,  now,  don't  stop  me, 
Power ;  abuse  is  a  good  safety-valve ;  the 
scream  of  the  steam-engine  letting  off 
superfluous  vapour.  I  should  dislike  him 
far  worse  if  I  bottled  up  against  him  a 
silent  spite,  hated  him  in  the  dark,  and 
didn't  openly  abuse  him  sometimes.' 

Power's  large  and  gentle  mind,  and 
Walter's  generous  temper,  prevented  them 
from  joining  in  Henderson's  strong  lan- 
guage ;  but  they  felt  no  less  than  he  did 
that,  if  they  were  to  work  for  the  good 
of  the  school,  Kenrick  would  be  their 
most  dangerous,  though  not  their  declared, 
opponent.  A  monitor  who  seemed  to 
recognise  none  of  a  monitor's  duties,  who 
openly  broke  rules  and  defied  discipline, 
who  smoked  and  went  to  public -houses, 
and  habitually  associated  with  inferiors, 
and  those  the  least  creditable  set  in  the 
school,  did  more  to  damage  the  authority 
of  the  upper  boys  than  any  number  of 
external  assaults  on  them  if  they  were 
consistent  and  united  among  themselves. 

'  I  foresee  storms  ahead,'  said  Power, 
with  a  sigh.  'Flip,  you  must  stand  by 
me  as  well  as  Walter.' 

'  Never  fear,'  said  Henderson ;  '  but 
remember  I'm  only  the  junior  monitor  of 
the  lot,  and  I'm  so  quick-tempered,  I'm 
always  afraid  of  stirring  up  a  commotion 
some  day  with  the  Harpoons  ' — as  Hender- 
son had  christened  the  Harpour  lot. 

'You    must  be    like   the.    lightning -kite 
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then,'    said    Power,    'and    turn    the    flash 
away  from  us.' 

*  And  dash  the  beauteous  terror  to  the  ground, 
Smiling  majestic ' 

observed  Henderson,  parodying  the  gesture, 
and  making  the  others  laugh. 

*  Do  you  remember  Somers,  and  Dimock, 
and     Danvers? — what     big    fellows    the 
monitors  used  to  be  then  ! '  said  Power. 

'And  do  you  remember  certain  boys 
whom  Somers,  and  Dimock,  and  Danvers 
praised  on  a  certain  occasion  ?  '  said  Walter. 
*  Come,  Rex,  don't  despond.  We  weren't 
afraid  then,  why  should  we  be  now  ? ' 

'  But  then  they  had  Macon,  and  fellows 
like  that,  to  uphold  them  in  the  school.' 

*  So  have    ivej  said  Henderson  ;    '  first 
and  foremost  Whalley,  who's  now  got  his 
remove  into  the  upper  sixth  ;  then  there's 
dear  old  Blissidas,  who  has  arms  if  he  hasn't 
got  brains,  and  who  is  as  staunch  as  a  rock ; 
and  best  of  all  perhaps,   there's  Franklin, 
second  in  both  elevens,    brave  as  a  lion, 
strong  as    a   bull.     By  the  by,  Mil  have 
a  lightning -kite   ready   made  for  you,  no 
doubt ;  he's  accustomed  to  the  experiment.' 

'Why,  Flip,  you  talk  as  if  we  were 
going  to  have  a  pitched  battle,'  said 
Power,  ignoring  his  joke  about  Franklin. 

'  So  we  are — practically  and  morally. 
Look,  out  for  skirmishes  from  the  Har- 
pour  lot;  especially  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  whom  I  just  saw  arm -in- 
arm.' 

4  What  do  you  mean,  Flip  ? '  asked 
Walter,  laughing. 

'Mean!  nothing  at  all — only  Tracy, 
Jones,  and  Mackworth.  Tracy's  the  world, 
Jones  is  the  flesh  ;  and  Mackworth's  the 
other  thing.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  of  two  more  who  will  help 
us  if  they  can,'  said  Walter:  'Cradock  and 
Eden.' 

'  Briareus  and  Paradise,'  said  Henderson ; 
'  poor  Eden,  he  can't  do  much  for  us 
except  look  on  with  troubled  eyes.' 

'  But  why  should  you  two  expect  such  a 
dead  assault  on  the  monitors  this  half?' 
said  Power. 

'  Why,  the  fifth  has  in  it  a  more  turbulent 
lot  just  now  than  I  ever  knew  before  ;  big 
impudent  fellows,  with  no  good  in  them, 
and  quite  at  the  beck  of  the  Harpour  set,' 
said  Walter. 


'Yes,  and  with  that  fellow  Kenrick  for 
a  protagonist,'  said  Henderson  ;  *  he  and 
Harpour  have  always  been  at  mischief 
about  the  monitors  since  they  caught  it  so 
tremendously  from  Somers.  Well,  never 
mind  ;  aide  tot  et  del  faidera.  Why,  look, 
there's  Paradise,  taking  charge  as  usual  of 
a  little  new  fellow  ;  who  is  it  ? ' 

'  Look  and  see,'  said  Walter,  as  a  little 
fellow  came  up,  with  an  unmistakable 
family  resemblance — a  pretty  boy,  with 
fresh  round  cheeks,  and  light  hair,  which 
shone  like  gold  when  the  sunshine  fell 
upon  it. 

'Why,  Walter — why,  this  must  be  your 
brother.  Well,  I  declare !  an  Evides 
secundus,  Evides  redivivus.  But  he's 
younger  than  you  were  the  day  you  came, 
and  made  Jones  look  small  three  years 
ago.  How  do  you  do,  young  'un  ? '  He 
shook  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
'You're  a  lucky  little  fellow  to  have  a 
monitor  brother,  and  Eden  to  look  after 
you  from  the  first.  I  wish  Pd  been  so 
lucky,  I  know.' 

'  Oh,  Walter,  what  a  jolly  place  this  is,' 
said  his  little  brother — 'jollier  than  Semlyn 
even.' 

*  Wait  a  bit,  Charlie ;  don't  make  up 
your  mind  too  soon,'  said  Walter ;  while 
Eden  looked  at  the  boy  with  a  somewhat 
sad  smile  playing  on  his  lips. 
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But,  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  companion  ?  Is  there 
no  young  squarer  now  that  will  make  a  voyage 
with  him  to  the  devil?  —  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing. 

Etiam  si  quis  a  culpa  vacuus  in  amicitiam  ejus 
inciderat,  quotidiano  usu  par  similisque  caeteris 
efficiebatur.  — SALLUST. 

THE  changes  described  in  the  last  chapter 
were  not  the  only  ones  which  seriously 
affected  the  prosperity  of  St.  Winifred's 
school,  for  the  staff  of  masters  was  also 
partly  altered  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  alterations  had  not  been  improve- 
ments. Mr.  Paton — who  had  by  this  time 
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manfully  resumed  his  old  theological  labours, 
and  who,  to  please  Walter,  had  often  em- 
ployed him  as  a  willing  amanuensis  in 
attempting  to  replace  the  burnt  manuscript 
— had  retired  from  his  mastership  to  a 
quiet  country  living  to  which  he  had  been 
presented  by  Sir  Lawrence  Power.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Paton  chiefly,  though 
of  course  indirectly,  owed  this  living  to 
Walter,  who  had  first  talked  to  Sir  Law- 
rence about  Mr.  Paton  in  terms  of  deep 
regard.  The  opportunity,  therefore,  which 
Walter  had  sought  so  earnestly,  of  atoning 
in  some  way  for  the  mischief  which  he  had 
done  to  his  old  master,  was  amply  granted 
to  him  ;  and  Mr.  Paton  never  felt  more 
strongly,  that  even  out  of  the  deepest 
apparent  evils  God  can  bring  about  un- 
doubted blessings.  St.  Winifred's,  however, 
was  the  loser  by  his  promotion.  The 
benefit  of  his  impartial  justice  and  stern 
discipline,  and  the  weight  of  his  firm  and 
manly  character  in  the  councils  of  the 
school,  was  gone.  And  St.  Winifred's  had 
suffered  a  still  greater  loss  in  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Percival,  who  had  accepted,  some 
months  before,  the  offer  of  a  tutorship  in 
his  own  university.  Had  he  continued 
where  he  was,  his  influence,  his  well- 
deserved  popularity,  his  kind,  wise,  con- 
ciliatory manner,  the  gratitude  which 
rewarded  his  ready  and  self-denying  sym- 
pathy, would,  in  the  troubled  period  which 
ensued,  have  been  even  more  useful  than 
his  brilliant  scholarship  and  successful 
method  of  teaching  a  form.  These  two 
masters  had  left  amid  the  universal  regret 
of  the  boys  and  of  their  colleagues,  and 
their  places  had  been  filled  up  by  younger, 
less  able,  and  less  experienced  men. 

And  worse  than  this,  Dr.  Lane,  soon 
after  the  term  began,  was  taken  seriously 
ill,  and  was  ordered  to  the  German  baths 
for  two  months,  during  which  his  work  was 
done  by  another  master,  who  had  not  the 
same  influence.  From  all  which  causes, 
this  half-year  at  St.  Winifred's  was  the 
most  turbulent,  the  most  riotous,  and  the 
most  unhappy  ever  known  in  that  honour- 
able and  ancient  school. 

So  Charlie  Evson  soon  found  reason  to 
revise  and  modify  his  opinion,  that  St. 
Winifred's — as  he  then  saw  it — was  jollier 
than  even  Semlyn  itself.  His  name  had 
been  entered  in  the  list  of  Mr.  Percival's 
house,  before  it  was  known  that  he  was 


going  to  leave.  Walter  liked  Mr.  Percival 
so  much  better  than  he  did  his  own  tutor, 
Mr.  Robertson,  and  had  experienced  from 
him  so  much  more  kindness,  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  an  advantage  for  Charlie  to  be 
placed  directly  under  so  wise  and  kind  a 
friend ;  and  Mr.  Evson,  afraid  that  his 
little  son  would  be  quite  overshadowed  by 
his  elder  brother,  and  that  Walters  influence, 
which  was  very  transcendent  over  Charlie's 
mind,  would  make  him  too  dependent  on 
another,  and  prevent  him  from  developing 
his  own  natural  character,  was  by  no  means 
averse  to  the  arrangement.  But  since 
Mr.  Percival  had  left,  Charlie,  with  the 
other  boys  in  the  house,  was  handed  over  to 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Noel,  a  new  master,  who 
had  to  win  his  way  and  learn  his  work, 
neither  of  which  he  succeeded  in  doing 
until  he  had  committed  many  mistakes. 

In  this  house  were  Kenrick  and  Mack- 
worth — Kenrick,  as  monitor,  was  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  the  character  of 
the  house,  and  he  had  Charlie  as  one  of  his 
fags.  At  this  time,  as  I  have  already 
observed  with  sorrow,  Kenrick's  influence 
was  not  only  useless  for  good,  but  was 
even  positively  bad.  There  was  no  other 
monitor  who  did  not  try  to  be  of  some  use 
to  his  fags  ;  many  of  the  monitors,  by  quiet 
kindnesses  and  useful  hints,  by  judicious 
help  and  unselfish  sympathy,  were  of  most 
real  service  'to  the  boys  who  nominally 
'fagged'  for  them,  but  who,  in  point  of 
fact,  were  required  to  do  nothing  except 
to  take  an  occasional  message,  to  see  that 
the  study  fires  did  not  go  out,  and  to  carry 
up  the  tea  and  breakfast  for  a  week  each, 
in  order  of  rotation.  Few  St.  Winifred's 
boys  would  have  hesitated  to  admit  that 
they  would  have  been  less  happy,  and 
would  have  had  fewer  chances  in  school 
life,  if  they  had  not  been  fags  at  first,  and 
thereby  found  friends  and  protectors  in  the 
boys  for  whom  they  fagged.  Kenrick, 
however,  did  not  follow  the  good  example 
which  had  become  almost  traditional ;  for, 
filled  as  he  was  with  the  spirit  of  wilful 
pride,  and  on  bad  terms  with  the  order  to 
which  he  belonged,  he  either  spoiled  his 
fags  by  petting  and  pampering  them,  and 
letting  them  see  his  own  disregard  for  duty, 
or,  if  they  did  not  take  his  fancy,  he  snubbed 
and  disregarded  them  —  at  any  rate,  did 
nothing  whatever  to  help  them. 

Kenrick  was  quite  willing  to  have  placed 
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Charlie  Evson  in  the  first  of  these  classes, 
for  he  was  a  boy  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  see  and  not  to  like.  His  antagonistic 
position  towards  most  of  his  own  body 
made  him  the  head  of  a  sort  of  faction  in 
the  school,  and  he  would  have  been  proud 
beyond  measure  to  have  had  any  boy  like 
Charlie  as  one  of  his  followers.  But 
Kenrick  had  better  reasons  for  wishing  to 
attach  Charlie  to  himself.  Deeply  as  he 
had  degenerated,  disgraceful  as  his  present 
conduct  was,  Kenrick,  in  the  secret  depths 
of  his  soul,  sighed  and  pined  for  better 
things  ;  though  vice,  and  folly,  and  pride 
had  their  attractions  for  him,  he  was  still 
sick  at  heart  for  the  purer  atmosphere 
which  he  had  left.  He  looked  at  Charlie 
with  vague  hopes,  for  through  him  he 
thought  that  he  might  yet  perhaps,  without 
lowering  his  pride  by  actually  seeming  to 
have  made  any  advance,  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  with  his  best  and  earliest 
friends,  bring  about  a  return  to  his  former 
and  more  upright  course. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  When  a  boy 
goes  wrong  he  strews  every  step  of  his 
downward  career  with  obstacles  against 
his  own  return ;  and  he  little  dreams  how 
difficult  of  removal  some  of  these  obstacles 
will  be.  The  obstacle  in  this  case  was 
another  fag  of  Kenrick' s  named  Wilton. 
I  am  sorry  to  write  of  that  boy.  Young  in 
years,  he  was  singularly  old  in  vice.  A 
more  brazen,  a  more  impudent,  a  more 
hardened  little  scapegrace  —  in  schoolboy 
language,  '  a  cooler  hand ' — it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  find.  He  had  early 
gained  the  nickname  of  Raven  from  his 
artful  looks.  His  manner  was  a  mixture 
of  calm  audacity  and  consummate  self- 
conceit.  Though  you  knew  him  to  be  a 
thorough  scamp,  the  young  imp  would  stare 
you  in  the  face  with  the  effrontery  of  a  man 
about  town.  He  was  active,  sharp,  and 
nice-looking,  and  there  was  nothing  which 
he  was  either  afraid  or  ashamed  to  do.  He 
had  not  a  particle  of  that  modesty  which  in 
every  good  boy  is  as  natural  as  it  is  grace- 
ful ;  he  could  tell  a  lie  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  or  the  faintest  blush ;  nay,  while 
he  was  telling  it,  though  he  knew  that  you 
knew  it  to  be  a  lie,  he  would  not  abash  for 
an  instant  the  glance  of  his  dark  eyes. 
Yet  this  boy,  like  Charlie,  was  only  thirteen 
years  old.  And  for  all  these  reasons, 
Wilton  was  the  idol  of  all  the  big  bad  boys 


in  the  school ;  and  in  spite  of  all  these 
reasons — for  the  boy  had  in  him  the  fascina- 
tion of  a  serpent — he  was  the  favourite  of 
Kenrick  too. 

The  three  boys  who  gave  the  tone  to 
Mr.  Noel's  house  were  Kenrick,  Mack- 
worth,  and  Wilton.  They  formed,  as  it 
were,  an  electric  chain  of  bad  influence, 
and  as  they  were  severally  prominent  in 
the  chief  divisions  of  the  school,  they  had 
peculiar  opportunities  for  doing  harm 
Kenrick's  evil  example  told  with  extra- 
ordinary power  through  the  whole  house, 
and  especially  upon  the  highest  boys,  who 
naturally  imitated  him.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Kenrick  had  sunk  so  low  that 
wilfully  and  consciously  he  lowered  the 
character  of  the  house,  which  as  monitor 
he  ought  to  have  improved  and  raised ; 
but  he  did  so  whether  with  intention  or 
not ;  he  did  so  negatively  by  neglecting 
all  his  duties,  and  by  giving  no  direct 
countenance  to  what  was  right ;  he  did  so 
positively  by  not  openly  discountenancing, 
and  by  actually  practising,  many  things 
which  he  knew  to  be  wrong.  The  bad 
work  was  carried  on  by  Mackworth,  who 
was  the  most  prominent  fifth-form  boy  in 
the  house.  This  boy's  ability,  and  strength 
of  will,  and  keenness  of  tongue,  gave  him 
immense  authority,  and  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  almost  everything  he  liked.  To 
complete  the  mischief  among  the  lower 
boys,  Wilton  reigned  supreme ;  and  as 
Wilton  was  prouder  of  Kenrick's  patronage 
than  of  anything  else,  and  by  flattery  and 
cajolery  could  win  over  Kenrick  to  nearly 
anything,  the  worst  part  of  the  characters 
of  these  boys,  acting  and  reacting  on  each 
other,  leavened  the  house  through  and 
through  with  all  that  is  least  good,  or 
true,  or  lovely,  or  of  a  good  report. 
The  mischief  began  before  Mr.  Percival 
left,  but  it  never  could  have  proceeded  half 
so  far  if  Mr.  Noel's  inexperience,  and  the 
very  kindness  which  led  him  to  relax  the 
existing  discipline,  had  not  tempted  the  boys 
to  unwonted  presumption. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Charlie 
entered  Mr.  Noel's  house.  Walter  knew 
that  Mr.  Percival's  promotion  had  frustrated 
the  .plan  he  had  formed  when  he  advised 
his  father  to  put  Charlie  in  that  house,  but 
the  step  could  not  now  be  recalled,  nor, 
indeed,  was  Walter  or  any  other  monitor 
aware  how  bad  the  state  of  things  had 
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become.  For  among  other  dangerous 
innovations,  Mackvvorth  and  Wilton  had 
brought  about  a  kind  of  understanding, 
that  the  house  should  to  some  extent  keep 
to  itself,  resent  all  intrusion  into  its  own 
precincts,  and  maintain  a  profound  silence 
about  its  own  secrets.  Besides  all  this, 
Walter  bitterly  and  sorrowfully  felt  that 
for  some  reason,  which  he  was  unable  to 
fathom,  the  whole  school  was  just  then  in 
an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  that  Charlie, 
for  whom  his  whole  heart  yearned  with 
brotherly  love  and  pity,  would  be  exposed 
to  severe  temptations  in  whatever  house  he 
should  be  placed.  He  hoped  too  that,  as 
Charlie  would  always  have  the  run  of  his 
and  of  Power's  study,  it  would  make  little 
difference  to  him  that  he  was  under  a 
different  house  master. 

To  Mackworth  and  Wilton  the  arrival  of 
one  or  two  new  boys  was  a  matter  of  some 
importance,  but  little  anxiety.  The  new 
boys  were  necessarily  young,  and  in  the 
present  united  state  of  the  house,  it  was 
tolerably  certain  that  they  would  catch  the 
prevalent  spirit,  and  be  quickly  assimilated 
to  the  condition  of  the  others.  The  task 
of  moulding  them — if  they  were  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  manage — fell  to  Wilton,  and  he 
certainly  accomplished  it  with  astonishing 
success.  A  new-comer's  sensibilities  were 
not  too  quickly  shocked.  The  Noelites, 
for  their  own  purposes,  behaved  very  kindly 
to  him  at  first ;  they  were  first-rate  hands 
at  *  destroying  a  boy  by  means  of  his  best 
affections,'  at  *  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's 
milk.'  The  bad  language,  the  school 
trickeries  and  deceits,  the  dodges  for  break- 
ing rules  and  escaping  punishments,  the 
agreed -on  lies  to  avoid  detection,  the 
suppers,  and  brandy,  and  smoking  parties, 
and  false  keys  to  get  out  after  lock-up,  and 
all  the  other  detestable  symptoms  of  a 
vitiated  and  depraved  set,  were  carefully 
kept  in  abeyance  at  first.  The  new  fellow 
was  treated  very  kindly,  was  sounded  and 
fathomed  cautiously,  was  taught  to  get  up 
a  strong  house  feeling  by  perpetual  en- 
deavours to  wake  in  him  the  esprit  de  corps, 
was  gently  ridiculed  if  he  displayed  any 
good  principle,  was  tremendously  bullied  if 
he  showed  signs  of  recalcitrance,  was  accord- 
ing to  his  temperament  led,  or  coaxed,  or 
initiated,  or  intimidated  into  the  condition 
of  wickedness  required  of  him  before  the 
house  could  continue  to  go  to  the  devil,  as 


fast  as  it  wished  to  do,  and  was  doing 
before.  This  was  Mackworth's  work,  and 
Wilton  acted  as  his  Azazel,  and  Kenrick 
did  not  interfere,  though  he  knew  or  guessed 
all  that  was  going  on  ;  he  did  not  interfere, 
he  did  not  prevent  it,  he  did  not  even  re- 
monstrate at  first,  and  afterwards  he  began 
by  acquiescing,  he  ended  by — yes,  the 
truth  must  be  told — he  ended  by  joining 
in.  it  all.  Oh,  Kenrick,  when  human  beings 
meet  face  to  face  before  a  certain  judgment- 
seat,  there  are  some  young  souls  who  will 
have  a  bill  of  indictment  against  you  ;  the 
same  who  may  point  to  Mackworth  or  to 
Wilton,  and  say,  as  of  old,  'The  serpent 
beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat.' 

Five  new  boys  had  come  this  half-year. 
Four  of  them  had  been  sounded  by  the  rest 
of  the  house ;  one  of  them,  named  Stone, 
had  come  from  a  large  private  school,  and 
was  prepared  for  whatever  he  might  find 
in  more  senses  than  one.  Another,  Symes, 
was  a  boy  ill-trained  at  home,  of  no  par- 
ticular principles,  and  quite  ready  to  flow 
with  the  stream.  A  third,  Hanley,  had 
come  meaning  to  be  good  ;  he  had  been 
shocked  when  he  first  heard  oaths,  and 
when  he  was  first  asked  if  he  would  mind 
telling  any  of  the  regular  lies — *  crams  '  the 
boys  called  them — in  the  event  of  any 
master  questioning  him  ;  but  his  wounded 
sensibilities  were  very  quickly  healed,  and 
he  had  passed  with  fatal  facility  from  dis- 
gust to  indifference,  from  indifference  to 
toleration.  The  fourth,  Elgood,  was  a  timid 
child,  for  whom  no  one  cared  either  way, 
and  whom  they  took  care  to  frighten  into 
promising  to  do  whatever  he  was  ordered. 
A  terrible  state  of  things — was  it  not  ? 
But,  ah  me  !  it  was  so  once  upon  a  time. 
The  fifth  new  boy  in  Mr.  Noel's  house  was 
Charles  Evson ;  and  with  this  fifth  new 
boy  the  devil's  agents  knew  instinctively 
that  they  would  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
But  they  meant  to  bait  their  hook  veiy 
carefully,  and  they  did  not  at  all  despair. 
Their  task  was  made  peculiarly  piquant  by 
its  very  difficulty,  and  by  the  fact  that 
Charlie  was  one  in  whom  their  declared 
enemy,  Walter  Evson,  was  so  nearly  con- 
cerned. They  were  determined  by  fail- 
means  or  foul  to  win  him  over,  and  make 
him  their  proselyte,  until  he  became  as 
much  a  child  of  sin  as  they  were  them- 
selves. But  they  proceeded  to  their  task 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  endeavoured 
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to  charm  Charlie  over  to  their  views  by 
showing  him  great  attention,  by  trying  to 
make  things  pleasant  for  him,  by  flattering 
him  with  notice,  and  seeming  to  welcome 
him  cordially  as  one  of  themselves.  Their 
dissimulation  was  profound ;  at  first  the 
new  boy  found  everything  quite  delightful, 
and  before  a  week  was  over  had  caught,  as 
they  meant  him  to  catch,  the  spirit  of  party, 
and  always  was  ready  to  stick  up  for  the 
Noelites  as  the  best  house  in  the  school. 
So  far  so  good  ;  but  this  was  only  the  first 
step  of  initiation  into  these  Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

So  Master  Wilton  —  Belial  junior,  as 
Henderson  always  called  him — ingratiated 
himself  into  Charlie's  favour,  and  tried,  not 
without  success,  to  make  himself  peculiarly 
agreeable.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  Charlie 
felt  an  inward  repulsion  to  him.  He  did 
not  know  why  he  did,  for,  so  far  from  there 
being  anything  obviously  repulsive  in  Wil- 
ton's look  or  manners,  there  were  many 
who  thought  him  the  picture  of  innocence, 
and  considered  his  manners  quite  perfec- 
tion in  their  politeness  and  good  breeding. 
Charlie  therefore  instantly  conquered  his 
first  feeling  of  dislike  as  uncharitable  and 
groundless  ;  and  as  Wilton  seemed  to  lay 
himself  out  for  his  friendship,  he  was  oftener 
with  him  during  the  first  fortnight  than  with 
any  other  boy.  It  was  strange  to  see  the 
two  together,  so  utterly  different  were  they 
in  every  respect,  and  so  great  was  the  con- 
trast of  Charlie's  bright,  modest  face,  with 
the  indescribable  dangerous  coolness  of 
Wilton's  knowing  smile. 

'  Look,'  said  Henderson  to  Whalley,  as 
he  saw  them  together  one  day  in  the  play- 
ground ;  *  there  go  Ithuriel  and  Belial 
junior,  very  thick  at  present.' 

*  Yes ;  I  don't  like  to  see  it.  I  don't 
hear  any  good  of  that  fellow  Wilton.' 

'  Good  !   I  should  rather  think  not.' 

'  Give  young  Evson  a  hint,  Flip,  will 
you,  that  Wilton's  not  a  good  friend  for 
him.  He  looks  a  nice  little  fellow,  and  I 
don't  like  to  tell  him,  because  I  don't  know 
him.' 

'  Never  fear  ;  when  Charlie  touches  him 
with  his  spear,  or  sees  him  light  on  the 
top  of  Niphates — one  of  which  things  will 
happen  soon  enough — he'll  not  be  slow  to 
discover  who  he  is.  If  not,  I'll  tell  Walter, 
and  he  shall  be  Charlie's  Uriel.' 

'Touches    him  with   his  spear!  —  what 


spear? — top  of  Niphates  !  —  Uriel!'  said 
Whalley,  with  ludicrous  astonishment  : 
'here,  Power,  you're  just  in  time  to  help 
me  to  put  a  strait- waistcoat  on  Flip.  He 
says  that  when  Wilton  lights  on  the  top  of 
Niphates,  which  he  will  do  soon,  young 
Evson  will  discover  that  he's  a  scamp. 
What  does  it  all  mean  ?  ' 

*  It   only  means  that   Flip   and    I    have 
been    reading    the    Paradise    Lost?    said 
Power,   laughing,    'and    at    present    Flip's 
mind  is   a   Miltonic   conglomerate.'      And 
he  proceeded   to  explain  to   Whalley  that 
Ithuriel  was  one  of  the  cherubs  who  guarded 
Eden 

( '  Only  that  in  this  case  Eden  guards 
the  cherub,'  observed  Henderson,  parenthe- 
tically.) 

* — and  who,  by  touching  Satan  with  his 
spear,  made  him  bound  up  in  his  original 
shape,  when  he  sat  like  a  toad  squat  at  the 
ear  of  Eve  ;  and,  moreover,  that  Uriel  had 
recognised  Satan  through  his  mask,  when, 
lighting  on  Niphates,  his  looks  became 

'Alien  from  heaven,  with  passions  foul  obscured.' 

*  Seriously     though,'     said     Henderson, 
'  Uriel  must  be  asleep,  or  he  wouldn't  let 
his  little  brother  get  under  Belial's  wings.' 

In  fact,  Wilton  was  forced  to  keep  on 
the  mask  much  longer  than  he  had  ever 
meant  to  do.  He  could  find  no  joint 
in  Charlie's  armour.  •  The  boy  was  so 
thoroughly  manly,  so  simple-hearted,  so 
trustful  and  innocent,  that  Wilton  could 
make  nothing  of  him.  If  he  tried  to  in- 
doctrinate Charlie  into  the  state  of  morality 
among  the  Noelites,  either  Charlie  did  not 
understand  him,  or  else  quite  openly  ex- 
pressed his  disapproval  and  even  indigna- 
tion ;  and  when  finally  Wilton,  quite  tired 
out,  did  throw  off  the  mask,  Charlie  shook 
him  away  from  him,  turned  with  a  sicken- 
ing sensation  from  the  unbared  features  of 
vice,  and  unfeignedly  loathed  the  boy  who 
had  pretended  to  be  his  friend — loathed 
him  all  the  more  because  he  had  tried  to 
like  him,  but  now  saw  the  snare  which  was 
being  spread  in  his  sight. 

Every  now  and  then  during  their  early 
intercourse  Charlie  had  felt  a  certain 
restraint  in  talking  to  Wilton  ;  he  could 
not  be  at  ease  with  him  though  he  tried. 
He  caught  the  gleam  of  the  snake  through 
the  flowers  that  only  half- concealed  his 
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folds.  And  Wilton,  too,  had  got  very  tired 
of  playing  a  part.  He  could  not  help  his 
real  wickedness  cropping  out  now  and  then, 
yet  whenever  it  did,  Charlie  started  in 
such  a  way  that  even  Wilton  was  ashamed  ; 
and  though  generally  the  shafts  of  con- 
science glanced  off  from  the  panoply  of 
steel  and  ice  which  cased  this  boy's  heart, 
yet  during  these  days  they  once  or  twice 
reached  the  mark,  and  made  him  smart 
with  long -unwonted  anguish.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  was  doing  the  devil's 
work,  and  doing  it  for  very  poor  wages. 
He  felt  now  and  then  Charlie's  immense 
superiority  to  himself,  and,  in  a  mood  of 
pity,  when,  as  they  were  standing  one  day 
in  Mr.  Noel's  private  room  to  say  a  lesson, 
he  caught  sight  of  their  two  selves  re- 
flected in  the  looking-glass  over  the 
mantelpiece,  and  realised  the  immense 
gulf  which  separated  them — a  gulf  not  of 
void  chaos  and  flaming  space,  but  the 
deeper  gulf  of  warped  affections  and  sin- 
ful thoughts — he  had  felt  a  sudden  longing 
to  be  other  than  what  he  was,  to  have 
Charlie  for  a  true  friend,  to  give  up  trying 
to  make  him  a  bad  boy,  and  to  fall  at  his 
feet  and  ask  his  pardon.  And  when  he 
had  doggedly  failed  in  his  lesson,  and  got 
his  customary  bad  mark  and  customary 
punishment,  and  received  his  customary 
objurgation,  that  he  was  getting  worse  and 
worse,  and  that  his  time  was  utterly  wasted 
— and  when  he  saw  the  master's  face  light 
up  with  a  pleased  expression  as  Charlie 
went  cheerfully  and  faultlessly  through  his 
work — a  sudden  paroxysm  of  penitence 
seized  Wilton,  and,  once  out  of  the  room, 
he  left  Charlie  and  ran  up  the  stairs  to 
Kenrick's  study,  in  which  he  was  allowed 
to  sit  whenever  he  liked.  No  one  was 
there,  and  throwing  himself  into  a  chair, 
Wilton  covered  his  face  with  both  hands, 
and  burst  into  passionate  tears.  A  long 
train  of  thoughts  and  memories  passed 
through  his  mind — memories  of  his  own 
headlong  fall  to  what  he  was,  memories  of 
younger  and  of  innocent  days,  memories  of 
a  father,  now  dead,  who  had  often  set  him 
on  his  knee,  and  prayed,  before  all  other 
things,  that  he  might  grow  up  a  good  and 
truthful  boy,  and  with  no  stain  upon  his 
name.  But  while  memory  whispered  of 
past  innocent,  conscience  told  him  of 
present  guilt ;  told  him  that  if  his  father 
could  have  foreseen  what  he  would  become, 


his  heart  would  have  broken ;  told  him, 
and  he  knew  it,  that  his  name  was  a 
proverb  and  a  byeword  in  the  school.  But 
the  prominent  and  the  recurring  thought 
was  ever  this — '  Is  it  too  late  to  mend  ? 
Is  the  door  shut  against  me?'  For 
Wilton  remembered  how  once  before  his 
mind  was  harrowed  by  fear  and  guilt  as  he 
had  listened  to  Mr.  Percival's  parting 
sermon  on  that  sad  text — one  of  the  saddest 
in  all  the  Holy  Book — « And  the  door  was 
shut} 

Suddenly  he  was  startled  violently  from 
his  reverie,  for  the  door  was  shut  with  a 
bang,  and  Kenrick,  entering,  flung  himself 
in  a  chair,  saying,  with  a  vexed  expression 
of  voice,  '  Too  late.' 

It  was  but  a  set  of  verses  which  Kenrick 
had  written  for  a  prize  exercise,  and  which 
he  had  just  sent  in  too  late.  He  had  not 
lost  all  ambition,  but  he  had  no  real  friend 
now  to  inspirit  or  stimulate  him,  so  that  he 
often  procrastinated,  and  was  seldom  suc- 
cessful with  anything. 

But  his  accidental  words  fell  with 
awful  meaning  and  strange  emphasis  on 
poor  Wilton's  ear.  Wilton  had  never 
heard  of  the  Bath  Kol,  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  power  that  wields  the  tongue  amid  the 
chances  of  destiny ;  but  fear  made  him 
superstitious,  and,  forgetting  his  usual 
dissimulation,  he  looked  up  at  Kenrick 
aghast,  without  wiping  away  the  traces 
which  unwonted  tears  had  left  upon  his 
face. 

*  Why,  Raven,  boy,  what's  the  matter  ? ' 
asked     Kenrick,     looking     at     him    with 
astonishment ;    '  much    you   care   for   my 
having  a  set  of  iambics  too  late.3 

'Oh,  is  that  all?'  asked  Wilton,  still 
looking  frightened. 

'  All  ?  Yes  ;  and  enough,  too,  for  me. 
But ' — stopping  suddenly — '  why,  Raven, 
what's  the  row  ?  You've  been  crying,  by 
all  that's  odd  !  Why,  I  didn't  know  you'd 
ever  shed  a  tear  since  you'd  been  in  the 
cradle.  Raven  crying — what  a  notion  ! 
Crocodile  tears,  eh  ? ' 

Wilton  was  ashamed  to  have  been  caught 
crying,  and  angry  to  be  laughed  at.  He 
was  leaving  the  room  silently  and  in  a  pet, 
when  Kenrick  caught  him,  and,  looking  at 
him,  said  in  a  kindlier  tone — 

*  Nonsense,    Ra ;    don't    mind    a    little 
chaff.    What's  happened  ?    Nothing  serious, 
I  hope.' 
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But  Wilton  was  angry  and  miserable 
just  then.  He  did  not  venture  to  tell 
Kenrick  what  had  really  been  passing 
through  his  mind.  *  Let  me  go,'  he  said, 
struggling  to  get  free. 

*  Oh,  go    by   all    means,'  said    Kenrick, 
with  his   pride   all   on  fire  in   a  moment ; 
*  don't  suppose  that  I  want  you  or  care  for 
you  : '  and  he  turned  his  back  on  Wilton,' 
to  whom  he  had  never  once  spoken  harshly 
before. 

The  current  of  Wilton's  thoughts  was 
turned ;  he  really  liked  Kenrick,  who  was 
the  only  person  for  whom  he  had  any 
regard  at  all.  Besides,  Kenrick's  support 
and  favour  were  everything  to  him  just 
then,  and  he  stopped  irresolutely  at  the 
door,  unwilling  to  leave  him  in  anger. 

*  What  do  you  want  ?     WThy  don't  you 
go  ? '  asked   Kenrick,   with    his  back  still 
turned. 

Wilton  came  back  to  the  window,  and 
humbly  took  Kenrick's  hand,  looking  up 
at  him  as  though  to  ask  forgiveness. 

*  How  odd  you  are  to-day,  Raven,'  said 
Kenrick,     relenting.       'What     were     you 
crying  about  when  I  came  in  ? ' 

'  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Ken.  I  was  thinking 
how  much  better  some  fellows  are  than  I 
am,  and  whether  it  was  too  late  to  begin 
afresh,  and  whether  the  door  was  open  to 
me  still,  when  you  came  in,  and  said,  *  Too 
late,'  and  banged  the  door,  which  I  took 
for  an  answer  to  my  thoughts. 

They  were  the  first  serious  words  Kenrick 
had  ever  heard  from  Wilton  ;  but  he  did 
not  choose  to  heed  them,  and  only  said, 
after  a  pause — 

'  Other  fellows  better  than  you  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  Less  plucky,  perhaps  ;  greater 
hypocrites,  certainly ;  but  you  are  the  jolliest 
of  them  all,  Ra.' 

And  with  that  silly,  silly  speech  Wilton 
was  reassured  ;  a  gratified  smile  perched 
itself  upon  his  lips,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  delight ;  nor  was  he  soon  revisited  by 
any  qualms  of  conscience. 
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How  do  you  get  on  with  the  young  Evson, 
Ra  ?  '  asked  Mackworth  of  Wilton,  with  a 
sneer. 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  Wilton.     «  He's  awfully 
Darticular    and   strait-laced,  just   like    that 
Drother  of  his.      No  more  fun  while  he's 
n  the  house.' 

*  Confound  him  !'  said  Mackworth,  frown- 
ng  darkly  ;  '  if  he  doesn't  like  what  he  sees, 
be  must  lump  it.      He's  not  worth  any  more 
trouble.' 

'  So,  Mack,  you  too  have  discovered 
what  he's  like  ?  ' 

'Yes,  I  have,'  answered  Mackworth, 
savagely.  For  all  his  polish,  his  courtesies, 
and  civilities  had  not  succeeded  in  making 
Charlie  conceal  how  much  he  feared  and 
disliked  him.  The  young  horse  rears  the 
first  time  it  hears  the  adder's  hiss,  and  the 
dove's  eye  trembles  instinctively  when  the 
hawk  is  near.  Charlie  half  knew  and  half 
guessed  the  kind  of  character  he  had  to 
deal  with,  and  made  Mackworth  hate  him 
with  deadly  hatred  by  the  way  in  which, 
without  one  particle  of  rudeness  or  conceit, 
he  managed  to  keep  him  at  a  distance,  and 
check  every  approach  to  intimacy. 

With  Kenrick  the  case  was  different. 
Charlie  thought  that  he  looked  one  of  the 
nicest  and  best  fellows  in  the  house,  but  he 
could  not  get  over  the  fact  that  Wilton 
was  his  favourite.  It  was  Wilton's  con- 
stant and  daily  boast  that  Ken  would  do 
anything  for  him  ;  and  Charlie  felt  that 
Wilton  was  not  a  boy  whom  Walter  or 
Power  at  any  rate  would  even  have  tolerated, 
much  less  liked.  It  was  this  that  made 
him  receive  Kenrick's  advances  with  shy- 
ness and  coldness  ;  and  when  Kenrick 
observed  this,  he  at  once  concluded  that 
Charlie  had  been  set  against  him  by 
Walter,  and  that  he  would  report  to  Walter 
all  he  did  and  said.  This  belief  was 
galling  to  him  as  wormwood.  Suddenly, 
and  with  most  insulting  publicity,  he  turned 
Charlie  off  from  being  one  of  his  fags,  and 
from  that  time  never  spoke  of  him  without 
a  sneer,  and  never  spoke  to  him  at  all. 
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Meanwhile,  as  the  term  advanced,  St. 
Winifred's  gradually  revealed  itself  to 
Charlie  in  a  more  and  more  unfavourable 
light.  The  discipline  of  the  school  was  in 
a  most  impaired  state ;  the  evening  work 
grew  more  and  more  disorderly  ;  few  of  the 
monitors  did  their  duty  with  any  vigour, 
and  the  big  idle  fellows  in  the  fifth  set 
the  example  of  insolence  towards  them  and 
rudeness  to  the  masters.  All  rules  were 
set  at  defiance  with  impunity,  and  in  the 
chaos  which  ensued,  every  one  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

One  evening,  during  evening  work, 
Charlie  was  trying  hard  to  do  the  verses 
which  had  been  set  to  his  form.  He  found 
it  very  difficult  in  the  noise  that  was  going 
on.  Not  half  a  dozen  fellows  in  the  room 
were  working  or  attempting  to  work ;  they 
were  talking,  laughing,  rattling  the  desks, 
playing  tricks  on  each  other,  and  throwing 
books  about  the  room.  The  one  bewildered 
new  master,  who  nominally  kept  order 
among  the  two  hundred  boys  in  the  room, 
walked  up  and  down  in  despair,  speaking 
in  vain  first  to  one,  then  to  another,  and 
almost  giving  up  the  farce  of  attempting 
to  maintain  silence.  But  seeing  Charlie 
seriously  at  work,  he  came  up  and  asked 
if  he  could  give  him  any  assistance. 

Charlie  gratefully  thanked  him,  and  the 
master  sat  down  to  try  and  smooth  some 
of  his  difficulties.  His  doing  so  was  the 
sign  for  an  audible  titter,  which  there  was 
no  attempt  to  suppress  ;  and  when  he  had 
passed  on,  Wilton,  whose  conduct  had  been 
more  impertinent  than  that  of  any  one  else, 
said  to  Charlie — 

'  I  say,  young  Evson,  how  you  are 
grinding  ! ' 

' 1  have  these  verses  to  do,'  said  Charlie 
simply. 

'Ha!  ha!  ha!'  laughed  Wilton,  as 
though  he  had  made  some  good  joke. 
'  Here,  shall  I  give  you  a  wrinkle  ?  ' 

'Yes,  if  it's  allowed.' 

The  answer  was  greeted  with  another 
laugh,  and  Wilton  said,  '  I'll  save  you  all 
further  trouble,  young  'un.  Observe  the 
dodge  ;  we're  all  up  to  it.' 

He  put  up  a  white  handkerchief  to  his 
nose,  and  walking  to  the  master  said, 
'Please,  sir,  my  nose  is  bleeding.  May  I 
go  out  for  a  minute  ? ' 

1  Your  nose  bleeding  ?  That's  the  third 
time  your  nose  has  bled  this  week,  and 


other  boys  have  also  come  with  their  noses 
bleeding.' 

'  Do  you  doubt  my  word,  sir  ? '  asked 
Wilton,  his  handkerchief  still  held  up,  and 
assuming  an  injured  air. 

'  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  so  until  you 
give  me  reason,'  answered  the  master 
courteously.  '  It  seems  a  strange  circum- 
stance, but  you  may  go.' 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  to  see 
whether  his  nose  was  bleeding  or  not,  but 
the  master  was  trying,  very  unsuccessfully 
at  present,  whether  implicit  confidence 
would  produce  a  sense  of  honour  among 
the  boys. 

Wilton  went  out,  hardly  concealing  his 
laughter,  and  in  ten  minutes  returned  with 
the  verses,  finished  and  written  out. 

'There,'  he  said,  'Ken  did  those  for 
me ;  he  knocked  them  off  in  five  minutes. 
Ken's  an  awfully  clever  fellow,  though  he 
never  opens  a  book.  Don't  bore  yourself 
with  verses  any  more ;  I'll  get  them  done 
for  you.' 

Charlie  glanced  at  the  paper,  and  saw 
at  once  that  the  verses  were  perfectly 
done. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  show  up  that  copy  as 
your  own,  Wilton  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  I  do.' 

'  But  we  are  marked  for  them.' 

'  Hear,  hear !  thanks  for  the  information. 
So  much  the  better.  I  shall  get  a  jolly 
good  mark.' 

'  Shut  up,  young  Innocence,  and  don't 
be  a  muff,'  said  another  Noelite.  'We 
all  do  the  same  thing.  Take  what  Heaven 
sends  you  and  be  glad  to  get  it.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Charlie,  looking 
round ;  '-you  may,  but  I'd  rather  not.  It 
isn't  fair.' 

'  Oh,  how  good  we  are !  how  sweet  we 
are  !  what  an  angel  we  are  ! '  said  Wilton, 
turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  while 
the  rest  applauded  him.  But  if  they  meant 
their  jeers  to  tell  on  Charlie's  resolution, 
they  were  mistaken.  He  looked  quietly 
round  at  them  all  with  his  clear  eyes, 
gravely  handed  the  paper  back  to  Wilton, 
and  quietly  resumed  his  work.  They  were 
angry  to  be  so  foiled,  and  determined  that, 
if  he  would  not  copy  the  verses,  he  should 
at  least  do  them  in  no  other  way.  One 
of  them  took  his  paper  and  tore  it,  another 
split  up  his  quill  pens  by  dashing  them 
on  the  desk,  while  a  third  seized  his 
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dictionary.  The  master,  observing  that 
something  was  going  on  at  that  desk, 
came  and  stood  by ;  and  as  long  as  he 
was  there,  Charlie  managed  to  write  out 
what  he  had  done,  while  the  others, 
cunningly  inserting  an  occasional  mistake, 
or  altering  a  few  epithets,  copied  out  the 
verses  which  Kenrick  had  done  for  Wilton. 
But  directly  the  master  turned  away  again, 
a  boy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
with  the  utmost  deliberation,  took  hold  of 
Charlie's  fair  copy,  and  emptied  the  ink- 
stand over  it  in  three  or  four  separate 
streams. 

Vexed  as  he  was — foj-  until  he  came  to 
school  he  had  never  known  unkindness — 
he  took  it  quietly  and  good-humouredly. 
Next  morning,  before  the  rest  of  the  boys 
in  his  dormitory,  who  were  mainly  in  his 
own  form,  were  aware  of  what  he  meant 
to  do,  he  got  up  early  and  went  to  Walter's 
study,  hoping  to  write  out  the  verses  there 
from  memory.  But  he  found  the  study  in 
the  possession  of  the  housemaid  ;  chapel- 
bell  rang,  and  after  chapel  he  went  into 
morning  school  with  the  exercise  unfinished. 
For  this,  he,  the  only  boy  in  the  form  who 
had  attempted  to  do  his  duty,  received  a 
punishment,  while  the  rest  looked  on  un- 
abashed, and  got  marks  for  their  stolen 
work.  Wilton  received  nearly  full  marks 
for  his.  The  master,  Mr.  Paton's  successor, 
thought  it  odd  that  Wilton  could  do  his 
verses  so  much  better  than  any  of  his  other 
work,  but  he  could  not  detect  the  cheating, 
and  Wilton  always  assured  him  that  the 
verses  were  entirely  his  own  composition. 

It  was  about  time  now,  Wilton  thought, 
to  hoist  his  true  colours  ;  but,  as  he  had 
abundance  of  brass,  he  followed  Charlie 
out  of  the  schoolroom,  talked  to  him 
familiarly  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
finally  took  his  arm.  But  this  was  too 
much  ;  for  the  boy,  who  was  as  open  as 
the  day  in  all  his  dealings,  at  once  with- 
drew his  arm,  and  standing  still,  looked 
him  full  in  the  face. 

*  So  ! '  said  Wilton,  *  now  take  your 
choice — friends  or  enemies — which  shall  it 
be?' 

'  If  you  want  me  to  cheat,  and  tell  lies, 
and  be  mean — not  friends.' 

1  So  !  enemies  then,  mind.  Look  out 
for  squalls,  young  Evson.  One  question, 
though,'  said  Wilton,  as  Charlie  turned 
away. 


'  Well  ? J 

*  Are  you  going  to  sneak  about  this  to 
your  brother  ? ' 

Charlie  was  silent.  Without  any  intention 
of  procuring  Walter's  interference,  he  had 
meant  to  talk  to  him  about  his  difficulties, 
and  to  ask  his  advice.  But  if  this  was  to 
be  stigmatised  as  sneaking  he  felt  that  he 
had  rather  not  do  it,  for  there  is  no  action 
a  boy  fears  more,  and  considers  more  mean 
than  this. 

*  Oh,  I  see,'  said  Wilton  ;  « you  do  mean 
to  peach,  blab,  tell  tales,  do  you  ?     Well, 
it  don't  matter  much  ;  you'll  find  he   can 
do  precious  little  ;  and  it  will   be  all  the 
worse  for  you  in  the  long  run.' 

*  I  shan't  tell  him,'  said  Charlie  shortly  ; 
and  those  words  sealed  his  lips,  as  with  a 
heavy  heart  he  entered  the  breakfast-room, 
and  meditated  on  troubles  to  come. 

Which  troubles  came  quite  fast  enough — 
very  fast  indeed.  For  the  house,  or  rather 
the  leading  spirits  in  it,  thought  that  they 
had  wasted  quite  enough  time,  and  with 
quite  sufficient  success  in  angling  for 
the  new  boys,  and  determined  to  resume 
without  any  further  delay  their  ordinary 
courses.  If  Charlie  was  fool  enough  to 
resist  them,  they  said,  so  much  the  worse 
for  him.  During  the  day,  indeed,  he  was 
saved  from  many  of  the  annoyances  which 
Walter  had  been  obliged  to  endure,  by 
escaping  from  the  great  schoolroom  to 
the  happy  and  quiet  refuge  of  Walter's,  or 
Power's,  or  Eden's  study.  There  he  could 
always  be  unmolested,  and  enjoy  the  kind- 
ness with  which  he  was  treated,  and  the 
cheerful,  healthy  atmosphere  which  con- 
trasted so  strangely  in  its  moral  sweetness 
with  the  turbid  and  polluted  air  of  Noelite 
society.  But  in  the  evening  at  evening 
work,  and  aftenvards  in  the  dormitories, 
he  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  that  bad 
confederacy  which  had  tried  to  mould  him 
to  its  own  will.  He  was  in  a  large 
dormitory  of  ten  boys,  and  as  this  was  the 
principal  room  in  Mr.  Noel's  house,  it 
formed  the  regular  refuge  every  night  for 
the  idle  and  the  mischievously  inclined. 
When  the  candles  were  put  out  at  bed- 
time it  was  seldom  long  before  they  were 
relit  in  this  room, — which  was  somewhat 
remote  from  the  others  at  the  end  of  a 
long  corridor,  and  of  which  the  window 
opened  on  a  secluded  part  of  Dr.  Lane's 
garden.  If  a  scout  were  placed  at  the  end 
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of  the  corridor  he  could  give  timely  warn- 
ing of  any  danger,  so  that  the  chance  of 
detection  was  very  small.  Had  the  candles 
been  relit  only  for  a  game  of  play,  Charlie 
would  have  been  the  first  to  join  in  the 
fun.  But  the  Noelites  were  far  too  vitiated 
in  taste  to  be  long  content  with  mere 
bolstering  or  harmless  games.  It  seemed 
to  Charlie  that  the  candles  were  relit  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  eating  and  drinking 
forbidden  things,  of  playing  cards,  or  of 
bullying  and  tormenting  those  boys  who 
were  least  advanced  in  general  wickedness. 

'  I  say,  young  Evson,5  said  Wilton  to 
him  one  night  soon  after  the  fracas  above 
narrated,  *  we're  going  to  have  some  fun 
to-night.  Stone,  like  a  brick  as  he  is,  has 
stood  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine,  and 
Hanley  some  cards.  We  shall  have  a 
smoke  too.' 

All  this  was  said  in  a  tone  of  braggadocio, 
meant  to  be  exceedingly  telling,  but  it 
only  made  Charlie  feel  that  he  loathed  this 
swaggering  little  boy,  with  his  premature 
savoir  vivre,  more  and  more.  He  under- 
stood too  the  hint  that  two  of  the  new 
fellows  had  contributed  to  the  house 
carousal,  and  fully  expected  that  he  would 
be  asked  next.  He  secretly,  however,  deter- 
mined to  refuse,  because  he  knew  well  that 
a  mere  harmless  feast  was  not  intended, 
but  rather  a  smoking  and  drinking  bout. 
He  had  subscribed  liberally  to  all  the 
legitimate  funds — the  football,  the  racquet 
court,  the  gymnasium ;  but  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  taxed  for  things 
which  he  disliked  and  disapproved.  The 
result  of  that  evening  confirmed  him  in  his 
resolution.  It  was  a  scene  of  drinking, 
gluttony,  secret  fear,  endless  squabbling, 
and  joyless  excitement. 

1  Of  course  you'll  play,  and  put  into  the 
pool  ?  '  said  Wilton. 

*  No,  thank  you.' 

'No,  thank  you  J  said  Wilton,  scornfully 
mimicking  his  tone.  '  Of  course  not  ; 
you'll  do  nothing  except  set  yourself  up  for 
a  saint,  and  make  yourself  disagreeable.' 

During  the  evening  Stone  brought  him 
some  wine,  which  Charlie  again  declined, 
with  '  No,  thank  you,  Stone.'  Wilton 
again  echoed  the  refusal,  which  was  chor- 
used by  a  dozen  others  ;  and  from  that 
time  Charlie  was  duly  dubbed  with  the 
nickname  of  No-thank-you.  He  was 
forcibly  christened  by  this  new  name,  by 


being  held  in  bed  while  half  a  wineglass  of 
port  was  thrown  in  his  face.  The  wine 
poured  down  and  stained  his  night-shirt, 
and  then  they  all  began  to  dread  that  it 
would  lead  to  their  being  discovered,  and 
threatened  Charlie  with  endless  penalties 
if  he  dared  to  tell.  There  was,  however, 
little  danger,  as  the  Noelites  had  bribed 
the  servants  who  waited  on  them  and 
cleaned  their  rooms. 

The  same  scene,  with  slight  variations, 
was  constantly  repeated,  and  every  fresh 
refusal  was  accompanied  by  a  kick  or  a 
cuff  from  the  bigger  boys,  a  sneer  or  an 
insult  from  the  younger ;  for  Charlie  him- 
self was  one  of  the  youngest  of  them  all. 
One  night  it  was,  *  I  say,  you  fellow — you, 
No-thank-you — will  you  fork  out  for  some 
wine  to-night  ?  No  ?  Well  then,  take 
that  and  that,  and  be  hanged  to  you  for  a 
little  muff.'  Another  time  it  would  be, 

*  Hi  there,  No-thank-you,  we  want  sixpence 
for  a  pack  of  cards.      Oh,  you  won't  be  so 
sinful  as  to  part  with  sixpence   for  cards  ? 
Confounded  little  miser ' ;  *  Niggard,'  said 
another  ;  *  Skinflint,'  shouted  a  third.     And 
a  general  cry  of  *  Saint,'  which  expressed 
the  climax  of  villany,    ended    the    verbal 
portion  of  the    contest.      And    then    some 
one   would    slap    him  on    the  cheek,    with 

*  take  that,'  '  and  that,'  from  another,  '  and 
that,'  from  a  third — the  last  being  a  boot 
or  a  piece  of  soap  shied  at  his  head. 

It  cannot  be  more  wearisome  to  the 
reader  than  it  is  to  me  to  linger  on  these 
coarse  scenes  ;  but,  for  Charlie  it  was  a 
long  martyrdom  most  heroically  borne.  He 
was  almost  literally  alone  and  single-handed 
against  the  rest  of  the  house  ;  yet  he  would 
not  give  way.  Walter,  and  Power,  and 
Henderson  all  knew  that  he  was  bullied, 
sorely  bullied ;  this  they  learnt  far  more 
from  Eden,  and  from  other  sources,  than 
from  Charlie  himself,  for  he,  poor  child, 
held  himself  bound  by  his  promise  to 
Wilton,  and  kept  his  lips  resolutely  sealed. 
But  these  friends  knew  that  he  was  suffering 
for  conscience'  sake ;  and  Walter  helped 
him  with  tender,  brotherly  affection,  and 
Power  with  brave  words  and  kindly  sym- 
pathy, and  Henderson  by  his  cheering  and 
playful  manner; — and  this  caused  him 
much  happiness  all  day  long,  until  he  felt 
that,  with  that  short  but  heart-uttered  prayer 
which  he  breathed  so  earnestly  from  'the 
altar  of  his  own  bedside,'  he  had  strength 
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sufficient  to  meet  and  to  conquer  the  trials 
which  night  brought. 

In  the  house  one  boy  and  one  only  helped 
him.  That  boy  ought  to  have  been  Kenrick ; 
his  monitorial  authority  and  many  respon- 
sible privileges  were  entrusted  to  him,  as  he 
well  knew,  for  the  main  express  purpose  of 
putting  down  all  immorality,  and  all  cruelty, 
with  a  strong  and  remorseless  hand.  It 
required  very  little  courage  to  do  this  ;  the 
sympathies  of  the  majority  of  boys,  unless 
they  be  suffered  to  grow  corrupted  with  an 
evil  leaven,  are  naturally  and  strongly  on 
the  side  of  right.  In  Mr.  Robertson's 
house,  for  instance,  where  Walter  and 
Henderson  were  monitors,  such  wrong- 
doings could  not  have  gone  on  with  im- 
punity, or  rather  could  not  have  gone  on  at 
all.  There,  a  little  boy,  treated  with  gross 
severity  or  injustice,  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated for  an  instant  to  invoke  the  assistance 
of  the  monitors,  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
his  natural  guardians,  and  who  would  be 
eager  to  extend  to  him  a  generous  and 
efficient  protection.  The  same  was  the 
case  in  Mr.  Edwards's  house,  of  which 
Power  was  the  head.  Power,  indeed,  had 
no  coadjutor  on  whom  he  could  at  all  rely. 
One  of  the  monitors  associated  with  him 
was  Legrange,  who  rather  followed  Ken- 
rick's  lead,  and  the  other  was  Brown,  who, 
though  well-intentioned,  was  a  boy  of  no 
authority.  Yet  these  two  houses  were  in 
a  better  condition  than  any  others  in  the 
school,  because  the  heads  of  them  did  their 
duty ;  and  it  was  no  slight  credit  to  Walter 
and  Henderson  that  their  house  stood 
higher  in  character  than  any  other,  although 
it  contained  both  Harpour  and  Jones. 
This  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  not 
those  two  worthies  found  a  powerful  counter- 
poise in  two  other  fifth-form  fellows,  Frank- 
lin and  Cradock,  whose  excellence  was 
almost  solely  due  to  Walter's  influence. 
Kenrick,  on  the  other  hand,  never  interfered 
in  the  house,  and  let  things  go  on  exactly 
as  they  liked,  although  they  were  going  to 
rack  and  ruin. 

Charlie's  sole  friend  and  helper  in  the 
house  then  was,  not  Kenrick,  but  Bliss. 
Poor  Bliss  quite  belied  his  name,  for  his 
school  work,  in  which  he  never  could  by 
any  effort  succeed,  kept  him  in  a  state  of 
lugubrious  disappointment.  Bliss  lived  a 
dim  kind  of  life,  seeing  all  sorts  of  young 
boys  get  above  him  and  beat  him  in  the 


race,  and  vaguely  groping  in  thick  mental 
darkness.  Do  what  he  would,  the  stream 
of  knowledge  fled  from  his  tantalised  lips 
whenever  he  stooped  to  drink ;  and  the 
fruits,  which  others  plucked  easily,  sprang 
up  out  of  his  reach  when  he  tried  to  touch 
the  bough.  He  was  constantly  crushed  by 
a  desolating  sense  of  his  own  stupidity,  and 
yet  his  good  temper  was  charming  under 
all  his  trials,  and  he  loved  with  a  grateful 
humility  all  who  tolerated  his  shortcomings. 
For  this  reason  he  had  a  sincere  affection 
for  Henderson,  who  plagued  him,  indeed, 
incessantly,  but  never  in  an  unkincl  or  in- 
sulting way  ;  and  who  more  than  made  up 
for  the  teasing  by  patient  and  constant 
help,  without  which  Bliss  would  not  have 
succeeded  even  as  well  as  he  did.  Bliss 
was  a  strong  active  fellow,  and  good  at  the 
games,  so  that  with  most  of  the  school  he 
got  on  very  well ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was 
generally  set  down  as  nearly  half-witted — 
a  mere  dolt.  Dolt  or  not,  he  did  Charlie 
inestimable  service ;  and  if  any  boy  is  in 
like  case  with  Bliss,  let  him  take  courage, 
for  even  the  merest  dolt  has  immense  power 
for  good  as  well  as  for  harm,  and  Bliss  ex- 
tended to  Charlie  a  gentle  and  manly 
sympathy  which  many  a  clever  boy  might 
have  envied.  He  knew  that  Charlie  was 
ill-used.  Not  being  in  the  same  dormitory, 
and  joining  very  little  in  the  house  concerns, 
he  was  not  able  to  interfere  very  directly 
in  his  aid ;  but  he  never  failed  to  encour- 
age him  to  resist  iniquity  of  every  kind. 
'  Hold  out,  young  Evson,'  he  would  often 
say  to  him  ;  *  you're  a  good,  brave  little 
chap,  and  don't  give  in ;  you're  in  the 
right  and  they  in  the  wrong ;  and  right  is 
might,  be  sure  of  that.' 

It  was  something  in  those  days  to  meet 
with  approbation  for  well-doing  among 
the  Noelites  ;  and  Charlie,  with  genuine 
gratitude,  never  forgot  Bliss's  kind  sup- 
port ;  till  Bliss  left  St.  Winifred's  they 
continued  firm  friends  and  fast. 

1  Have  you  made  any  friends  in  the 
house  ? '  asked  Mr.  Noel  of  Charlie  on  one 
occasion  ;  for  he  often  seized  an  opportunity 
of  talking  to  his  younger  boys,  for  whom 
he  felt  a  sincere  interest,  and  whom  he 
would  gladly  have  shielded  from  temptation 
to  the  very  utmost  of  his  power,  had  he 
but  known  that  of  which  he  was  unhappily 
so  ignorant — the  bad  state  of  things  among 
the  boys  under  his  care. 
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*  Not  many,  sir,'  said  Charlie. 

*  Haven't  you  ?      I'm  sorry  to  hear  that. 
I  like  to  see  boys  forming  friendships  for 
future  life ;  and  there   are   some  very  nice 
fellows  in  the  house.     Wilton,  for  instance, 
don't    you    like    him  ?    he's    very  idle  and 
volatile,  I  know,  but  still  he  seems  to  me 
a  pleasant  boy.' 

Charlie  could  hardly  suppress  a  smile, 
but  said  nothing  ;  and  Mr.  Noel  continued, 
'Who  is  your  chief  friend,  Evson,  among 
my  boys  ? ' 

'  Bliss,  sir,'  said  Charlie  with  alacrity. 

'  Bliss  ! '  answered  Mr.  Noel  in  surprise. 
*  What  makes  you  like  him  so  much  ?  Is 
he  not  very  backward  and  stupid  ? ' 

But  Charlie  would  not  hear  a  word  against 
Bliss,  and  speaking  with  all  the  open  trust- 
fulness of  a  new  boy,  he  exclaimed,  *  Oh, 
sir,  Bliss  is  an  excellent  fellow ;  I  wish 
there  were  many  more  like  him  ;  he's  a 
capital  fellow,  sir,  I  like  him  very  much  ; 
he's  the  best  fellow  in  the  house,  and  the 
only  one  who  stands  by  me  when  I  am  in 
trouble.' 

*  Well,  I'm  glad  you've  found  one  friend, 
Evson,'  said  Mr.  Noel ;  '  no  matter  who  he 
is.' 

One  way  in  which  Bliss  showed  his 
friendship  was  by  going  privately  to  Ken- 
rick,  and  complaining  of  the  way  in  which 
Charlie  was  bullied.  '  Why  don't  you  in- 
terfere, Kenrick  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Interfere,  pooh  !  It  will  do  the  young 
cub  good  ;  he's  too  conceited  by  half.' 

'  I  never  saw  a  little  fellow  less  con- 
ceited, anyhow.' 

Kenrick  stared  at  him.  '  What  business 
is  it  of  yours,  I  should  like  to  know  ? ' 

*  It   is  business  of  mine ;  he  is  a  good 
little  fellow,  and  he's  only  kicked  because 
the  others    can't    make  him  as  bad  a  lot 
as    they    are     themselves ;     there's     that 
Wilton ' 

'  Shut  up  about  Wilton,  he's  a  friend  of 
mine.' 

'  Then  more  shame  for  you,'  said  Bliss. 

'  He's  worth  fifty  such  chickens  as  little 
Evson,  any  day.' 

*  Chickens  ! '  said  Bliss,  with  a  tone  as 
nearly    like    contempt    as    he    had    ever 
assumed  ;  '  it's  clear  you  don't  know  much 
about  him  ;  I  wish,  Kenrick,  you'd  do  your 
duty  more,  and  then  the  house  would  not 
be  so  bad  as  it  is.' 

Kenrick  opened  his  eyes  wide  ;  he  had 


never  heard  Bliss  speak  like  this  before. 
'  I  don't  want  the  learned,  the  clever,  the 
profound  Bliss  to  teach  me  my  duty,'  he 
said,  with  a  proud  sneer ;  *  what  business 
have  you  to  abuse  the  house,  because  it 
is  not  full  of  young  ninnies  like  Evson  ? 
You're  no  monitor  of  mine,  let  me  tell  you.' 
'  You  may  sneer,  Kenrick,  at  my  being 
stupid,  if  you  like  ;  but,  for  all  your  clever- 
ness, I  wouldn't  be  you  for  something  ;  and 
if  you  won't  interfere,  as  you  ought,  /  will, 
if  I  can.'  And  as  Bliss  said  this,  with  clear 
flaming  anger,  and  fixed  on  Kenrick  his 
eyes,  which  were  lighted  up  with  honest 
purpose,  Kenrick  thought  he  had  never  seen 
him  look  so  handsome,  or  so  fine  a  fellow. 
'  Yes,  even  he  is  superior  to  me  now,'  he 
thought,  with  a  sigh,  as  Bliss  left  the  room. 
Poor  Ken— there  was  no  unhappier  boy  at 
St.  Winifred's ;  as  he  ate  of  those  ashy 
fruits  of  sin,  they  grew  more  and  more 
dusty  and  bitter  to  his  parched  taste ;  as 
he  drank  of  that  river  of  wayward  pride,  it 
scorched  his  heart  and  did  not  quench  his 
thirst. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-THIRD 

MARTYRDOM 

Since  thou  so  deeply  dost  inquire, 
I  will  instruct  thee  briefly  why  no  dread 
Hinders  my  entrance  here.     Those  things  alone 
Are  to  be  feared  whence  evil  may  proceed, 
Nought  else,  for  nought  is  terrible  beside. 

CAREY'S  Dante. 

GRADUALLY  the  persecutions  to  which 
Charlie  was  subjected  mainly  turned  on  one 
point.  His  tormentors  were  so  far  tired  of 
bullying  him,  that  they  would  have  left  him 
in  comparative  peace  if  he  would  have 
yielded  one  point — which  was  this. 

The  Noelites  were  accustomed  now  and 
then  to  have  a  grand  evening  '  spread '  as 
they  called  it,  and  when  they  had  finished 
this  supper,  which  was  usually  supplied  by 
Dan,  they  generally  began  smoking,  an 
amusement  which  they  could  enjoy  after 
the  lights  were  out.  The  smokers  used 
to  sit  in  the  long  corridor,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  led  to  their  dormitory,  and  the 
scout  was  always  posted  to  warn  them  of 
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approaching  danger ;  but  as  they  did  not 
begin  operations  till  the  master  had  gone 
his  nightly  rounds,  and  were  very  quiet  about 
it,  there  was  not  much  danger  of  their  being 
disturbed.  Yet  although  the  windows  of 
the  corridor  and  dormitory  were  all  left 
wide  open,  and  every  other  precaution  was 
taken,  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  so  entirely  as  to  avoid  all 
chance  of  detection.  They  had,  indeed, 
bribed  the  servants  to  secrecy,  but  what 
they  feared  was  being  detected  by  some 
master.  The  Noelites,  therefore,  of  that 
dormitory  had  been  accustomed  to  agree 
that  if  they  were  questioned  by  any  master 
about  the  smell  of  smoking,  they  would  all 
deny  that  any  smoking  had  taken  place. 
The  other  nine  boys  in  the  dormitory,  with 
the  doubtful  exception  of  Elgood,  had 
promised  that  they  would  stick  to  this 
assertion  in  case  of  their  being  asked. 
The  question  was,  '  Would  Charlie  promise 
the  same  thing?'  If  not,  the  boys  felt 
doubly  insecure — insecure  about  the  sta- 
bility of  their  falsehood  and  the  secrecy  of 
their  proceedings. 

And  Charlie  Evson,  of  course,  refused  to 
promise  this.  Single-handed  he  fought  this 
battle  against  the  other  boys  in  his  house, 
and  in  spite  of  solicitation,  coaxing,  en- 
treaty, threats,  and  blows,  steadily  declared 
that  he  was  no  tell-tale,  that  he  had  never 
mentioned  anything  which  had  gone  on  in 
the  house,  but  that  if  he  were  directly  asked 
whether  a  particular  act  had  taken  place  or 
not,  he  would  still  keep  silence,  but  could 
not  and  would  not  tell  a  lie. 

Now  some  of  the  house — and  especi- 
ally Mackworth  and  Wilton  —  had  deter- 
mined, by  the  help  of  the  rest,  to  crush 
this  opposition,  to  conquer  this  obstinacy, 
as  they  called  it  ;  and,  since  Charlie's 
reluctance  could  not  be  overcome  by  per- 
suasion or  argument,  to  break  it  down  by 
sheer  force.  So,  night  after  night,  a 
number  of  them  gathered  round  Charlie, 
and  tried  every  means  which  ingenuity  or 
malice  could  suggest  to  make  him  yield  on 
this  one  point ;  the  more  so,  because  they 
well  knew  that  to  gain  one  concession 
was  practically  to  gain  all,  and  Charlie's  up- 
rightness contrasted  so  unpleasantly  with 
their  own  base  compliances,  that  his  mere 
presence  among  them  became,  from  this 
circumstance,  a  constant  annoyance.  One 
boy,  with  a  high  and  firm  moral  standard, 


steadily  and  consistently  good,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  most  unpopular  in  a  large  house 
full  of  bad  and  reckless  boys. 

It  was  a  long  and  hard  struggle  ;  so  long 
that  Charlie  felt  as  if  it  would  last  for  ever, 
and  his  strength  would  give  way  before  he 
had  wearied  out  his  persecutors.  For  now 
it  seemed  to  be  a  positive  amusement,  a 
pleasant  occupation  to  them,  night  after 
night,  to  bully  him.  He  dreaded,  he 
shuddered  at  the  return  of  evening ;  he 
knew  well  that  from  the  time  when  evening 
work  began  till  the  rest  were  all  asleep  he 
could  look  for  little  peace.  Sometimes  he 
was  tempted  to  yield.  He  knew  that  at 
the  bottom  the  fellows  did  not  really  hate 
him,  that  he  might  be  very  popular  if  he 
chose,  even  without  going  to  nearly  the 
same  lengths  as  the  others,  and  that  if  he 
would  but  promise  not  to  tell,  his  assent 
would  be  hailed  with  acclamations.  Be- 
sides, said  the  tempter,  the  chances  are 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  your  not  being 
asked  at  all  about  the  matter,  so  that  there 
is  every  probability  of  your  not  being  called 
upon  to  tell  the  *  cram ' ;  for  by  some 
delicate  distinction  the  falsehood  presented 
itself  under  the  guise  of  '  a  cram,'  and  not 
of  a  naked  lie  ;  that  was  a  word  the  boys 
carefully  avoided  applying  to  it,  and  were 
quite  angry  if  Charlie  called  it  by  its  right 
name.  One  evening  the  poor  little  fellow 
was  so  weary  and  hopeless  and  sad  at  heart, 
and  he  had  been  thrashed  so  long  and  so 
severely,  that  he  was  -very  near  yielding. 
A  paper  had  been  written,  the  signing  of 
which  was  tacitly  understood  to  involve  a 
promise  to  deny  that  there  had  been  any 
smoking  at  night  if  they  were  taxed  with  it ; 
and  all  the  boys  except  Elgood  and  Charlie 
had  signed  this  paper.  But  the  fellows  did 
not  care  for  Elgood  ;  they  knew  lhat  he 
dared  not  oppose  them  long,  and  that  they 
could  make  him  do  their  bidding  when- 
ever the  time  came.  Well,  one  evening, 
Charlie,  in  a  weak  mood,  was  on  the  verge 
of  signing  the  paper,  and  thus  purchasing  a 
cessation  of  the  long  series  of  injuries  and 
taunts  from  which  he  had  been  suffering. 
He  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  had  taken 
the  pencil  in  hand  to  sign  his  name.  The 
boys,  in  an  eager  group  round  him,  were 
calling  him  a  regular  brick,  encouraging 
him,  patting  him  on  the  back,  and  saying 
that  they  had  been  sure  all  along  that 
he  was  a  nice  little  fellow,  and  would 
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come  round  at  last.  Elgood  was  among 
them,  looking  on  with  anxious  eyes.  He 
had  immensely  admired  Charlie's  brave 
firmness,  and  nothing  but  reliance  on  the 
strength  of  his  stronger  will  had  encour- 
aged him  in  the  shadow  of  opposition.  '  If 
young  Evson  does  it,'  he  whispered,  '  I  will 
directly.'  Charlie  caught  the  whisper  ;  and 
in  an  agony  of  shame  flung  away  the  pencil. 
He  had  very  nearly  sinned  himself,  and 
forgotten  the  resolution  which  had  been 
granted  him  in  answer  to  his  many  prayers ; 
but  he  had  seen  the  effects  of  bad  example, 
and  nothing  should  induce  him  to  lead 
others  with  him  into  sin.  '  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,' 
was  the  instant  supplication  which  rose 
from  his  inmost  heart,  as  he  threw  down  the 
pencil  and  pushed  the  paper  aside. 

'  I  can't  do  it,'  he  said  ;  « I  must  not  do 
it ;  I  never  told  a  lie  in  my  life  that  I 
remember.  Don't  ask  me  any  more.'  In- 
stantly the  tone  and  temper  of  the  boys 
changed.  A  shower  of  words,  which  I  will 
not  repeat,  assailed  his  ears ;  he  was 
dragged  out  of  bed  and  thrashed  more 
unmercifully  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
'  You  shall  give  way  in  the  end,  mind  that,' 
was  the  last  admonition  he  received  from 
one  of  the  bigger  fellows,  as  he  dragged 
himself  to  his  bed  sobbing  for  pain,  and 
aching  with  disquietude  of  heart.  'The 
sooner  it  is  the  better ;  for  you  little  muffs 
and  would-be  saints  don't  go  down  with  us.' 
And  then  for  a  few  evenings,  when  the 
candles  were  put  out,  and  the  fellows  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  it  used  to  be  the 
regular  thing  for  some  one  to  suggest, 
£  Come,  let's  bait  No-thank-you ;  it'll  be 
rare  fun.'  Then  another  would  say,  '  Come, 
No-thank-you,  sign  the  paper  like  a  good 
fellow,  and  spare  yourself  all  the  rest.' 
'  Do,'  another  insidious  friend  would  add  ; 
'  I  am  quite  sorry  to  see  you  kicked  and 
thrashed  so  often.'  <  I'll  strike  a  light  in 
one  second,  if  you  will,'  suggested  a  fourth. 
«  No,  you  won't  ?  oh,  then,  look  out,  Master 
No-thank-you,  look  out  for  squalls.'  But 
still,  however  beaten  or  insulted,  holding 
out  like  a  man,  and  not  letting  the  tears 
fall  if  he  could  help  it,  though  they  sv/am 
in  his  eyes  for  pain  and  grief,  the  brave 
boy  resisted  evil,  and  would  not  be  forced 
to  stain  his  white  soul  with  the  promise  of 
a  lie. 

There  were  some  who,  though  they  dared 


not  say  apything,  yet  looked  on  at  this 
struggle  with  mingled  shame  and  admira- 
tion— shame  for  themselves,  admiration  for 
Charlie.  It  could  not  be  but  that  there 
were  some  hearts  among  so  many  which 
had  not  seared  the  tender  nerves  of  pity, 
and  more  than  once  Charlie  saw  kindly 
faces  looking  at  him  out  of  the  cowardly 
group  of  tormentors,  and  heard  timid  words 
of  disapprobation  spoken  to  the  worst  of 
those  who  bullied  him.  More  often  too, 
some  young  Noelite  who  met  him  during 
the  day  would  seem  to  address  him  with  a 
changed  nature,  would  speak  to  him  warmly 
and  with  friendliness,  would  show  by  little 
kind  words  and  actions  that  he  felt  for  him 
and  respected  him,  although  he  had  not 
courage  enough  to  resist  publicly  the  op- 
posing stream.  And  others  of  the  baser 
sort  observed  this.  What  if  this  one  little 
new  fellow  should  beat  them  after  all,  and 
end  their  domination,  and  introduce  in  spite 
of  them  a  truer  and  better  and  more  natural 
state  of  things  ?  it  was  not  to  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment,  and  he  must  be  put  down 
with  a  strong  hand  at  once.  s 

Meanwhile  Charlie's  heart  was  fast  fail- 
ing him,  dying  away  within  him  ;  for  under 
this  persecution  his  health  and  spirits  were 
worn  out.  His  face,  they  noticed,  was  far 
paler  than  when  he  came,  his  looks  almost 
haggard,  and  his  manner  less  sprightly 
than  before.  He  had  honourably  abstained 
hitherto  from  giving  Walter  any  direct  ac- 
count of  his  troubles,  but  now  he  yearned 
for  some  advice  and  comfort,  and  went  to 
Walter's  study,  not  to  complain,  but  to  ask 
if  Walter  thought  there  was  any  chance  of 
his  father  removing  him  to  another  school, 
because  he  felt  that  at  St.  Winifred's  he 
could  neither  be  happy  nor  in  any  way 
succeed. 

'  Well,  Charlie  boy,  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ? '  said  Walter,  cheerfully  pushing  away 
the  Greek  Lexicon  and  Aristophanes  over 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  wheeling  round 
the  arm-chair  to  the  fire,  which  he  poked 
till  there  was  a  bright  blaze. 

'Am  I  disturbing  you  at  your  work, 
Walter  ? '  said  the  little  boy,  whose  dejected 
air  his  brother  had  not  noticed. 

*  No,  Charlie,  not  a  bit ;  you  never  dis- 
turb me.  I  was  just  thinking  that  it  was 
about  time  to  shut  up,  for  it's  almost  too 
dark  to  read,  and  we've  nearly  half  an  hour 
before  tea-time  ;  so  come  here  and  sit  on 
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my  knee  and  have  a  chat.  I  haven't  seen 
you  for  an  age,  Charlie.' 

Charlie  said  nothing,  but  he  was  in  a 
weary  mood,  and  was  glad  to  sit  on  his 
brother's  knee  and  put  his  arm  round  his 
neck ;  for  he  was  more  than  four  years 
Walter's  junior,  and  had  never  left  home 
before,  and  that  night  the  home -sickness 
was  very  strongly  upon  him. 

1  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Charlie  boy  ?  ' 
asked  Walter  playfully.  '  What's  the  mean- 
ing of  this  pale  face  and  red  eyes  ?  I'm 
afraid  you  haven't  found  St.  Winifred's 
so  jolly  as  you  expected ;  disenchanted 
already,  eh  ? ' 

'  Oh,  Walter,  I'm  very  very  miserable,' 
said  Charlie,  overcome  by  his  brother's 
tender  manner  towards  him ;  and  leaning  his 
head  on  Walter's  shoulder  he  sobbed  aloud. 

'What  is  it,  Charlie?'  said  Walter, 
gently  stroking  his  light  hair.  '  Never  be 
afraid  to  tell  me  anything.  You've  done 
nothing  wrong,  I  hope.' 

'  Oh  no,  Walter.  It's  because  I  won't  do 
wrong  that  they  bully  me.' 

'  Is  that  it  ?  Then  dry  your  tears, 
Charlie  boy,  for  you  may  thank  God,  and 
nothing  in  earth  or  under  the  earth  can 
make  you  do  wrong  if  you  determine  not 
— determine  in  the  right  way,  you  know, 
Charlie.' 

«  But  it's  so  hard,  Walter  ;  I  didn't  know 
it  would  be  so  very  hard.  The  house  is  so 
bad,  and  no  one  helps  me  except  Bliss.  I 
don't  think  you  were  ever  troubled  as  I  am, 
Walter.' 

*  Never  mind,  Charlie.  Only  don't  go 
wrong  whatever  they  do  to  you.  You  don't 
know  how  much  this  will  smooth  your  way 
all  the  rest  of  your  school  life.  It's  quite 
true  what  you  say,  Charlie,  and  the  state 
of  the  school  is  far  worse  than  I  ever  knew 
it ;  but  that's  all  the  more  reason  we  should 
do  our  duty,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'Oh,  Walter,  but  I  know  they'll  make 
me  do  wrong  some  day.  I  wish  I  were 
at  home.  I  wish  I  might  leave.  I  get 
thrashed  and  kicked  and  abused  every 
night,  Walter,  and  almost  all  night  long.' 

'  Do  you?'  asked  Walter  in  angry  amaze- 
ment. '  I  knew  that  you  were  rather  bullied 
— Eden  told  me  that — but  I  never  knew  it 
was  so  bad  as  you  say.  By  Jove,  Charlie, 
I  should  like  to  catch  some  one  bullying 
you,  and — well,  I'll  warrant  that  he  shouldn't 
do  it  again.' 


'  Oh,  I  forgot,  Walter,  I  oughtn't  to  have 
told  you ;  they  made  me  promise  not.  Only 
it  is  so  wretched.' 

'Never  mind,  my  poor  little  Charlie,' 
said  Walter.  '  Do  what's  right  and  shame 
the  devil.  I'll  see  if  I  can't  devise  some 
way  of  helping  you ;  but  anyhow,  hold  up 
till  the  end  of  term,  and  then  no  doubt 
father  will  take  you  away  if  you  still  wish 
it.  But  what  am  I  to  do  without  you, 
Charlie  ? ' 

'  You're  a  dear,  dear  good  brother,'  said 
Charlie  gratefully  ;  '  and  but  for  you, 
Walter,  I  should  have  given  in  long  ago.' 

'  No,  Charlie,  not  for  me,  but  for  a  truer 
friend  than  even  I  can  be,  though  I  love 
you  with  all  my  heart.  But  will  you 
promise  me  one  thing  faithfully  ? ' 

'Yes,  that  I  will.' 

'Well,  promise  me  then  that,  do  what 
they  will,  they  shan't  make  you  tell  a  lie, 
or  do  anything  else  that  you  know  to  be 
wrong.' 

'  I'll  promise  you,  Walter,  if  I  can,'  said 
the  little  boy  humbly  ;  '  but  I've  been  doing 
my  best  for  a  long  time.' 

'You  couldrit  tell  a  lie,  Charlie  boy, 
without  being  found  out ;  that  I  feel  sure 
of,'  said  Walter,  smiling,  as  he  held  his 
brother's  ingenuous  face  between  his  hands, 
and  looked  at  it.  '  I  don't  doubt  you  for 
an  instant ;  but  I'll  have  a  talk  with  Power 
about  you.  As  head  of  the  school  he  may 
be  able  to  do  something  perhaps.  It's 
Kenrick's  duty  properly,  but ' 

'  Kenrick,  Walter  ?  He's  of  no  use  ;  he 
lets  the  house  do  just  as  it  likes,  and  I 
think  he  must  have  taken  a  dislike  to  me, 
for  he  turned  me  off  quite  roughly  from 
being  his  fag.' 

'  Never  mind  him  or  any  one  else, 
Charlie.  You're  a  brave  little  fellow,  and 
I'm  proud  of  you.  There's  the  tea -bell ; 
come  in  with  me.' 

'Ah,  Walter,  it's  only  in  the  evenings 
when  you're  away  that  I  get  pitched  into. 
If  I  were  but  in  the  same  house  with  you, 
how  jolly  it  would  be.'  And  he  looked 
wistfully  after  his  brother  as  they  parted  at 
the  door  of  the  hall,  and  Walter  walked  up 
to  the  chief  table  where  the  monitors  sate, 
while  he  went  to  find  a  place  among  the 
boys  in  his  own  form  and  house.  He  found 
that  they  had  poured  his  tea  into  his  plate 
over  his  bread-and-butter,  so  he  got  very 
little  to  eat  or  drink  that  evening. 
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It  was  dark  as  they  streamed  out  after 
tea  to  go  into  the  great  schoolroom,  and 
he  heard  Elgood's  tremulous  voice  saying 
to  him,  4  Oh,  Evson,  shall  you  give  way  to- 
night, and  sign  ? ' 

*  Why  to-night  in  particular,  Elgood  ?  ' 

4  Because  I've  heard  them  say  that  they're 
going  to  have  a  grand  gathering  to-night, 
and  to  make  you,  and  me  too  ;  but  I  can't 
hold  out  as  you  do,  Evson.' 

4  I  shall  try  not  to  give  way  ;  indeed,  I 
ivorit  be  made  to  tell  a  lie,'  said  Charlie, 
thinking  of  his  interview  with  Walter,  and 
the  hopes  it  had  inspired. 

'Then  /  won't  either,'  said  Elgood, 
plucking  up  courage.  *  But  we  shall  catch 
it  awfully,  both  of  us.' 

'They  can't  do  more  than  lick  us,'  said 
Charlie,  trying  to  speak  cheerily,  4  and  I've 
been  licked  so  often  that  I'm  getting  accus- 
tomed to  it.' 

4  And  I'd  rather  be  licked,'  said  a  voice 
beside  them,  '  and  be  like  you  two  fellows, 
than  escape  being  licked,  and  be  like  Stone 
and  Symes,  or  even  like  myself.' 

4  Who's  that  ? '  asked  Elgood  hastily,  for 
it  was  not  light  enough  to  see. 

1  Me — Hanley.  Don't  you  fellows  give 
in  ;  it  will  only  make  you  miserable,  as  it 
has  done  me.' 

They  went  in  to  preparation,  which  was 
succeeded  by  chapel,  and  then  to  their 
dormitories.  They  undressed  and  got  into 
bed,  as  usual,  although  they  knew  that 
they  should  be  very  soon  disturbed,  for 
various  signs  told  them  that  the  rest  had 
some  task  in  hand.  Accordingly,  the  lights 
were  barely  put  out,  when  a  scout  was 
posted,  the  candles  were  re-lighted,  and  a 
number  of  other  Noelites,  headed  by  Mack- 
worth,  came  crowding  into  the  dormitory. 

*  Now,  you  No-thank-you,  you've  got  one 
last  chance — here's  this  paper  for  you  to 
sign  ;  fellows  have  always  signed  it  before, 
and  you  shall  too,  whether  you  like  or  no. 
We're  not  going  to  alter  our  rules  because 
of  you.     We  want  to  have  a  supper  again 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  we   can't  have  you 
sneaking  about   it.'      Mack  worth  was  the 
speaker. 

4  I  don't  want  to  sneak,'  said  Charlie 
firmly ;,  *  you've  been  making  me  wretched, 
and  knocking  me  about,  all  these  weeks, 
and  I've  never  told  of  you  yet.' 

1  We  don't  want  any  orations  ;  only  Yes 
or  No — will  you  sign  ?  ' 


4  Stop,'  said  Wilton,  4  here's  another 
fellow,  Mac,  who  hasn't  signed '  ;  and  he 
dragged  Elgood  out  of  bed  by  one  arm. 

4  Oh,  you  haven't  signed,  haven't  you  ? 
Well,  we  shall  make  short  work  of  you. 
Here's  the  pencil,  here's  the  paper,  and 
here's  the  place  for  your  name.  Now, 
you  poor  little  fool,  sign  without  giving  us 
any  more  trouble.' 

Elgood  trembled  and  hesitated. 

4  Look  here,'  said  Mackworth  brutally ; 
4 1  don't  want  to  break  such  a  butterfly  as 
you  upon  the  wheel,  but — how  do  you  like 
that  ? '  He  drew  a  cane  from  behind  his 
back,  and  brought  it  down  sharply  on 
Elgood's  knuckles,  who,  turning  very  white, 
sat  down  and  scrawled  his  name  hastily  on 
the  paper ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  done  it 
than,  looking  up,  he  caught  Charlie's  pitying 
glance  upon  him,  and  running  the  pencil 
through  his  signature,  said  no  more,  but 
pushed  the  paper  hastily  away  and  cowered 
down,  expecting  another  blow,  while  Charlie 
whispered,  4  Courage.' 

4  You  must  take  the  other  fellow  first, 
Mac,  if  you  want  to  get  on,'  suggested 
Wilton.  4  Evson,  as  a  friend,  I  advise  you 
not  to  refuse.' 

4  As  a  friend!''  said  Charlie,  with  simple 
scorn,  looking  full  at  Wilton.  4You  are 
no  friend  of  mine  ;  and,  Wilton,  I  wouldn't 
even  now  change  places  with  you.' 

4  Wouldn't  you  ? — Pitch  into  him,  Mac. 
And  you,'  he  said  to  Elgood,  4  you  may 
wait  for  the  present.'  He  administered  a 
backhander  to  Elgood  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
next  minute  Charlie,  roused  beyond  all 
bearing,  had  knocked  him  down.  Twenty 
times  before  he  would  have  been  tempted 
to  fight  Wilton,  if  he  could  have  reckoned 
upon  fair  play ;  but  what  he  could  stand  in 
his  own  person  was  intolerable  to  him  to 
witness  when  applied  to  another. 

Wilton  sprang  up  in  perfect  fury,  and 
a  fight  began ;  but  Mackworth  at  once 
pulled  Charlie  off",  and  said,  4  Fight  him 
another  time,  if  you  condescend  to  do  so, 
Raven  ;  don't  you  see  now  that  it's  a  mere 
dodge  of  his  to  get  off".  Now,  No-thank- 
you,  the  time  has  come  for  deeds  ;  we've 
had  words  enough.  You  stand  there.'  He 
pushed  Charlie  in  front  of  him.  ( Now,  will 
you  sign  ? ' 

4  Never J  said  Charlie,  in  a  low  but  firm 
tone. 

4  Then ' 
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'  Not  with  the  cane,  not  with  the  ccme, 
Mackworth,'  cried  several  voices  in  agita- 
tion, but  not  in  time  to  prevent  the  cane 
descending  with  heavy  blow  across  the 
child's  back. 

Charlie's  was  one  of  those  fine,  nervous, 
susceptible  temperaments,  which  feel  every 
physical  sensation,  and  every  mental  emo- 
tion, with  tenfold  severity.  During  the 
whole  of  this  scene,  so  painfully  anticipated, 
in  which  he  had  stood  alone  among  a  group 
of  boys,  whose  sole  object  seemed  to  be 
to  show  their  hatred,  and  who  were  twice 
as  strong  as  himself,  his  feelings  had  been 
highly  wrought ;  and  though  he  had  had 
many  opportunities  of  late  to  train  his 
delicate  organisation  into  manly  endurance, 
yet  the  sudden  anguish  of  this  unexpected 
blow  quite  conquered  him.  A  thrilling  cry 
broke  from  his  lips,  and  the  next  moment, 
when  the  cane  again  tore  his  shoulders, 
a  fit  of  violent  hysteria  supervened,  which 
alarmed  the  brutes  who  were  trying  to 
master  his  noble  resolution. 

And  at  this  crisis  the  door  burst  open 
with  a  sudden  crash,  and  Bliss  entered  in 
a  state  of  burning  indignation,  followed 
more  slowly  by  Kenrick. 

'  Oh,  I  am  too  late,'  he  said,  stamping 
his  foot ;  *  what  have  you  been  doing  to 
the  little  fellow?7  and  thrusting  some  of 
them  aside,  he  took  up  Charlie  in  his  arms, 
and  gradually  soothed  and  calmed  him 
till  his  wild  sobs  and  laughter  were  hushed, 
while  the  rest  looked  on  silent.  But 
feeling  that  Charlie  shrank  as  though  a 
touch  were  painful  to  him,  Bliss  unbared 
his  back,  and  the  two  blue  weals  all  across 
it  showed  him  what  had  been  done. 

'  Look  there,  Kenrick,'  he  said,  with 
great  sternness,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
marks ;  and  then,  laying  Charlie  gently 
down  on  his  bed,  he  thundered  out,  in  a 
voice  shaken  with  passion,  '  You  dogs, 
could  you  look  on  and  allow  this  ?  By 
heavens,  Kenrick,  if  you  mean  to  suffer 
this,  I  won't.  Out  of  my  way,  you.' 
Scattering  the  rest  before  him  like  a  flock 
of  sheep,  he  seized  Mackworth  with  his 
strong  hands,  shook  him  violently  by  both 
shoulders,  and  then  tearing  the  cane  out  of 
his  grasp,  he  demanded,  '  Was  it  you  who 
did  this  ? ' 

c  What  are  you  about,  you  Bliss,'  said 
Mackworth,  with  very  ruffled  dignity. 
1  Mind  what  you're  after,  and  don't  make 


such  a  row,  you  ass's  head,'  he  continued 
authoritatively,  'or  you'll  have  Noel  or 
some  one  in  here.' 

'  Oh  !  that's  your  tone,  you  cruel,  repro- 
bate bully,'  said  Bliss,  supplied  by  indigna- 
tion with  an  unusual  flow  of  words  ;  *  we've 
had  enough  of  that,  and  too  much.  You 
can  look  at  poor  little  Evson  there,  and 
not  sink  into  the  very  earth  for  shame ! 
By  heavens,  Belial,  you  shall  receive  what 
you've  given.  I'll  beat  you  as  if  you  were 
a  dog.  Take  that.'  The  cut  which  followed 
showed  that  he  was  in  desperate  earnest, 
and  that  however  immovable  he  might 
generally  be,  it  was  by  no  means  safe  to 
trifle  with  him  in  such  a  mood  as  this. 
Mackworth  tried  in  vain  to  seize  the  cane ; 
Bliss  turned  him  round  and  round  as  if  he 
were  a  child  ;  and  as  it  was  quite  clear 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  have  done  with 
him  just  yet,  Mackworth's  impudent  bravado 
was  changed  into  abject  terror  as  he  received 
a  second  weighty  stroke,  so  heartily  ad- 
ministered, that  the  cane  bent  round  him, 
in  the  hideous  way  which  canes  have,  and 
caught  him  a  blow  on  the  ribs. 

Mackworth  sprang  away,  and  fled, 
howling  with  shame  and  pain,  through  the 
open  door,  but  not  until  Bliss  had  given 
him  two  more  blows  on  the  back,  with  one 
of  the  two  cutting  open  his  coat  from  the 
collar  downwards,  with  the  other  leaving 
a  mark  at  least  as  black  as  that  which 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  defenceless  Charlie. 

4  To  your  rooms,  the  rest  of  you  wretches,5 
said  he,  as  they  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion before  him.  '  Kenrick,'  he  continued, 
brandishing  the  cane,  '  I  may  be  a  dolt, 
as  you've  called  me  before  now,  but  since 
you  won't  do  your  duty,  henceforth  I  will 
do  it  for  you.' 

Kenrick  slunk  off,  half  afraid  that  Bliss 
would  apply  the  cane  to  him;  and,  speaking 
in  a  tone  of  authority,  Bliss  said  to  the 
boys  in  the  dormitory,  *  If  one  of  you 
henceforth  touch  a  hair  of  Evson's  head, 
look  out ;  you  know  me.  You  little  scamp 
and  scoundrel  Wilton,  take  especial  care.' 
He  enforced  the  admonition  by  making 
Wilton  jump  with  a  little  rap  of  the  cane, 
which  he  then  broke  and  flung  out  of  the 
window.  And  then,  his  whole  manner 
changing  instantly  into  an  almost  womanly 
tenderness,  he  sate  by  poor  little  Charlie, 
soothing  and  comforting  him  till  his 
hysterical  sobs  had  ceased  ;  and,  when 
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he  felt  sure  that  the  fit  was  over,  gently 
bade  him  good-night,  and  went  out,  leaving 
the  room  in  dense  silence,  which  no  one 
ventured  to  break  but  the  warm-hearted 
little  Hanley,  who,  going  to  Charlie's 
bedside,  said — 

*  Oh,  Charlie,  are  you  hurt  much  ? ' 
'  No,  not  very  much,  thank  you,  Hanley.' 
Hanley    pressed    his    hand,    and    said, 
*  You've  conquered,  Charlie  ;    you've  held 
out  to  the  end.      Oh,   I  wish  I  were   like 
you.' 
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YES,  Charlie  had  conquered,  thanks  to  the 
grace  that  sustained  him,  and  thanks, 
secondarily,  to  a  good  home- training,  and 
to  Walter's  strong  and  excellent  influence. 
And  in  gaining  that  one  point  he  had 
gained  all.  No  one  dared  directly  to 
molest  him  further,  and  he  had  never 
again  to  maintain  so  hard  a  struggle.  He 
had  resisted  the  beginnings  of  evil ;  he  had 
held  out  under  the  stress  of  persecution  ; 
and  now  he  could  enjoy  the  smoother  and 
brighter  waters  over  which  he  sailed. 

His  enemies  were  for  the  time  discomfited, 
and  even  the  hardy  Wilton  was  abashed. 
For  a  week  or  two  there  was  considerably 
less  bravado  in  his  face  and  manner,  and 
his  influence  over  those  of  his  own  age 
was  shaken.  That  little  rap  of  the  cane 
which  Bliss  had  given  him  had  a  most 
salutary  effect  in  diminishing  his  conceit. 
Hanley  retracted  his  promise  to  deny  all 
knowledge  of  anything  wrong  that  went  on, 
and  openly  defied  Wilton  ;  even .  Elgood 
ceased  to  fear  him.  Charlie  had  felt 
inclined  to  cut  him,  but,  with  generous 
impulse,  he  forgave  all  that  was  past,  and, 
keeping  on  civil  terms  with  him,  did  all 
he  could  to  draw  him  to  less  crooked 
paths. 


Mackworth  was  so  ashamed  that  he 
hardly  ventured  to  show  his  face.  He 
had  always  made  Bliss  a  laughing-stock, 
had  nicknamed  him  Ass's  Head,  and  had 
taught  others  to  jeer  at  his  backwardness. 
He  had  presumed  on  his  lazy  good-humour, 
and  affected  to  patronise  and  look  down  on 
him.  An  eruption  in  a  long-extinct  volcano 
could  not  have  surprised  him  more  than 
the  sudden  outburst  of  Bliss's  wrath,  and 
if  the  two  blows  which  he  had  received  as 
he  fled  before  him  in  sight  of  the  whole 
house  had  been  branded  on  his  back  with 
a  hot  iron,  they  could  hardly  have  caused 
him  more  painful  humiliation.  For  some 
time  he  slunk  about  like  a  whipped  puppy, 
and  imagined,  not  without  some  ground, 
that  no  one  saw  him  without  an  inclination 
to  smile. 

Kenrick,  too,  had  reason  to  blush. 
Every  one  knew  that  it  was  Bliss,  and 
not  he,  who  had  rescued  the  house  from 
attaching  to  its  name  another  indelible 
disgrace  ;  and  when  he  heard  the  monitors 
and  sixth  form  talking  seriously  among 
themselves  of  the  bad  state  into  which 
the  Noelites  had  fallen,  he  felt  that  the 
stigma  was  deserved,  and  that  ^,  as  being 
the  chief  cause  of  the  mischief,  must  wear 
the  brand. 

All  Kenrick's  faults  and  errors  had  had 
their  root  in  an  overweening  pride,  a  pride 
which  grew  fast  upon  him,  and  the  intensity 
of  which  increased  in  proportion  as  it  grew 
less  and  less  justifiable.  But  now  he  had 
suffered  a  salutary  rebuke.  He  had  been 
openly  blamed,  openly  slighted,  and  openly 
set  aside,  and  was  unable  to  gainsay  the 
justice  of  the  proceeding.  He  felt  that 
by  every  boy  in  the  school  who  had 
any  right  feeling,  Bliss  was  now  regarded 
as  a  more  upright  and  honourable — nay, 
even  as  a  more  important  and  influential 
person  than  himself.  Among  other  morti- 
fications, it  galled  him  especially  to  hear  the 
warm  thanks  and  cordial  praise  which  Power 
and  Walter  and  Henderson  expressed,  when 
first  they  happened  to  meet  Bliss.  He  saw 
Walter  wring  his  hand,  and  overheard  him 
saying  in  that  genial  tone  in  which  he  him- 
self had  once  been  addressed  so  often — 
'  Thank  you,  Bliss,  a  thousand  times  for 
saving  my  dear  little  brother  from  the 
hands  of  those  brutes.  Charlie  and  I  will 
not  soon  forget  how  much  we  owe  you.' 
Walter  said  it  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
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Bliss  answered  with  a  happy  smile — *  Don't 
thank  me,  Walter ;  I  only  did  what  any 
fellow  would  have  done  who  was  worth 
anything.' 

'And  you'll  look  after  Charlie  for  me 
now  and  then,  will  you  ? ' 

« That  I  will,5  said  Bliss ;  <  but  you 
needn't  fear  for  him — he's  a  hero,  a  regular 
hero — that's  what  I  call  him,  and  I'd  do 
anything  for  him.' 

So  Kenrick,  vexed  and  discontented, 
almost  hid  himself  in  those  days  in  his 
own  study,  the  victim  of  that  most  wearing 
of  intolerable  and  sickening  diseases — a 
sense  of  shame.  Except  to  play  football 
occasionally,  he  seldom  left  his  room  or 
took  any  exercise,  and  fell  into  a  dispirited, 
broken  way  of  life,  feeling  unhappy  and 
alone.  He  had  no  associates  now  except 
his  inferiors,  for  his  conduct  had  forfeited 
the  regard  of  his  equals,  and  with  many 
of  them  he  was  at  open  feud.  The  only 
pleasure  left  to  him  was  desperately  hard 
work.  Not  only  was  he  stimulated  by  a 
fiery  ambition,  a  mad  desire  to  excel  in  the 
half-year's  competition,  and  show  what  he 
was  yet  capable  of,  and  so  to  some  extent 
redeem  his  unhappy  position,  but  also  his 
heart  was  fixed  on  getting,  if  possible,  the 
chief  scholarship  of  St.  Winifred's — a 
scholarship  sufficiently  valuable  to  pay 
the  main  part  of  those  college  expenses 
which  it  would  be  otherwise  impossible  for 
his  mother  to  bear.  He  feared,  indeed, 
that  he  had  little  or  no  chance  against 
Power,  or  even  against  Walter,  who  were 
both  competitors,  but  he  would  not  give  up 
all  hope.  His  abilities  were  of  the  most 
brilliant  order,  and  if  he  had  often  been 
idle  at  St.  Winifred's,  he  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  worked  exceedingly  hard  during 
the  holidays  at  Fuzby,  where,  unlike  other 
boys,  he  had  little  or  nothing  else  to  amuse 
him.  Mrs.  Kenrick,  sitting  beside  him 
silent  at  her  work  for  long  hours?  would 
have  been  glad  indeed  to  see  in  him  more 
elasticity,  more  kindliness,  less  absorption 
in  his  own  selfish  pursuits  ;  but  she  rejoiced 
that  at  home,  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  waste 
his  vacant  days  in  idleness,  or  spend  them 
in  questionable  amusements  and  undesirable 
society. 

Almost  the  only  boy  of  whom  he  saw 
much  now  was  Wilton,  and  but  for  him,  I 
do  believe,  that  in  those  days  he  would 
have  changed  his  whole  tone  of  thought 


and  mode  of  life.  But  he  had  a  strange 
liking  for  this  worthless  boy,  who  kept 
alive  in  him  his  jealousy  of  Walter,  his 
opposition  to  the  other  monitors,  his  parti- 
sanship, his  recklessness,  and  his  pride. 
Sometimes  Kenrick  felt  this.  He  saw 
that  Wilton  was  bad  as  well  as  attractive, 
and  that  their  friendship,  instead  of  doing 
Wilton  any  good,  only  did  himself  harm. 
But  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
throw  him  off,  for  there  was  no  one  else 
who  seemed  to  feel  for  him  as  a  close  and 
intimate  friend.  Many  of  Kenrick's  failings 
rose  from  that.  He  had  offended,  and 
rejected,  and  alienated  his  early  and  true 
friends,  and  he  felt  now  that  it  was  easier 
to  lose  friends  than  to  make  them,  or  to 
recover  their  affection  when  it  once  was 
lost. 

But  the  bad  set  at  St.  Winifred's,  though 
in  one  house  their  influence  was  weakened, 
were  determined  not  to  see  it  wane  through- 
out the  school.  Harpour  and  his  associates 
organised  a  regular  conspiracy  against  the 
monitors.  When  the  first  light  snow  fell 
they  got  together  a  very  large  number  of 
fellows,  and  snowballed  all  the  monitors 
except  Kenrick,  as  they  came  out  of 
morning  school.  The  exception  was  very 
much  to  Kenrick's  discredit,  and  in  his 
heart  he  felt  it  to  be  so.  During  the  first 
day  or  two  that  this  lasted  the  monitors 
took  it  good-humouredly,  returning  the 
snowballs,  and  regarding  it  as  a  joke, 
though  an  annoying  one ;  but  when  it 
became  more  serious,  when  some  snow- 
balls had  been  thrown  at  the  masters  also, 
and  when  some  of  the  worst  fellows  began 
to  collect  snowballs  beforehand  and  harden 
them  into  great  lumps  of  ice  as  hard  as 
stones,  and  when  Brown,  who  was  short- 
sighted, and  was  therefore  least  able  to 
protect  himself,  had  received  a  serious 
blow,  Power,  by  the  advice  of  the  rest, 
put  up  a  notice  that  from  that  time  the 
snowballing  must  cease,  or  the  monitors 
would  have  to  punish  the  boys  who  did  it. 
This  notice  the  school  tried  to  resist,  but 
the  firmness  of  Power  and  his  friends  put 
a  stop  to  their  rebellion.  If  the  notice  was 
disregarded  he  determined,  by  Walter's 
advice,  to  seize  the  ringleaders,  and  not 
notice  the  younger  boys  whom  they  incited. 
Accordingly  next  morning  they  found  the 
school  gathered  as  usual,  in  spite  of  the 
notice,  for  the  purpose  of  pelting  them, 
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and,  saying  nothing,  they  kept  their  eyes 
on  the  biggest  fellows  in  the  group.  A 
shower  of  snowballs  flew  among  them, 
hitting  several  of  them,  and,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  school,  knocking  over 
several  hats  into  the  snow. 

*  Harpour,3  said  Walter,  very  sternly,  '  I 
saw  you   throw  a    snowball.       Aren't    you 
ashamed  of  yourself  that  you,  a  fellow  at 
the  head  of  the  eleven,  should  set  such  a 
bad    example  ?     Don't    suppose  that  your 
size  or  position  shall  get  you  off.      Come 
before  the  monitors  directly  after  breakfast.' 

*  Hanged  if   I    do,'  answered    Harpourj 
with  a  sulky  laugh. 

*  Well,  I  daresay  you  will  be  hanged  in 
the  long  run,3  was  the  contemptuous  reply  ; 
'but  come,  or  else  take  the  consequences.3 

'Tracy,3,  said  Henderson,  'I  saw  you 
throw  a  snowball  which  knocked  off  Power's 
hat.  It  was  a  hard  one  too.  You  come 
before  the  monitors  with  Harpour.' 

'  I  shall  be  quaite  delaighted,3  drawled 
out  Tracy. 

'  Glad  to  hear  it ;  I  hope  you'll  be  quaite 
equally  delaighted  when  you  leave  us.3  The 
mimicry  was  so  perfect  that  all  the  boys 
broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  which  was  all 
the  louder  because  Tracy  immediately  began 
to  chafe  and  '  smoke.3 

'And,  Jones,3  said  Power,  as  the  laugh 
against  Tracy  subsided,  '  I  think  I  saw  you 
throw  a  snowball  and  hit  Smythe.  I 
strongly  suspect,  too,  that  you  were  the 
fellow  who  hit  Brown  yesterday.  I  think 
every  one  will  know,  Jones,  why  you  chose 
Smythe  and  Brown  to  pelt,  instead  of  any 
other  monitors.  You  too  come  to  the  sixth- 
form  room  after  breakfast.3 

'  I  didn't  throw  one,'  said  Jones. 

'You  astounding  liar,3  said  Henderson, 
'  I  saw  you  with  my  own  eyes.3 

'  Oh,  ay  ;  of  course  you'll  say  so  to  spite 
me.3 

'  Spite  you,'  said  Henderson  scornfully; 
'my  dear  fellow,  you  don't  enter  into  my 
thoughts  at  all.  But  mark  you,  Master  Jones, 
I  know  moreover  that  you've  been  the  chief 
getter- up  of  this  precious  demonstration. 
You  told  the  fellows  that  you'd  lead  them. 
I'm  not  sure  that  you  didn't  quote  to  them 
the  lines — 

1  Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine  amid  the 
ranks  of  war, 

And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day  the  helmet  of 

Jones. ' 
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Another  peal  of  laughter  followed  this 
allusion  to  Jones's  well-known  nickname  of 
Whitefeather,  a  nickname  earned  by  many 
acts  of  conspicuous  cowardice. 

'Hush,  Flip,3  whispered  Power,  'we 
mustn't  make  this  quite  a  joke.  Jones,3  he 
continued  aloud,  '  do  you  deny  throwing  a 
snowball  just  now  at  Smythe  ? 3 

'I  didn't  throw  one,'  said  Jones,  turning 
pale  as  he  heard  the  hiss,  and  the  murmur 
of  '  white  feather  again,'  which  followed  his 
denial. 

'  Why,  what  a  pitiful,  wretched,  sneaking 
coward  you  are,3  burst  out  Franklin  ;  '  I 
heard  you  egging  on  these  fellows  to  pelt 
the  monitors — they  wouldn't  have  done  it 
but  for  you  and  Harpour — and  I  saw  you 
hit  Smythe  just  now.  You  took  care  to 
pelt  no  one  else,  and  now  you  deny  it 
before  all  of  us  who  saw  you.  Upon  my 
word,  Jones,  I  feel  inclined  to  kick  you,  and 
I  will  too.3 

'  Stop,  Franklin,3  said  Walter,  laying  his 
hands  on  his  shoulder,  'leave  him  to  us 
now.  Do  you  still  deny  throwing,  Jones  ? ' 

'  Well,  it  was  only  just  a  little  piece  of 
snow,'  said  Jones,  showing  in  his  blotched 
face  every  other  contemptible  passion  fused 
into  the  one  feeling  of  abject  fear. 

'  Faugh  ! 3  said  Power,  with  scorn  and 
disgust  curling  his  lip  and  burning  in  his 
glance  ;  '  really,  Jones,  you're  almost  too 
mean  and  nasty  to  have  any  dealings  with. 
I  don't  think  we  can  do  you  the  honour  of 
convening  you.  You  shall  apologise  to 
Smythe  here  and  now,  and  that  shall  be 
enough  for  you.' 

'  What !  do  you  hesitate  ?  '  said  Franklin  ; 
'  you  don't  know  when  you're  well  off.  Be 
quick,  for  we  all  want  our  breakfast.3 

'  Never  mind  making  him  apologise,' 
said  Smythe  ;  '  he's  sunk  quite  low  enough 
already.3 

'  It's  his  own  doing,'  said  Walter.  '  We 
can't  have  lies  like  this  told  without  a  blush 
at  St.  Winifred's.  Apologise  he  must  and 
shall.3 

*  Don't  do  it,3  said  Mackworth. 

« What ! 3  said  Henderson,  '  is  that  Mack- 
worth  speaking  ?  Ah  !  I  thought  so — Bliss 
isn't  here ! 3 

Henderson3s  manner  was  irresistibly 
comic ;  and  as  Mackworth  winced  and 
slunk  back  to  the  very  outside  of  the  crowd, 
the  loud  laugh  which  followed  showed  that 
the  complete  exposure  of  the  worthlessness 
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of  their  champions  had  already  turned  the 
current  of  feeling  among  the  young  con- 
spirators, and  that  they  were  beginning  to 
regret  their  unprovoked  attack  on  the  upper 
boys. 

1  Now,  then,  Jones,  this  is  what  you  have 
to  read,'  said  Walter,  who  had  been  writ- 
ing it  on  a  slip  of  paper — '  I  humbly  beg 
Smythe's  pardon  for  pelting  him,  and  the 
pardon  of  all  present  for  my  abominable 
lies.' 

Jones  began,  to  mumble  it  out,  but  there 
arose  a  general  shout  of — 

'  On  your  knees,  Whitefeather  ;  on  your 
knees,  and  much  louder.' 

Franklin,  who  was  boiling  over  with 
anger  and  contempt,  sprang  forward,  took 
Jones  by  the  neck,  and  forced  him  on  his 
knees  in  the  snow,  where  he  made  him 
read  the  apology,  and  then  let  him  loose. 
A  shower  of  snowballs  followed  him  as  he 
ran  to  the  refuge  of  the  breakfast-hall,  for 
there  was  not  a  boy  present,  no  matter  to 
what  faction  he  belonged,  who  did  not  feel 
for  Jones  a  very  hearty  contempt. 

f  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  more  of  this, 
boys,'  said  Power,  before  the  rest  dispersed. 
*  There  have  been  monitors  at  St.  Winifred's 
for  a  hundred  years  now,  and  it's  infinitely 
better  for  the  school  that  there  should  be. 
I  suppose  you  would  hardly  prefer  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  such  a  fellow  as  that,'  he  said, 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  Jones's  flight. 
'  I  don't  know  why  we  should  be  unpopular 
amongst  you.  You  know  that  not  one  of 
us  has  ever  abused  his  authority,  or  behaved 
otherwise  than  kindly  to  you  all.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  see  that  you  are  set  on — set  on  by 
fellows  who  ought  to  know  better.  Don't 
suppose,  any  of  you,  that  they  will  frighten 
us  from  doing  what  we  know  to  be  right, 
or  that  you  can  intimidate  us  when  we  are 
acting  for  the  good  of  the  school.' 

They  cheered  his  few  simple  words,  for 
they  were  proud  of  him  as  head  monitor. 
They  had  never  had  at  St.  Winifred's  a 
better  scholar,  or  a  more  honourable  boy  ; 
and  though  Harpour  and  his  friends  affected 
to  sneer  at  him,  Power  was  now  a  general 
favourite,  and  the  firm  attitude  which  he 
assumed  increased  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion which  he  had  always  inspired. 

*  No  more  notice  will  be  taken  of  this, 
you  little  fellows,'  said  Walter  to  the  crowd 
of  smaller  boys  ;  *  we  know  very  welt  that 
you  have  merely  been  the  tools  in  other 


hands,  and  that  is  why  we  only  singled  out 
three  fellows.  I  am  quite  sure  you  won't 
behave  in  this  way  again  ;  but  if  you  do, 
remember  we  shan't  pass  it  over  so  lightly.' 

'  Come  here  you,  Wilton,'  said  Henderson, 
as  the  rest  were  dispersing.  '  You've  been 
particularly  busy,  I  see.  So  !  six  good  hard 
snowballs  in  your  jacket  pocket,  eh  ?  Now, 
you  just  employ  yourself  in  collecting  every 
one  of  these  snowballs  that  are  lying  ready 
here,  and  throw  them  into  the  pond.  Don't 
let  me  see  one  when  I  come  out. — Belial 
junior  will  have  to  curtail  his  breakfast-time 
this  morning,  I  guess,'  he  continued  to 
Whalley  ;  '  the  young  villain  !  shall  we  ever 
bring  him  to  a  right  mind  ? ' 

Wilton,  in  a  diabolical  frame  of  mind, 
began  his  appointed  task,  and  had  just 
finished  it  as  the  boys  came  out  of  break- 
fast. '  That  will  do,'  said  Henderson.  *  I 
must  trouble  you  for  one  minute  more.  Come 
with  me.'  Shaking  with  cold  and  alarm, 
Wilton  obeyed,  muttering  threats  of  ven- 
geance, and  driven  almost  frantic  by  the 
laughter  with  which  Henderson  received 
them.  Henderson  walked  across  to  the 
sixth -form  room,  and  then  seeing  that  all 
the  monitors  were  assembled,  sent  Wilton 
'to  tell  his  friends,  Harpour  and  Tracy, 
that  their  presence  was  demanded  immedi- 
ately.' 

'  Never  mind,  Raven,'  said  Kenrick  to 
him  ;  '  it's  a  shame  of  them  to  bully  you.' 

'  I  have  made  him  collect  some  snowballs 
which  he  had  a  chief  hand  in  making,  and 
with  one  of  which  yesterday  a  monitor  was 
seriously  hurt  ;  then  I  have  sent  him  a 
message  for  two  worthless  fellows,  whose 
counsels  he  generally  follows  ;  both  of  which 
things  I  have  done  to  teach  him  a  mild 
but  salutary  lesson.  Is  that  what  you  call 
bullying  ? ' 

'  I  believe  you  spite  the  boy  because 
you  know  I  like  him.  It's  just  the  kind 
of  conduct  worthy  of  you.' 

'  If  it  gives  you  any  comfort  to  say  so, 
Kenrick,  pray  do ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  that 
after  the  way  you  have  allowed  young 
Evson  and  others  to  be  treated  in  your 
house,  the  charge  of  bullying  comes  with 
singularly  ill  grace  from  you.' 

An  angry  retort  sprang  to  Kenrick's 
lips  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  two  offenders 
came  to  the  door,  and'  Power  said, 
1  Hush,  you  two.  We  need  unity  now,  if 
ever,  and  it  will  be  very  harmful  if  these 
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fellows  find  a  quarrel  going  on.      Kenrick, 
I  wish  you  would  try  to ' 

*  Oh,  yes  ;  it's  always  Kenrick,  of  course,' 
said  he  angrily.      '  I'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  proceedings ' ;  and,  rising  from 
his  place,   he  flung  out  of  the  room,  not 
sorry  to  be  absent  from  a    scene  which  he 
thought  might   compromise  his  popularity 
with    some    of    those    who    excepted    him 
from  the  list  of  the  monitors  whom  they  pro- 
fessed to  consider  as  their  natural  enemies. 

Harpour  and  Tracy  had  thought  that 
when  convened  before  the  monitors  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  for  displaying 
plenty  of  insolence  and  indifference  ;  but 
when  they  found  themselves  standing  in 
the  presence  of  those  fifteen  upper  boys, 
each  one  of  whom  was  in  all  respects 
their  superior,  all  their  courage  evaporated. 
But  they  were  let  off  very  easily.  The 
monitors  were  content  with  the  complete 
triumph  they  had  gained  that  morning,  and 
with  the  disgrace  to  which  these  fellows 
had  been  compelled  to  submit.  All  that 
they  now  required  from  them  was  an 
expression  of  regret  for  what  they  had 
done,  and  a  promise  not  to  offend  in  the 
same  way  again ;  and  when  these  had 
been  extorted,  they  were  dismissed  by 
Power  with  some  good  advice,  and  a 
tolerably  stern  reprimand.  Power  did 
this  with  an  ease  and  force  which  moved 
the  admiration  of  all  his  brother  monitors  ; 
no  one  could  have  done  it  as  he  did  it, 
who  was  not  supported  by  the  authority  of 
a  high  and  stainless  character  consistently 
maintained.  What  he  said  was  not  with- 
out effect ;  even  the  coarse  burly  Harpour 
dared  not  look  up,  but  could  only  fix 
his  eyes  on  the  floor  and  kick  the  matting 
in  sullen  wrath  while  this  virtuous  and 
noble  boy  looked  at  him  and  rebuked  him  ; 
but  Tracy  was  more  deeply  moved.  Tracy, 
weak,  foolish,  and  feebly  fast  as  he  was, 
had  some  elements  of  good  and  gentle- 
manly feeling  in  him,  and,  with  more 
wisely  -  chosen  associates,  would  have 
developed  a  much  less  contemptible 
character.  When  Power  had  done  speak- 
ing, he  looked  up  and  said,  without  one 
particle  of  his  usual  affectation — 

*  i  really  am  sorry  for  helping  to  get  up 
this  affair.     I  see  I've  been  in  the  wrong, 
and    I    beg    pardon    sincerely.      You    may 
depend  on  my  not  having  anything  more 
to  do  with  a  thing  of  this  kind.' 


*  Thank  you,  Tracy,'  said  Walter  ;  *  that 
was    spoken    like    a  man.     We've    known 
each  other  for  some  time  now,  and  I  wish 
we    could    get    on    more    unitedly.     You 
might  do  some  good  in  the  school  if  you 
chose.' 

'  Not  much,  I'm  afraid,  now,'  said  Tracy, 
4  but  I'lltr(ai)y.' 

'Well,  then,  Tracy,  we'll  shake  hands 
on  that  resolve,  and  bygones  shall  be 
bygones,'  said  Henderson.  'You'll  forgive 
my  making  fun  of  you  this  morning.' 

He  shook  hands  with  Henderson  and 
with  Walter,  while  Power,  holding  out  his 
hand,  said,  smiling,  '  It's  never  too  late  to 
mend.' 

'  No,'  said  Tracy,  looking  at  one  of  his 
boots,  which  he  had  a  habit  of  putting  out 
before  the  other. 

*  He  applied  your  remark  to  his  boots, 
Power,'  said  Henderson,    laughing.      '  Did 
you  observe  how  the  crack  in  one  of  them 
distressed  him  ? ' 

So  the  monitors  separated,  not  without 
hopes  that  things  were  beginning  to  look 
a  little  brighter  than  before. 
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PLUT. 

HARPOUR,  and  all  who,  like  him,  had 
long  been  endeavouring  to  undermine  the 
authority  which  was  the  only  safeguard  to 
the  morality  of  the  school,  felt  themselves 
distinctly  baffled.  Mackworth  had  been 
put  to  utter  rout  by  Bliss,  and  though  he 
was  almost  bursting  with  dark  spite,  would 
not  venture  to  do  much  ;  Jones  had  become 
a  perfect  joke  through  the  whole  school,  and 
was  constantly  having  white  hen's  feathers 
and  goose-feathers  enclosed  to  him  in  little 
envelopes  until  he  was  half  -mad  with 
impotent  wrath  ;  Harpour  himself  had  been 
made  very  decidedly  to  swallow  the  leek 
of  public  humiliation  ;  and  even  Wilton, 
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in  spite  of  his  usual  self-confidence,  began 
to  feel  rather  small. 

Tracy  again  had  openly  deserted  them. 
After  the  interview  with  Power,  Harpour 
had  abused  him  roundly  as  a  turn-coat,  and 
he  had  told  his  former  associates  that  he 
was  sorry  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
their  machinations,  that  they  were  going 
all  wrong,  and  were  ruining  the  school, 
and  that  he  at  any  rate  felt  that  he  had 
done  mischief  enough  already,  and  meant 
to  do  no  more.  This  proof  of  their  failing 
influence  exasperated  them  greatly.  Har- 
pour threatened,  and  Mackworth  said  all 
the  pungent  and  insulting  things  he  could, 
contemptuously  mimicking  all  Tracy's 
dandiacal  affectations.  Tracy  winced  under 
this  treatment ;  high  words  followed,  and 
after  a  scene  of  noisy  altercation,  Tracy 
broke  with  his  former  'party,'  and  after 
the  quarrel  spoke  to  them  no  more. 

Dr.  Lane,  too,  had  now  recovered  from 
his  fever,  and  returned  to  the  school. 
When  the  reins  were  in  his  strong  hands, 
the  difference  was  soon  perceived.  The 
abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  his 
absence  were  quietly  and  firmly  rectified, 
and  all  tendencies  to  insubordination  were 
repressed  with  a  stern  and  just  decision 
which  it  was  impossible  to  gainsay  or  to 
resist.  The  whole  aspect  of  things  altered, 
and,  lonely  as  he  was  among  the  Noelites, 
even  Charlie  Evson  began  to  like  St. 
Winifred's  better,  and  to  feel  more  at 
home  in  its  precincts. 

Still,  those  who  were  rebelliously  in- 
clined were  determined  not  to  give  in  at 
once,  and  anxiously  looked  out  for  some 
opportunity  in  which  they  could  have 
Kenrick  on  their  side.  If  they  could  but 
secure  this,  they  felt  tolerably  confident  of 
giving  the  monitors  a  rebuff,  and  of  carry- 
ing with  them  that  numerous  body  in  the 
school  who  had  been  taught  under  their 
training  to  resist  authority  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion. 

The  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting. 
One  fine  afternoon  a  poor  old  woman  had 
come  up  to  the  playground  with  a  basket 
of  trifles,  by  the  sale  of  which  she  hoped  to 
support  herself  during  the  unexpectedly 
long  absence  of  a  sailor  son.  .  Her  ex- 
treme neatness  of  person,  and  her  quiet, 
respectable  manners  had  interested  some 
of  the  boys  in  her  appearance  ;  and  when 
she  came  up  to  sell  the  little  articles, 


many  of  which  her  own  industry  had  made, 
she  generally  found  ready  purchasers. 
Walter  knew  her  well ;  he  had  visited  her 
cottage,  and  had  often  seen  the  sailor 
boy  on  whose  earnings  she  in  a  great 
measure  depended.  This  only  son  had 
now  been  away  for  some  time  on  a  distant 
voyage,  and  the  poor  woman,  being  pressed 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  took  her  basket 
once  more  to  the  playground  of  St. 
Winifred's.  Charlie  had  often  heard  about 
her  from  Walter,  and  he  gladly  made 
from  her  a  few  small  purchases,  in  which 
other  boys  followed  his  example.  While 
he  was  doing  this,  he  distinctly  saw  one  of 
the  Noelites — an  ill-conditioned  fellow  in 
the  shell,  named  Fenn — thrust  his  hand 
into  the  old  woman's  basket,  which  was 
now  surrounded  by  a  large  group  of  boys, 
and  secrete  a  small  bottle  of  scent.  Charlie 
waited  a  moment,  expecting  to  see  him  pay 
for  it,  but  Fenn,  who  fancied  that  he  had 
Deen  unobserved,  dropped  it  quietly  into 
his  pocket,  and  stood  looking  on  with  an 
innocent  and  indifferent  air. 

Instantly  Charlie's  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  He  could  hardly  believe  his  own 
eyes  ;  he  knew  that  a  few  of  the  very  worst 
in  the  school,  and  some  in  his  own  house 
in  particular,  would  regard  this  as  a  venial 
offence.  They  would  not  call  it  stealing 
but  'bagging  a  thing,'  or,  -at  the  worst, 
'  cribbing  it ' — concealing  the  villainy  under 
a  new  name,  a  name  with  no  very  odious 
associations  attached  to  it ;  just  as  they 
called  lying  *  cramming,'  under  which  title 
it  sounded  much  less  repulsive.  In  fact, 
these  young  Noelites  took  a  most  Spartan 
view  of  these  petty  larcenies,  confining  the 
criminality  to  the  incurring  of  detection. 
But  they  had  never  succeeded  in  making 
Charlie  take  this  view  ;  he  •  never  would 
adopt  the  change  of  language  by  which 
they  altered  the  accepted  meaning  of  words 
in  accordance  with  their  own  propensities 
and  dispositions,  and  to  him  this  particular 
act  which  Fenn  committed  with  perfect 
nonchalance  appeared  to  be  not  only  a 
theft,  but  a  theft  accompanied  by  a  cruelty 
and  deadness  to  all  sense  of  pity,  which 
dipped  it  in  the  very  blackest  and  most 
revolting  dye.  He  could  not  restrain,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  restrain,  the  passionate 
contempt  and  horror  which  he  felt  for 
this  act. 

1  Fenn,'  he  said,  in  a  loud  and  excited 
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voice,  not  doubting  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  others  would  be  as  warm  as  his  own, 
'  Fenn,  you  wicked  fellow,  you  have  stolen 
that  bottle  of  scent.  Here,  Mrs.  Hart,  you 
shan't  suffer  at  any  rate  if  there  is  a  fellow  so 
base  and  wicked ' ;  and  he  at  once  pulled 
out  his  last  half-crown,  and  insisted  on  her 
taking  it  in  payment  for  the  stolen  article. 

Fenn,  for  the  moment,  was  quite  taken 
aback  by  the  scathing  flame  of  Charlie's 
righteous  anger.  If  there  had  been  none 
but  Noelites  there  he  would  have  made 
very  light  of  the  accusation,  and  probably 
have  laughed  it  off;  but  there  were  others 
looking  on  who  would,  he  knew,  view  the 
transaction  in  a  very  different  light,  so  he 
thought  that  his  safest  course  lay  in  a  flat 
denial.  It  was  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  he  would  stick  at  this  ;  a  boy  who  has 
no  scruples  about  'bagging'  the  property 
of  a  poverty- sticken  old  woman,  is  not 
likely  to  hesitate  about  telling  a  *  cram '  to 
escape  exposure. 

'What's  all  this  about,  you  little  fool? 
I  haven't  bagged  anything.' 

Charlie  was  still  more  amazed ;  he  posi- 
tively could  not  understand  a  great  brazen 
lie  like  this,  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt  that  it  ivas  a  lie,  against  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses. 

'  You  didn't  take  that  scent-bottle  ?  oh  ! 
how  can  you  tell  such  a  lie?  I  saw  you 
with  my  own  eyes.' 

'  What  do  I  care  for  you  or  your  eyes  ? ' 
was  the  only  answer  which  Fenn  vouchsafed 
to  return. 

'  You're  always  flying  out  at  fellows  like 
a  young  turkey-cock,  you  No -thank -you,' 
said  Wilton.  *  Why  don't  you  thrash  him, 
Fenn,  for  his  confounded  impudence  ?  ' 

'  Thrash  him  yourself  if  you  like,  Raven ; 
I  don't  care  the  snap  of  a  finger  for  what 
he  says.' 

'What  do  you  mean,  No-thank-you,  by 
charging  him  with  bagging  the  thing  when 
he  says  he  didn't  ? '  said  Wilton  in  a  threat- 
ening tone  to  Charlie;  and  as  Charlie  took 
no  notice,  he  enforced  the  question  by  a 
slap  on  the  cheek;  for  Wilton  had  old 
grudges  against  Charlie  to  pay  off. 

'  I  didn't  speak  to  you,  Wilton  ;  but  you 
shan-'t  hit  me  for  nothing  ;  you  force  me  to 
fight  against  my  will,'  said  Charlie,  return- 
ing the  blow ;  '  you  can't  say  that  I'm 
doing  it  to  get  off  anything  this  time,  as 
you  did  once  before.' 


A  long  and  desperate  fight  ensued 
between  Charlie  and  Wilton  ;  too  long  and 
too  desperate  in  the  opinion  of  several  of 
the  bystanders ;  but  as  there  was  no  one 
near  who  had  any  authority,  nobody  liked 
to  interfere.  So,  as  they  were  very  equally 
matched,  neither  of  the  combatants  showed 
the  least  sign  of  giving  in,  though  their 
faces  and  clothes  were  smeared  with  blood. 
At  last  Henderson  and  Whalley,  who  were 
strolling  through  the  playground,  caught 
sight  of  the  crowd,  and  came  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. 

'  It's  a  fight,'  said  Henderson  ;  '  young 
Evson  and  Belial  junior ;  I'd  much  rather 
see  them  fight  than  see  them  friends.' 

'  Yes,  Flip  ;  but  they've  evidently  been 
fighting  quite  long  'enough  to  be  good  for 
them.  You're  a  monitor — couldn't  you 
see  if  they  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and 
shake  hands  ? 

'  Hallo,  stop,  you  two,'  said  Henderson, 
pushing  his  way  into  the  crowd.  '  What's 
all  this  about  ?  let's  see  that  it's  all  right.' 

'  It's  a  fair  fight,'  said  several ;  '  you've 
no  right  to  stop  it.' 

'  I  won't  stop  it  unless  there's  good 
reason,  though  I  think  it's  gone  on  long 
enough.  What  began  it  ? ' 

*  No-thank-you  charged  Fenn  with ' 

'Who  is  No-thank-you?'  asked  Whalley. 

'  Young  Evson,  then,'  said  Mackworth 
sulkily,  '  charged  Fenn  with  bagging  a 
scent-bottle  from  the  old  woman's  basket, 
and  then  he  was  impudent,  so  Wilton  was 
going  to  pitch  into  him.' 

'And  couldn't  manage  it,  apparently,' 
said  Whalley ;  '  come,  you  two,  shake 
hands  now.' 

Charlie,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
frankly  held  out  his  hand ;  but  Wilton 
said  '  he'd  no  right  to  accuse  a  Noelite 
falsely  as  he  did.' 

'  It  wasn't  falsely,'  said  Charlie  ;  '  I  saw 
him  take  it,  and  a  horrid  shame  it  was.' 

'  Is  one  of  your  bottles  missing,  Mrs. 
Hart  ?  '  asked  Whalley. 

'  Yes,  sir  ;  but  now  young  Master  Evson 
has  paid  for  it,  and  I  don't  want  no  more 
fighting  about  it,  sir,  please.' 

'  Well,  my  good  woman,  there's  some- 
thing for  you,'  said  Henderson,  giving  her 
a  shilling  ;  '  and  I  hope  nobody  will  treat 
you  so  badly  again  ;  you'd  better  go  now. 
And  now,  Fenn,  if  you  didn't  take  the  bottle, 
of  course  you  won't  mind  being  searched  ? 
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c  Of  course  I  shall]  said  Fenn,  edging 
uneasily  away  to  try  if  possible  to  get  rid 
of  the  unlucky  bottle,  which  now  felt  as  if 
it  burned  his  pocket. 

*  Stay,  my  friend,'  said  Whalley,  collaring 
him  ;  *  no  shuffling  away,  if  you  please.' 

'  You  have  no  right  to  search  me  ?  '  said 
Fenn,  struggling  in  vain  under  Whalley's 
grasp;  'don't  you  fellows  let  him  search 
me.' 

The  attention  of  all  was  now  fairly 
diverted  from  the  fight,  which,  therefore, 
remained  undecided;  while  the  boys,  espe- 
cially the  Noelites,  formed  an  angry  group 
round  Henderson  and  Whalley,  to  prevent 
them,  if  possible,  from  any  attempt  to 
search  Fenn.  Meanwhile,  seeing  that 
something  was  going  on,  other  boys  came 
flocking  up  until  a  large  number  of  the 
school  were  assembled  there,  while  Whalley 
still  kept  tight  hold  of  Fenn,  and  Herider- 
son  watched  that  he  should  play  no  tricks  ; 
the  Noelites  meantime  exclaiming  very 
loudly  against  the  supposed  infringement 
of  their  abstract  rights. 

Kenrick  was  one  of  those  who  had  now 
come  up ;  and  as  several  fellows  entreated 
him  to  stick  up  for  his  own  house,  and  not 
to  let  Fenn  be  searched,  he  worked  himself 
into  a  passion,  and  pushing  into  the  circle, 
said  loudly,  'You've  no  right  to  search 
him  ;  you  shan't  do  it.' 

*  Here's  the  head  of  the  school,  he  shall 
decide,'    said    Henderson,    as    Power    and 
Walter  approached.      *  State  your  own  case, 
Kenrick.' 

'  Well,  the  case  simply  is,  that  a  scent- 
bottle  has  been  taken  from  Mrs.  Hart ; 
and  Fenn  doesn't  see — nor  do  I — why  he 
should  be  searched.' 

'  You  haven't  mentioned  the  trifling 
additional  fact  that  young  Evson  says  he 
saw  him  take  it.' 

'  Why,  Charlie,  what  have  you  been 
doing  ?'  said  Walter,  looking  at  his  brother's 
bruised  and  smeared  face,  in  surprise. 

'  Only  a  fight,'  said  Charlie  ;  ' I  couldn't 
help  it,  Walter ;  Wilton  struck  me  because 
I  charged  Fenn  with  taking  the  bottle.' 

'Are  you  absolutely  certain  that  you 
saw  him,  Charlie  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  I  couldn't  possibly  be  mistaken.' 

'  Well  then,  clearly  Fenn  must  be 
searched,'  said  Walter. 

*  But    stop,'    said    Power ;    '  aren't    we 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end?    Fenn,    no 


doubt,  if  we  ask  him  quietly,  will  empty 
his  pockets  for  our  satisfaction.' 

'  No,  I  won't,'  said  Fenn,  who  was  now 
dogged  and  sullen. 

'Well,  Kenrick  has  taken  your  part;  will 
you  let  him  or  me  search  you  privately  ? ' 

'No!' 

'  Then  search  him,  Henderson.' 

Instantly  a  rapid  movement  took  place 
among  the  boys  as  though  to  prevent 
this  ;  but  before  anything  could  be  done, 
Henderson  had  seized  Fenn  by  both  wrists, 
and  Whalley,  diving  a  hand  into  his  right 
pocket,  drew  out  and  held  up  a  little  orna- 
mental scent-bottle ! 

This  decisive  proof  produced  for  a 
moment  a  dead  silence  among  the  loud 
voices  raised  in  altercation  ;  and  then 
Power  said — 

'Fenn,  you  are  convicted  of  lying  and 
theft.  What  is  St.  Winifred's  coming  to, 
when  fellows  can  act  like  this  ?  How  am 
I  to  punish  him  ? '  he  asked,  turning  to 
some  of  the  monitors. 

'  Here  and  now,  red-handed,  fiagrante 
delicto?  said  Walter.  'Some  of  these 
lower  fellows  need  an  example.' 

'  I  think  you  are  right.  Symes,  fetch 
me  a  cane.' 

'  You  shan't  touch  him,'  said  Kenrick ; 
'  you'd  no  right  to  search  him,  in  the  first 
place.' 

'  I  mean  to  cane  him,  Kenrick.  Who 
will  prevent  me  ? ' 

'  We  will,'  said  several  voices  ;  among 
which  Harpour's  and  Mackworth's  were 
prominent. 

'You  mean  to  try  and  prevent  it  by 
force?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And,  Kenrick,  you  abet  this  ?  ' 

'  I  do,'  said  Kenrick,  who  had  lost  all 
self-control. 

'  I  shall  do  it,  nevertheless ;  it  is  my 
plain  duty.' 

'  And  I  recommend  you  all  not  to  inter- 
fere,' said  Walter ;  '  for  it  must  and  shall 
be  done.' 

'  Harpour,'  said  Franklin,  '  remember,  if 
you  try  force,  I  for  one  am  against  you  the 
moment  you  stir.' 

'  And  I,'  said  Bliss,  stepping  in  front  of 
Power ;  '  and  I,'  said  Eden,  Cradock, 
Anthony,  and  others — among  whom  was 
Tracy — taking  their  places  by  the  monitors, 
and  forming  a  firm  front  together. 
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Symes  brought  the  cane.  Power  took 
it,  and  another  monitor  held  Fenn  firmly 
by  the  wrists.  At  the  first  stroke,  some 
of  the  biggest  fifth-form  fellows  made  a 
rush  forward,  but  they  were  flung  back, 
and  could  not  break  the  line,  while  Harpour 
measured  his  full  length  on  the  turf  from 
the  effects  of  the  buffet  which  Franklin 
dealt  him.  Kenrick  was  among  those  who 
pressed  forward  ;  and  then,  to  his  suprise 
and  shame,  Walter,  who  was  the  stronger 
of  the  two,  grasped  him  by  the  shoulder, 
held  him  back,  and  said  in  a  low  tone, 
firm  yet  kind,  *  You  must  excuse  my  doing 
this,  Kenrick ;  but  otherwise  you  might 
suffer  for  it,  and  I  think  you  will  thank 
me  afterwards.' 

Kenrick  was  astonished,  and  he  at  once 
desisted.  Those  were  the  first  and  only 
words  which  Walter  had  spoken  to  him, 
the  only  time  Walter  had  touched  him, 
for  nearly  three  years  ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  abuse,  calumny,  and  opposition  which 
Walter  had  encountered  at  his  hands, 
Kenrick  could  not  but  feel  that  they  were 
wise  words,  prompted,  like  the  action  itself, 
by  the  spirit  of  true  kindness.  He  said 
nothing,  but  abruptly  turned  away  and 
left  the  ground. 

The  struggle  had  not  lasted  a  moment, 
and  it  was  thoroughly  repulsed.  There 
could  not  be  the  least  doubt  of  that,  or 
of  the  fact  that  those  who  were  on  the 
side  of  righteous  order  outnumbered  and 
exceeded  in  strength  the  turbulent  mal- 
contents. Power  inflicted  on  Fenn  a 
severe  caning  there  and  then.  The 
attempt  to  prevent  this,  audacious  and 
unparalleled  as  it  was,  afforded  by  its 
complete  failure  yet  another  proof  that 
things  were  coming  round,  and  that  these 
efforts  of  the  monitors  to  improve  the  tone 
of  the  lower  boys  would  tell  with  greater 
and  greater  force.  Even  the  character  of 
the  Noelites  was  beginning  to  improve ; 
in  that  bad  house  a  single  little  new 
boy  had  successfully  braved  an  organised 
antagonism  to  all  that  was  good,  and  by 
his  victorious  virtuous  courage  had  brought 
over  others  to  the  side  of  right,  triumphing, 
by  the  mere  force  of  good  principle,  over 
a  banded  multitude  of  boys  far  older,  abler, 
and 'stronger  than  himself. 

So  that  now  Harpour,  Mackworth,  and 
Jones  were  confined  more  and  more  to 
their  own  society,  and  were  forced  to  keep 


their  misconduct  more  and  more  to  them- 
selves. They  sullenly  admitted  that  they 
were  foiled  and  thwarted,  and  from  that 
time  forward  left  the  school  to  recover  as 
fast  as  it  could  from  their  vicious  influence. 
Among  their  other  consolations — for  they 
found  themselves  shunned  on  all  sides — 
they  proposed  to  go  and  have  a  supper  at 
Dan's.  One  day,  before  the  events  last 
narrated,  Power  had  seen  them  go  in 
there.  He  had  sent  for  them  at  once,  and 
told  them  that  they  must  know  how  strictly 
this  was  forbidden,  what  a  wretch  Dan 
was,  and  how  ruinous  such  visits  to  his 
cottage  must  be.  They  knew  well  that 
if  he  informed  of  them  they  would  be 
instantly  expelled,  and  entreated  him  with 
very  serious  earnestness  to  pass  it  over 
this  time,  the  more  so  because  they  had 
no  notion  that  any  monitor  would  ever 
tell  of  them,  because,  since  he  had  been  a 
monitor,  Kenrick  had  accompanied  them 
there.  Shocked  as  he  was  to  hear  this, 
it  had  determined  Power  not  to  report 
them,  on  the  condition,  which  he  made 
known  to  the  other  monitors,  and  of  which 
he  specially  and  pointedly  gave  warning 
to  Kenrick,  that  they  would  not  so  offend 
again.  This  promise  they  wilfully  broke, 
feeling  perfectly  secure,  because  Dan's 
cottage  was  at  a  remote  and  lonely  part 
of  the  shore,  where  few  boys  ever  walked, 
and  where  they  had  very  little  chance  of 
being  seen,  if  they  took  the  precaution  of 
entering  by  a  back  gate.  But  within  a 
week  of  Fenn's  thrashing,  Walter  was 
strolling  near  the  cottage  with  Eden  and 
Charlie,  and  having  climbed  the  cliff  a 
little  way  to  pluck  for  Eden  (who  had 
taken  to  botany)  a  flower  of  the  yellow 
horned  poppy  which  was  waving  there, 
he  saw  them  go  in  to  Dan's  door,  and 
with  them — as  he  felt  sure — little  Wilton. 
The  very  moment,  however,  that  he  caught 
sight  of  them,  the  fourth  boy,  seeing  him 
on  the  cliff,  had  taken  vigorously  to  his 
heels  and  scrambled  away  behind  the  rocks. 
Walter  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power 
to  overtake  him,  and  as  he  had  not  so 
much  seen  Wilton  as  inferred  with  tolerable 
certainty  that  it  was  he,  he  only  reported 
Harpour,  Mackworth,  and  Jones  to  Dr. 
Lane  ;  at  the  same  time  sending  for  Wilton 
to  tell  him  of  his  suspicion  and  to  give 
him  a  severe  and  earnest  warning. 

Dr.  Lane,  on  the  best  possible  grounds, 
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had  repeatedly  announced  that  he  would 
expel  any  boy  who  had  any  dealings  with 
the  scoundrel  Dan.  He  was  not  likely  to 
swerve  from  that  declaration  in  any  case, 
still  less  for  the  sake  of  boys  whose  school 
career  had  been  so  dishonourable  and  re- 
probate as  that  of  these  three  offenders. 
They  were  all  three  publicly  expelled  with- 
out mercy  and  without  delay;  and  they 
departed,  carrying  with  them,  as  they  well 
deserved  to  do,  the  contempt  and  almost 
the  execration  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
school. 

In  the  course  of  their  examination  before 
the  headmaster,  Jones,  with  a  meanness 
and  malice  thoroughly  characteristic,  had 
said  l  that  he  did  not  know  there  was  any 
harm  in  going  to  Dan's,  because  Kenrick, 
one  of  the  monitors,  had  done  the  same 
thing.'  At  the  time,  Dr.  Lane  had  con- 
temptuously silenced  him,  with  the  remark, 
'  that  he  would  gain  nothing  by  turning 
informer ' ;  but  he  had  reason  to  suspect, 
and  even  to  know,  that  what  Jones  said 
was  in  this  instance  true.  He  knew,  too, 
from  other  quarters,  how  unsatisfactorily 
Kenrick  had  been  going  on,  and  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  several  acts  of  insub- 
ordination and  disobedience.  Accordingly, 
no  sboner  had  Harpour,  Jones,  and  Mack- 
worth  been  banished  from  St.  Winifred's, 
than  he  sent  for  Kenrick,  and  administered 
to  him  a  reprimand  so  uncompromising 
and  stern,  that  Kenrick  never  forgot  it  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  After  upbraiding  him 
for  those  many  inconsistencies  and  follies 
which  had  forfeited  the  strong  esteem  and 
regard  which  he  once  felt  for  him,  he 
pointed  out  finally  how  he  was  wasting  his 
school-life,  and  how  little  his  knowledge 
and  ability  could  redeem  his  neglect  of 
duty  and  betrayal  of  trust ;  and  he  ended 
by  saying,  'All  these  reasons,  Kenrick, 
have  made  me  seriously  doubt  whether  I 
should  not  degrade  you  altogether  from  your 
position  of  monitor  and  head  of  a  house.  It 
would  be  a  strong  step,  but  not  stronger 
than  you  deserve.  I  am  alone  prevented 
by  a  deep  and  sincere  wish  that  you  should 
yet  recover  from  your  fall ;  and  that,  by 
knowing  that  some  slight  trust  is  still 
reposed  in  you,  you  may  do  something  to 
prove  yourself  worthy  of  that  trust,  and 
to  regain  our  confidence.  I  content  my- 
self, therefore,  with  putting  you  from  your 
present  place  to  the  lowest  on  the  list  of 


monitors — a  public  mark  of  my  displeasure 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  to  be  just ; 
and  I  must  also  remove  you  from  the 
headship  of  your  house  —  a  post  which 
I  grieve  to  know  that  you  have  very 
grievously  misused.  I  shall  put  Whalley 
in  your  place,  as  it  happens  that  no 
monitor  can  be  conveniently  spared.  He, 
therefore,  is  now  the  head  of  Mr.  Noel's 
house ;  and,  so  far,  you  will  be  amenable 
to  his  authority,  which,  I  hope,  you  will 
not  attempt  to  resist.' 

Kenrick,  very  full  of  bitter  thoughts, 
hung  his  head,  and  said  nothing.  To 
know  Dr.  Lane  was  to  love  and  to  respect 
him  ;  and  this  poor  fatherless  boy  did  feel 
very  great  pain  to  have  incurred  his  anger. 

*  I  am  unwilling,  Kenrick,'  continued  the 
Doctor,  'to  dismiss  you  without  adding 
one  word  of  kindness.  You  know  that  I 
have  your  welfare  very  closely  at  heart, 
and  that  I  once  felt  for  you  a  warm  and 
personal  regard ;  I  trust  that  I  may  yet 
be  able  to  bestow  it  upon  you  again.  Go 
and  use  your  time  better ;  remember  that 
you  are  a  monitor ;  remember  that  the 
wellbeing  of  many  others  depends  in  no 
slight  measure  on  your  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  your  duties  ;  check  yourself  in 
a  career  which  only  leads  fast  to  ruin ; 
and  thank  God,  Kenrick,  that  you  are  not 
actually  expelled  as  those  three  boys  have 
been,  but  that  you  have  still  time  and 
opportunity  to  amend,  and  to  win  again 
the  character  you  once  had.' 

Turned  out  of  his  headship  to  give  way 
to  a  fifth -form  boy,  turned  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  monitors,  poor  Kenrick  felt 
unspeakably  degraded ;  but  he  was  forced 
to  endure  a  yet  more  bitter  mortification. 
Before  going  to  Dr.  Lane  he  had  received 
a  message  that  he  was  wanted  in  the  sixth- 
form  room,  and,  with  a  touch  of  his  old 
pride,  had  answered,  'Tell  them  I  won't 
come.'  Hardly  had  he  reached  his  own 
study  after  leaving  the  Doctor,  when  Hender- 
son entered  with  a  grave  face,  and  saying, 
'  I  am  sorry,  Kenrick,  to  be  the  bearer  of 
this,'  handed  to  him  a  folded  sheet  of  paper. 
Opening  it,  he  found  that,  at  the  monitors' 
meeting,  to  which  he  had  been  summoned, 
an  unanimous  vote  of  censure  had  been 
passed  upon  him  in  his  absence,  for  the 
opposition  which  he  had  always  displayed 
against  his  colleagues,  and  for  the  disgrace- 
ful part  which  he  had  taken  in  attempting 
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to  coerce  them  by  force  in  the  case  of 
Fenn.  The  document  concluded,  '  We  are 
therefore  obliged,  though  with  great  reluc- 
tance, to  take  the  unusual  step  of  recording 
in  the  monitors'  book  this  vote  of  censure 
against  Kenrick,  fourth  monitor,  for  the 
bad  example  he  has  set  and  the  great  harm 
he  has  done,  in  at  once  betraying  our 
interests  and  violating  the  first  conditions 
on  which  he  received  his  own  authority  : 
and  we  do  this,  not  in  anger,  but  solely 
in  the  hope  that  this  unanimous  condemna- 
tion of  his  conduct  by  his  coadjutors  may 
serve  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty.' 

Appended  were  the  names  of  all  the 
monitors  ; — but,  no  ;  as  he  glanced  over 
the  names  he  saw  that  one  was  absent,  the 
name  of  Walter  Evson.  Evidently,  it  was 
not  because  Walter  disapproved  of  the 
measure,  for,  had  this  been  the  case, 
Kenrick  knew  that  his  name  would  have 
appeared  at  the  end  as  a  formal  dissentient ; 
— no,  the  omission  of  his  name  was  due, 
Kenrick  saw,  to  that  same  high  reserve, 
and  delicate,  courteous  consideration  which 
had  marked  the  whole  of  Walter's  behaviour 
to  him  since  the  day  of  their  disastrous 
quarrel. 

Kenrick  appreciated  this  delicacy,  and 
his  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  Wilton, 
somewhat  cowed  by  recent  occurrences, 
was  the  only  boy  in  his  study  at  the  time, 
and  though  Kenrick  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  some  one  near  him,  to  whom  he 
could  talk  of  the  disgraces  which  had  fallen 
so  heavily  upon  him,  and  to  whom  he  could 
look  for  a  little  sympathy  and  counsel,  yet 
to  Wilton  he  felt  no  inclination  to  be  at  all 
communicative.  There  was,  indeed,  some- 
thing about  Wilton  which  he  could  not  help 
liking,  but  there  was  and  could  be  no  sort 
of  equality  between  them. 

1  Ken,'  said  Wilton,  '  do  you  remember 
telling  me  the  other  day  that  I  was  shedding 
crocodile  tears  ? — what  are  crocodile  tears  ? 
I've  always  been  wanting  to  ask  you.' 

'  It's  just  a  phrase,  Ra,  for  sham  tears  ; 
and  it  was  veiy  rude  of  me,  wasn't  it  ? 
Herodotus  says  something  about  crocodiles ; 
perhaps  he'll  explain  it  for  us.  I'd  look 
and'  see  if  I  had  my  Herodotus  here,  but 
I  lost  it  nearly  three  years  ago.' 

By  one  of  those  curious  coincidences, 
which  look  strange  in  books,  but  which 
happen  daily  in  common  life,  Tracy  at  this 


moment  entered  with  the  lost  Herodotus 
in  his  hand,  saying — 

'  Kenrick,  I  happened  to  be  hunting  out 
the  classroom  cupboard  just  now  for  a 
book  I'd  mislaid,  when  I  found  a  book 
with  your  name  in  it — an  Herodotus  ;  so 
I  thought  I'd  bring  it  you.' 

«  By  Jove  ! '  said  Wilton,  « talk  of ' 

4  Herodotus,  and  he'll  appear,'  said  Ken- 
rick, 'how  very  odd.  It's  mine,  sure  enough. 
I  lost  it,  as  I  was  just  telling  Wilton,  I 
don't  know  how  long  ago.  Now,  Raven, 
I'll  find  you  all  he  says  about  crocodiles.' 

1  Before  you  look,  may  I  tell  you  some- 
thing ?'  asked  Tracy.  « I  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  you.' 

<  Well  ? ' 

'  Do  you  mind  coming  out  into  the  court, 
then  ? '  said  Tracy,  glancing  at  Wilton. 

'  Oh,  never  mind  me,'  said  Wilton  ;  '  I'll 
go  out.' 

*  I  shan't  be  a  minute,'  said  Tracy,  '  and 
then  you  can  come  back.     What  I  wanted 
to  say,  Kenrick,  was  only  this,  and  it  was 
a  great  shame  of  me  not  to  tell  you  before  ; 
but  I  see  now  that  I've  been  a  poor  tool  in 
the  hands  of  those  fellows.     Jones  made 
you  believe,  you  know,  that  Evson  had  told 
him  all  about  your  home  affairs,  and  about 
the   pony-chaise,  and   so   on,'  said  Tracy, 
hurrying  over  the  obnoxious  subject. 

1  Yes,  yes,'  said  Kenrick  impatiently. 

*  Well,  he  never  did,  you  know.      I've 
heard  Jones  confess  it  often  with  his  own 
lips.' 

*  How  can  I  believe  him  in  one  lie  more 
than  another,  then  ?     I  believe  the  fellow 
couldn't  open  his  lips  without  a  lie  flying 
out   of  them.      How  could  Jones  possibly 
have  known  about  it  any  other  way?    There 
was  only  one  fellow  who  could  have  told 
him,   and   that   was   Evson.     Evson   must 
have  told  me  a  lie  when  he  said  that  he'd 
mentioned  it  to  no  one  but  Power.' 

*  I  don't  believe  Evson  ever  told  a  lie 
in  his  life,'  said  Tracy.      *  However,  I  can 
explain  your  difficulty ;    Jones  was  in  the 
same  train  as  Evson  ;  he  saw  you  and  him 
ride  home  ;    and,  staying  at  Littleton,  the 
next  town  to  where  you  live,  he  heard  all 
about  you  there.      I've  heard  him  say  so.' 

'  The  black-hearted  brute  ! '  was  all  that 
Kenrick  could  ejaculate,  as  he  paced  up 
and  down  his  study  with  agitated  steps. 
'  Oh,  Tracy,  what  an  utter,  utter  ass,  and 
fool,  and  wretch  I've  been.' 
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{  So  have  I,'  said  Tracy  ;  '  but  I'm  sorry 
now,  and  hope  to  improve.  Better  late 
than  never.  Good  morning,  Kenrick.' 

When  Wilton  returned  to  the  study  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  he  found  Kenrick' s 
attention  riveted  by  a  note  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  which  he  seemed  to  be  read- 
ing with  his  whole  soul.  So  absorbed  was 
he  that  he  was  not  even  disturbed  by 
Wilton's  entrance.  Listlessly  turning  over 
the  pages  of  his  Herodotus  to  divert  his 
painful  thoughts  by  looking  for  the  passage 
about  the  crocodiles,  Kenrick  had  found 
an  old  note  directed  to  himself.  Painful 
thoughts,  it  seems,  were  to  give  him  no 
respite  that  day ;  how  well  he  knew  that 
handwriting,  altered  a  little  now,  more  firm 
and  mature,  but  even  then  a  good  though 
a  boyish  hand.  He  tore  it  open  ;  it  was 
dated  three  years  back,  and  signed  Walter 
Evson.  It  was  the  long-lost  note  in  which 
Walter,  once  or  twice  rebuffed,  had  frankly 
and  even  earnestly  asked  pardon  for  any 
supposed  fault,  and  begged  for  an  immediate 
reconciliation  ; — the  very  note  which  Walter 
of  course  imagined  that  Kenrick  had  re- 
ceived, and  from  his  not  taking  any  notice 
of  it,  inferred  that  all  hope  of  renewing  their 
friendship  was  finally  at  an  end.  Kenrick 
could  not  help  thinking  how  very  differ- 
ent a  great  part  of  his  school -life  would 
have  been,  had  that  note  but  come  to 
hand  ! 

He  saw  it  all  now  as  clearly  as  possible 
— his  haste,  his  rash  and  false  inferences, 
his  foolish  jealousy,  his  impetuous  pride, 
his  quick  degeneracy,  all  the  mischief  he 
had  caused,  all  the  folly  he  had  done,  all  the 
time  he  had  wasted.  Disgraced,  degraded, 
despised  by  the  best  fellows  in  the  school, 
censured  unanimously  by  his  colleagues, 
given  up  by  masters  whom  he  respected, 
without  a  single  true  friend,  grievously 
and  hopelessly  in  the  wrong  from  the  very 
commencement,  he  now  felt  bowed  down 
and  conquered,  and,  to  Wilton's  amaze- 
ment, he  laid  his  head  upon  his  arms  on 
the  table  before  him  without  saying  a  word 
and  broke  into  a  heavy  sob.  If  his  con- 
science had  not  declared  against  him,  he 
could  have  borne  everything  else ;  but 
when  conscience  is  our  enemy,  there  is  no 
chance  of  a  mind  at  ease.  Kenrick  sat 
there  miserable  and  self-condemned ;  he 
had  injured  his  friend,  injured  his  fellows, 
and  injured,  most  deeply  of  all,  himself. 


For,  as  the  poet  sings — 

He  that  wrongs  his  friend, 
Wrongs  himself  more  ;  and  ever  bears  about 
A  silent  court  of  justice  in  his  breast  ; 
Himself  the  judge  and  jury,  and  himself 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ever  condemned, 
And  that  drags  down  his  life. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH 

IN    THE    DEPTHS 

How  easy  to  keep  free  from  sin, 
How  hard  that  freedom  to  recall ! 

For  dreadful  truth  it  is,  that  men 

Forget  the  heavens  from  which  they  fall. 

Cov.  PATMORE 

IT  may  be  thought  strange  that  Kenrick  did 
not  at  once,  while  his  heart  was  softened, 
and  when  he  saw  so  clearly  how  much  he 
had  erred,  go  there  and  then  to  Walter, 
confess  to  him  that  everything  was  now  ex- 
plained, that  he  had  never  received  his  last  • 
note,  and  that,  for  his  own  sake,  he  desired 
to  be  restored,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to 
his  former  footing.  If  that  had  not  been 
for  Kenrick  a  period  of  depression  and  ill- 
repute,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  done 
so ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  go,  now  that  he 
was  in  disgrace,  now  that  his  friendship 
could  do  no  credit,  and,  as  he  feared,  con- 
fer no  pleasure  on  any  one,  and  under 
circumstances  which  would  make  it  appear 
that  he  had  changed  his  views  under  the 
influence  of  selfish  interest,  rather  than  of 
true  conviction  or  generous  impulse.  He 
thought,  too,  that  friendship  over  was  like 
water  spilt,  and  could  not  be  gathered  up 
again  ;  that  it  was  like  a  broken  thread 
which  cannot  again  be  smoothly  re-united. 
So  things  remained  on  the  same  footing 
as  before,  except  that  Kenrick's  whole  de- 
meanour was  changed  for  the  better.  He 
bore  his  punishment  in  a  quiet  and  manly 
way;  took  his  place  without  a  murmur 
below  Henderson  at  the  bottom  of  the 
monitors  ;  did  not  by  any  bravado  attempt 
to  conceal  that  he  felt  justly  humiliated, 
and  gave  Whalley  his  best  assistance  in 
governing  the  Noelites,  and  bringing  them 
back  by  slow  but  sure  degrees  to  a  better 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling.  Towards 
Walter  especially  his  whole  manner  altered. 
Hitherto  he  had  made  a  point  of  always 
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opposing  him,  and  taking  every  opportunity 
to  show  him  a  strong  dislike.  If  Walter 
had  embraced  one  opinion  at  a  monitors' 
meeting,  it  was  quite  sufficient  reason  for 
Kenrick  to  support  another ;  if  Walter  had 
spoken  on  one  side  at  the  debating  society, 
Kenrick  held  it  to  be  a  logical  consequence 
that,  whatever  he  thought,  he  should  speak 
on  the  other,  and  use  his  powers  of  speak- 
ing, which  were  considerable,  to  throw  on 
Walter's  illustrations  and  arguments  all  the 
ridicule  he  could.  All  this  folly  and  viru- 
lence was  now  abandoned ;  the  swagger 
which  Kenrick  had  adopted  was  from  that 
time  entirely  laid  aside.  At  the  very  next 
meeting  of  the  debating  society  he  spoke, 
as  indeed  he  generally  thought,  on  the 
same  side 'with  Walter ;  and  spoke,  not  in 
his  usual  flippant,  conceited -style,  but  more 
seriously  and  earnestly,  treating  Walter's 
speech  with  approval  and  almost  with 
deference.  Every  one  noticed  and  rejoiced 
in  this  change  of  manner,  and  none  more 
so  than  Walter  Evson  and  Power. 

Kenrick  finished  with  these  words  — 
'Gentlemen,  before  I  sit  down  I  have  a 
task  to  perform,  which,  however  painful  it 
may  be  to  me,  it  is  due  to  you  that  I  should 
not  neglect.  I  may  do  it  now,  because 
I  see  that  none  but  the  sixth  form  are  pre- 
sent, and  because  I  may  not  have  another 
early  opportunity.  I  have  incurred,  as  you 
are  all  well  aware,  an  unanimous  vote  of 
censure  from  my  colleagues — unanimous, 
although,  through  a  delicacy  which  I  am 
thankful  to  be  still  capable  of  keenly 
appreciating,  the  name  of  one'  .  .  .  the 
word  '  friend '  sprang  to  his  lips,  but 
humility  forbade  him  to  adopt  it,  and  he 
said,  .  .  .  '  the  name  of  one  monitor  is 
absent  from  the  appended  signatures. 
Gentlemen,  I  do  not  like  public  recanta- 
tions or  public  professions,  but  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  acknowledge  without  palliation  that 
I  feel  the  censure  to  have  been  deserved.' 
His  voice  faltered  with  emotion  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. *  I  have  been  misled,  gentlemen, 
and  I  have  been  labouring  for  a  long  time 
under  a  grievous  mistake,  which  has  led 
me  to  do  much  injustice  and  inflict  many 
wrongs  ;  for  these  errors  I  now  ask  the 
pardon  of  all,  and  especially  of  those  who 
are  most  concerned.  Your  censure,  gentle- 
men, concluded  with  a  kind  and  friendly 
wish,  and  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  say  more 
now,  than  to  echo  that  wish  with  all  my 


heart,  and  to  hope  that  ere  long  the  efforts 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  may  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  you  to  give  me  back 
your  confidence  and  esteem,  and  to  erase 
from  the  book  the  permanent  record  of 
your  recent  disapproval.' 

Every  one  present  felt  how  great  must 
have  been  the  suffering  which  could  wring 
such  an  expression  of  regret  from  a  nature 
so  proud  as  Kenrick's.  They  listened  in 
silence,  and  when  he  sat  down  greeted  him 
with  an  applause  which  showed  how  readily 
he  might  win  their  regard  ;  while  many  of 
them  came  round  him  and  shook  hands 
with  warmth. 

'  Gentleman,'  said  Power,  rising,  '  I  am 
sure  we  all  feel  that  the  remarks  we  have 
just  heard  do  honour  to  the  speaker.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  monitors'  book,  open 
at  the  page  on  which  our  censure  was 
written.  After  what  we  have  heard  there 
can  be  no  necessity  why  that  page  should 
remain  where  it  is  for  a  single  day.  I  beg 
to  move  that  leave  may  be  given  me  to 
tear  it  out  at  once.' 

(  And  I  am  eager  to  second  the  motion,' 
said  Henderson,  starting  up  at  the  same 
moment  with  several  others ;  '  and,  Kenrick, 
—  if  I  may  break  through,  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  our  ordinary  forms,  and 
address  you  by  name, — I  am  sure  you  will 
believe  that  though  I  have  very  often 
opposed  you,  no  one  will  be  more  glad 
than  myself  to  welcome  you  back  as  a 
friend,  and  to  hope  that  you  may  soon  be, 
what  you  are  so  capable  of  being,  not  only 
our  greatest  support,  but  also  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  our  body.'  He 
held  out  his  hand,  which  Kenrick  readily 
grasped,  whispering,  with  a  sigh,  '  Ah, 
Flip,  how  I  wish  that  we  had  never  broken 
with  each  other  ! ' 

The  proposal  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  Power  accordingly  tore  out  the  sheet 
and  put  it  in  the  fire.  And  that  night 
brightened  for  Kenrick  into  the  dawn  of 
better  days.  Twenty  times  over  Walter 
thought  that  Kenrick  was  going  to  speak 
to  him — for  his  manner  was  quite  different ; 
but  Kenrick,  though  every  particle  of  ill- 
will  had  vanished  from  his  mind,  and  had 
been  replaced  by  his  old  unimpaired  affec- 
tion, put  off  the  reconciliation  until  he 
should  have  been  able  in  some  measure  to 
recover  his  old  position,  and  to  meet  his 
friend  on  a  footing  of  greater  equality. 
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Do  not  let  any  one  think  that  his  refor- 
mation was  too  easy.  It  took  him  long  to 
conquer  himself,  and  he  found  the  task 
sorely  difficult ;  but  after  many  failures  and 
relapses,  the  words  of  another  who  had 
sinned  and  suffered  three  thousand  years 
ago,  and  who,  after  many  a  struggle,  had 
discovered  the  true  secret,  came  home  to 
Kenrick  and  whispered  to  him  the  message 
— '  Then  I  said,  //  is  mine  own  infirmity  ; 
biit  I  will  remember  the  years  of  the  right 
hand  of  the  Most  Highest.'' 

It  was  not  long  before  one  great  difficulty 
confronted  him,  the  consequence  of  former 
misdeeds,  and  put  him  under  circumstances 
which  demanded  the  whole  courage  of  his 
character,  and  thoroughly  tested  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  repentance. 

After  Mackworth's  expulsion,  and  under 
Whalley's  good  government,  the  state  of 
the  Noelites  greatly  improved.  Charlie 
Evson,  for  whom,  now,  by  the  bye,  Ken- 
rick  always  did  everything  that  lay  in  his 
power,  became  far  more  a  model  among 
the  younger  boys  than  Wilton  had  ever 
been,  and  there  was  a  final  end  of  suppers, 
smoking  parties,  organised  cribbing,  and 
recognised  *  crams.'  But  just  as  the  house 
was  recovering  lost  ground,  and  had  ceased 
to  be  quite  a  byeword  in  the  school,  it  was 
thrown  into  consternation  by  a  long-con- 
tinued series  of  petty  thefts. 

Small  sums  were  extracted  from  the  boys' 
jacket-pockets  after  they  had  gone  to  bed  ; 
from  the  play -boxes  which  were  not  pro- 
vided with  good  locks  and  keys  ;  from  the 
private  desks  in  the  class-rooms,  from  the 
dormitories,  and  from  several  of  the  studies. 
There  was  no  clue  to  the  offender,  and  first 
of  all  suspicion  fell  strongly  on  the  new 
boy,  little  Elgood.  A  few  trifling  items  of 
circumstantial  evidence  seemed  to  point 
him  out,  and  it  began  to  be  gradually 
whispered,  no  one  exactly  knew  how  or  by 
whom,  that  he  must  be  the  guilty  boy. 
Hints  were  thrown  out  to  him  to  this  effect  ; 
little  bits  of  paper,  on  which  were  written 
the  words  «  Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  or  'The 
devil  will  have  thieves,'  were  dropped  about 
in  his  books  and  wherever  he  \was  likely  to 
find  them,  and  whenever  the  subject  was 
brought  on  the  tapis  his  manner  was  closely 
watched.  The  effect  was  unsatisfactory ; 
for  Elgood  was  a  timid,  nervous  boy,  and 
the  uneasiness  to  which  this  nervousness 
gave  rise  was  set  down  as  a  sign  of  guilt. 


At  length  a  sovereign  and  a  half  were  stolen 
out  of  Whalley's  study,  and  as  Elgood, 
being  Whalley's  fag,  had  constant  access 
to  the  study,  and  might  very  well  have 
known  that  Whalley  had  the  money,  and 
in  what  place  he  kept  it,  the  prevalent 
suspicions  were  confirmed.  The  boys,  with 
their  usual  thoughtless  haste,  leapt  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  have  been  the 
thief. 

The  house  was  in  a  perfect  ferment. 
However  lightly  one  or  two  of  them,  like 
Fenn,  may  have  thought  about  taking 
trifles  from  small  tradesmen,  there  was  not 
a  single  one  among  them,  not  even  Fenn 
himself,  whose  morality  did  not  brand  this 
thieving  from  schoolfellows  as  wicked  and 
mean.  The  boys  felt,  too,  that  it  was  a 
stigma  on  the^r  house,  and  unhappily  just 
at  the  time  when  the  majority  were  really 
anxious  to  raise  their  corporate  reputation. 
Every  one  was  filled  with  annoyance  and 
disgust,  and  felt  an  anxious  determination  to 
discover  and  give  up  the  thief. 

At  last  the  suspicions  against  Elgood  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  that  out  of  mere  justice  to 
him  the  heads  of  the  house,  Whalley, 
Kenrick,  and  Bliss,  thought  it  right  that  he 
should  be  questioned.  So,  after  tea,  all  the 
house  assembled  in  the  class-room,  and 
Elgood  was  formally  charged  with  the 
delinquency,  and  questioned  about  it, 
Wilton,  in  particular,  urging  him  in  almost 
a  bullying  tone  to  surrender  and  confess. 
The  poor  child  was  overwhelmed  with 
terror — cried,  blushed,  answered  incoher- 
ently, and  lost  his  head,  but  would  not  for 
a  moment  confess  that  he  had  done  it,  and 
protested  his  innocence  with  many  sobs 
and  tears. 

'  Well,  I  suppose  if  he  persists  in  deny- 
ing, we  can't  go  any  further, '  said 
Kenrick ;  '  but  I'm  afraid,  Elgood,  that 
you  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
as  every  one  seems  to  see  ground  for  sus- 
pecting you.' 

'Oh,  I  hadn't,  I  hadn't;  indeed  I 
hadn't,'  wailed  Elgood ;  '  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  say  so,  Kenrick ;  indeed  I'm 
innocent,  and  I'd  rather  write  home  for 
the  money  ten  times  over  than  be  sus- 
pected.' 

'So  would  any  one,  you  little  fool,'  said 
Wilton. 

'Don't  bully  him  in  that  way,  Wilton, 
said  Whalley  ;  '  it's  not  the  way  to  get  the 
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truth  out  of  him.  Elgood,  I  should  have 
thought  you  innocent,  if  you  didn't  behave 
so  oddly.' 

*  May  I  speak  ? '  modestly  asked  a  new 
voice.      The  speaker  was  Charlie  Evson. 

'  Yes,  certainly,3  said  Kenrick,  in  an  en- 
couraging tone. 

*  Well  then,  please,    Kenrick,    and    the 
whole  of  you,   I    think  you  have  had    the 
truth    out    of    him ;    and    I    think    he    is 
innocent' 

'Why,  Charlie?'  said  Wh  alley ;  'what 
makes  you  think  so  ?  ' 

*  Because  I've  asked  him,  and  talked  to 
him  privately  about  it,'  said  Charlie  ;   '  when 
you  frighten  him    he    gets    confused,    and 
contradicts    himself,    but    he    can    explain 
whatever  looks  suspicious  if  you  ask  him 
kindly  and  quietly.' 

4  Bosh  ! '  said  Wilton  ;  *  who  frightened 
him  ? ' 

'  Silence,  Wilton,'  said  Whalley.  '  Well, 
Charlie,  will  you  question  him  now  for 
us?' 

'  That  I  will,'  said  Charlie,  advancing 
and  putting  his  hand  kindly  on  Elgood's 
shoulder,  as  he  seated  himself  on  the  desk 
by  which  Elgood  was  standing.  'Will 
you  tell  us,  as  I  ask  you,  all  you  told  me 
this  morning  ? ' 

'Yes,'  said  Elgood  eagerly,  while  his 
whole  manner  changed  from  nervous  tremor 
to  perfect  simplicity  and  quiet,  now  that  he 
had  a  friend  to  stand  by  him. 

'  Well,  now,  about  the  money  you've 
been  spending  lately  ? '  questioned  Charlie, 
with  a  smile.  '  You  usen't  to  be  so  flush 
of  cash,  you  know,  a  month  ago.' 

'  I  can  tell  you,'  answered  Elgood  ;  '  I 
had  a  very  large  present — large  for  me,  I 
mean — three  weeks  ago.  My  father  sent 
me  a  pound,  because  it  was  my  birthday, 
and  my  big  brother  and  aunt  sent  me  each 
a  pound  too.' 

'  I  can  answer  for  that  being  perfectly 
true,'  said  Charlie,  'for  I  went  with  my 
brother  to  the  post-office  this  afternoon  and 
asked,  and  found  that  Elgood  had  had  three 
money -orders  changed  there.  And  now, 
Elgood,  can  you  trust  me  with  your  purse?' 

'  Of  course  I  can,  Charlie,'  said  Elgood, 
readily  producing  it,  and  almost  forgetting 
that  the  others  were  present. 

'  Ah,  well,  now  you  see  Tm  going  to 
rifle  it.  Ah !  what  have  we  here  ?  why, 
here's  a  whole  sovereign,  and  eight  shil- 


lings ;    that  looks   suspicious,  doesn't  it?' 
said  Charlie  archly. 

'  No,'  said  Elgood,  laughing  ;  '  you  went 
with  me  yourself  when  I  bought  my  desk 
for  eighteen  shillings,  and  the  rest — 

'All  right,'  said  Charlie.  'Look,  you 
fellows  :  Elgood  and  I  put  down  this 
morning  the  other  things  he's  bought,  and 
they  come  to  fourteen  shillings.  I  know 
they're  right,  for  I  didn't  like  Elgood  to  be 
wrongly  suspected,  so  Walter  went  with  me 
to  the  shops  ;  indeed  it  was  chiefly  spent 
at  Coles's ' — at  which  remark  they  all 
laughed,  for  Coles's  was  a  favourite  '  tuck- 
shop  '  of  the  boys.  '  Well,  now,  £  i  :  8  :  o 
+  18  +  14  makes  ^3,  the  sum  which 
Elgood  received  from  home.  Is  that 
plain  ? ' 

'  As  plain  as  a  pikestaff,'  said  Bliss  ;  '  and 
you're  a  little  brick,  Evson ;  and  it's  a 
chouse  if  any  one  suspects  Elgood  any 
more.' 

Wilton  suggested  something  about  El- 
good being  Whalley's  fag. 

'  Shame,  Raven  ! '  said  Kenrick  ;  '  why, 
what  a  suspicious  fellow  you  must  be ; 
there's  no  ground  whatever  to  suspect 
Elgood  now.' 

'  I  only  want  the  fellow  found  out  for 
the  honour  of  the  house,'  said  Wilton,  with 
a  sheepish  look  at  this  third  rebuff. 

'  Oh,  I  forgot  about  that  for  the  moment, 
said  Charlie  ;  '  Whalley,  please,  you  know 
the  time,  don't  you,  when  the  money  was 
taken  from  your  desk  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  it  must  have  been  between  four  and 
six,  for  I  saw  it  safe  at  four,  and  it  was  gone 
when  I  came  back  after  tea.' 

'Then  all  right,'  said  Charlie  joyfully, 
'for  at  that  very  time,  all  of  it,  Elgood 
was  in  my  brother's  study  with  me,  learn- 
ing some  lessons.  Now  then,  is  Elgood 
clear  ? ' 

'As  clear  as  noonday,'  shouted  several 
of  them,  patting  the  poor  boy  on  the  head. 

'  And  really,  Charlie,  we're  all  very 
much  obliged  to  you,'  said  Whalley,  'for 
setting  this  matter  straight.  But  now,  as 
it  isrft  Elgood,  who  is  the  thief?  We 
must  all  set  ourselves  to  discover.' 

'  And  we  shall  discover,'  said  Bliss  ; 
'  he's  probably  here  now.  Who  is  it  ? ' 
he  asked,  glancing  round.  '  Well,  whoever 
it  is,  I  don't  envy  him  his  sensations  at 
this  minute.' 

The    meeting    broke    up,    and    Kenrick 
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accompanied  Whalley  to  his  study  to  con- 
cert further  measures. 

*  Have  you  any  suspicion  at  all  about  it, 
Whalley?' 

'  Not  the  least.  Have  you  ?  No  ?  Well 
then,  what  shall  we  do  ? ' 

'  Why,  the  thief  isn't  likely  to  visit  your 
study  again,  Whalley  ;  very  likely  he'll 
come  to  mine.  Suppose  we  put  a  little 
marked  money  in  the  secret  drawer.  It's 
rather  a  joke  to  call  it  the  secret  drawer, 
for  there's  no  secret  about  it :  anyhow,  it's 
an  open  secret.' 

'  Very  good  ;  and  then  ?  J 

'Why,  you  know  the  money  generally 
goes  at  one  particular  time  on  half-holidays. 
I'm  afraid  the  rogue,  whoever  he  is,  has 
got  a  taste  for  it  by  this  time,  and  will 
come  to  money  like  a  fly  to  a  jam-pot. 
Now,  outside  my  room,  a  few  yards  off,  is 
the  shoe-cupboard  ;  what  if  you  and  I,  and 
a  few  others,  agree  to  shut  ourselves  up 
there  in  turns,  now  and  then,  on  half- 
holidays  between  roll-call  and  tea-time  ? ' 

< 1  see,'  said  Whalley  ;  '  well,  it's  horribly 
unpleasant,  but  I'll  take  my  turn  first. 
Isn't  the  door  usually  locked,  though  ?' 

'  Yes,  but  so  much  the  better ;  we  can 
easily  get  it  left  open,  and  the  thief  won't 
suspect  an  ambuscade.  He  must  be  found 
out,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  boys  who  are 
innocent,  and  to  wipe  out  the  blot  against 
the  house.' 

*  All  right ;  I'll  ensconce  myself  there  to- 
morrow.     I  say,  Ken,  isn't  young  Evson  a 
capital  fellow  ?  how  well    he  managed    to 
clear    Elgood,   didn't    he  ?      I   declare    he 
taught  us  all  a  lesson.' 

1  Yes,'  said  Kenrick  ;  « he's  his  brother  all 
over  ;  just  what  Walter  was  when  he  came.' 

'  What,  you  say  that  ? '  said  Whalley, 
smiling  and  arching  his  eyebrows. 

'  Indeed  I  do,'  said  Kenrick,  with  some 
sadness  ;  '  I  haven't  always  thought  so,  the 
more's  the  pity ' ;  and  he  left  the  room  with 
a  sigh. 

After  his  turn  for  incarceration  in  the 
shoe -cupboard,  Bliss  complained  loudly 
that  it  wasn't  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date him,  and  that  it  cramped  his  long  arms 
and  legs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unpleasant 
vicinity  of  spiders  and  earwigs  !  But  the 
others,  laughing  at  him,  told  him  that,  if 
the  experiment  was  to  be  of  any  use  what- 
ever, they  must  persevere  in  it,  and  Bliss 
allowed  himself  to  be  made  a  victim.  For 


a  time  nothing  happened,  but  they  had  not 
to  wait  very  long. 

One  day,  Kenrick  had  been  mounting 
guard  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  was 
getting  very  tired,  when  a  light  and  hasty 
step  passed  along  the  passage,  and  into 
his  room.  The  boy  found  the  study  empty, 
and  proceeded  noiselessly  to  open  Kenrick' s 
desk  and  examine  the  contents.  At  length 
he  pulled  open  the  secret  drawer;  it  opened 
with  a  little  click,  and  there  lay  before  him 
two  half-sovereigns  and  some  silver.  He 
was  a  wary  fellow,  for  he  scrutinised  these 
all  over  most  carefully  to  see  if  they  were 
marked,  and  finding  no  mark  of  any  kind 
on  them — for  it  almost  required  a  micro- 
scope to  see  the  tiny  scratch  between  the 
w.w.  on  the  smooth  edge  of  the  neck — he 
took  out  his  purse,  and  was  proceeding  to 
drop  them  into  it,  when  a  heavy  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  Kenrick  and 
WILTON — the  detected  thief — stood  face 
to  face.  The  purse  dropped  on  the  floor. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  silent,  staring 
at  each  other,  and  drawing  quick  breath. 
Wilton  stood  there  pale  as  death,  and 
looked  up  at  Kenrick  trembling,  and  with 
a  frightened  stare.  It  was  too  awful  to 
be  so  suddenly  surprised ;  to  have  had  an 
unknown  eye-witness  standing  by  him  all 
the  while  that,  fancying  himself  unseen,  he 
was  in  the  very  act  of  committing  that 
secret  deed  of  sin  ;  to  be  arrested,  detected, 
exposed,  as  the  boy  whose  hidden  mis- 
doings had  been,  for  so  long,  a  source  of 
discomfort,  anxiety,  and  shame. 

'  You,  Wilton — you,  you!  you  the  dis- 
turber of  the  house ;  you,  who  have  so 
long  been  treated  by  me  as  a  friend,  and 
allowed  at  all  times  to  use  my  study ;  you, 
the  foremost  to  throw  the  suspicion  on 
others  ! '  He  stopped,  breathless,  for  his 
indignation  was  rushing  in  too  deep  and 
strong  a  torrent  to  find  vent  in  words. 

*  Oh,  Kenrick,  don't  tell  of  me.' 

*  Don't  tell  of  you  !     Good  heavens  !  is 
that  all  you  can    find    to   say  ?     Not  one 
word  of  sorrow — not  one  word  of  shame  ? 
Abandoned,  heartless,  graceless  fellow  ! ' 

'  I  was  driven  to  it,  Kenrick,  indeed  I 
was.  I  owed  money  to  Dan,  and  to — to 
other  places,  and  they  threatened  to  tell  of 
me  if  I  didn't  pay.  Then  Harpour  and 
those  fellows  quite  cleared  me  out  at  cards  ; 
I  believe  they  did  it  by  cheating.  Oh, 
don't  tell  of  me  ! ' 
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'  I  cannot  screen  a  thief,'  was  the  freezing 
reply ;  and  the  change  from  flame  to  ice 
showed  into  what  commotion  his  feelings 
had  been  thrown. 

'Well  then,  if  it  comes  to  that,'  said 
Wilton,  turning  sullen,  '•Til  tell  of  you. 
It'll  all  come  out ;  remember  it  was  you 
who  first  took  me  to  Dan's,  and  that's  not 
the  only  thing  I  could  tell  of  you.  Oh, 
Kenrick,"  don't  tell,  or  it  will  get  us  all  into 
trouble.' 

'  This  then  is  the  creature  whom  I  have 
suffered  to  call  me  friend  ! '  said  Kenrick  ; 
'for  whom  I  have  given  up  some  of  the 
best  friends  in  the  school !  And  this  is 
your  gratitude  !  Why,  you  worm,  Wilton, 
what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  Do  you  think 
that  fear  of  your  disclosures  will  make  me 
hush  up  twenty  thefts  ?  You  enlist  the 
whole  strength  of  my  conscience  against 
you,  lest  I  should  seem  to  screen  you  for 
my  own  sake.  Faugh !  your  very  touch 
sickens  me  ! — go  ! ' 

*  Oh,  Kenrick,  don't  be  so  angry ;  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  it ;  I  didn't  know  what  I  was 
saying ;  I  am  driven  into  a  corner  by 
shame  and  misery.  I  know  I  have  been  a 
mean  dog ;  but  even  if  you  tell  of  me,  don't 
crush  me  so  with  your  anger,  for  indeed, 
indeed,  I  have  been  grateful,  and  have 
loved  you,  Kenrick.  But  oh,  don't  tell,  I 
implore,  I  entreat  you,  Ken.  How  little  I 
thought  that  I  should  have  to  speak  to  you 
like  this  ! 

But  Kenrick  could  only  say — *  You  the 
thief;  you,  the  last  fellow  of  all  I  should 
have  suspected ;  you  whom  I  have  called 
friend,  O  heavens  !  Yes,  I  know  that  I've 
done  you  harm  by  bad  example,  I  know 
that  I've  much  to  answer  for,  but  at  any 
rate  I  never  taught  you  to  be  a  thief.' 

1  But  one  thing  comes  of  another,  Ken  ; 
it  all  came  of  my  being  so  much  with  those 
brutes,  and  going  to  Dan's  ;  it  all  came 
of  that.  I  shouldn't  have  thought  myself 
that  I  could  do  it  or  do  half  the  bad  things 
I  have  done,  two  months  ago.  It  all  came 
of  that  ;  and  you  used  to  go  with  those 
fellows,  Ken,  and  you  went  with  me  to 
Dan's  ' ;  and  the  boy  wrung  his  hands,  and 
wept,  and  flung  himself  on  his  knees.  *  I 
must  tell  all,  if  you  tell  of  me? 

'  Say  that  again,'  said  Kenrick,  spurning 
him  scornfully  away,  'say  it  once  again, 
and  I  go  straight  to  Dr.  Lane.  Poor 
worm,  you  don't  understand  me,  you  don't 


seem  to  have  the  capability  of  a  high 
thought  in  you.  I  tell  you  that  nothing 
you  can  say  of  me  shall  shake  my  purpose. 
I  am  going  now.' 

But  before  he  could  get  his  straw  hat 
Wilton  had  clasped  him  by  the  knees,  and 
in  a  voice  of  agony  was  beseeching  him  to 
relent. 

'  It's  all  true,  Kenrick ;  I  am  base,  I 
know  it ;  I  have  quenched  all  honour  in 
me.  I  won't  say  that  again,  but  do,  for 
God's  sake,  forgive  me  this  once,  and  not 
tell  of  me.  Oh,  Kenrick,  have  you  never 
had  to  say  "forgive"?  Do,  do  pity  me, 
as  you  hope  to  be  forgiven  ;  don't  ruin  me, 
and  give  me  a  bad  name  ;  I  am  so  young, 
so  young,  and  have  fallen  into  bad  hands 
from  the  first/ 

He  still  knelt  on  the  floor,  exhausted 
with  the  violence  of  his  passion,  hanging 
his  head  upon  his  breast,  sobbing  as  if  his 
heart  would  break.  It  was  sad  to  see 
him,  a  mere  child  still,  who  might  have 
been  so  different,  long  a  little  reprobate, 
and  how  a  convicted  thief.  His  face 
bathed  in  tears,  his  voice  choked  with 
sobs,  the  memory  of  the  past,  conscious- 
ness that  much  which  he  said  was  only  too 
true,  touched  Kenrick  with  compassion ; 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  own  face  fast,  and 
he  felt  that,  though  personal  fear  could  not 
influence  him,  pity  would  perhaps  force  him 
to  relent,  and  wring  from  him  in  his  weak- 
ness a  reluctant  promise  not  to  disclose 
Wilton's  discovered  guilt. 

'  What  can  I  say  to  you,  Wilton  ?  you 
know  that  I  have  liked  you,  but  I  never 
thought  that  you  could  act  like  this.' 

*  Nor  I,  Kenrick,  a  short  time  ago  ;  but 
the  devil  tempted  me,  and  I  have  never 
learned  to  resist.' 

*  From  my  very  heart  I  do  pity  you ;  but 
I  fear  I  must  tell,  I  fear  it's  my  duty,  and 
I  have    neglected  so    many    that    I    dare 
neglect  no  more ;  though,  indeed,  I'd  rather 
have  had  any  duty  but  this.' 

Wilton  was  again  clasping  his  knees  and 
harrowing  his  soul  by  his  wild  anguish, 
imploring  to  be  saved  from  the  horror  of 
open  shame  ;  and,  accustomed  as  Kenrick 
was  to  grant  anything  to  this  boy,  he  was 
reduced  to  great  distress.  Already  his 
whole  manner  had  relented  from  the 
loathing  and  anger  he  first  displayed.  He 
could  stand  no  more  at  present. 

'  Oh,  Wilton,'  he  said,  '  you  will  make  me 
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ill  if  you  go  on  like  this.  I  cannot,  must 
not,  will  not  make  you  any  promise  now  ; 
but  I  will  think  what  to  do.' 

'  I  will  go,'  said  Wilton,  deeply  abashed  ; 
'  but  before  I  go,  promise  me  one  thing, 
Ken,  and  that  is,  even  if  you  tell  of  me, 
don't  quite  cast  me  off.  I  shouldn't  like 
to  leave  and  think  that  I  hadn't  left  one 
behind  me  to  give  me  a  kind  thought 
sometimes.' 

1  Oh,  Ra,  Ra,  to  think  that  it  was  you  all 
the  while  who  were  committing  all  these 
thefts  ! ' 

*  You     will   cast    me    off    then  ? '     said 
Wilton,  in  a  voice  broken  by  penitence  ; 
4  Oh  !    what  a  bftter  bitter  thing  it  is   to 
feel  shame  like  this.' 

*  I   have  felt  it  too  in  my  time,  Raven. 
Poor,  poor  fellow  !  who  am  I  that  I  should 
cast  you  off?     No,  you  unhappy  child,  I 
may  tell  of  you,  but  I  will  not  cease  to  be 
fond  of  you.      Go,   Wilton ;  I  will  decide 
between  this  and  tea-time  ; — you  may  come 
and  hear  about  it  after  tea.' 

He  was  already  outside  the  door  when 
Kenrick  called  out,  '  Wilton,  stop  ! ' 

*  What  is  it  ? J   asked   Wilton,   returning 
alarmed,  for  conscience  had  made  him  a 
coward. 

'There!'  Kenrick  only  pointed  to  the 
purse  lying  on  the  floor. 

*  Oh,  don't  ask  me   to  touch   it   again, 
the   money  is   in  it,'    said  Wilton,  hastily 
leaving  the    room.  *  There  was  no  acting 
here;  it  was  plain  that  he  was  penitent — 
plain  that  he  would  have  given  worlds  not 
to  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin. 

Very  sadly,  and  with  pain  and  doubt, 
Kenrick  thought  the  matter  over,  and  this 
much  at  least  was  clear  to  him  :  first,  that 
the  house  must  be  informed,  though  not 
necessarily  the  masters  or  the  other  boys  ; 
secondly,  that  Wilton  must  make  full  and 
immediate  restitution  to  all  from  whom  he 
had  stolen  \  thirdly,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it,  that  Wilton  must  get  him- 
self removed  at  once.  On  these  conditions 
he  thought  it  possible  that  the  matter 
might  be  hushed  up  ;  but  his  conscience 
was  uneasy  on  this  point.  That  unlucky 
threat  or  hint  of  Wilton's,  that  he  could 
and  would  tell  some  of  his  wrongdoings, 
was  his  great  stumbling-block ;  whenever 
extreme  pity  influenced  him  to  screen  the 
poor  boy  from  full  exposure,  he  began  to 
ask  himself  whether  this  was  a  mere 


cowardly  alternative  suggested  by  his  own 
fears.  But  for  this,  he  would  have  deter- 
mined at  once  on  the  more  lenient  and 
merciful  course  ;  but  he  had  to  face  this 
question  of  self-interest  very  earnestly,  nor 
could  he  come  to  any  conclusion  about  it 
until  he  had  determined  to  take  a  step 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  highest  side 
of  his  character,  by  going,  in  any  case, 
spontaneously  to  Dr.  Lane  and  laying 
before  him  a  frank  confession  of  past 
delinquencies,  leaving  him  to  act  as  he 
thought  fit. 

Having  thus  disentangled  the  question 
from  all  its  personal  bearings  he  was  able 
to  review  it  on  its  merits,  and  went  to  ask 
the  counsel  of  Whalley,  to  whom  he  related, 
in  confidence,  the  whole  scene  exactly  as  it 
had  occurred.  Whalley  too,  on  hearing 
the  alternative  conditions  which  Kenrick 
had  planned,  was  fully  inclined  to  spare 
Wilton  as  much  as  possible,  but,  as  neither 
of  them  felt  satisfied  to  do  this  on  their 
own  authority,  they  sought  Power's  advice, 
and,  as  he  too  felt  very  doubtful  on  the 
matter,  he  suggested  that  they  should  put 
it  to  Dr.  Lane,  without  mentioning  any 
names,  as  a  hypothetical  case^  and  be  finally 
guided  by  his  directions. 

Accordingly  Kenrick  sought  Dr.  Lane's 
study,  and  laid  the  entire  difficulty  before 
him.  He  listened  attentively,  and  said, 
*  If  the  boy  is  so  young,  and  has  been, 
as  you  say,  misled,  and  accepts  the  very 
sensible  conditions  which  you  have  pro- 
posed, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
course  you  have  suggested  will  be  the 
wisest  and  the  kindest  one.  You  have  my 
full  authority,  Kenrick,  to  arrange  it  so, 
and  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  you  have 
behaved  throughout  this  matter  in  an 
honourable  and  straightforward  way.' 

' 1  fear,  sir,  I  very  little  deserve  your 
approval,'  said  Kenrick,  with  downcast 
eyes.  '  In  coming  to  ask  your  advice  in 
this  case,  I  wanted  also  to  say  that  I  have 
gone  so  far  wrong  that  I  think  you  ought 
to  be  told  how  badly  I  have  behaved.  It 
may  be  that  after  what  I  say,  you  may  not 
think  right  to  allow  me  to  stay  here,  sir  ; 
but  at  any  rate  I  shall  have  disburdened 
my  own  conscience  by  telling  you,  and  shall 
perhaps  feel  less  wretched.' 

*  Kenrick,'  said  Dr.  Lane,  '  it  was  a  right 
and  a  brave  thing  of  you  to  come  here  for 
this  purpose.  Confession  is  often  the  first, 
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as  it  is  one  of  the  most  trying  parts  of 
repentance ;  and  I  hail  this  as  a  new  proof 
of  your  strong  and  steady  desire  to  amend. 
But  tell  me  nothing.  It  may  be  that  I 
know  more  than  you  suppose  ;  at  any  rate, 
I  accept  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  wish  to 
hear  no  more,  unless,  indeed,  you  desire  to 
consult  me  as  a  clergyman,  and  as  your 
spiritual  adviser,  rather  than  as  your  master. 
I  do  not  seek  this  confidence  ;  only  if  there 
is  anything  on  your  conscience  of  which 
my  advice  may  help  to  relieve  you,  I  do 
not  forbid  you  to  proceed,  and  I  will  give 
you  what  help  I  can.' 

'  I  think  it  would  relieve  me,  sir,'  said 
Kenrick ;  '  I  have  no  father  ;  I  have,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  no  friend  in  the  school  to 
whom  I  could  speak.' 

'  Then  sit  down,  Kenrick,  and  be  assured 
beforehand  of  my  real  sympathy.' 

He  sate  down,  and,  twitching  nervously 
at  the  ribbon  of  his  straw  hat,  told  Dr. 
Lane  much  of  the  history  of  the  last  two 
years,  confessing,  above  all,  how  badly  he 
had  behaved  as  head  of  the  house,  and 
how  much  harm  he  feared  his  example  had 
done. 

Dr.  Lane  did  not  attempt  to  extenuate  the 
heinousness  of  his  offence,  but  he  pointed  out 
to  him  what  were  the  fruits  and  the  means 
of  repentance.  He  exhorted  him  to  let  the 
sense  of  his  past  errors  stimulate  him  to 
double  future  exertions.  He  told  him  of 
many  ways  in  which,  by  kindness,  by  moral 
courage,  by  Christian  principle,  he  might' 
be  a  help  and  a  blessing  to  other  boys. 
He  earnestly  warned  him  to  look  to  God 
for  strength,  and  to  watch  and  pray  lest 
he  should  enter  into  temptation.  And  then 
promising  him  a  full  and  free  oblivion  of 
the  past,  he  knelt  down  with  him  and 
offered  up  from  an  overflowing  heart  a  few 
words  of  earnest  prayer. 

*  There  is  nothing  like  prayer  to  relieve 
the  heart,  Kenrick,'  said  Dr.  Lane  ;  '  and 
now,  good-night,  and  God  bless  you.' 

With  a  far  lighter  heart,  with  far  brighter 
hopes,  Kenrick  left  him,  feeling  as  if  a  great 
burden  had  been  rolled  away,  and  inwardly 
blessing  the  Doctor  for  his  comforting 
kindness.  He  found  Wilton  anxiously 
awaiting  his  arrival  in  his  study ;  and 
thinking  that  their  cases  in  some  respects 
resembled  each  other,  he  strove  not  to  be 
like  the  unforgiving  debtor  of  the  parable, 
and  spoke  to  Wilton  with  great  gentleness. 


'  Come  here,  my  poor  child  ;  first  of  all, 
let  me  tell  you  that  you  shall  not  be 
reported.'  Wilton  repaid  him  by  a  look 
of  grateful  joy. 

'  But  you  must  restore  all  the  stolen 
money,  Wilton ;  the  house  must  be  told 
privately  ;  and  you  must  leave  at  once.' 

*  Well,  Kenrick,  I  ask  only  one  favour,' 
said  Wilton,  after  a  short  pause. 

1  What  is  that  ? ' 

'That  the  house  may  not  be  told  who 
stole  the  money  until  it  is  nearly  time  for 
me  to  go.' 

'No;  it -shall  be  kept  close  till  then, 
otherwise  the  next  fortnight  will  be  too 
hard  for  you  to  bear.' 

'  But  must  I  leave  ? '  asked  Wilton, 
appealingly. 

'  It  must  be  so,  Wilton  ;  /  shall  be  sorry 
for  you,  but  it  must  be  settled  so.  Can  you 
manage  it  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  said  Wilton,  crying  quietly  ; 
'  I'll  write  home  and  tell  my  poor  mother 
all  about  it,  and  then  of  course  she'll  send 
me  some  money  and  take  me  away  at  once, 
to  save  me  from  being  expelled.      My  poor 
mother,  how  wretched  it  will  make  her  ! ' 

'  Sin  makes  us  all  wretched,  Raven  boy. 
I'm  sure  it  makes  me  wretched  enough. 
And  that  you  mayn't  think  that  fear  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  our  letting  you  off, 
I  must  tell  you,  Wilton,  that  I've  been  to 
Dr.  Lane  himself  and  told  him  all  the  many 
sins  I've  been  guilty  of.' 

'  Have  you  ?  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  ;  it  was 
all  through  me.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  I'm  not  sorry ;  I'm  all  the 
happier  for  it,  Raven.  There's  nothing  so 
miserable  as  undiscovered  sin  ; — is  there  ? ' 

*  Oh,  indeed  there  isn't.      I'm  sure  I  feel 
happier  now  in  spite  of  all.      No  one  knows, 
Ken,  how  I've  suffered  this  last  fortnight. 
I've  been  in  a  perpetual  fright ;   I've  had 
fearful  dreams  ;   I've  felt  ready  to  sink  for 
shame  ;  and  I've  always  been  fancying  that 
fellows  suspected  me.      Do  you  know,  I  am 
almost    glad    you    caught    me,    Ken.      I'm 
very  glad   it  was    you    and    no   one   else, 
though   it   was    a    horrid,   horrid  moment 
when  you  laid  your  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
Yet  even  this  isn't  so  bad  as  to  have  gone 
on  nursing  the  guilt   secretly,  and  not  to 
have  been  detected.' 

Kenrick  was  musing  ;  the  boy  who  could 
talk  like  that  was  clearly  one  who  might 
have  been  very  unlike  what  Wilton  then  was. 
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'  Wilton,'  he  said,  '  come  here,  and  draw 
your  chair  by  mine  while  I  read  you  a  little 
story.' 

'  Oh,  Ken,  I'm  so  grateful  that  you  don't 

hate  and  despise  me,  though  I  am  a ' ; 

he  murmured  the  word  'thief  with  a 
shudder,  and  under  his  breath,  as  he 
drew  up  his  chair,  and  Kenrick  read  to.  him 
in  a  low  voice  the  story  of  Achan,  till  he 
came  to  the  verses — 

'  And  Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi,  the  son 
of  Zabdi,  the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  was  taken. 

*  And  Joshua  said,  My  son,  give,  I  pray 
thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and 
make  confession  unto  him  ;  and  tell  me  now 
what  thou  hast  done,  hide  it  not  from  me. 

*  And  Achan  answered  Joshua  and  said, 
Indeed  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  and  thus  and  thus  have  I  done.' 

And  there  Kenrick  stopped,  while  Wilton 
said,  *  My  son  !  You  see  Joshua  still  called 
him  "  my  son  "  in  spite  of  all  his  sin  and 
mischief.' 

*  Yes,   Raven  boy,  but  that  wasn't  why 
I  read  you  the  story  which  has  often  struck 
me.     What  I  wanted  you  to  see  was  this  : 

—The  man  was  detected — the  thing  had 
been  coming,  creeping  horribly  near  to 
him ; — first  his  tribe  marked  by  the  fatal 
lot,  then  his  family,  then  his  house,  then 
himself;  and  while  he's  standing  there, 
guilty  and  detectep!,  in  the  very  midst  of 
that  crowd  who  had  been  defeated  because 
of  his  baseness,  and  when  all  their  eyes 
were  scowling  on  him,  and  when  he  knows 
that  he,  and  his  sons,  and  his  daughters 
are  going  to  be  burned  and  stoned — at  this 
very  moment  Joshua  says  to  him,  "  My  son, 
give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  God  of  Israel" 
You  see  he's  to  thank  God  for  detecting 
him — to  thank  God  even  at  that  frightful 
moment,  and  with  that  frightful  death 
before  him  as  a  consequence.  One  would 
have  thought  that  it  wasn't  a  matter  for 
much  gratitude  or  jubilation ;  but  you  see 
it  was,  and  so  both  Joshua  and  Achan  seem 
to  have  admitted.' 

4 Ah,  Kenrick!'  said  Wilton  sadly,  'if 
you'd  always  talked  to  me  like  that,  I 
shouldn't  be  like  Achan  now.' 

Kenrick  said  nothing,  but  as  he  had 
received  infinite  comfort  from  Dr.  Lane's 
treatment  of  himself,  he  took  Wilton  by  the 
hand,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  knelt 
down.  Wilton  knelt  down  beside  him,  and 


he  prayed  for  forgiveness  for  them  both. 
A  few  broken,  confused,  uncertain  words 
only,  but  they  were  earnest,  and  they  came 
fresh  and  burning  from  the  heart.  They 
were  words  of  true  prayer,  and  the  poor, 
erring,  hardened  little  boy  rose  from  his 
knees  too  overcome  to  speak. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH 

THE    RECONCILIATION    AND   THE    LOSS 

The  few  remain,  the  many  change  and  pass, 
Heaven's  light  alone  remains,  earth's  shadows  flee ; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity, 
Until  death  shiver  it  to  atoms. 

SHELLEY'S  Adonais. 

THE  termination  of  Wilton's  sojourn  at 
St.  Winifred's  soon  arrived.  As  yet  none 
but  the  two  head  boys  in  the  house  knew 
of  his  detection.  The  thefts  indeed  had 
ceased ;  but  the  name  of  the  offender  was 
still  a  matter  of  constant  surmise,  and  it 
was  no  easy  task  for  Wilton — conscious 
how  soon  they  would  be  informed — to 
listen  to  the  strong  terms  of  disgust  which 
were  applied  to  the  yet  unknown  delinquent. 
The  barriers  of  his  conceit,  his  coolness, 
his  audacity,  were  all  broken  down ;  he 
was  a  changed  boy ;  his  manner  was  grave 
and  silent,  and  he  almost  hid  himself 
during  those  days  in  Kenrick's  study,  where 
Kenrick,  with  true  kindness,  still  permitted 
him  to  sit. 

Meanwhile  it  became  generally  known 
that  he  was  going  to  leave  almost  immedi- 
ately ;  and  as  boys  often  left  in  this  way  at 
the  division  of  the  quarter,  his  departure, 
though  rather  sudden,  created  no  astonish- 
ment, nor  had  any  one  as  yet  the  most 
distant  conjecture  as  to  the  reasons  which 
led  to  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
Wilton  was  one  of  the  last  boys  whom  the 
rest  would  have  suspected  ;  they  knew 
indeed  that  he  never  professed  to  be 
guided  by  any  strong  moral  principles  ; 
but  they  thought  him  an  unlikely  fellow  to 
be  guilty  of  acts  which  sinned  so  completely 
against  the  schoolboy's  artificial  code,  and 
which  branded  him  who  committed  them 
with  the  charge  of  acknowledged  meanness. 
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On  the  very  evening  of  his  departure, 
the  house  was  again  summoned  by  a  notice 
from  Whalley  and  Kenrick  to  meet  in  the 
class-room  after  preparation.  They  came, 
not  knowing  for  what  they  were  summoned. 
Whalley  opened  the  proceedings  by  re- 
questing that  any  boy  who  had  of  late  had 
money  stolen  from  him  would  stand  up. 
Four  or  five  of  them  rose,  and  on  stating 
the  sums,  mostly  small,  which  they  had 
lost,  immediately  received  the  amount  from 
Whalley,  much  to  their  surprise,  and  no 
less  to  their  content. 

The  duty  which  still  remained  was  far 
less  pleasing  and  more  delicate,  and  it  was 
by  Wilton's  express  and  earnest  request 
that  it  was  undertaken- by- Kenrick  and  not 
by  Whalley.  It  was  a  painful  moment  for 
both  of  them  when  Kenrick  rose,  and  very 
briefly,  with  all  the  forbearance  and  gentle- 
ness he  could  command,  informed  the 
house  that  there  was  every  reason  to  hope 
that,  from  that  time  forward,  these  thefts, 
which  had  caused  them  all  so  much  distress, 
would  cease.  The  offender  had  been 
discovered,  and  he  begged  them  all,  having 
confidence  that  they  would  grant  the  re- 
quest, not  to  deal  harshly  with  him,  or 
think  harshly  of  him.  The  guilty  boy  had 
done  all  that  could  be  done  by  making  full 
and  immediate  restitution,  so  that  none 
of  them  now  need  remember  any  injury 
received  at  his  hands,  except  Elgood,  on 
whom  suspicion  had  been  unjustly  thrown, 
and  whose  forgiveness  the  boy  earnestly 
begged. 

At  this  part  of  his  remarks  there  arose 
in  the  deep  silence  a  general  murmur  of 
'  Who  is  it  ?  who  is  it  ? ' 

Wilton,  trembling  all  over  with  agitation 
and  excitement,  was  seated  beside  Kenrick, 
and  had  almost  cowered  behind  him  for 
very  shame  ;  but  now  Kenrick  stood  aside, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  Wilton's  head, 
continued,  *  He  is  one  of  ourselves,  and  he 
is  sitting  here,'  while  Wilton  covered  his 
face  with  both  hands,  and  did  not  stir. 

An  expression  of  surprise  and  emotion 
thrilled  over  all  the  boys  present ;  not  a 
word  was  spoken ;  and  immediately  after 
Kenrick  said  to  them,  *  He  is  punished 
enough ;  you  can  understand  that  this  is  a 
terrible  thing  for  him.  He  has  made 
reparation  as  far  as  he  can,  and  besides 
this,  he  is  on  this  account  going  to  leave 
us  to-day.  I  may  tell  you  all,  too,  that  he 


is  very,  very,  very  sorry  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  has  learned  a  lesson  that  he  will 
carry  with  him  to  his  grave.  May  I  assure 
him  that  we  all  forgive  him  freely  ?  May 
I  tell  him  that  we  are  grieved  to  part  with 
him,  and  most  of  all  grieved  for  this  which 
has  caused  it  ?  May  I  tell  him  that,  in 
spite  of  all,  he  carries  with  him  our  warmest 
wishes  and  best  hopes,  and  that  he  leaves 
no  enemy  behind  him  here  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  yes  ! '  was  murmured  on  all  sides, 
and  while  the  sound  of  Wilton's  crying 
sounded  through  the  room,  many  of  the 
others  were  also  in  tears.  For  this  boy 
was  popular  ;  bad  as  he  had  been — and 
the  name  of  his  sins  was  Legion — there 
was  something  about  him  which  had  en- 
deared him  to  most  of  them.  Barring  this 
last  fault,  they  were  generally  proud  of 
him  ;  there  had  been  a  certain  generosity 
about  him,  a  gay  thoughtlessness,  a  boyish 
daring,  which  won  their  admiration.  He 
was  a  promising  cricketer,  active,  merry, 
full  of  spirits  :  before  he  had  been  so 
spoiled  by  the  notice  of  bigger  fellows, 
there  was  no  one  who  did  not  like  him  and 
expect  that  he  would  turn  out  well. 

'  Then  my  unpleasant  task  is  over,'  said 
Kenrick,  'and  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
Oh,  yes  ;  I  had  forgotten,  there  was  one 
very  important  thing  I  had  to  say,  as 
Whalley  reminds  me.  It  is  this :  You 
know  that  the  Noelites  have  kept  other 
secrets  before  now,  not  always  good  secrets, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  But  will  you  all  now 
keep  this  honourable  secret  ?  Will  you 
not  mention  (for  there  is  no  occasion  for 
it),  to  any  others  in  the  school,  who  it  was 
that  took  the  money?  The  matter  will 
very  soon  be  forgotten;  do  not  let  Wilton's 
sin  be  bruited  through  the  whole  school, 
so  as  to  give  him  a  bad  name  for  life.' 

*  Indeed  we  won't,  not  one  of  us  will 
tell,'  said  the  boys,  and  they  kept  the  pro- 
mise admirably  afterwards. 

'Then  we  may  all  separate.  You  may 
bid  Wilton  good-bye  now  if  you  wish  to  do 
so,  for  he  starts  to-night,  almost  at  once  ; 
the  carriage  is  waiting  for  him  now,  and 
you  will  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
again.' 

They  flocked  round  him  and  said  'good- 
bye '  without  one  word  of  reproach,  or  one 
word  calculated  to  wound  his  feelings  ; 
many  of  them  added  some  sincere  expres- 
sions of  their  good  wishes  for  the  future. 
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As  for  Wilton  himself,  he  was  far  too  much 
moved  to  say  much  to  them,  but  he  pressed 
their  hands  in  silence,  only  speaking  to  beg 
Elgood  to  pardon  his  unkindness,  which 
the  little  fellow  begged  him  not  to  think  of 
at  all. 

Charlie  Eyson  lingered  among  the  last, 
and  spoke  to  him  with  frank  and  genial 
warmth. 

*  How  you  must  hate   me,   Charlie,  for 
annoying   you  so,   and  trying  to  lead  you 
wrong  ! '  said  Wilton  penitently. 

1  Indeed  I  don't,  Wilton,'  said  Charlie ; 
*  I  wish  you  weren't  going  to  leave.  I'm 
sure  we  should  all  get  on  better  now.' 

*  Don't    think    me    as    bad    as    I    have 
seemed,  Charlie.      I  was  ashamed  at  heart 
all  the  time  I  was  trying  to  persuade  you 
to  crib   and   tell   lies,   and    do    like    other 
fellows.      I  felt  all  the  while  that  you  were 
better  than  me.' 

'Well,  good-bye,  Wilton.  Perhaps  we 
shall  meet  again  some  day,  and  be  good 
friends  ;  and  I  wish  you  happiness  with  all 
my  heart.' 

Charlie  was  the  last  of  them,  and  Ken- 
rick  and  Wilton  were  left  alone.  For 
Wilton's  sake  Kenrick  tried  to  show  all  the 
cheerfulness  he  could,  as  he  went  with  him 
through  the  now  silent  and  deserted  court 
to  the  gate  where  the  carriage  was  waiting. 

*  Have  you  got  all  your  luggage,   and 
everything  all  right,  Raven  ? ' 

'Yes,  everything,'  he  said,  taking  one 
last  long  look  at  the  familiar  scene.  It 
was  dim  moonlight ;  the  lights  twinkled 
in  the  studies  where  the  upper  boys  were 
working,  and  in  the  'dormitories  where  the 
rest  were  now  going  to  bed.  The  tall  trees 
round  the  building  stood  quite  black  against 
the  faintly-lighted  sky,  waving  their  thinned 
remnant  of  yellow  leaves  in  the  November 
air.  In  the  stillness  you  heard  every  slight 
sound ;  and  the  murmur  of  boys'  voices 
came  mingled  with  the  plashing  of  the 
mountain  stream,  and  the  moaning  of  the 
low  waves  as  they  broke  upon  the  shore. 
A  merry  laugh  rang  from  one  of  the  dormi- 
tories, jarring  painfully  on  Wilton's  feelings, 
as  he  stood  gazing  round  in  silence. 

He  got  into  the  carriage,  sighing  heavily 
and  grasping  Kenrick' s  hand. 

*  Well,  good-bye,  Ken  ;  it  must  be  said 
at  last.      May  I  write  to  you  ? ' 

*  I  wish  you  would.      I  shall  be  so  glad 
to  hear  of  you.' 


'  And  you  will  answer  me,  Ken  ? J 

'  Of  course  I  will,  my  poor  child. 
Good-bye.  God  bless  you.'  They  still 
lingered  for  a  moment,  and  Kenrick  saw 
in  the  moonlight  that  Wilton's  face  was 
bathed  in  tears. 

*  All  right,  sir  ? '  said  the  driver. 

'Yes,'  said  Wilton;  'but  it's  all  wrong, 
Ken,  I  think.  Good-bye.'  He  waved  his 
hand,  the  carriage  drove  off  into  the 
darkening  night  with  the  little  boy  alone, 
and  Kenrick  with  a  sinking  heart  strolled 
back  to  his  study.  Do  not  pry  into  his 
feelings,  for  they  were  very  terrible  ones,' 
as  he  sat  down  to  his  books  with  the  strong 
conviction  that  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
the  steady  fulfilment  of  duty  for  the  driving 
away  of  heavy  thoughts. 

All  his  time  was  taken  up  with  working 
for  the  scholarship.  It  was  a  scholarship 
of  ninety  pounds  a  year  for  four  years, 
founded  by  a  princely  benefactor  of  the 
school,  but  only  falling  vacant  biennially. 
There  were  other  scholarships  besides  this, 
but  this  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  one 
at  St.  Winifred's ;  the  tenure  of  it  was 
circumscribed  by  no  conditions,  and  it 
was  therefore  proportionably  desirable  that 
Kenrick,  who  was  poor,  should  obtain  it. 
He  had,  indeed,  hardly  a  chance,  as  he 
well  knew  ;  for  even  if  he  succeeded  in 
beating  Walter,  he  could  not  expect  to 
beat  Power.  But  Power,  though  a  most 
graceful  and  finished  scholar,  was  not 
strong  in  mathematics,  and  as  they  counted 
something  in  the  examination,  Kenrick's 
chief  chance  lay  in  this,  for  as  a  scholar 
he  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised  ;  and 
with  a  just  reliance  on  his  own  abilities,  he 
hoped,  if  fortunate,  to  make  up  for  being 
defeated  in  classics,  by  being  considerably 
ahead  in  the  other  branches  of  the  exami- 
nation. How  he  longed  now  to  have  at 
his  command  the  time  he  had  so  largely 
wasted  !  had  he  but  used  that  aright  he 
might  have  easily  disputed  the  palm  in  any 
competition  with  Power  himself.  Few  boys 
had  been  gifted  with  stronger  intellects  or 
clearer  heads  than  he.  But  though  fresh 
time  may  be  carefully  and  wisely  used,  the 
past  time  that  has  once  been  wasted  can 
never  be  recovered  or  redeemed. 

And  as  he  worked  hard  day  by  day  the 
time  quickly  flew  by,  the  scholarship  ex- 
amination took  place,  and  the  Christmas 
holidays  came  on.  The  result  of  the 
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competition  could  not  be  known  until  the 
boys  returned  to  school. 

Mrs.  Kenrick  thought  that  this  Christmas 
was  the  happiest  she  had  known.  They 
spent  it,  of  course,  very  quietly.  There 
were  for  them  none  of  those  happy  family 
gatherings  and  innocent  gaieties  that  made 
the  time  so  bright  for  others,  yet  still  there 
was  something  peaceful  and  something 
brighter  than  usual  about  them.  Harry's 
manner,  she  thought,  was  more  affectionate, 
more  tenderly  respectful,  than  it  often  was. 
There  seemed  to  be  something  softer  and 
more  lovable  about  his  ways.  He  bore 
himself  with  less  haughty  indifference 
towards  the  Fuzbeians ;  he  entered  with 
more  zest  into  such  simple  amusements 
as  he  could  invent  or  procure ;  he  con- 
descended to  play  quite  simply  with  the 
curate's  little  boys,  and  seemed  to  be  more 
humble  and  more  contented.  She  counted 
the  days  he  spent  with  her  as  a  miser 
counts  his  gold ;  and  he,  when  he  left 
her,  seemed  more  sorry  to  leave,  and  tried 
to  cheer  her  spirits,  and  did  not  make  so 
light,  as  his  wont  had  been,  of  the  grief 
which  the  separation  caused. 

The  first  event  of  importance  on  the 
return  of  the  boys  to  school  was  the 
announcement  of  the  scholarship.  The 
list  was  read  from  the  last  name  upwards  ; 
Henderson  stood  sixth,  Kenrick  third, 
Evson  second,  Power  first.  (  But,'  said 
Dr.  Lane,  '  Power  has  communicated  to  me 
privately  that  he  does  not  wish  to  receive 
the  emoluments  of  the  scholarship  :  he  will 
therefore  be  honorary  scholar,  while  the 
scholarship  itself  will  be  held  by  Evson.' 

Disappointed  at  the  result,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  yet  Kenrick  would  have 
been  glad  at  that  moment  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  Walter.  He  took  it  very 
quietly  and  well.  Sorrow  and  failure  had 
come  on  him  so  often  lately,  that  he  hardly 
looked  for  anything  else ;  so,  when  he 
had  heard  the  result  announced,  he  tried 
to  repress  every  melancholy  thought,  and 
walking  back  to  his  study,  resumed  his  day's 
work  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

And  as  he  sat  there,  making  believe  to 
work,  but  with  thoughts  which,  in  spite  of 
himself,  sadly  wandered,  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  to  his  great  joy,  no  less 
than  to  his  intense  surprise,  Walter  Evson 
entered. 

'Oh,    Evson,'    he    said,    blushing    with 


awkwardness,  as  he  remembered  how 
long  a  time  had  passed  since  they  had 
exchanged  a  word  ;  '  I'm  glad  you've  come. 
Sit  down.  Let  me  congratulate  you.' 

'Thanks,  Kenrick,'  said  Walter,  holding 
out  his  hand ;  '  I  thought  we  had  gone  on 
in  this  way  long  enough.  I  have  never 
had  any  ill-feeling  for  you,  and  I  feel  sure 
now  from  your  manner  that  you  have  none 
towards  me.' 

'  None,  Walter,  none  ;  I  had  at  one  time, 
but  it  has  long  ceased  :  my  error  has  long 
been  explained  to  me.  I  have  done  you 
wrong,  Walter,  for  two  years  and  more ; 
it  has  been  one  of  my  many  faults,  and 
the  chief  cause  of  them  all.  Can  you 
forgive  me  ? ' 

'Heartily,  Ken,  if  I  have  anything  to 
forgive.  We  have  .  both  been  punished 
enough,  I  think,  in  losing  the  happiness 
which  we  should  have  been  enjoying  if 
we  had  continued  friends.' 

'  Ah,  Walter,  it  pains  me  to  think  of 
that  irrevocable  past.' 

'  But,  Ken,  I  have  come  now  for  a 
definite  purpose,'  said  Walter.  '  You'll 
promise  me  not  to  take  offence  ? ' 

'  Never  again,  Walter,  with  you.' 

'  Well,  then,  tell  me  honestly,  was  it  of 
any  consequence  to  you  to  gain  this  scholar- 
ship, in  which,  so  unexpectedly  to  myself, 
some  accident  has  placed  me  above  you  ? ' 

Kenrick  reddened  slightly,  and  made  no 
answer,  while  Walter  quickly  continued — 
*  You  know,  Ken,  that  I  am  going  to  stay 
here  another  year  ;  are  you  ? ' 

'  I'm  afraid  not  ;  my  guardian  does  not 
think  that  we  can  afford  it.' 

'Well,  then,  Ken,  I  think  I  may  say, 
without  much  presumption,  that,  as  I  stay 
here  for  certain,  I  may  safely  reckon  on 
getting  a  scholarship  next  year.  At  any 
rate,  even  if  I  don't,  my  father  is  quite 
rich  enough  to  bear  my  university  expenses 
unaided  without  any  inconvenience.  It 
would  be  mere  selfishness  in  me,  therefore, 
to  retain  this  scholarship,  and  I  mean  to 
resign  it  at  once ;  so  that  let  me  now 
congratulate  you  heartily  on  being  Marsden 
scholar.' 

'  Nay,  Walter,  I  can't  have  you  make 
this  sacrifice  for  my  sake.' 

'  You  can't  help  it,  Ken  ;  for  this  is  a 
free  country,'  said  Walter,  smiling,  'and 
I  may  waive  a  scholarship  if  I  like.  But 
it's  no  sacrifice  whatever,  my  dear  fellow ; 
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don't  say  anything  more  about  it.  It  gives 
me  ten  times  the  pleasure  that  you  should 
hold  it  rather  than  I.  So  again  I  con- 
gratulate you  ;  and  now,  as  you  must  have 
had  enough  of  me,  I'll  say  good-morning.' 

He  rose  with  a  smile  to  leave  the  room, 
but  Kenrick,  seizing  him  by  the  hand, 
exclaimed — 

*Oh,  Walter,  you  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
my  head.  Am  I  never  to  receive  anything 
from  you  but  benefits  which  I  can  never 
return  ? ' 

1  Pooh,  Ken,  there  are  no  benefits  between 
friends  ;  only  let  us  not  be  silent  and  distant 
friends  any  longer.  Power  is  coming  into 
my  study  to  tea  to-night ;  won't  you  join 
us  as  in  old  days  ? ' 

*  I  will,  Walter ;  but  can  the  ghost  of  old 
days  be  called  to  life  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  not ;    but  the  young  present, 
which  is  no   ghost,    shall   replace   the   old 
past,  Ken.     At  six  o'clock,  mind.      Good- 
bye.' 

*  Don't  go  yet :  do  stay  a  little.      It  is  a 
greater  pleasure  than  I  can  tell  you  to  see 
you  here  again,  Walter.      I  want  to  have  a 
talk  with  you.' 

'  To  make  up  for  two  years'  arrears,  eh, 
Ken  ?  Why,  what  a  pretty  little  study 
you've  got !  Isn't  it  odd  that  I  should 
never  have  been  in  it  before  ?  It  seems 
quite  natural  to  me  to  be  here  somehow. 
You  must  come  and  see  mine  this  evening  ; 
I  flatter  myself  it  equals  even  Power's,  and 
beats  Flip's  in  beauty,  and  looks  out  on 
the  sea :  such  a  jolly  view.  But  you 
mustn't  see  it  till  this  evening.  I  shall 
make  Charlie  put  it  to  rights  in  honour 
of  your  visit.  Charlie  beats  any  fag  for 
neatness ;  why  did  you  turn  him  off,  eh  ? 
I've  made  him  my  fag  now,  to  keep  his 
hand  in.' 

'  Let  him  come  back  to  me  now,  Walter  ; 
I'm  sadder  and  wiser  since  those  days.' 

'That  I  will,  gladly.  I  know,  too,  that 
he'll  be  delighted  to  come.  Ah,  Wilton's 
photograph,  I  see,'  said  Walter,  still  looking 
about  him ;  '  I  thought  him  greatly  improved 
before  he  left.' 

Kenrick  was  pleased  to  see  that  Walter 
had  no  suspicion  why  he  left,  so  that  the 
secret  had  been  kept.  They  talked  on 
very  very  pleasantly,  for  they  had  much  to 
say  to  each  other,  and  Walter  had,  by  his 
simple,  easy  manner  completely  broken 
the  ice,  and  made  Kenrick  feel  at  home 


with  him  again.  Kenrick  was  quite  loth 
to  let  him  go,  and  kept  detaining  him  so, 
that  more  than  half  an  hour,  which  seemed 
like  ten  minutes,  had  slipped  away  before 
he  left.  Kenrick  looked  forward  eagerly 
to  meet  him  again  in  the  evening,  with 
Power,  and  Henderson,  and  Eden ;  their 
meeting  would  fitly  inaugurate  his  return 
to  the  -better  feelings  of  past  days  ; — but 
it  was  not  destined  that  the  meeting  should 
take  place ;  nor  was  it  till  many  evenings 
afterwards  that  Kenrick  sat  once  more  in 
the  pleasant  society  of  his  old  friends. 

When  Walter  had  at  last  made  good  his 
escape,  playfully  refusing  to  be  imprisoned 
any  longer,  Kenrick  rose  and  paced  the 
room.  He  could  hardly  believe  his  own 
happiness ;  it  was  the  most  delightful 
moment  he  had  experienced  for  many  a 
long  day ;  the  scholarship,  so  long  the 
object  of  his  hope  and  ambition,  was  now 
attained  ;  impossible  as  it  had  seemed,  it 
was  actually  his  ;  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
the  truest  friend  of  his  boyhood — the  friend 
for  whose  returning  respect  and  affection 
he  so  long  had  yearned — was  at  last  re- 
stored to  him. 

With  an  overflowing  heart  he  sat  down 
to  write  to  his  mother,  and  communicate 
the  good  news  that  he  was  reconciled  to 
Walter,  and  that  Power  and  Walter  had 
resigned  the  scholarship  in  his  favour. 
He  had  never  felt  in  happier  spirits  than 
just  then  ; — and  then,  even  at  the  same 
moment,  the  cup  of  sincere  and  innocent 
joy,  so  long  untasted,  was,  with  one  blow, 
dashed  away  from  his  lip. 

For  at  that  moment  the  post  came  in, 
and  one  of  his  fags,  humming  a  lively  tune, 
came  running  with  a  letter  to  his  door. 

'  A  letter  for  you,  Kenrick,'  the  boy  said, 
throwing  it  carelessly  on  the  table,  and 
taking  up  his  merry  song  as  he  left  the 
room.  But  Kenrick's  eyes  were  riveted  on 
the  letter :  it  was  edged  with  the  deepest 
black,  and  bore  the  Fuzby  post-mark.  For 
a  time  he  sat  stupidly  staring  at  it :  he 
dared  not  open  it. 

At  length  he  made  an  effort,  and  tore  it 
open.  It  was  a  rude,  blurred  scrawl  from 
their  old  servant,  telling  him  that  his 
mother  had  died  the  day  before.  A  brief 
note  enclosed  in  this,  from  the  curate  of 
the  place,  said,  *  It  is  quite  true,  my  poor 
boy.  Your  mother  died  .very  suddenly  of 
spasms  in  the  heart.  God's  ways  are  not 
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as  our  ways.  I  have  written  to  tell  your 
guardian,  and  he  will  no  doubt  meet  you 
here.' 

Kenrick  remained  stupefied,  unable  to 
think,  almost  unable  to  comprehend.  He 
was  roused  to  his  senses  by  the  entrance 
of  his  fag  to  remove  his  breakfast  things, 
which  still  lay  on  the  table  ;  and  with  a 
vague  longing  for  some  comfort  and  sym- 
pathy, he  sent  the  boy  to  Walter  with  the 
message  that  Kenrick  wanted  him. 

Walter  came  at  once,  and  Kenrick,  not 
trusting  his  voice  to  speak,  pushed  over  to 
him  the  letter  which  contained  the  fatal 
news.  In  such  a  case  human  consolation 
cannot  reach  the  sorrow.  It  passes  like 
the  idle  wind  over  the  wounded  heart.  All 
that  could  be  done  by  words,  and  looks, 
and  acts  of  sympathy  Walter  did ;  and 
then  went  to  arrange  for  Kenrick's  imme- 
diate journey,  not  returning  till  he  came  to 
tell  him  that  a  carriage  was  waiting  to 
take  him  to  the  train. 

That  evening  Kenrick  reached  the  house 
of  death,  which  was  still  as  death  itself. 
The  old  faithful  servant  opened  the  door 
to  his  knock,  and  using  her  apron  to  wipe 
her  eyes,  which  were  red  with  long  weeping, 
she  exclaimed — 

*  Oh,  Master  Harry,  Master  Harry,  she's 
gone.  She  had  been  reading  and  praying 
in  her  room,  and  then  she  came  down  to 
me  quite  bright  and  cheerful,  when  the 
spasms  took  her,  and  I  helped  her  to  bed, 
and  she  died.' 

Harry  flung  down  his  hat  in  the  hall, 
and  rushed  upstairs  to  his  mother's  room  ; 
but  when  he  had  opened  the  door,  he  stood 
awe-struck  and  motionless  ; — for  he  was 
alone  in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

The  light  of  winter  sunset  was  streaming 
over  her,  whose  life  had  been  a  winter  day. 
Never  even  in  life  had  he  seen  her  so 
lovely,  so  beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  an 
angel,  as  now  with  the  smiling  never-broken 
calm  of  death  upon  her.  Over  the  pure 
pale  face,  from  which  every  wrinkle  made 
by  care  and  sorrow  had  vanished,  streamed 
the  last  cold  radiance  of  evening,  illumi- 
nating the  peaceful  smile,  and  seeming  to 
linger  lovingly  as  it  lit  up  strange  glories 
in  the  hair,  smoothed  in  soft  bands  over 
her  brow.  There'  she  lay  with  her  hands 
folded,  as  though  in  prayer,  upon  her  quiet 
breast ;  and  the  fitful  fever  of  life  had 
passed  away.  Dead — with  the  smile  of 


heaven  upon  her  lips,  which  should  never 
leave  them  more  ! 

Hers  had  been  a  hard  mysterious  life. 
In  all  the  sweet  bloom  of  her  youthful 
beauty  she  had  left  her  home,  not,  indeed, 
without  the  sanction,  but  against  the  wishes 
of  her  relatives,  to  brave  trial  and  poverty 
with  the  man  she  loved.  How  bitter  that 
poverty,  how  severe,  how  unexpected  those 
trials  had  proved  to  be,  we  have  seen 
already ;  and  then,  still  young,  as  though 
she  were  meant  to  tread  with  her  tender 
feet  the  whole  thorny  round  of  human 
sorrow,  she  had  been  left  a  widow  with 
an  only  son.  And  during  the  eight  years 
of  her  widowed  loneliness,  her  relatives  had 
neglected  with  cold  pride  both  her  and  her 
orphan  boy  ;  even  that  orphan  boy,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  love  for  her,  had  by  his 
pride  and  waywardness  caused  her  many 
an  anxious  hour  and  many  an  aching  heart, 
yet  she  clung  to  him  with  an  affection 
whose  yearning  depth  no  tongue  can  utter. 
And  now,  still  young,  she  had  died  suddenly, 
and  left  him  on  the  threshold  of  dangerous 
youth  almost  without  a  friend  in  the  wide 
world  ;  had  passed,  with  a  silence  which 
could  never  more  be  broken,  into  the 
eternal  world ;  had  left  him,  whom  she 
loved  with  such  intensity  of  unspeakable 
affection,  without  a  word,  without  a  look, 
without  a  sign  of  farewell.  She  had  passed 
away  in  a  moment  to  the  far-off  untroubled 
shore,  whence  waving  hands  cannot  be  seen, 
and  no  sounds  of  farewell  voices  heard. 
How  must  that  life  expand  in  the  un- 
conceived  glory  of  that  new  dawn — the  life 
which  on  earth  so  little  sunshine  visited  ! 

She  was  one  of  the  most  sweet,  the  most 
pure,  the  most  unselfish,  the  most  beautifully 
blameless  of  all  God's  children  ;  and  she  had 
lived  in  hardship,  in  neglect,  in  anxiety,  in 
calumny  ;  she  had  lived  among  those  mean 
and  wretched  villagers,  and  an  angel  was 
among  them,  and  they  knew  it  not ;  she  had 
tasted  no  other  drink  but  the  bitter  waters 
of  affliction ;  no  hope  had  brightened,  no  love 
sustained  her  earthly  course.  And  now  her 
young  orphan  son,  his  heart  dead  within  him 
for  anguish,  his  conscience  tortured  by  re- 
morse, was  kneeling  in  that  agony  which 
no  weak  words  can  paint,  was  kneeling  for 
the  last  time,  too  late^  beside  her  corpse. 

Truly  life  is  a  mystery,  which  the  mind 
of  man  cannot  fathom  till  the  glory  of 
eternal  truth  enlighten  it ! 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH 

THE  STUPOR  BROKEN 

6v  6vfji.bv  Karediav,  TT&TOV  hvdp&Truv  &\eelvuv. 
HOM.  //.  vi.  202. 

The    white    stone,    unfractured,    ranks    as    most 

precious  ; 
The    blue    lily,     unblemished,     emits     the    finest 

fragrance  ; 
The  heart,  when  it  is  harassed,  finds  no  place  of 

rest ; 
The  mind,  in  the  midst  of  bitterness,  thinks  only 

of  grief. 

The  Sorrows  of  Han,  a  Chinese  Tragedy. 

AFTER  these  days  Kenrick  returned  to 
St.  Winifred's,  as  he  supposed,  for  the  last 
time.  His  guardian,  a  stiff,  unsympathising 
man,  had  informed  him,  that  as  his  mother's 
annuity  ceased  with  her  life,  there  was  very 
little  left  to  support  him.  The  sale,  how- 
ever, of  the  house  at  Fuzby,  and  the  scholar- 
ship which  he  had  just  won,  would  serve  to 
maintain  him  for  a  few  years,  and  mean- 
while his  guardian  would  endeavour  to 
secure  for  him  a  place  in  some  merchant's 
office,  where  gradually  he  would  be  able 
to  earn  a  livelihood. 

It  was  a  very  different  life  from  that 
which  this  fine,  clever,  high-spirited  boy  had 
imagined  for  himself,  and  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  prospect  with  settled  despair. 
But  he  seemed  now  to  regard  himself  as  a 
victim  of  destiny,  regretting  nothing,  and 
opposing  nothing,  and  caring  for  nothing. 
He  told  Walter  with  bitter  exaggeration 
'  that  he  must  indeed  thank  him  for  giving 
up  the  scholarship,  as  he  supposed  that 
it  had  saved  him  from  starvation.  His 
guardian,  who  had  a  family  of  his  own, 
didn't  seem  to  care  a  straw  for  him  ;  and 
he  had  no  friend  in  the  world  besides.' 

And  as,  for  days  and  weeks,  he  brooded 
over  these  gloomy  thoughts  and  sad 
memories,  he  fell  into^  a  weary,  broken, 
aimless  kind  of  life.  Many  tried  to  comfort 
him,  but  they  could  not  reach  his  sorrow  ; 
in  their  several  ways  his  school  friends  did 
all  they  could  to  cheer  him  up,  but  they  all 
failed.  He  grew  moody,  solitary,  silent. 
Walter  often  sought  him  out,  and  talked 
in  his  lively,  cheerful,  happy  strain  ;  but 
even  his  society  Kenrick  seemed  to  shun. 
He  was  in  that  morbid  unhealthy  state 
when  to  meet  others  inspires  a  positive 
shrinking  of  mind.  He  seemed  to  have 
no  pleasure  except  in  shutting  himself  up 


in  his  study,  and  in  taking  long  lonely 
walks.  He  performed  his  house  duties 
mechanically,  and  by  routine;  when  he 
read  the  lessons  in  chapel,  his  voice 
sounded  as  though  it  came  from  afar,  like 
the  voice  of  one  who  dreamed ;  he  sat 
with  his  books  before  him  for  long  hours, 
and  made  no  progress,  hardly  knowing  the 
page  on  which  he  was  employed.  In  school, 
he  sat  listlessly  playing  with  his  pen, 
taking  no  notes,  seeming  as  though  he 
heard  nothing,  and  was  scarcely  aware  of 
what  was  going  on.  His  friends  could 
not  guess  what  would  come  of  it,  but  they 
grew  afraid  for  him  when  they  saw  him 
mope  thus  inconsolably,  and  pine  away 
without  respite,  till  his  eyes  grew  heavy, 
and  his  face  pale  and  thin.  He  had 
changed  all  his  ways  ;  he  seemed  to  have 
altered  his  very  nature ;  he  played  no 
games,  took  no  interest  in  anything,  and 
dropped  all  his  old  pursuits.  His  work 
was  quite  spiritless,  jand  he  grew  so  ab- 
sent that  he  forgot  the  commonest  occu- 
pations of  every  day — living  as  in  a  waking 
sleep. 

Power  and  Walter,  in  talking  of  him, 
often  wondered  whether  it  was  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  future  prospects  which  had 
thus  affected  him ;  and  in  the  full  belief 
that  this  must  have  something  to  do  with 
his  morbid  melancholy,  Power  mentioned 
the  matter  to  Dr.  Lane  as  soon  as  he  had 
the  opportunity. 

Dr.  Lane  had  observed,  with  much  pity, 
the  depression  which  had  fastened  on  Ken- 
rick like  a  disease.  He  was  not  surprised 
to  see  him  come  back  deeply  affected ;  but 
if  'the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts/  its  sorrows  are  usually  short  and 
transient,  and  he  looked  upon  it  as  un- 
natural that  Kenrick's  grief  should  seem 
thus  incurable,  and  that  one  so  young 
should  thus  refuse  to  be  comforted.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  introduced  the  subject, 
while  talking  to  Power  after  looking  over 
his  composition. 

*  Kenrick  has  just  been  here,  Power,'  he 
said ;  '  it  pains  me  to  see  him  so  sadly 
altered.  I  can  hardly  get  him  to  speak  a 
word  ;  all  things  seem  equally  indifferent  to 
him,  and  his  eyes  look  to  me  as  though 
they  were  always  ready  to  overflow  with 
tears.  What  can  we  manage  to  do  for 
him  ?  Would  not  a  little  cheerful  society 
brighten  him  up  ?  We  had  him  here  the 
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other  day,  but  he  did  not  speak  once  the  | 
whole  evening.  Can't  even  Henderson  get  ' 
him  to  smile  somehow  ? ' 

'  I'm  afraid  not,  sir,7  said  Power.  '  Hen- 
derson and  Evson  and  I  have  all  tried,  but 
he  seems  to  avoid  seeing  any  one.  It 
makes  him  ill  at  ease  apparently.  I  am 
afraid,  for  one  thing,  that  he  is  vexing 
himself  about  not  being  allowed  to  return, 
and  about  being  sent  into  a  merchant's 
office,  which  he  detests.' 

'  If  that  is  all,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
about  it,'  said  the  Doctor;  'we  have  often 
kept  deserving  boys  here,  when  funds  failed, 
and  I  can  easily  assure  his  guardian,  with- 
out his  knowing  of  it,  that  the  expense 
need  not  for  a  moment  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  return.' 

These  generous  acts  are  common  at  St. 
Winifred's,  for  she  is  indeed  an  alma  mater 
to  all  her  children  ;  and  since  Kenrick  had 
confided  this  particular  sorrow  to  Walter, 
Walter  undertook  to  remove  it  by  telling 
him  that  Dr.  Lane  would  persuade  his 
guardian  to  let  him  return.  Kenrick  ap- 
peared glad  of  the  news,  as  though  it 
brought  him  a  little  relief,  but  it  made  no 
long  change  in  his  present  ways. 

Nor  even  did  a  still  further  piece  of  good 
fortune,  when  his  guardian  wrote  and  told 
him  that,  on  condition  of  his  being  sent  to 
the  University,  an  unknown  and  anonymous 
friend  had  placed  at  his  disposal  ^100  a 
year,  to  be  continued  until  such  time  as 
he  was  able  to  maintain  himself;  and  that 
this  generous  gift  would  of  course  permit 
of  his  receiving  the  advantage  of  an  Oxford 
training,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  his 
entering  an  office,  by  clearing  for  him  the 
way  to  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
This  news  stirred  him  up  a  little,  and  for 
a  time ; — but  not  for  long.  He  looked 
upon  it  all  as  destiny :  he  could  not  guess, 
he  hardly  tried  to  surmise,  who  the  un- 
known friend  could  be.  Nor  did  he  know 
till  years  afterwards  that  the  aid  was  given 
by  the  good  and  wealthy  Sir  Lawrence 
Power,  at  his  son's  earnest  and  generous 
request.  For  Power  did  this  kind  deed  by 
stealth,  and  mentioned  it  'to  no  one,  not 
even  to  Walter  ;  and  Kenrick  little  thought 
when  he  told  the  good  news  to  Power, 
and  received  his  kind  congratulations,  that 
Power  had  known  of  it  before  he  did  him- 
self. But  still,  in  spite  of  all,  Kenrick 
seemed  sick  at  heart,  and  his  life  crept  on 


in  a  sluggish  course,  like  a  river  that  loses 
its  bright  stream  in  the  desert,  and  all 
whose  silver  runnels  are  choked  up  with 
dust  and  sand. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  blows  of  punish- 
ment had  fallen  on  him  so  fast  and  so 
heavily  that  he  felt  crushed  to  the  very 
earth.  The  expulsion  of  the  reprobates 
with  whom  he  had  consorted,  his  de- 
gradation and  censure,  Wilton's  theft  and 
removal,  the  violent  tension  and  revulsion 
of  feeling  caused  by  his  awakened  con- 
science, his  confession,  and  the  gnawing 
sense  of  shame,  the  failure  of  his  ambition, 
and  then  his  mother's  death  coming  as  the 
awful  climax  of  the  calamities  he  had 
undergone,  and  followed  by  the  cold,  un- 
feeling harshness  of  his  guardian,  and  the 
damping  of  his  hopes — all  these  things  had 
broken  the  boy's  spirit  utterly.  Disgrace, 
and  sorrow,  and  bereavement,  and  the 
stings  of  remorse,  and  the  suffering  of 
punishment — the  forfeiture  of  a  guilty  past, 
and  the  gloom  of  a  lonely  future — these 
things  unmanned  him,  bowed  him  down, 
poisoned  his  tranquility  of  mind,  unhinged 
every  energy  of  his  soul,  seemed  to  dry 
up  the  very  springs  of  life.  The  hand  of 
man  could  not  rouse  him  from  the  stupor 
caused  by  the  chastisements  of  God. 

But  the  rousing  came  at  last,  and  in  due 
time ;  and  it  all  came  from  a  very  little 
matter — so  slight  a  matter  as  a  little  puff 
of  seaward  air.  A  trivial  accident,  you 
will  say ;  yes,  one  of  those  very  trivial 
accidents  that  so  often  affect  the  destinies 
of  a  lifetime,  and 

Shape  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Kenrick,  as  usual,  was  walking  along 
the  top  of  the  cliffs  alone — restless,  aimless, 
and  miserable — 'mooning,'  as  the  boys 
would  have  called  it — unable  even  to 
analyse  his  own  thoughts,  conscious  only 
that  it  was  folly  in  him  to  nurse  this  long- 
continued  and  hopeless  melancholy,  yet 
quite  incapable  of  making  the  one  strong 
effort  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
throw  it  off.  And  in  this  mood  he  sat 
down  near  the  cliff,  thinking  of  nothing, 
but  watching,  with  idle  guesses  as  to  their 
destination  and  history,  the  few  vessels 
that  passed  by  on  the  horizon.  The 
evening  was  drawing  in,  cold  and  windy ; 
and  suddenly  remembering  that  he  must 
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be  back  by  tea-time,  he  rose  up  to  return. 
The  motion  displaced  his  straw  hat,  and 
the  next  moment  the  breeze  had  carried  it 
a  little  way  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  where 
it  was  caught  in  a  low  bush  of  tamarisk. 
It  rested  but  a  few  feet  below  him,  and  the 
chalky  front  of  the  cliff  was  sufficiently 
rough  to  admit  of  his  descent.  He  climbed 
to  it,  and  had  just  succeeded  in  disengaging 
it  with  his  foot,  when,  before  he  had  time 
to  seize  it,  it  again  fell,  and  rolled  down 
some  thirty  feet.  Kenrick,  finding  that  he 
had  been  able  to  get  down  with  tolerable 
ease,  determined  to  continue  his  descent  in 
order  to  secure  it.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  hat  was  of  no  great  import- 
ance, and  that  it  would  have  been  infinitely 
less  trouble  to  walk  home  without  it,  and 
buy  a  new  one,  than  to  run  the  risk  and 
encounter  the  trouble  of  his  climb.  How- 
ever, he  did  manage  to  reach  it,  and  put 
it  on  with  some  satisfaction.  But,  as  he 
was  beginning  to  remount,  a  considerable 
mass  of  chalk  crumbled  away  under  his 
feet,  and  made  him  cling  on  with  both 
hands  to  avoid  being  precipitated.  He  had 
been  able  to  get  down  well  enough,  because, 
if  the  chalk  slipped,  he  glided  on  safely 
with  it,  but  in  climbing  up  he  was  obliged 
to  press  his  feet  strongly  downwards  in 
order  to  gain  his  spring ;  and  every  time 
he  did  this,  he  found  that  the  chalk  kept 
giving  way,  exhausting  him  with  futile 
efforts,  filling  his  shoes  with  dust  and 
pebbles,  slipping  into  his  clothes,  and 
blinding  his  eyes.  Every  person  who  has 
climbed  at  all,  whether  in  the  Alps  or 
elsewhere,  knows  that  it  is  easy  enough 
to  get  down  places  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  mount  again  ;  and  Kenrick, 
after  many  attempts,  found  that  he  had  been 
most  imprudent,  and  becoming  seriously 
alarmed,  was  forced,  when  he  had  quite 
tired  himself  with  fruitless  exertions  and 
had  once  or  twice  nearly  fallen,  to  give 
up  the  attempt  altogether,  and  do  his  best 
to  secure  another  way  of  escape. 

This  was  to  climb  down  quite  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff,  and  make  his  way,  as 
best  he  could,  over  rocks  and  shingle  round 
the  bluff  which  shut  in  one  side  of  the 
little  bay  on  which  he  stood,  and  along  the 
narrow  line  of  beach,  to  St.  Winifred's 
Head.  This  was  possible  sometimes,  and 
he  fancied  that  the  tide  was  sufficiently  far 
out  to  enable  him  to  do  it  now.  At  any  rate 


herein  lay,  so  far  as  he  saw,  his  only  chance 
of  safety. 

Down  the  cliff  then  he  climbed  once 
more,  and  though  it  was  some  ninety  feet 
high  he  found  no  difficulty  in  doing  this, 
with  care,  till  he  came  to  a  place  where 
its  surface  was  precipitous  for  a  height  of 
some  ten  feet,  worn  smooth  by  the  beating 
of  the  waves.  Holding  with  his  hands  to 
the  edge,  he  let  himself  fall  down  this 
height,  and  found  himself  standing,  a  little 
shaken  though  unhurt,  in  a  small  pebbly 
bay  or  indentation  of  the  shore  formed  by 
a  curve  in  the  line  of  cliffs,  with  a  series  of 
headlands  and  precipices  trending  away 
on  one  side  far  to  his  right,  and  with  the 
Ness  of  St.  Winifred's  reaching  out  to  his 
left.  Once  round  that  headland  he  would 
be  safe,  and  indeed  if  he  once  got  beyond 
the  little  pebbly  inlet  where  he  stood,  he 
hoped  to  find  some  place  where  he  might 
scale  the  rocks,  and  so  cross  the  promon- 
tory and  get  home. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  he 
ran  with  all  his  speed  over  the  loose  stones 
towards  the  bluff,  letting  the  unlucky  straw 
hat  drop  on  the  shore,  as  it  had  no  string, 
and  it  impeded  him  to  be  obliged  to  hold 
it  on  with  one  hand.  Reaching  the  end 
of  the  shingle,  he  stumbled  with  difficulty 
over  some  scattered  rocks,  slimy  with  ooze 
and  sea-grass,  hoping  with  intense  hope 
that  when  he  rounded  the  projection  of 
cliff  he  would  see  a  line  of  beach,  narrow 
indeed,  but  still  wide  enough  to  allow  of 
his  running  along  it  before  the  tide  had 
come  in,  and  reaching  some  part  of  St. 
Winifred's  Head  which  he  might  be  able' 
to  scale  by  means  of  a  sheep-path,  or  with 
the  help  of  hands  and  knees.  Very 
quickly  he  reached  the  corner,  and  hardly 
dared  to  look ;  but  when  he  did  look,  a 
glance  showed  him  that  but  slender  hope 
was  left.  At  one  spot  the  tide  had  already 
reached  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  ;  but  if  he 
could  get  to  that  spot  while  the  water  was 
yet  sufficiently  shallow  to  allow  him  to  run 
through  it,  he  trusted  that  he  might  yet  be 
saved.  The  place  was  far  off,  but  he  ran 
and  ran  ;  and  ever  as  he  ran  the  place 
seemed  to  get  farther  and  farther,  and 
his  knees  failed  him  for  fatigue,  as  he 
sank  at  every  step  in  the  noisy  and  yielding 
mixture  of  sand  and  pebbles. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  run  a  race  with 
the  sea?  If  not,  accept  the  testimony  of 
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one  who  has  had  to  do  it  more  than  once, 
that  it  is  a  very  painful  and  exciting  race. 
I  ran  it  once  successfully  with  one  who, 
though  we  then  escaped,  has  since  been 
overtaken  and  swallowed  up  by  the  great 
dark  waves  of  that  other  sea,  whose  tides 
are  ever  advancing  upon  us,  and  must 
sooner  or  later  absorb  us  all  —  the  great 
dark  waves  of  Death.  But  to  take  your 
life  in  your  hand,  and  run,  and  to  know 
that  the  sea  is  gaining  upon  you,  and  that, 
however  great  the  speed  with  which  fear 
wings  your  feet,  your  subtle  hundred- 
handed  enemy  is  intercepting  you  with 
its  many  deep  inlets,  and  does  not  bate 
an  instant's  speed  or  withhold  itself  a 
hair's-breadth  for  all  your  danger, — is  an 
awful  thing  to  feel.  And  then  to  see  that 
it  has  intercepted  you  is  worst  of  all ; — it 
is  a  moment  not  to  be  forgotten.  And  all 
this  was  what  Kenrick  had  to  undergo.  He 
ran'until  he  panted  for  breath,  and  stumbled 
for  very  weariness  ; — but  he  was  too  late. 
A  broad  sheet  of  water  now  bathed  the 
bases  of  the  cliff,  and  the  waves,  as  though 
angry  with  the  opposing  breeze,  were  leap- 
ing up  with  a  frantic  hiss,  and  deluging 
the  rocks  with  sheets  of  spray  and 
foam. 

Experience  had  taught  him  with  what 
speed  and  fury  on  that  dangerous  coast  the 
treacherous  tide  came  in.  There  was  not 
a  moment  to  spare,  and  as  he  flew  back  to 
the  small  shelter  of  the  pebbly  cove,  the 
water  was  already  gliding  close  to  him, 
and  stretching  its  arms  like  a  hungry 
medusa  round  the  seaweed -matted  lumps 
of  scattered  rock  over  which  he  trod. 

His  face  wetted  with  the  salt  dew,  his 
brown  hair  scattered  on  the  rising  wind, 
he  flew  rather  than  ran  once  more  to  the 
place  where  he  had  descended,  to  renew 
the  wild  attempt  to  scale  the  cliff  which 
seemed  to  afford  him  the  only  shadow  of  a 
hope.  Yet  a  mere  glance  might  have  been 
enough  to  show  him  that  this  hope  was 
vain.  Both  at  that  spot,  and  as  far  as 
he  could  see,  the  sheer  base  of  the  cliff 
offered  him  no  place  where  it  was  possible 
to  rest  a  foot,  no  place  where  he  could 
mount  three  feet  above  the  shingle.  But 
his  scrutiny  brought  home  to  him  another 
appalling  fact, — namely,  that  the  sea-mark, 
where  the  highest  tide  fringed  its  barriers 
with  a  triumphal  wreath  of  hanging  sea- 
weed, and  below  which  no  foliage  grew, 


was  high  up  upon  the  cliff,  far  above  his 
head. 

It  was  too  late  to  curse  his  rashness  and 
folly,  nor  would  he  even  try  to  face  his 
frightful  situation  till  he  had  thought  of 
every  conceivable  means  by  which  to 
escape.  A  friend  of  mine  had,  and  I 
suppose  still  has,  a  pen-and-ink  sketch 
which  made  one  shudder  to  look  at  it. 
All  that  you  see  is  a  long  sea-wall, 
apparently  the  side  of  some  stone  pier, 
so  drawn  as  to  give  the  impression  of 
great  height,  and  the  top  of  it  not  visible 
in  the  picture  ;  by  the  side  of  this  ripples 
and  plashes  a  long  dark  reach  of  sea-water, 
lazily  waving  the  weeds  which  it  has 
planted  in  the  crevices  of  stone,  and  ex- 
tending, like  the  wall  itself,  farther  than 
•you  can  guess.  The  only  living  thing  in 
the  picture  is  a  single,  spent,  shaggy  dog, 
its  paws  rested  for  a  moment  on  a  sort  of 
hollow  in  the  wall,  and  half  its  dripping 
body  emergent  from  the  dark  water.  It 
is  staring  up  with  a  look  of  despondent 
exhaustion,  yet  mute  appeal.  The  sketch 
powerfully  recalls  and  typifies  the  exact 
position  in  which  poor  Kenrick  now  found 
himself  placed  ; — before  him  the  hungry, 
angry,  darkening  sea,  behind  him  the 
inaccessible  bastions  of  forbidding  cliff.  It 
is  a  horrible  predicament,  and  those  can 
most  thrillingly  appreciate  it  who,  like  the 
author,  have  been  in  it  themselves. 

There  was  yet  one  thing,  and  one  thing 
only,  to  be  tried,  and  it  was  truly  the  refuge 
of  desperation.  Kenrick  was  an  excellent 
swimmer ;  many  a  time  in  bathing  at  St. 
Winifred's,  even  when  he  was  a  little  boy, 
he  had  struck  out  boldly  far  into  the  bay, 
even  as  far  as  the  huge  tumbling  red  buoy, 
that  spent  its  restless  life  in  '  ever  climbing 
with  the  climbing  wave.'  If  he  could  swim 
for  pleasure,  could  he  not  swim  for  life  ? 
It  was  true  that  the  swim  before  him  was, 
beyond  all  comparison,  farther  and  more 
hazardous  than  he  had  ever  dreamt  of. 
But  swimming  is  an  art  which  inspires 
extraordinary  confidence  ;  it  makes  us  fancy 
that  drowning  is  impossible  to  us,  because 
we  cannot  imagine  ourselves  so  fatigued  as 
to  fail  in  keeping  above  water.  Kenrick 
knew  that  the  attempt  was  only  one  to  be 
undertaken  at  dire  extremity ;  but  that 
extremity  had  now  arrived,  and  it  was 
literally  the  last  chance  that  lay  between 
him  and — what  he  would  not  think  of  yet. 
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So,  in  the  wintry  air,  with  the  strong 
wind  blowing  keenly,  and  the  red  gleam 
of  sunset  already  beginning  to  fail,  he 
flung  off  his  clothes  on  the  damp  beach, 
and  as  one  who  rushes  on  a  forlorn  hope 
in  the  teeth  of  an  enemy,  he  ran  down  the 
rough  uneven  shore,  hardly  noticing  how 
much  it  hurt  his  feet,  and  plunged  boldly 
into  the  hideous  yeast  of  seething  waves. 
The  cold  made  him  shiver  and  shiver  in 
every  limb ;  his  teeth  chattered  ;  he  was 
afraid  of  cramp  ;  the  slimy  sea-weeds  that 
his  feet  touched,  the  tangled  and  rotting 
strings  of  sea-twine  that  waved  about  his 
legs  sent  a  strong  shudder  through  him  ; 
and  there  was  a  sick  clammy  feeling  about 
the  frothy  spume  through  which  he  had  to 
plunge.  But  when  he  had  once  ploughed 
his  way  through  all  this,  and  was  fairly 
out  of  his  depth,  the  exercise  warmed  him, 
and  he  rose  with  a  swimmer's  triumphant 
motion  over  the  yielding  waves.  On  and 
on  he  swam,  thinking  only  of  that,  not 
looking  before  him ;  but  when  he  began 
to  feel  quite  tired,  and  did  look,  he  saw 
that  he  was  not  nearly  half-way  to  the 
headland.  He  saw,  too,  how  the  breakers 
were  lashing  and  fighting  with  the  iron 
shore  which  he  was  madly  striving  to 
reach.  Even  if  he  could  swim  so  far, — 
and  he  now/*?//  that  he  could  not, — how 
could  he  ever  land  at  such  a  spot  J  Would 
not  one  of  those  billows  toss  him  up  on  its 
playful  spray,  and  dash  him  as  it  dashed 
its  own  unpitied  offspring,  dead  upon  the 
rocks  ?  And  as  this  conviction  dawned  on 
him,  withering  all  his  energy  of  heart,  the 
wind  wailed  over  him,  the  water  bubbled  in 
his  ears,  and  the  sea-mew,  flapping  as  it 
flew  past  him,  uttered  above  his  head  its 
plaintive  scream.  His  heart  sank  within 
him.  With  a  quick  motion  he  turned  in 
the  water,  and  with  arms  wearied  out  he 
swam  back  again,  as  for  dear  life,  towards 
the  little  landing-place  which  alone  divided 
him  from  instant  death  ;  struggling  on 
heavily,  with  limbs  so  weary  that  he  could 
barely  move  them  through  the  waves, 
whose  increasing  swell  often  broke  around 
his  head.  Already  the  tide  had  reached 
the  spot  where  he  had  let  his  straw  hat 
drop  on  the  beach ;  the  sea  was  scornfully 
playing  with  it,  tossing  it  up  and  down, 
whirling  it  round  and  round  like  a  feather ; 
the  wind  blew  it  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea, 
receiving  no  gifts  from  an  enemy,  flung  it 


back  again  ;  but  the  wind  carried  the  day, 
and  while  Kenrick  was  wringing  the  brine 
out  of  his  dripping  hair,  and  huddling  his 
clothes  again  over  his  wet,  benumbed,  and 
aching  limbs,  he  saw  the  straw  hat  fairly 
launched,  and  floating  away  over  the  waves. 
And  then  it  was  that,  as  the  vision  of 
Sudden  Death  glared  out  before  his  eyes, 
and  the  Horror  of  it  leapt  upon  him,  that 
a  scream — a  loud,  wild,  echoing  scream, 
which  sounded  strange  in  that  lonely  place, 
and  rose  above  the  rude  song  that  the 
wind  was  now  singing, — broke  from  his 
blanched  lips.  And  another,  and  another, 
and  then  silence ;  for  Kenrick  was  now 
crouching  at  the  cliff's  foot  farthest  off 
from  the  swelling  flood,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
motionless  in  a  wild  stare  on  its  advancing 
line  of  foam.  He  was  conjuring  up  before 
his  imagination  the  time  when  those  waves 
should  have  reached  him ;  should  have 
swept  him  away  from  the  shelter  of  the 
shore,  or  risen  above  his  lips  ;  should  have 
forced  him  again  to  struggle  and  swim, 
until  his  strength,  already  impaired  by 
hunger,  and  thirst,  and  cold,  and  fatigue, 
should  have  failed  him  altogether,  and  he 
would  sink,  and  the  water  gurgle  wildly  in 
his  ears,  and  stop  his  breath, — and  all 
would  be  still.  And  when  he  had  pictured 
this  scene  to  himself  with  a  vividness  which 
made  him  experience  all  its  agony,  for  a 
time  his  mind  flew  back  through  all  the 
faultful  past  up  to  that  ve.ry  day  ;  memory 
lighted  her  lantern,  and  threw  its  blaze  on 
every  dark  corner,  on  every  hidden  recess, 
every  forgotten  nook, — left  no  spot  un- 
searched,  unilluminated  with  sudden  flash  ; 
— all  his  past  sins  were  before  him,  words, 
looks,  thoughts,  everything.  As  when  a 
man  descends  with  a  light  in  his  diving- 
bell  into  the  heaving  sea,  the  strange 
monsters  of  the  deep,  attracted  by  the 
unknown  glimmer,  throng  and  wallow 
terribly  around  him,  so  did  uncouth 
thoughts  and  forgotten  sins  welter  in  fear- 
ful multitudes  round  this  light  of  memory 
in  the  deep  sea  of  that  poor  human  soul. 
And  finally,  as  though  in  demon  voices, 
came  this  message  whispered  to  him, 
shouted  to  him  tauntingly,  rising  and 
falling  with  maddening  alternation  on  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  wind, — '  You  have 
been  wasting  your  life,  moodily  abandoning 
yourself  to  idle  misery,  neglecting  your 
duties,  letting  your  talents  rust, — God  will 
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take  from  you  the  life  you  know  not  how  to 
use?  And  then,  as  though  in  answer  to 
this,  another  voice,  low,  soft,  sweet,  that 
his  heart  knew  well, — another  voice  filling 
the  interspaces  of  the  others  with  unseen 
music,  whispered  to  him  soothingly, — '  It 
shall  be  given  you  again,  use  it  better,  use 
it  better ;  awake,  use  it  better,  //  shall  be 
given  you  again* 

Those  three  wild  shrieks  of  his  had  been 
heard  ;  he  did  not  know  it,  but  they  had 
been  heard.  The  whole  coast  was  in 
general  so  lonely  that  you  could  usually 
pace  it  for  miles  without  meeting  a  single 
human  being,  and  it  never  even  occurred 
to  him  that  some  one  might  pass  that  way. 
But  it  so  happened  that  the  boisterous 
weather  of  the  last  few  days  had  cast  away 
a  schooner  at  a  place  some  five  miles  from 
St.  Winifred's,  and  Walter  Evson  had 
walked  with  Charlie  to  see  the  wreck,  and 
was  returning  along  the  cliff.  As  they 
passed  the  spot  where  Kenrick  was,  they 
had  been  first  startled  and  then  horrified 
by  those  shrieks,  and  while  they  stood 
listening  another  came  to  their  ears,  more 
piercing,  more  heartrending  than  the  rest. 

1  Good  heavens,  there  must  be  some  one 
down  there  ! '  exclaimed  Walter. 

'  Why,  how  could  any  one  have  got 
there  ?  ''asked  Charlie. 

'Well,  but  didn't  you  hear  some  one 
scream  ? ' 

'  Yes,  seVeral  times.  Oh,  Walter,  do  look 
here.'  Charlie  pointed  to  the  traces  on  the 
cliff  that  some  one  had  descended  there. 

'Who  could  have  wanted  to  get  down 
there,  I  wonder ;  and  for  what  possible 
purpose  ? ' 

'  Do  you  see  any  one,  Walter  ? ' 

'  No,  I  don't  ;  there's  nothing  but  the 
sea,' — for  Kenrick,  crouching  under  the 
cliff,  was  hidden  from  sight,  and  now  the 
tide  had  come  up  so  far  that,  from  the 
summit,  none  of  the  -shingle  was  visible, — 
'  but  what's  that  ? ' 

'  Why,  Walter,  ifs  a  straw  hat ;  it  must 
be  one  of  our  fellows  down  there ;  I  see 
the  ribbon  distinctly,  dark  blue  and  white 
twisted  together.' 

''Dark  blue  and  white!  why,  then,  it 
must  be  some  one  in  the  football  eleven  : 
Charlie,  it  must  be  Kenrick !  Heavens, 
what  can  have  happened  ? ' 

'  Kenrick  ! '  they  both  shouted  at  the  top 
of  their  voices.  But  the  cliff  was  high, 


and  the  wind,  momently  rising  to  a  blast, 
swept  away  their  shouts,  and  although 
Kenrick  might  have  heard  them  distinctly 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  now 
only  mingled  with,  and  gave  new  form  and 
body  to,  the  wild  madness  which  terror  was 
beginning  to  kindle  in  his  brain.  So  they 
shouted,  and  no  answer  came. 

'  No  answer  comes,  Charlie  ;  but  there's 
some  one  down  there  as  sure  as  we  are 
here,'  said  Walter.  Charlie  had  already 
begun  to  try  and  descend  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  'Stop,  stop,  Charlie,'  said  Walter, 
seizing  him  and  dragging  him  up  again, 
'  you  mustn't  try  that ; — nay,  Charlie,  you 
really  must  not.  If  it's  possible  /  will.' 
He  tried,  but  three  minutes  showed  him 
that,  however  practicable  a  descent  might 
be,  an  ascent  afterwards  would  be  wholly 
beyond  his  power.  Besi'des,  if  he  did 
descend,  what  could  he  do  ?  Clearly 
nothing  ;  and  with  another  plan  in  view,  he 
with  difficulty  reached  his  former  position. 

'  Nothing  to  be  done  that  way,  Charlie.' 
At  that  moment  another  cry  came,  for 
Kenrick,  in  a  momentary  lull  of  wind,  had 
fancied  that  he  had  heard  sounds  and 
voices  other  than  those  of  his  perturbed 
and  agitated  fancy.  '  Ha  !  you  heard  that  ? ' 
said  Walter,  and  he  shouted  again,  but  no 
sound  was  returned. 

'  We  must  fly  to  St.  Winifred's,  Charlie  ; 
there's  a  boy  down  on  the  shore  beyond  a 
doubt.  You  stay  behind  if  you  like,  for 
you  can't  run  as  fast  as  me.  I'm  afraid, 
though,  it's  not  the  least  good.  St.  Wini- 
fred's is  three  miles  from  here,  and  long 
before  I've  got  help  and  come  three  miles 
back,  it's  clear  that  no  one  can  be  alive 
down  there ;  still  we  must  try,'  and  he  was 
starting  when  Charlie  seized  his  arm. 

'  Don't  you  remember,  Walter,  the  hut 
at  Bryce's  cove  ?  there's  an  old  boat  there, 
and  it's  a  mile  and  a  half  nearer  than  St. 
Win's.' 

'  Capital  boy,  Charlie,'  said  Walter; 
'  how  good  of  you  to  think  of  it ; — it's  the 
very  thing.  Come.' 

They  flew  along  at  full  speed,  Walter 
taking  Charlie's  hand,  and  saying,  '  Never 
mind  stretching  your  legs  for  once,  even  if 
you  are  tired.  How  well  you  run !  we 
shall  be  there  in  no  time.' 

They  gained  the  cove,  flew  down  the 
steep  narrow  path,  and  reached  the  hut 
door.  Their  summons  was  only  answered 
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by  the  furious  barking  of  a  dog.  No  one 
was  in. 

'  Never  mind  ;  there's  the  boat ;  we 
must  take  French  leave ' ;  and  Walter, 
springing  down,  hastily  unmoored  it. 

'  Wah  !  what  a  horrid  old  tub,  and  it 
wants  baling,  Walter.' 

'  We  can't  stay  for  that,  Charlie  boy ; 
it's  a  good  thing  that  Semlyn  Lake  has 
taught  us  both  to  row,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  don't  you  wish  we  had  the  little 
Pearl  here  now,  Walter?  Wouldn't  we 
make  it  fly,  instead  of  this  cranky  old 
wretch  ? ' 

'Well,  we  must  fancy  that  this  is  the 
Pearly  and  this  Semlyn  Lake,'  said 
Walter,  wading  up  to  the  knees  to  launch 
the  boat,  and  springing  in  when  he  had 
given  it  the  final  shove. 

They  were  excellent  rowers,  but  Charlie 
had  never  tried  his  skill  in  a  sea  like  that, 
and  was  timid,  for  which  there  was  every 
excuse. 

'  How  very  rough  it  is,  Walter,'  he  said, 
as  the  boat  tossed  up  and  down  like  an 
egg-shell  on  the  high  waves. 

*  Keep  up  your  heart,  Charlie,  and  row 
steadily  ;  don't  be  afraid.' 

'  No,  Walter,  I  won't,  as  you're  with  me ; 
but— Walter?' 

*  Well  ? ' 

<  It'll  be  dark  in  half  an  hour.' 

'  Not  quite,  and  we  shall  be  there  by 
that  time ;  we  needn't  go  far  out,  and  the 
tide's  with  us.'  So  the  two  brave  brothers 
rowed  steadily  on,  with  only  one  more  re- 
mark from  Charlie,  ushered  in  by  the  word — 

'WTalter?' 

'Anything  more  to  frighten  me  with, 
Charlie  ? '  he  answered  cheerily  ;  *  you 
shan't  succeed.' 

*  Well,    Walter,'    he    answered,    with    a 
little  touch  of  shame,  '  I  was  only  going  to 
say  that,  if  you  look,  you'll  see  that  your 
oar's    been    broken,    and    is    only    spliced 
together.' 

'  I've  seen  it  all  along,  Charlie,  and  will 
use  the  oar  gingerly ;  and  now,  Charlie,  I 
see  you're  a  little  frightened,  my  boy.  I'm 
going  to  brace  you  up.  Rest  on  your  oar 
a  minute.' 

He  did  so.      *  Now  turn  round  and  look.1 

He  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a  dark 
figure,  now  distinctly  seen,  cowering  low  at 
the  white  cliff's  foot. 

'  Oh,  Walter,  I'm  ready  ;   I   won't  say  a 


word  more ' ;  and  he  leant  to  his  oar,  and 
plied  it  like  a  man. 

It  is  a  pretty,  a  delightful  thing,  in  idle 
summer  time  to  lie  at  full  length  upon  the 
beach  on  some  ambrosial  summer  evening, 
when  a  glow  floats  over  the  water,  whose 
calm  surface  is  tenderly  rippled  with  gold 
and  blue.  And  while  the  children  play 
beside  you,  dabbling  and  paddling  in  the 
wavelets,  and  digging  up  the  ridges  of 
yellow  sand,  which  take  the  print  of  their 
pattering  footsteps,  nothing  is  more  pleasant 
than  to  let  the  transparent  stream  of  the 
quiet  tide  plash  musically  with  its  light  and 
motion  to  your  very  feet;  nothing  more 
pleasant  than  to  listen  to  its  silken  murmurs, 
and  to  watch  it  flow  on  with  its  beneficent 
coolness,  and  take  possession  of  the  shore. 
But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when  there 
rises  behind  you  a  wall  of  frowning  cliff, 
precipitous,  inaccessible,  affording  no  hope 
of  refuge  ;  and  when,  for  the  golden  calm 
of  summer  eventide,  you  have  the  cheerless 
drawing  in  of  a  loud  and  stormy  February 
night ;  and  when  you  have  the  furious  hissing 
violence  of  rock-and-wind-struck  breakers 
for  the  violet -coloured  margin  of  rippling 
waves, — knowing  that  the  wind  is  wailing 
forth  your  requiem,  and  that,  with  the  fall 
of  every  breaker,  unseen  hands  are  ringing 
your  knell  of  death. 

The  boy  crouched  there,  his  face  white 
as  the  cliffs  above  him,  his  undried  limbs 
almost  powerless  for  cold,  and  his  clothes 
wetted  through  and  through  with  spray, — ' 
pushing  aside  every  moment  the  dripping 
locks  of  hair  which  the  wind  scattered  over 
his  forehead,  that  he  might  look  with 
hollow  staring  eyes  on  the  Death  which 
was  advancing  towards  him,  wrapping  him 
already  in  its  huge  mantle- folds,  calling 
aloud  to  him,  beckoning  him,  freezing  him  to 
the  very  bone  with  the  touch  of  its  icy  hand. 

And  the  brutal  tide  coming  on,  according 
to  the  pitiless  irreversible  certainty  of  the 
fixed  laws  that  governed  it, — coming  on 
like  a  huge  wallowing  monster,  dumb  and 
blind, — knew  not,  and  recked  not,  of  the 
young  life  that  quivered  on  the  verge  of  its 
advance, — that  it  was  about  to  devour 
remorselessly,  with  no  wrath  to  satiate, 
with  no  hunger  to  appease.  None  the  less 
for  the  boy's  presence,  unregardful  of  his 
growing  horror  and  wild  suspense,  it  con- 
tinued its  uncouth  play, — leaping  about  the 
rocks,  springing  upwards  and  stretching 
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high  hands  to  pluck  down  the  cliffs,  seem- 
ing to  laugh  as  it  fell  back  shattered  and 
exhausted,  but  unsubdued  ; — charging  up 
sometimes  like  a  herd  of  wild  white  horses, 
bounding  one  over  the  other,  shaking  their 
foamy  manes  ; — hissing  sometimes  like  a 
brood  of  huge  sea-serpents,  as  it  insinuated 
its  winding  streams  among  the  boulders  of 
the  shore. 

It  might  have  seemed  to  be  in  sport  with 
him  as  it  ran  first  up  to  his  feet,  and  play- 
fully splashed  him,  as  a  bather  might  splash 
a  person  on  the  shore  from  head  to  heel, 
and  then  ran  back  again  for  a  moment,  and 
then  up  again  a  little  farther,  till,  as  he  sat 
on  the  extreme  line  of  the  shore  and  with 
his  back  huddled  up  close  against  the  cliff, 
it  first  wetted  the  soles  of  his  feet — and  then 
was  over  his  shoes — then  ankle-deep — then 
knee-deep — then  to  the  waist.  Already  it 
seemed  to  buoy  him  up  ; — he  knew  that  in 
a  few  moments  more  he  would  be  forced  to 
swim,  and  the  last  struggle  would  commence. 

His  brain  was  dull,  his  senses '  blunted, 
his  mind  half-idiotic,  when  first  (for  his 
eyes  had  been  fixed  downwards  on  the 
growing,  encroaching  waters)  he  caught  a 
glimpse,  in  the  failing  daylight,  of  the  black 
outline  of  a  boat,  not  twenty  yards  from 
him,  and  caught  the  sound  of  its  plashing 
oars.  He  stared  eagerly  at  it,  and  just  as 
it  came  beside  him  he  lost  all  his  strength, 
uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  slipped  down  faint- 
ing into  the  waves. 
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SHELLEY. 

IN  a  moment  Walter's  strong  arms  had 
caught  him,  and  lifted  him  tenderly  into 
the  boat.  While  the  waves  tossed  them 
up  and  down  they  placed  him  at  full  length 
as  comfortably  as  they  could,  —  which  was 
not  very  comfortably,  —  and  though  his 
clothes  were  streaming  with  salt  water,  and 


his  fainting-fit  still  continued,  they  began 
at  once  to  row  home.  For,  by  this  time, 
it  was  dim  twilight ;  the  wind  was  blowing 
great  guns,  the  clouds  were  full  of  dark 
wrath,  and  the  stormy  billows  rose  higher 
and  higher.  There  was  no  time  to  spare, 
and  it  would  be  as  much  as  they  could  do 
to  provide  for  their  own  safety.  The  tide 
was  already  bumping  them  against  the  cliff 
at  the  place  where,  just  in  time,  they  had 
rescued  Kenrick,  and,  in  order  to  get  them- 
selves fairly  off,  Walter,  forgetting  for  a 
moment,  pushed  out  his  oar  and  pressed 
against  the  cliff.  The  damaged  oar  was 
weak  enough  already,  and  instantly  Walter 
saw  that  his  vigorous  shove  had  weakened 
and  displaced  the  old  splicing  of  the  blade. 
Charlie  too  observed  it,  but  neither  of  them 
spoke  a  word  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  little 
boy  was  at  his  place,  oar  in  rullock,  and 
immediately  smote  lightly  and  in  good  time 
the  surface  of  the  water,  splashed  it  into 
white  foam,  and  pulled  with  gallant  strokes. 

They  made  but  little  way ;  the  waves 
pitched  them  so  high  and  dropped  them 
with  such  a  heavy  fall  between  their  rolling 
troughs,  that  rowing  became  almost  im- 
possible, and  the  miserable  old  boat  shipped 
quantities  of  water.  At  last,  after  a  stronger 
pull  than  usual,  Walter's  oar  creaked, 
snapped,  and  gave  way,  flinging  him  on 
his  back.  The  loosened  twine  with  which 
it  had  been  spliced  was  half  rotten  with 
age ;  it  broke  in  several  places,  the  oar 
blade  '  fell  off  and  floated  away,  —  and 
Walter  was  left  holding  in  both  hands  a 
broken  and  futile  stump. 

'  My  God,  it  is  all  over  with  us  ! '  was 
the  wild  cry  that  the  sudden  and  awful 
misfortune  wrung  from  his  lips  ;  while 
Charlie,  shipping  his  now  useless  oar,  clung 
round  his  brother's  neck  and  cried  aloud. 
The  three  boys — one  of  them  faint,  ex- 
hausted, and  speechless — were  in  an  unsafe 
and  oarless  boat  on  the  open,  tempestuous 
sea,  weltering  hopelessly  at  the  cruel  mercy 
of  winds  and  waves  ;  a  current  was  sweeping 
them  they  knew  not  whither,  and  the  wind, 
howling  like  a  hurricane,  was  driving  them 
farther  and  farther  away  from  land. 

« Oh,  Walter,  I  can't  die,  I  can't  die  yet ; 
and  not  out  on  this  black  sea,  away  from 
every  one ! ' 

'  From  every  one  but  God,  Charlie  ;  and 
I  am  with  you.  Cheer  up,  little  brother, 
God  will  not  desert  us.' 
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'  Oh,  Walter,  pray  to  God  for  you  and  me 
and  Kenrick  ;  pray  to  Him  for  life.5 

'  We  will  both  pray,  Charlie ' ;  and  folding 
his  arms  round  him — for  now  that  the  row- 
ing was  over  and  there  was  nothing  left 
to  do,  the  little  boy  was  frightened  at  the 
increasing  gloom — Walter,  calm  even  at 
that  wild  moment,  with  the  calm  of  a  clear 
conscience  and  a  noble  heart,  poured  forth 
his  soul  in  words  of  supplication,  while 
Charlie,  his  voice  half  stifled  with  tears, 
sobbed  out  a  terrified  response  and  echo 
to  his  prayer. 

And  after  the  prayer  Walter's  heart  was 
lightened  and  his  spirit  strengthened,  till 
he  felt  ready  in  himself  to  meet  anything 
and  brave  any  fate  ;  but  his  soul  ached  with 
pity  for  his  little  brother  and  for  his  friend. 
It  was  his  duty  to  cheer  them  both  and  do 
what  could  be  done.  Kenrick  had  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  move  and  say  a  few  words,  and 
the  brothers  were  by  his  side  in  a  moment. 

'  You  have  saved  my  life,  Walter,  when  I 
had  given  it  up  ;  saved  it,  I  hope,  to  some 
purpose  this  time,'  he  whispered,  uncon- 
scious as  yet  of  his  position ;  and  he  dragged 
up  his  feet  out  of  the  pool  of  water  in  which 
they  were  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
But  gradually  the  situation  dawned  upon 
him.  '  How  is  it  you're  not  rowing?'  he 
asked  ;  *  are  you  tired  ?  let  me  try,  I  think 
I  could  manage.' 

1  It  would  be  of  no  use,  Ken,'  said 
Walter ;  '  I  mean  that  we  can't  row,'  and 
he  pointed  to  the  broken  oar. 

'Then  you  have  saved  me  at  the  risk, 
perhaps  at  the  cost,  of  your  own  lives:  Oh, 
you  noble,  noble  Walter ! '  said  Kenrick, 
the  tears  gushing  from  his  eyes.  *  How  aw- 
fully terrible  this  is  !  I  seem  to  be  snatched 
from  death  to  death.  Life  and  death  are 
battling  for  me  to-night ;  yes,  eternal  life 
and  death  too,'  he  whispered  in  Walter's 
ear,  catching  him  by  the  wrist.  '  All  this 
danger  is  for  me,  Walter,  and  for  my  sin. 
I  am  like  Jonah  in  the  ship  ;  I  have  been 
buffeting  death  away  for  hours,  but  he  has 
been  sent  for  me,  he  must  do  his  mission. 
I  see  that  /  cannot  escape,  but,  O  God,  I 
hope  that  you  will  escape,  Walter.  Your 
life  and  Charlie's  must  not  be  spilt  for  mine.' 

It  was  barely  light  enough  to  see  his 
face,  but  it  looked  wild  and  haggard  in 
the  ragged  gleams  of  moonlight  which  the 
black  flitting  clouds  suffered  to  break  forth 
at  intervals  ;  and  his  words,  after  this,  were 


too  incoherent  to  understand.  Walter  saw 
that  the  long  intensity  of  fear  had  rendered 
him  half  delirious  and  not  master  of  him- 
self. Soon  after  he  sank  into  a  stupor,  half 
sleep,  half  exhaustion,  and  even  the  lurching 
of  the  boat  did  not  rouse  him  any  more. 

4  Walter,  he's  asleep,  or — oh  !  is  he  dead, 
Walter  ? '  asked  Charlie,  in  horror. 

'  No,  no,  Charlie  ;  there,  put  your  hand 
upon  his  heart.  You  see  it  beats  ;  he  is 
only  exhausted,  and  in  a  sort  of  swoon.' 

'  But  he  will  be  pitched  over,  Walter.' 

*  Then  I'll  show  you  what  we'll  do,  Charlie. 
We  must    make  the   best    of  everything.' 
Walter  lifted  up  the  useless  rudder,  pulled 
out  the  string  of  it  to  lash  Kenrick  safely 
to  the  stern  bench  by  which  he  lay,   and 
took  off  his  own  coat  in  order  to  cover  him 
up  that  he  might  sleep  ;  and  then,  anxious 
above  all  things  to  relieve  Charlie's  terror, 
the  unselfish  boy,  thinking  only  of  others, 
sat  beside  him  on  the  centre  bench,  and 
encircled  him  with  a  protecting  arm.     And, 
as  though  to  increase  their  misery,  the  cold 
rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents. 

t  Oh,  Walter,  it's  so  cold,  and  wet,  and 
stormy,  and  pitch  dark.  I'm  frightened, 
Walter.  I  try  not  to  be,  but  I  can't  help 
it.  Take  me  on  your  knees  and  pray  for 
us  again.' 

Walter  took  him  on  his  knees,  and  laid 
his  head  against  his  own  breast,  and  folded 
him  in  his  arms,  and  wiped  his  tears  ;  and 
the  little  boy's  sobs  ceased  as  Walter's 
voice  rose  once  more  in  a  strain  of  intense 
prayer. 

*  Walter,   God  must  grant  that  prayer ; 
I'm  sure  He  must ;  He  can't  reject  it,'  said 
Charlie  simply. 

*  He  will  answer  it  in  the  way  best  for 
us,  Charlie,  whatever  that  is.' 

*  But  shall  we  die  ? '  asked  his  brother 
again,  with  a  cold  shudder  at  the  word. 

'  Remember  what  you  said  just  now, 
Charlie,  and  be  brave.  But  even  if  we  were 
to  die,  could  we  die  better,  little  brother, 
than  in  doing  our  duty,  and  trying  to  save 
dear  Ken's  life  ?  It  isn't  such  a  very  terrible 
thing,  Charlie,  after  all.  We  must  all  die 
some  time,  you  know,  and  boys  have  died 
as  young  and  younger  than  you  or  me.' 

'  Ay,  but  not  like  this,  Walter  :  out  in 
these  icy,  black,  horrid  waters.' 

'  Yes,  they  have  indeed,  Charlie  ; — little 
friendless  sailor- boys  dashed  on  far-away 
rocks  that  splintered  their  ships  to  atoms, 
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or  swallowed  up  when  their  vessels  foun- 
dered in  great  typhoons,  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  home  and  England,  in  unknown 
seas  ; — little  boys  like  you,  Charlie  ;  and 
they  have  died  bravely,  too,  though  no 
living  soul  was  near  them  to  hear  their 
cries,  and  nothing  to  mark  their  graves  but 
the  bubble  for  one  minute  while  they  sank.' 

«  Have  they,  Walter  ?  ' 

'  Ay,  many  and  many  a  time  they  have  ; 
and  the  same  God  who  called  for  their  lives 
gave  them  courage  and  strength  to  die,  as 
He  will  give  us  if  there  is  need.' 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Charlie 
said,  *  Talk  to  me,  Walter  ;  it  prevents  my 
listening  to  the  flapping  and  plunging  of 
the  boat,  and  all  the  other  noises.  Walter, 
I  think  ...  I  think  we  shall  die.' 

'  Courage,  brother,  I  have  hope  yet ;  and 
if  we  die  we  will  die  like  this  together — I 
will  not  let  you  go.  Our  bodies  shall  be 
washed  ashore  together  —  not  separated, 
Charlie,  even  in  death.' 

'You  have  been  a  dear,  dear  good 
brother  to  me.  How  I  love  you,  Walter  I ' 
and  as  he  pressed  yet  closer  to  him,  he 
said  more  bravely,  '  What  hope  have  you 
then,  Walter  ? ' 

'  Look  up,  Charlie  ;  you  see  that  light  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  what  is  it  ? ' 

'  Sharksfm  Lighthouse ;  don't  you  re- 
member seeing  it  sometimes  at  night 
from  St.  Win's  ?  Yes  ;  and  those  lights 
twinkling  far  off  are  St.  Win's.  Those 
must  be  the  school  lights  ;  and  those  long 
windows  you  can  just  see  are  the  chapel 
windows.  They  are  in  chapel  now,  or  the 
lights  wouldn't  be  there.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  friends — Power,  perhaps,  and  Eden 
— are  praying  for  us ;  they  must  have 
missed  us  since  tea-time.' 

*  How  I  wish  we  were  with  them  ! ' 

'  Perhaps  we  may  be  again ;  and  all 
the  wiser  and  better  in  heart  and  life  for 
this  solemn  time,  Charlie.  If  we  are  but 
carried  by  this  wind  and  current  within 
hearing  of  the  lighthouse  ! ' 

The  Sharksfm  Lighthouse  is  built  on  a 
sharp  high  rock  two  miles  out  at  sea.  I 
have  watched  it  from  Bleak  Point  on  a 
bright,  warm  summer's  day,  when  the 
promontory  around  me  was  all  ablaze  with 
purple  heather  and  golden  gorse,  and  there 
was  not  breeze  enough  to  shake  the  wing 
of  the  butterfly  as  it  rested  on  the  blue- 
bell, or  disturb  the  honey-laden  bee  as  it 


murmured  in  the  thyme.  Yet  even  then 
the  waters  were  seething  and  boiling  in 
never- ended  tumult  about  those  hideous 
sunken  rocks ;  and  the  ocean  all  around 
was  hoary  as  with  the  neesings  of  a  thou- 
sand leviathans  floundering  in  its  monstrous 
depths.  You  may  guess  what  they  are  on 
a  wild  February  night  ; — how,  in  the  mighty 
rush  of  the  Atlantic,  the  torn  breakers  beat 
about  them  with  tremendous  rage,  till  the 
whole  sea  is  in  angry  motion  like  some 
demon  caldron  that  seethes  over  roaring 
flame. 

Drifting  along,  or  rather  flung  and 
battered  about  on  the  current,  they  passed 
within  near  sight  of  the  lighthouse,  and 
they  might  have  thanked  God  that  they 
passed  no  nearer,  for  to  have  passed  nearer 
would  have  been  certain  death.  The  white 
waves  dashed  over  it,  enveloped  its  tall 
strong  pillar  that  buffeted  them  back,  like 
a  noble  will  in  the  midst  of  calumny  and 
persecution  ;  they  fell  back  hissing  and  dis- 
comfited, and  could  not  dim  its  silver  or 
quench  its  flame  ;  but  it  glowed  on  with 
steady  lustre  in  the  midst  of  them — flung 
its  victorious  path  of  splendour  over  their 
raging  motion,  warned  from  the  sunken 
reef  the  weary  mariner,  and  looked  forth 
untroubled  with  its  broad,  calm  eye  into 
the  madness  and  fury  of  the  tempest- 
haunted  night. 

Through  this  broad  track  of  light  the 
boat  was  driven,  and  WTalter  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  with  all  his  remaining 
strength.  The  three  men  in  the  lighthouse 
fancied  indeed,  as  they  acknowledged  after- 
wards, that  they  had  heard  some  shouts  ; 
but  strange,  mysterious,  inarticulate  voices 
are  often  borne  upon  the  wind,  and  haunt 
always  the  lonely  wastes  of  foamy  sea. 
The  lighthouse  men  had  often  heard  these 
unexplained  wailings  and  weird  screams. 
Many  a  time  they  had  looked  out,  and 
been  so  continually 'deceived,  that  unless 
human  accents  were  unmistakable  and 
well  defined,  they  attributed  these  sounds 
to  other  agencies,  or  to  the  secret  pheno- 
mena of  the  worst  storms.  And  even  if 
they  had  heard,  what  could  they  have 
done,  or  how  have  launched  their  boat 
when  the  billows  were  running  mountain- 
high  about  their  perilous  rock  ? 

Charlie  had  been  quiet  for  a  long  time, 
his  face  hidden  on  Walter's  shoulder ;  but 
he  had  seen  the  glare  which  the  light 
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threw  across  the  waves,  and  had  observed 
that  they  had  gradually  been  driven  through 
it  into  the  blackness  again,  and  he  asked, 
*  Have  we  passed  the  lighthouse,  Walter  ? ' 

'  We  have.5 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  hungry  and  burning  with 
thirst !  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  ? 3 

*  Try  not  to  think  about  it,   Charlie ; — 
a  little  fasting  won't  hurt  us  much.' 

Another  long  pause,  during  which  they 
clung  more  closely  to  each  other,  and  their 
hearts  beat  side  by  side,  and  then  Charlie 
said,  in  a  barely  articulate  whisper — 

'  Walter ! ' 

'  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
Charlie.5 

( The  water  in  the  boat  is  nearly  up  to 
my  knees.5 

'We  have  shipped  a  great  deal,  you 
know.5 

*  Yes  ;  and  besides  that 5 

'  Yes,  it  is  true  ;  there  is  a  leak.  Do 
you  mind  my  putting  you  down  and  trying 
what  I  can  do  to  bale  the  water  out  ? 5 

'  Oh,  Walter,  don5t  put  me  off  your 
knee; — don't  let  go  of  me.5 

'  Very  well,  Charlie ;  it  wouldn't  be  of 
much  use.5 

'  Good  God  ! 5  cried  the  little  boy  in  a 
paroxysm  of  agony,  'we  are  sinking — we 
are  foundering  ! ' 

They  wound  their  arms  round  each  other, 
and  Walter  said,  *  It  is  even  so,  my  darling 
brother.  Death  is  near,  but  God  is  with 
us ;  and  if  it  is  death,  then  death  means 
rest  and  heaven.  Good-bye,  Charlie,  good- 
bye ;  we  will  be  close  together  till  the  end.' 


CHAPTER  THE  FORTIETH 

WHAT    THE    SEA    GAVE   UP 

The  sands  and  yeasty  surges  mix 
In  caves  about  the  dreary  bay, 

And  on  thy  ribs  the  limpet  sticks, 

And  in  thy  heart  the  scrawl  shall  play. 
TENNYSON. 

ANXIETY  reigned  at  St.  Winifred's,  suc- 
ceeded by  consternation  and  intense  grief. 
Little  was  thought  of  the  absence  of  the 
three  boys  at  tea-time,  but  when  it  came 
to  chapel-time  and  bed-time,  and  they  had 
not  yet  appeared,  and  when  next  morning 
it  was  found  that  they  had  not  been  heard 


of  during  the  night,  every  one  became 
seriously  alarmed,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
country  was  searched  for  intelligence. 

The  place  on  the  cliff  where  Kenrick 
had  descended  was  observed,  but  as  the 
traces  showed  that  only  one  boy  had  gone 
down  there,  the  discovery,  so  far  from 
explaining  matters,  only  rendered  them 
more  inexplicable.  Additional  light  was 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  disappearance 
of  Bryce's  boat,  and  the  worst  fears  seemed 
to  be  confirmed  by  his  information  that 
it  was  a  rickety  old  concern,  only  intended 
to  paddle  in  smooth  weather  close  to  the 
shore.  But  what  earthly  reason  could 
have  induced  three  boys  to  venture  out 
in  such  a  tub  on  so  wild  a  night  ?  That 
they  did  it  for  pleasure  was  inconceivable, 
the  more  so  as  rowing  was  strictly  for- 
bidden ;  and  as  no  other  reason  could  be 
suggested,  all  conjecture  was  at  fault. 

The  fishermen  went  out  in  their  smacks, 
but  found  no  traces  and  gained  no  tidings 
of  the  missing  boys ;  and  all  through  that 
weary  and  anxious  day  the  belief  that 
they  had  been  lost  at  sea  gained  ground. 
Almost  all  day  Power,  and  Eden,  and 
Henderson  had  been  gazing  out  to  sea, 
or  wandering  on  the  shore,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  seeing  them  come  rowing  across 
the  bay ;  but  all  the  sailors  on  the  shore 
affirmed  that  if  they  had  gone  out  in  an 
open  boat,  and  particularly  in  Bryce's  boat, 
it  was  an  utter  impossibility  that  they 
could  have  outlived  the  tempest  of  the 
preceding  night. 

At  last,  towards  the  evening,  the  sea 
gave  up,  not  indeed  her  dead,  but  what 
was  accepted  as  a  positive  proof  of  their 
wretched  fate.  Henderson,  who  was  in  a 
fever  of  excitement,  which  Power  vainly 
strove  to  allay,  was  walking  with  him  and 
Eden,  who  was  hardly  less  troubled,  along 
the  beach,  when  he  caught  sight  of  some- 
thing floating  along,  rising  and  falling  on 
the  dumb  sullen  swell  of  the  advancing 
tide.  He  thought  and  declared  at  first, 
with  a  start  of  horror,  that  it  was  the  light 
hair  of  a  drowned  boy  ;  but  they  very  soon 
saw  that  it  could  not  be  that,  and  dashing 
in  waist-deep  after  it,  Henderson  brought 
out  the  torn  and  battered  fragments  of  a 
straw  hat.  The  ribbon,  of  dark  blue  and 
white,  though  soaked  and  discoloured,  still 
served  to  identify  it  as  having  belonged 
to  a  St.  Winifred's  boy;  and,  carefully 
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examining  the  flannel  lining,  they  saw  on 
a  piece  of  linen  sewn  upon  it — only  too 
legible  still — the  name  '  H.  Kenrick.'  Nor 
was  this  all  they  found.  The  discovery 
had  quickened  their  search,  and  soon  after- 
wards Power,  with  a  sudden  suppressed  cry, 
pointed  to  something  black,  lying,  with  a 
dreadful  look  about  it,  at  a  far  part  of 
the  sand.  Again  their  hearts  grew  cold, 
and  running  up  to  it  they  all  recognised, 
with  fresh  horror  and  despair,1  the  coat 
which  Walter  had  last  worn.  They  re- 
cognised it,  but  besides  this,  to  place  the 
matter  beyond  a  doubt,  his  name  was 
marked  on  the  inside  of  the  sleeve.  In 
one  of  the  pockets  was  his  school  note- 
book, with  all  the  notes  he  had  taken, 
and  the  playful  caricatures  which  here  and 
there  he  had  scribbled  over  the  pages  ; 
and  in  the  other,  stained  with  the  salt 
water,  and  tearing  at  every  touch,  were  the 
letters  he  had  last  received. 

All  the  next  day  the  doubt  was  growing 
into  certainty.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evson  were 
summoned  from  Semlyn,  and  came  with 
feelings  that  cannot  be  depicted.  Power 
gave  to  Mrs.  Evson  the  coat  he  had 
picked  up,  and  he  and  Henderson  hardly 
ever  left  the  parents  of  their  friend,  doing 
all  they  could  to  cheer  their  spirits  and 
support  in  them  the  hopes  they  could 
hardly  feel  themselves.  To  this  day  Mrs. 
Evson  cherishes  that  coat  as  a  dear  and 
sacred  relic,  which  reminds  her  of  the 
mercy  which  sustained  her  during  the  first 
great  agony  which  she  had  endured  in  her 
happy  life.  Power  kept  poor  Kenrick's  hat, 
for  no  relation  of  his  was  there  to  claim  it. 

Another  day  dawned,  and  settled  grief 
and  gloom  fell  on  all  alike  at  St.  Winifred's, 
— the  boys,  the  masters,  the  inhabitants. 
The  sight  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evson's  speech- 
less anguish  oppressed  all  hearts,  and  by 
this  time  hope  seemed  quenched  for  ever. 
For  now  one  boy  only, — though  young 
hearts  are  slow  to  give  up  hope, — had 
refused  to  believe  the  worst.  It  was  Eden. 
He  persisted  that  the  three  boys  must  have 
been  picked  up.  The  belief  had  come 
upon  him  suddenly,  and  grown  upon  him 
he  knew  not  how,  but  he  was  sure  of  it ; 
and- therefore  his  society  brought  most  relief 
and  comfort  to  the  torn  heart  of  the  mother. 
*  What  made  him  so  confident  ? '  she  asked. 
He  did  not  know ;  he  had  seen  it,  or 
dreamt  it,  or  felt  it  somehow,  only  he  felt 


unalterably  convinced  that  so  it  was. 
'They  will  come  back,  dear  Mrs.  Evson, 
they  will  come  back,  you  will  see,'  was  his 
repeated  asseveration ;  and  oppressed  as 
her  heart  was  with  doubt  and  fear,  she  was 
never  weary  of  those  words. 

And  on  the  fourth  day,  while  Mr.  Evson 
was  absent,  having  gone  to  make  inquiries 
in  London  of  all  the  ships  which  had 
passed  by  St.  Winifred's  on  that  day,  Eden, 
radiant  with  joy,  rushed  into  Dr.  Lane's 
drawing-room,  where  Mrs  Evson  was  sitting, 
and  utterly  regardless  of  les  convenances^ 
burst  out  with  the  exclamation,  '  Oh,  Mrs. 
Evson,  it  is  true,  it  is  true  what  I  always 
told  you.  Didn't  I  say  that  I  knew  it  ? 
They  have  been  picked  up.' 

'  Hush,  my  boy ;  steady,'  whispered 
Mrs.  Lane ;  *  you  should  have  delivered 
the  message  less  suddenly.  The  revulsion 
of  feeling  from  sorrow  to  joy  will  be  too 
much  for  her.' 

'Oh,  Eden,  tell  me,'  said  the  mother 
faintly,  recalling  her  senses  bewildered  by 
the  shock  of  intelligence  ;  'are  you  certain  ? 
Oh,  where  are  my  boys  ? ' 

'  You  will  see  them  soon,'  he  said  very 
gently ;  and  the  next  moment,  to  confirm 
his  words,  the  door  again  flew  open,  and 
Charlie  Evson  was  wrapped  in  his  mother's 
arms,  and  strained  to  her  heart,  and 
covered  with  her  kisses,  and  his  bright 
young  face  bathed  in  her  tears  of  gratitude 
and  joy. 

'Charlie,  darling  Charlie,  where  is 
Walter  ?  '  were  her  first  words. 

'  What,  don't  you  know  me  then,  mother ; 
and  have  you  no  kiss  to  spare  for  me  ? ' 
said  the  playful  voice  of  a  boy  enveloped 
in  a  sailor's  blue  shell-jacket;  and  then  it 
was  Walter's  turn  to  feel  in  that  long 
embrace  what  is  the  agonising  fondness 
of  a  mother's  love. 

Kenrick  was  looking  on  a  little  sadly, — 
not  envious,  but  made  sorrowful  by  memory. 
But  the  next  moment  Walter,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  had  introduced  him  to  his 
mother,  and  she  kissed  him  too  on  the 
cheek.  '  Your  name  is  so  familiar  to  me, 
Kenrick,'  she  said ;  '  and  you  have  shared 
their  dangers.' 

'  Walter  has  twice  saved  my  life,  Mrs. 
Evson,'  he  answered ;  '  and  this  time,  I 
trust,  he  has  saved  it  in  more  senses  than 
one.' 

The  boys'  story  was  soon  told.     Just  as 
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their  boat  was  beginning  to  sink,  and  the 
bitterness  of  death  seemed  over,  Walter 
caught  sight  of  the  lights  of  a  ship,  and 
saw  her  huge  dark  outline  looming  not 
far  from  them,  and  towering  above  the 
waves.  Instantly  he  and  Charlie  had 
shouted  with  all  the  frantic  energy  of 
reviving  hope.  By  God's  mercy  their 
shouts  had  been  heard ;  in  spite  of  the 
risk  and  difficulty  caused  by  the  turbulence 
of  the  night,  the  ship  hove  to,  the  long-Boat 
was  manned,  and  the  amazed  sailors  had 
rescued  them  not  ten  minutes  before  their 
wretched  boat  swirled  round  and  sank  to 
the  bottom. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  care  and 
tenderness  with  which  the  sailors  and  the 
good  captain  of  the  Morning  Star  had 
treated  them.  The  genial  warmth  of  the 
captain's  cabin,  the  food  and  wine  of  which 
they  stood  so  much  in  need,  the  rest  and 
quiet,  and  a  long,  long  sleep  continued  for 
nearly  twenty-four  hours,  had  recruited  their 
failing  strength,  and  restored  them  to 
perfect  health.  Past  St.  Winifred's  Bay 
extends  for  miles  and  miles  a  long  range 
of  iron-bound  coast,  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  violence  of  the  breeze 
blowing  away  from  land,  had  prevented 
the  captain  from  having  any  opportunity 
of  putting  them  ashore  until  the  morning 
of  this  day,  when,  with  kind-hearted 
liberality,  he  had  also  supplied  them  with 
the  money  requisite  to  pay  their  way  to 
St.  Winifred's. 

'You  can't  think  how  jolly  it  was  on 
board,  mother,'  said  Charlie.  '  I've  learnt  all 
about  ships,  and  it  was  such  fun  ;  and  they 
were  all  as  kind  to  us  as  possible.' 

*  You  mustn't  suppose  we  didn't  think  of 
you,  mother  dearest,'  said  Walter,  *  and 
how  anxious  you  would  be  ;  but  we  felt 
sure  you  would  believe  that  some  ship  had 
picked  us  up.' 

1  Yes,  Walter  ;  arid  to  taste  this  joy  is 
worth  any  past  sorrow,'  said  his  mother. 
'  You  must  thank  your  friend  Eden  for 
mainly  keeping  up  my  spirits,  for  he  was 
almost  the  only  person  who  maintained 
that  you  were  still  alive.' 

'And  now,  Mrs.  Evson,'  said  Power, 
'  you  must  spare  them  for  ten  minutes,  for 
the  masters  and  all  the  school  are  im- 
patient to  see  and  congratulate  them.' 

The  whole  story  had  spread  among  the 
boys  in  ten  minutes,  and  they  were  again 


proud  to  recognise  Walter's  chivalrous 
daring.  When  he  appeared  in  the  blue 
jacket  with  which  Captain  Peters  had  re- 
placed the  loss  of  his  coat,  with  Kenrick's 
arm  in  his,  and  holding  Charlie's  hand, 
cheer  after  cheer  broke  from  the  assembled 
boys  ;  and  finally,  unable  to  repress  their 
joy  and  enthusiasm,  they  lifted  the  three 
on  their  shoulders  and  chaired  them  all 
round  the  court. 

You  may  suppose  that  it  was  a  joyful 
dinner-party  that  evening  at  Dr.  Lane's. 
Mr.  Evson,  as  they  had  conjectured,  had 
heard  of  his  sons'  safety  in  London  from 
the  captain  of  the  Morning  Star,  to 
whom  he  had  tendered  his  warmest  and 
most  grateful  thanks,  and  to  whom,  before 
leaving  London,  he  had  presented,  in 
testimony  of  his  gratitude,  an  exquisite 
chronometer.  Returning  to  St.  Winifred's, 
he  found  his  two  boys  seated  happily  in  the 
drawing  -  room  awaiting  him,  each  with 
their  mother's  hand  in  theirs,  and  in  the 
company  of  their  best  boy  friends.  Walter 
was  still  in  the  blue  shell-jacket,  which 
became  him  well,  and  which  neither  Mrs. 
Lane  nor  the  boys  would  suffer  him  to 
change.  It  was  indeed  an  evening  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  hardly  less  joyous 
and  rememberable  was  the  grand  breakfast 
which  the  Sixth  gave  to  Walter  and  Ken- 
rick  in  memory  of  the  event,  and  to  which, 
by  special  exception,  little  Charlie  was  also 
invited. 

Rejoicings  are  good,  but  they  were  saved 
for  greater  and  better  things.  These  three 
young  boys  had  stood  face  to  face  with 
sudden  death.  Death,  as  it  were,  had  laid 
his  hand  on  their  shoulders,  had  taken 
them  by  the  hair1  and  looked  upon  them, 
and  bade  them  commune  with  themselves  ; 
and,  when  he  released  them  from  that  stern, 
cold  grasp,  it  gave  to  their  lives  an  awful 
reality.  It  did  not  quench,  indeed,  their 
natural  mirthfulness,  but  it  filled  them  with 
strong  purposes  and  high  thoughts.  Ken- 
rick  returned  to  St.  Winifred's  a  changed 
boy;  long -continued  terror  had  quite 
altered  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
but,  while  this  effect  soon  wore  off,  the 
moral  effects  produced  in  him  were  happily 
permanent.  He  began  a  life  in  earnest ; 
for  him  there  was  no  more  listlessness,  or 
moody  fits  of  sorrow,  or  bursts  of  wayward 
self-indulgence.  He  became  strenuous,  dili- 
gent, modest,  earnest,  kind ;  he  too,  like 
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Walter  and  Charlie,  began  his  career  *Jrom 
strength  to  strength?  Under  him,  and 
Power,  and  Walter,  and  others,  whom  their 
influence  had  formed  or  who  had  been 
moulded  by  the  tradition  they  had  left 
behind  them,  St.  Winifred's  flourished 
more  and  more,  and  added  new  honours 
and  benefits  to  its  old  and  famous  name. 
At  the  end  of  that  half-year  Power  left,  but 
not  until  he  had  won  the  Balliol  scholarship 
and  carried  off  nearly  all  the  prizes  in  the 
school.  Walter  succeeded  him  as  head  of 
the  school ;  and  he  and  Kenrick  (who  was 
restored  to  his  old  place  on  the  list)  worked 
heart  and  soul  together  for  the  good  of  it. 
In  those  days  it  was  indeed  in  a  happy  and 
prosperous  state — renowned  and  honoured 
without,  well-governed  and  high-toned  with- 
in. Dr.  Lane  felt  and  acknowledged  that 
much  of  this  success  was  due  to  the  example 
and  to  the  vigour  of  these  head  boys. 
Power,  when  he  left,  was  beloved  and 
distinguished ;  Walter  and  Kenrick  trod 
in  his  steps.  To  the  boundless  delight  of 
the  school  they  too  carried  off  in  one  year 
the  highest  open  scholarship  at  each 
University ;  and  when  they  also  left,  they 
had  been  as  successful  as  Power,  and  were, 
if  possible,  even  more  universally  beloved. 
Whalley  carried  on  for  another  year  the 
high  tradition,  and,  in  due  time,  Charlie 
also  attained  the  head  place  in  the  school, 
and  so  behaved  as  to  identify  his  name  and 
Walter's  with  some  of  its  happiest  and 
wisest  institutions  for  many  years. 


L'ENVOI 

Is  not  to-day  enough  ?  why  do  I  peer 
Into  the  darkness  of  the  day  to  come  ? 
Is  not  to-morrow  e'en  as  yesterday? 

Relics  of  Shelley. 

MAY  I  not  leave  them  here  ?  Where  could 
I  leave  them  better  than  on  this  marble 
threshold  of  a  promising  boyhood ;  still 
happy  and  noble  in  the  freshness  of  their 
feelings,  the  brightness  of  their  hopes,  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  thoughts  ?  Need  I  say 
a  word  of  after-life,  with  the  fading  of  its 
earlier  visions,  and  the  coldness  and  hard- 
ness of  its  ways  ?  I  should  like  to  linger 
with  them  here;  to  shake  hands  here  in 
farewell,  and  leave  them  as  the  boys  I 
knew.  They  are  living  still,  and  are  happy 


and  highly  honoured  in  the  world.  In  their 
case  *  the  boy  has  been  father  to  the  man '; 
and  the  reader  who  has  understood  and  sym- 
pathised with  them  in  their  early  life  will  not 
ask  me  to  draw  aside  the  curtain,  even  for 
a  moment,  to  show  them  as  they  appeared 
when  a  few  more  summers  had  seen  them 
grow  to  the  full  stature  of  their  manhood. 

I  said  that  they  were  living  still ;  but  it 
is  not  so  with  all  of  them. 

Charlie  Evson  alone,  of  the  little  band 
who  have  been  amongst  the  number  of  our 
friends  at  St.  Winifred's — alone,  though 
the  youngest  of  them  all, — is  now  dead. 
He  died  a  violent  death.  Filled  with  a 
missionary  spirit,  and  desirous,  like  Edward 
Irving,  of  '  something  more  high  and 
heroical  in  religion  than  this  age  affecteth,' 
he  joined  a  mission  to  one  of  the  great 
groups  of  Pacific  Islands.  And  there, 
many  a  time,  in  the  evening,  after  a  day 
spent  in  teaching  the  natives  how  to  plant 
their  fields  and  build  their  houses,  he  would 
gather  them  round  him  in  the  twilight,  and, 
while  the  cool  wind  wandered  over  his  hair 
and  brow,  and  shook  overhead  the  graceful 
plumes  of  the  cocoa-palm,  he  would  talk  to 
them  in  low  sweet  tones,  until  the  fireflies 
were  twinkling  in  the  thicket  and  the  stars 
stole  out  one  after  another  in  their  silent 
myriads,  of  ONE  who  came  from  the 
highest  Heaven  to  redeem  them  from 
savagery  and  degradation,  and  to  make 
them  holy  as  He  was  holy,  and  pure  as  He 
was  pure.  He  was  eminently  successful ; 
but  when  he  had  planted  in  some  islands 
the  first  seeds  of  a  fruitful  Christianity,  he 
sailed  to  other  reefs,  still  carrying  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  in  his  hands.  One  evening, 
as  the  little  missionary  ship,  which  Charlie 
himself  had  built,  drew  near  the  land,  they 
saw  that  the  natives  were  drawn  up  in  a 
threatening  attitude  on  the  beach.  Trust- 
ing to  conciliate  them  by  kindness  and  by 
presents,  the  young  missionary,  taking  with 
him  a  few  glittering  trifles  to  attract  their 
notice,  proceeded  with  a  small  band  of 
followers  towards  the  shore.  At  first  the 
natives  seemed  inclined  to  receive  them 
well,  but  suddenly,  by  the  wild  impulse  to 
which  barbarians  are  so  liable,  one  of  the 
savages  pierced  a  sailor  with  his  spear. 
Evson,  by  an  effort  of  strength,  wrenched 
the  weapon  out  of  his  hand,  and  told  his 
men  to  take  up  the  wounded  sailor  and 
retreat.  This  they  effected  in  safety,  for  the 
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islanders  were  struck  and  awed  by  the 
young  Englishman's  high  bearing  and  firm 
attitude ;  and  his  eye  fixed  quietly  upon 
them  kept  them  back.  He  was  himself  the 
last  to  step  into  the  boat,  and,  as  he  turned 
to  do  so,  one  of  the  wretches  struck  him  on 
th,e  head  with  his  accursed  club.  He  fell 
stunned  and  bleeding  upon  the  beach,  and 
in  an  instant  was  despatched  by  the  spears 
and  clubs  of  a  hundred  savages,  while  the 
boat's  crew  barely  escaped  with  their  lives, 
and  the  little  mission  vessel,  spreading  all 
her  sails,  could  with  difficulty  elude  the 
pursuit  of  the  canoes  which  swarmed  out  of 
the  creeks  to  give  her  chase.  The  corpse 
lay  bleeding  upon  a  nameless  strand,  and 
the  soft  fair  hair  that  a  mother's  hand  had 
fondled  and  a  mother's  lips  had  kissed, 
dangled  as  a  trophy  at  the  girdle  of  a 
cannibal.  Thus  it  was  that  Charlie  died  ; 
and  a  marble  tablet  in  Semlyn  Church, 
ornamented  with  the  most  delicate  and 
exquisite  sculpture,  records  his  tragic  fate, 
and  stands  as  a  monument  of  his  parents' 
tender  love.  As  a  boy  he  had  shown  a 
martyr's  dauntless  spirit ;  as  a  man  he  was 
suffered  to  win  the  rare  and  high  glory  of  a 
martyr's  crown. 

Of  Walter,  and  Henderson,  and  Sir 
Reginald  Power — for  Power  has  succeeded 
only  too  early  to  his  father's  title  and 
estates — I  need  say  no  more.  Their  days 
from  youth  to  maturity  were  linked  together 
by  a  natural  progress  in  all  things  chari- 
table, and  great,  and  good.  They  did  not 
belie  their  early  promise.  The  breeze  of  a 
happy  life  bore  them  gently  onward,  and 
they  cast  no  anchor  in  its  widening  stream. 
They  were  brave  and  manly  and  honourable 
boys,  and  they  grew  up  into  high-minded 
and  honourable  men. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  suppose  that  they 
had  not  their  own  bitter  trials  to  suffer,  or 
that  they  were  exempt  in  any  degree  from 
our  common  sorrows.  In  that  turbulent 
and  restless  period  of  life  when  the  passions 


are  strong  and  ihe  heart  wild  and  wilful 
and  full  of  pride,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  judgment  is  often  weak  and  the 
thoughts  are  immature  and  crude,  they  had 
(as  we  all  have)  to  purchase  wholesome 
experience  at  the  price  of  suffering  ;  to 
remember  with  shame  some  follies,  and 
mourn  over  some  mistakes.  In  saying 
this,  I  only  say  that  they  were  not  faultless ; 
which  of  us  is  ?  But,  at  the  same  time,  I 
may  fairly  say  that  we  do  not  often  meet 
with  nobler  or  manlier  boys  and  youths 
than  these ;  that  the  errors  which  they 
committed  they  humbly  endeavoured  by 
patience  and  carefulness  to  amend ;  that 
they  used  their  talents  well  and  wisely, 
striving  to  live  in  love  and  charity  with  all 
around  them ;  that  above  all  they  kept  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and  never 
losj  the  freshness  and  geniality  of  early 
years,  but  kept 

The  young  lamb's  heart  amid  the  full  grown  flocks  ; 

— kept  the  heart  of  boyhood  taken  up  and 
purified  in  the  powers  of  manhood.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  eye  that  sees 
them  loves  them,  and  the  tongue  that 
speaks  of  them  blesses  them.  And  when 
the  end  comes  to  them  which  comes  to  all; 
when, — as  though  a  child  should  trample 
out  the  sparks  from  a  piece  of  paper, — 
death  comes  upon  them  and  tramples  out 
for  ever  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  hopes 
and  fears  ;  then,  sure  I  am,  that  those  who 
mourn  for  them,  that  those  who  cherish 
their  memory  and  regret  their  loss,  will 
neither  be  insincere  nor  few,  and  that  they 
themselves  will  meet  calmly  and  gladly  that 
Great  Shadow,  waiting  and  looking  with 
sure  though  humble  hope  to  a  better  and 
less  transient  life ;  to  a  sinless  and  un- 
stained world  ;  to  the  meeting  with  long- 
lost  friends ;  to  the  REST  WHICH  REMAIN- 

ETH    FOR   THE   PEOPLE   OF    GOD. 

And  here,  gentle  reader,  let  us  bid  them 
all  farewell. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

SPEECH-DAY  AT  HARTON. 

A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  there, 
And  here  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 

SHENSTONE. 

IT  was  Speech-day  at  Harton.  From  an 
early  hour  handsome  equipages  had  been 
dashing  down  the  street,  and  depositing 
their  occupants  at  the  masters'  houses.  The 
perpetual  rolling  of  wheels  distracted  the 
attention  every  moment,  and  curiosity  was 
keenly  on  the  alert  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  various  magnates  whose  arrival  was 
expected.  At  the  Queen's  Head  stood  a 
large  array  of  carriages,  and  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  gay  groups  of  pedestrians, 
and  full  of  bustle  and  liveliness. 

The  visitors — chiefly  parents  and  relatives 
of  the  Harton  boys — occupied  the  morning 
in  seeing  the  school  and  village  ;  and  it  was 
a  pretty  sight  to  observe  mothers  and  sisters 
as  they  wandered  with  delighted  interest 
through  the  scenes  so  proudly  pointed  out 
to  them  by  their  young  escort.  Some  of 
them  were  strolling  over  the  cricket-field,  or 
through  the  pleasant  path  down  to  the 
bathing -place.  Many  lingered  in  the 
beautiful  chapel,  on  whose  painted  windows 
the  sunlight  streamed,  making  them  flame 
like  jewellery,  and  flinging  their  fair  shadows 
of  blue,  and  scarlet,  and  crimson,  on  the 
delicate  carving  of  the  pillars  on  either  side. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  boys  were  most  proud 
of  showing  their  friends  the  old  school -room, 
on  whose  rude  panels  many  a  name  may 
be  deciphered,  carved  there  by  the  boyish 
hand  of  poets,  orators,  and  statesmen,  who 
in  the  zenith  of  their  fame  still  looked  back 
with  fond  remembrance  on  the  home  of 
their  earlier  days,  and  some  of  whom  were 
then  testifying  by  their  presence  the  undy- 


ing interest  which  they  took  in  their  old 
school. 

The  pleasant  morning  wore  away,  and 
the  time  for  the  Speeches  drew  on.  The 
room  was  thronged  with  a  distinguished 
company,  and  presented  a  brilliant  and 
animated  appearance.  In  the  centre  was  a 
table  loaded  with  prize-books,  and  all  round 
it  sate  the  secular  and  episcopal  dignitaries 
for  whom  seats  had  been  reserved,  while 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  a  young  Prince 
of  the  royal  house.  On  the  other  side  was 
a  slightly-elevated  platform,  on  which  v/ere 
seated  the  monitors  who  were  to  take  part 
in  the  day's  proceedings,  and  behind  it, 
under  the  gallery  set  apart  for  old  Har- 
tonians,  crowded  a  number  of  gentlemen 
and  boys  who  could  find  no  room  else- 
where. 

"  Now,  papa,"  said  a  young  lady  sitting 
opposite  the  monitors,  "  I've  been  asking 
Walter  here  which  is  the  cleverest  of  those 
boys." 

"  Ahem  !  young  men  you  mean,"  inter- 
rupted her  elder  sister. 

"  No,  no  1  "  said  Walter  positively,  "  call 
them  boys  ;  to  call  them  young  men  is  all 
bosh  ;  we  shall  have  'young  gentlemen' 
next,  which  is  awful  twaddle." 

"  Well,  which  of  those  boys  on  the  plat- 
form is  the  cleverest — the  greatest  swell  he 
calls  it  ?  Now  you  profess  to  be  a  physiog- 
nomist, papa,  so  just  see  if  you  can  guess." 

"  I'm  to  look  out  for  some  future  Byron 
or  Peel  among  them  ;  eh,  Walter  ?  " 

"Yes." 

The  old  gentleman  put  on  his  spectacles, 
and  deliberately  looked  round  the  row  of 
monitors,  who  were  awaiting  the  Head- 
master's signal  to  begin  the  speeches. 

"  Well,  haven't  you  done  yet,  papa  ?  what 
an  age  you  are.  Walter  says  you  ought  to 
tell  at  a  glance." 
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"Patience,  my  dear,  patience.  I'll  tell 
you  in  a  minute.  There,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  that  boy  seated  last  but 
one  on  the  bench  nearest  us  has  more  genius 
than  any  of  them,  I  should  say."  He 
pointed  to  one  of  the  youngest-looking  of 
the  monitors,  who  would  also  have  been  the 
most  striking  in  personal  appearance  had 
not  his  features  worn  a  look  of  greater  sad- 
ness and  greater  delicacy  than  was  desirable 
in  a  boyish  face. 

"  Wrong,  wrong,  wrong,"  chuckled  Walter 
and  his  sister.  "  Try  again." 

"  I'm  very  rarely  wrong,  you  little  rogue, 
in  spite  of  you ;  but  I'll  look  again.  No, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Several  of 
those  faces  show  talent,  but  one  only  has  a 
look  of  genius,  and  that  is  the  face  of  the 
boy  I  pointed  out  before.  What  is  his 
name?" 

"  Oh,  that's  Home.  He's  clever  enough 
in  his  way,  but  the  fellow  you  ought  to  have 
picked  out  is  the  monitor  I  fag  for— Bruce, 
the  head  of  the  school." 

"  Well,  show  me  your  hero." 

"There  he  sits,  right  in  the  middle  of 
them,  opposite  us.  There,  that's  he  just 
going  to  speak  now." 

He  pointed  to  a  tall,  handsome  fellow, 
with  a  look  of  infinite  self-confidence,  who 
at  that  moment  made  a  low  bow  to  the 
assembly,  and  then  began  to  recite  with 
much  force  a  splendid  burst  of  orator)'  from 
one  of  Burke's  great  speeches  ;  which  he 
did  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  no  doubt 
that  Burke  himself  might  have  studied  with 
benefit  the  scorn  which  he  flung  into  his 
invective,  and  the  Olympian  grace  with 
which  he  waved  his  arm.  A  burst  of 
applause  followed  the  conclusion  of  his  reci- 
tation, during  which  Bruce  took  his  seat  with 
a  look  of  unconcealed  delight  and  triumph. 

"There,  papa — what  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  Wasn't  I  right  now  ?  "  said  the  young 
Hartonian,  whose  name  was  Walter  Thorn- 
ley. 

But  the  old  gentleman's  only  answer  was 
a  quiet  smile,  and  he  had  not  joined  in  the 
general  clapping.  "Is  Home  to  take  any 
part  in  the  speeches?"  he  inquired. 

"  O  yes !  he's  got  some  part  or  other  in 
one  of  the  Shakspeare  scenes  ;  but  he  won't 
do  it  half  as  well  as  Bruce." 

"  I  observe  he's  got  several  of  the  prizes." 

"Yes,    that's  true.     He's  a    fellow  that 


grinds,  you  know,  and  so  he.  can't  help 
getting  some.  But  Bruce,  now,  never  opens 
a  book,  and  yet  he's  swept  off  no  end  of  a 
lot,  as  you'll  see." 

"  Humph  !  Walter,  I  don't  much  believe 
in  your  boys  that  '  never  open  a  book,'  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  observe,  the  phrase  must 
be  taken  with  very  considerable  latitude  ;  I 
still  believe  that  the  boy  who  'grinds,'  as 
you  call  it,  is  the  abler  boy  of  the  two." 

"Yes,  Walter,"  said  his  brother,  an  old 
Hartonian,  "whenever  a  fellow,  who  has 
got  a  prize,  tells  you  he  won  it  without 
opening  a  book,  set  him  down  as  a  shallow 
puppy,  and  don't  believe  him." 

By  this  time  four  of  the  monitors  were 
standing  up  to  recite  a  scene  from  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Home  among 
them  ;  his  part  was  a  very  slight  one,  and 
although  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
his  way  of  acting,  yet  he  had  evidently 
studied  with  intelligence  his  author's  mean- 
ing, and  his  modest  self-possession  attracted 
favourable  regards.  But,  a  few  minutes 
after,  he  had  to  recite  alone  a  passage  of 
Tennyson's  Morte  d'Arthur,  and  then  he 
appeared  to  greater  advantage.  Standing 
in  a  perfectly  natural  attitude,  he  began  in 
low  clear  tones,  enunciating  every  line  with 
a  distinctness  that  instantly  won  attention, 
and  at  last  warming  with  his  theme  he 
modulated  his  voice  with  the  requirements 
of  the  verse,  and  used  gestures  so  graceful, 
yet  so  unaffected,  that  when,  with  musical 
emphasis,  he  spoke  the  last  lines, — - 

' '  Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere, 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Looked  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn, 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away," — 

he  seemed  entirely  absorbed  in  the  subject, 
and  for  half  a  minute  stood  as  if  unconscious, 
until  the  deep  murmur  of  applause  startled 
his  meditations,  and  he  sat  down  as  naturally 
as  he  had  risen. 

"  Well  done,   old   Home,"  said  Walter  ; 
while  Mr.  Thornley  nodded  rapidly  two  or 
three  times,  and  murmured  after  him, — 
"And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away." 

"Really,  I  think  Julian  did  that  admir- 
ably, did  he  not  ?  "  said  a  young  and  lovely 
girl  to  her  mother  as  Home  sat  down. 

"  By  jingo,"  whispered  Walter,  "  1  believe 
these  people  just  by  us  are  Home's  people." 

"  People  ?  "  said  his  sister ;  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  his  people  ? " 
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"  O  you  know,  Mary ;  you  girls  are 
always  shamming  you  don't  understand 
plain  English.  I  mean  his  people? 

Mary  smiled,  and  looked  at  the  strangers. 
"  Yes,  no  doubt  of  it,"  she  said,  "  that  young 
lady  has  just  the  same  features  as  Mr. 
Home,  only  softened  a  little ;  more  refined 
they  could  not  be.  And  they've  been  hear- 
ing all  your  rude  remarks,  Walter,  no  doubt." 

The  boy  was  right,  for  when  the  speeches 
were  over,  they  saw  Home  offer  his  arm  to 
the  two  ladies  and  lead  them  out  into  the 
courtyard,  where  everybody  was  waiting, 
under  the  large  awning,  to  hear  the  lions 
of  the  day  cheered  as  they  came  down  the 
school  steps.  Bruce  was  leading  the  cheers  ; 
he  seemed  to  know  everybody  and  every- 
body to  know  him,  and  as  group  after  group 
passed  him,  he  was  bowing  and  smiling 
repeatedly  while  he  listened  to  the  con- 
gratulations which  were  lavished  upon  him 
from  all  sides.  Among  the  last  his  own 
family  came  out,  and  when  he  gave  his 
arm  to  his  mother  and  descended  the 
school-steps,  one  of  the  other  monitors 
suddenly  cried — 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  Head  of  the  school." 

The  boys  cordially  echoed  the  cheers,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  Bruce  stood  still  with  a 
flush  of  exultation  on  his  handsome  face, 
in  an  attitude  peculiar  to  him  whenever  he 
was  undergoing  an  ovation. 

"  Pose  plastique  :  King  Bruce  snuffing  up 
the  incense  of  flattery  1 "  muttered  a  school 
Thersites,  standing  by. 

"  Green-minded  scoundrel,"  was  the  reply ; 
"that's  because  he  beat  you  to  fits  in  the 
Latin  verse." 

"How  very  popular  he  seems  to  be, 
Julian,"  said  Miss  Home  to  her  brother,  as 
they  stood  rather  apart  from  the  fashionable 
crowd. 

"  Very  popular,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  de- 
serves his  popularity;  how  capitally  he  recited 
to-day; "  and  Julian  looked  at  him  and  sighed. 

"  And  now,  mother,  wilt  you  come  to 
lunch,"  he  said ;  C(  you're  invited  to  my 
tutor's,  you  know." 

They  went  and  took  a  hasty  lunch,  heartily 
enjoying  the  simple  and  general  good  humour, 
which  was  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  finding 
that  there  was  still  an  hour  before  the  train 
started  which  was  to  convey  them  home, 
Julian  took  them  up  to  the  old  churchyard, 
and  while  they  enjoyed  the  only  breath  of 


air  which  made  the  tall  elms  murmur  in  the 
burning  day,  he  showed  them  the  beautiful 
scene  spread  out  at  their  feet,  and  the  distant 
towers  of  Elton  and  St.  George.  Field  after 
field,  filled  with  yellowing  harvests  or  grazing 
herds,  stretched  away  to  the  horizon,  and 
nothing  on  earth  could  be  fairer  than  that 
soft  sleep  of  the  golden  sunshine  on  the 
green  and  flowery  meadow -land,  while  over- 
head only  a  few  silvery  cloudlets  variegated 
with  their  fleecy  lustre  the  expanse  of  blue, 
rippling  down  to  the  horizon  like  curves  of 
white  foam  at  the  edges  of  a  summer  sea. 

"  No  wonder  a  poet  loved  this  view,"  said 
Mrs.  Home.  "  By  the  by,  Julian,  which  is. 
the  tomb  he  used  to  lie  upon  ?  " 

"There!  just  behind  us;  that  one  with 
the  fragments  broken  off  by  stupid  pictur- 
esque tourists  " 

"  And  so  Byron  really  used,  as  a  boy,  to 
rest  under  these  elms,  and  look  at  this  lovely 
view  !  "  said  his  sister. 

"Yes,  Violet.  I  wonder  how  much  he'd 
have  given,  in  after-life,  to  be  a  boy  again," 
said  Julian  thoughtfully  ;  "  and  have  a  fresh 
start — a  rejuvenescence,  beginning  after  a 
summer  hour  spent  on  the  old  tombstone  ; " 
and  Julian  sighed  again. 

"  My  dear  Julian,"  said  Violet,  gaily  rallying 
him,  "  what  a  boy  you  are  !  What  business 
have  you  to  sigh  here  of  all  places,  and 
now  of  all  times  ?  That's  the  second  time  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  that  I've  heard  you. 
Imagine  a  Harton  monitor  sighing  twice  on 
speech-day  1  You  must  be  tired  of  us." 

"Did  I  sigh?  Abominably  rude  of  me. 
I  really  didn't  mean  it,"  said  Julian  ;  and 
shaking  off  the  influences  which  had  slightly 
depressed  him  for  the  moment,  he  began  to 
laugh  and  joke  with  the  utmost  mirth  until 
it  became  time  to  meet  the  train.  He 
accompanied  his  mother  and  sister  to  the 
station,  bade  them  an  affectionate  farewell, 
and  then  walked  slowly  back,  for  the  beauty 
of  the  summer  evening  made  him  loiter  on 
the  way. 

"  Poor  Julian  !  "  said  Violet  to  her  mother 
when  the  train  started  ;  "  he  lets  the  sense 
of  responsibility  weigh  on  him  too  much,  I'm 
afraid." 

But  Julian  was  thinking  that  the  next 
time  he  came  to  the  station  would  probably 
be  at  the  end  of  term,  when  his  school-boy 
days  would  be  over.  He  leaned  against  a 
gate,  and  looked  long  at  the  green  quiet  hill) 
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with  its  tall  spire  and  embosoming  trees,  till 
he  fell  into  a  reverie. 

A  slap  on  the  back  awoke  him,  and  turning 
round  he  saw  the  genial,  good-humoured 
face  of  one  of  his  fellow-monitors,  Hugh 
Lillyston. 

"  Well,  Julian,  dreaming  as  usual — castle- 
building,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  eh?" 

"  No  ;  I  was  thinking  how  soon  one  will 
have  to  bid  good-bye  to  dear  old  Harton, 
How  well  the  chapel  looks  from  here,  doesn't 
it  ? — and  the  church  towering  above  it." 

"The  chapel  being  like  a  fair  daughter 
seated  at  her  n  lother's  feet,  as  your  poetical 
tutor  remarked  the  other  day.  Well,  Julian, 
I'm  glad  we  shall  leave  together  anyhow. 
Come  and  have  some  tea." 

Julian  went  to  his  friend's  room.  The 
fag  brought  the  tea  and  toast,  and  they  spent 
a  merry  evening,  chatting  over  the  speeches, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  day  had  gone  off. 
At  lock-up,  Julian  went  to  write  some  letters, 
and  then  feeling  the  melancholy  thought  of 
future  days  stealing  over  him,  he  plunged 
into  a  book  of  poems  till  it  was  bed-time, 
bein&-  disturbed  a  good  deal,  however,  by 
the  noisy  mirth  which  resounded  long  after 
forbidden  hours  from  Bruce's  study  over- 
head. Bruce  was  also  to  leave  Harton  in  a 
month,  and  they  were  going  up  together  to 
St.  Werner's  College,  Camford.  But  the 
difference  was,  that  Bruce  went  up  wealthy 
and  popular  ;  Julian,  whose  retiring  disposi- 
tion and  refined  tastes  won  him  far  fewer 
though  truer  friends,  was  going  up  as  a  sizar, 
with  no  prospect  of  remaining  at  the  univer- 
sity unless  he  won  himself  the  means  of 
doing  so  by  his  own  success.  It  was  this 
thought  that  had  made  him  sigh. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

JULIAN   HOME. 

O  thou  goddess, 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon1  st 
In  these  two  princely  boys ;  they  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  beneath  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  fierce, 
Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rud'st  wind 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 
And  makes  him  bow  to  the  vale. 

CYMBELINE,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

IT  was  but  recently  (as  will  be  explained 
hereafter)  that  the  circumstances  had  arisen 


which  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  Julian 
Home  to  enter  St.  Werner's  as  a  sizar  ;  and 
since  that  necessity  had  arisen,  he  had  been 
far  from  happy.  A  peculiar  sensitiveness  had 
been  from  childhood  the  distinctive  feature 
of  his  character.  It  rendered  him  doubly 
amenable  to  every  emotion  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  gave  birth  to  a  self-conscious 
spirit,  which  made  his  nature  appear  weaker, 
when  a  boy,  than  it  really  was.  While  he 
was  at  Harton,  this  self-consciousness  made 
him  keenly,  almost  tremblingly,  alive  to  the 
opinions  of  others  about  himself.  His  self- 
depreciation  arose  from  real  humility,  and 
there  was  in  his  heart  so  deep  a  fountain  of 
love  towards  all  his  fellows,  and  so  sympa- 
thising an  admiration  of  all  their  good  or 
brilliant  qualities,  that  he  was  too  apt  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  tormented  by  the  indiffer- 
ence or  dislike  of  those  who  were  far  his 
inferiors. 

It  was  strange  that  such  a  boy  should 
have  had  enemies,  but  he  was  sadly  aware 
that  in  that  light  some  regarded  him.  Had 
it  been  possible  to  conciliate  them  without 
any  compromise  in  his  line  of  action,  he 
would  have  done  so  at  any  cost ;  but  as 
their  enmity  arose  from  that  vehement  moral 
indignation  which  Julian  both  felt  and 
expressed  against  the  iniquities  which  he 
despised  and  disapproved,  he  knew  that  all 
union  with  them  was  out  of  his  power. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  best  boys  are  by  no 
means  the  most  popular. 

It  was  the  great  delight  of  Julian's 
detractors  to  compare  him  unfavourably 
with  their  hero,  Bruce.  Bruce,  as  a  fair 
scholar  and  a  good  cricketer,  with  no  very 
marked  line  of  his  own— as  a  fine-looking 
fellow,  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
everybody,  and  with  an  apparently  hearty 
"well  met"  for  all  the  world — cut  against 
the  grain  of  no  one's  predilections,  and  had 
the  voice  of  popular  favour  always  on  his 
side.  While  ambition  made  him  work 
tolerably  hard,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so 
without  attracting  observation,  the  line  he 
took  was  to  disparage  industry,  and  ally 
himself  with  the  merely  cricketing  set,  with 
some  of  whom  he  might  be  seen  strolling 
arm-in-arm,  in  loud  conversation,  at  every 
possible  opportunity.  Julian,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  a  fair  cricketer,  soon  grew 
weary  of  the  "  shop  "  about  that  game,  which 
for  three  months  formed  the  main  staple  of 
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conversation  among  the  boys,  and  while  he 
took  no  great  pains  to  conceal  this  fact,  he 
in  his  turn  found  himself  unable  to  enlist 
more  than  a  few  in  any  interest  for  those 
intellectual  pursuits  which  were  the  chief 
joy  of  his  own  life. 

"  Home,  I've  been  watching  you  for  the 
last  half-hour,"  said  Bruce,  one  day  at  dinner, 
"and  you  haven't  opened  your  lips." 

"  I've  had  nothing  to  say." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because,  since  we  came  in,  not  one 
word  has  been  said  about  any  human  subject 
but  cricket,  cricket,  cricket ;  it's  been  the 
same  for  the  last  two  months  ;  and  as  I 
haven't  been  playing  this  morning " 

"Well,  no  one  wants  you  to  talk," 
interrupted  Brogten,  one  of  the  eleven, 
Julian's  especial  foe.  "  I  say,  Bruce,  did 
you  see " 

"  I  was  only  going  to  add,"  said  Julian, 
with  perfect  good  humour,  heedless  of  the 
interruption,  "  that  I  couldn't  discuss  a  game 
I  didn't  see." 

"Nobody  asked  you,  sir,  she  said,"  re- 
torted Brogten  rudely  ;  "  if  it  had  been  some 
sentimental  humbug,  I  daresay  you'd  have 
mooned  about  it  long  enough." 

"  Better,  at  any  rate,  than  some  of  your 
low  stories,  Brogten,"  said  Lillyston,  firing 
up  on  his  friend's  behalf. 

"  I  don't  know.     I  like  something  manly." 

"  Vice  and  manliness  being  identical,  then, 
according  to  your  notions  ? "  said  Lillyston. 

Brogten  muttered  an  angry  reply,  in 
which  the  only  audible  words  were  "con- 
found "  and  "  milksops." 

"  Well  spoken,  advocate  of  sin  and  shame ; 
Known  by  thy  bleating,  Ignorance  thy  name," 

thought  Julian  ;  but  he  did  not  condescend 
to  make  any  further  answer. 

"  I  hate  that  kind  of  fellow,"  said  Brogten, 
loud  enough  for  the  friends  to  hear,  as  they 
rose  from  the  table  ;  "  fellows  who  think 
themselves  everybody's  superiors,  and  walk 
with  their  noses  in  the  air." 

"  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking, 
Brogten  ;  nobody  marks  you,"  said  Lilly- 
ston, treating  with  the  profoundest  indiffer- 
ence a  stupid  calumny.  But  poisoned  arrows 
like  these  quivered  long  and  rankled  pain- 
fully in  Julian's  heart. 

Yet  no  sensible  boy  would  have  given 
Julian's  reputation  in  exchange  for  that  of 


Bruce  ;  for  in  all  except  the  mean  and 
coarse  minority,  Julian  excited  either 
affection  or  esteem,  and  he  had  the  rare 
inestimable  treasure  of  some  real  and  noble- 
hearted  friends,  while  Bruce  was  too  vain, 
too  shallow,  and  too  fickle  to  inspire  any 
higher  feeling  than  a  mere  transient  admira- 
tion. 

Latterly  it  had  become  known  to  the  boys 
that  Julian  was  going  up  to  St.  Werner's  as 
a  sizar,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  reasons 
which  decided  him,  they  had  been  much 
surprised.  But  the  little  clique  of  his  enemies 
made  this  an  additional  subject  of  annoyance, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  had 
the  amazing  bad  taste  to  repeat  to  him  some 
of  their  speeches.  There  are  some  who 
seem  to  think  that  a  man  must  rather  enjoy 
hearing  all  the  low  tittle-tattle  of  envious 
backbiters. 

"  I  knew  he  must  be  some  tailor's  son  or 
other,"  remarked  Brogten. 

"  I  say,  Bruce,  we  shall  have  to  cut  him 
at  St.  Werner's,"  observed  an  exquisite 
young  exclusive. 

Such  things — the  mere  lispings  of  mali- 
cious folly — Julian  could  not  help  hearing  ; 
and  they  galled  him  so  much  that  he  deter- 
mined to  have  a  talk  on  the  subject  with  his 
tutor,  who  was  a  St.  Werner's  man.  It  was 
his  tutor's  custom  to  devote  the  hour  before 
lock-up  or  every  half-holiday  to  seeing  any 
of  his  pupils  who  had  any  need  of  his  advice 
or  counsel ;  but  as  on  the  rich  summer 
evenings  few  were  to  be  tempted  from  the 
joyous  sounds  of  the  cricket-field,  Julian 
found  him  sitting  alone  in  his  study  reading. 
"  Ha,  Julian ! "  he  exclaimed,  rising  at 
once,  with  a  frank  and  cordial  greeting. 
"  I  hope  that  you  are  not  in  any  trouble 
which  brings  you  from  bats  and  balls  to 
so  dull  a  place  as  your  tutor's  study  ? " 

"No,  sir,  not  in  trouble  exactly,"  said 
Julian  ;  "  though  I've  come  to  ask  you  about 
something.  But  am  I  disturbing  you?  If 
so  I'll  go  and  'pursue  vagrant  pieces  of 
leather  again,'  as  Mr.  Stokes  says  when  he 
wants  to  dismiss  us  to  cricket." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  rather  enjoy  being 
disturbed  during  this  hour.  But  what  do 
you  say  to  a  turn  in  the  open  air?  One 
can  talk  so  much  better  walking  than  sitting 
down  on  opposite  sides  of  a  fireplace  with 
no  fire  in  it." 

Julian  readily  assented,  and  Mr.  Garden 
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took  his  arm  as  they  bent  their  way  down 
to  the  cricket-field.  There  they  stopped 
involuntarily  for  a  time,  to  look  at  the 
house  match  which  was  going  on,  and  the 
master  entered  with  the  utmost  vivacity  into 
the  keen  yet  harmless  "chaff"  which  was 
being  interchanged  between  the  partisans 
of  the  rival  houses. 

"What  a  charming  place  this  field  is," 
he  said,  "  on  a  summer  evening,  while  the 
sunset  lets  fall  upon  it  the  last  '  innocuous 
arrows  of  its  golden  sheaf.'  When  I  am 
wearied  to  death  with  work  or  vexation — 
which,  alas  1  is  too  often  —  I  always  run 
down  here,  and  it  gives  me  a  fresh  lease  of 
life." 

Julian  smiled  at  his  tutor's  metaphorical 
style  of  speech,  which  he  knew  was  in  him 
the  natural  expressions  of  a  glowing  and 
poetic  heart  that  saw  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  its  own  warm  feelings  and 
changeful  fancies  ;  and  Mr.  Garden,  wrapped 
in  the  scene  before  him,  and  the  sensations 
it  excited,  murmured  to  himself  some  of 
his  favourite  lines  : — 

"  Alas  !  that  one 

Should  use  the  days  of  summer  but  to  live, 
And  breathe  but  as  the  needful  element 
The  strange  superfluous  glory  of  the  air  | 
Nor  rather  stand  in  awe  apart,  beside 
The  untouched  time,  and  murmuring  o'er  and 

o'er 

In    awe    and    wonder,    'These    are  summer 
days ! ' " 

"Shall  we  stroll  across  the  fields,  sir, 
before  lock-up  ?  "  said  Julian,  as  a  triumphant 
shout  proclaimed  that  the  game  was  over, 
and  the  Park  had  defeated  the  Grove. 

"  Yes,  do.  By  the  by,  what  was  it  that 
you  had  to  ask  me  about  ?  " 

"Oh,  sir,  I  don't  think  I've  told  you 
before  ;  but  I'm  going  up  to  St.  Werner's 
as  a  sub -sizar." 

Mr.  Garden  looked  surprised.  "  Indeed  ! 
Is  that  necessary?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it's  a  choice  between  that  and 
not  going  at  all.  And  what  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  was,  whether  it  will  subject  me  to 
much  annoyance  or  contempt ;  because,  if 
so " 

"  Contempt,  my  dear  fellow  !  "  said  Mr. 
Garden  quickly.  "Yes,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  "  the  contempt  of  the  contemptible— 
certainly  of  no  one  else." 

"  But  do  you  think  that  any  Harton  fellows 
will  cut  me  ? " 


"  Unquestionably  not ;  at  least  if  any  of 
them  do,  it  will  be  such  a  proof  of  their  own 
absolute  worthlessness  that  you  will  be  well 
rid  of  such  acquaintances." 

Julian  seemed  but  little  reassured  by  this 
summary  way  of  viewing  the  matter. 

"  But  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  no  one 
(even  if  they  don't  cut  me)  will  regard  my 
society  as  a  matter  of  mere  tolerance,  or  try 
an  air  of  condescension." 

"  Look  here,  Julian,"  said  the  master ; 
"a  sub-sizar  means  merely  a  poor  scholar, 
for  whom  the  college  has  set  apart  certain 
means  of  assistance.  From  this  body  have 
come  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
whom  St.  Werner's  has  ever  produced ; 
and  many  of  the  Fellows  (indeed  quite  a 
disproportionate  number)  began  their  col- 
lege career  in  this  manner.  Now  tell  me — 
should  you  care  the  snap  of  a  finger  for  the 
opinion  or  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  who 
could  be  such  an  ineffable  fool  as  to  drop 
intercourse  with  you  because  you  are  merely 
less  rich  than  he  ?  Don't  you  remember 
those  grand  old  words,  Julian — 

"  '  Lives  there  for  honest  poverty 

Who  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that  ? 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by, 
And  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that.'  " 

"And  yet,  sir,  half  the  distinctions  of 
modern  society  rest  upon  accidents  of  this 
kind." 

"  True,  true  !  quite  true  ;  but  what  is  the 
use  of  education  if  it  does  not  teach  us  to 
look  on  man  as  man,  and  judge  by  a  nobler 
and  more  real  standard  than  the  superficial 
distinctions  of  society?  But  answer  my 
question." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  confess  that  I  should  think 
very  lightly  of  the  man  who  treated  me  in 
that  way  ;  still  I  should  be  annoyed  very 
much  by  his  conduct." 

"  I  really  think,  Julian,"  replied  Mr. 
Garden,  "  that  the  necessity  which  compels 
you  to  go  up  as  a  sizar  will  be  good  for  you 
in  many  ways.  Poverty,  self-denial,  the 
bearing  of  the  yoke  in  youth,  are  the  highest 
forms  of  discipline  for  a  brave  and  godly 
manhood.  The  hero  and  the  prophet  are 
rarely  found  in  soft  clothing  or  kingly 
houses;  they  are  never  chosen  from  the 
palaces  of  Mammon  or  the  gardens  of 
Belial." 

They  talked  a  little  longer  on  the  subject, 
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and  Mr.  Garden  pointed  out  how,  at  the 
universities,  more  than  anywhere,  the  aristo- 
cracy of  intellect  and  character  are  almost 
solely  recognised,  and  those  patents  of 
nobility  honoured  which  come  direct  from 
God.  "  After  a  single  term,  Julian,  depend 
upon  it,  you  will  smile  at  the  sensitiveness 
which  now  makes  you  shrink  from  entering 
on  this  position.  At  least,  I  assume  that 
even  by  that  time  your  name  will  be  honour- 
ably known,  as  it  will  be  if  you  work  hard. 
You  must  never  forget  that  'Virtus  vera 
nobilitas '  is  the  noble  motto  of  your  own 
college." 

"  Well,  I  will  work  at  any  rate,"  said 
Julian  ;  "  indeed  I  must." 

"  But  may  I  ask  why  you  have  determined 
on  going  up  as  sizar  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  sir.  I  am  far  too  grateful  for  all 
your  many  kindnesses  to  me,  not  to  tell  you 
freely  of  my  circumstances." 

And  so,  as  they  walked  on  that  beautiful 
summer  evening  over  the  green  fields,  Julian, 
happy  in  the  quiet  sympathising  attention 
of  one  who  was  not  only  a  master,  but  a 
true,  earnest,  and  affectionate  friend,  told 
him  some  of  the  facts  to  which  we  shall 
allude  in  the  retrospect  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

A  RETROSPECT. 

Give  me  the  man  that  is  not  Passion's  slave, 
And  I  will  wear  him  in  my  own  heart's  core, 
Yea,  in  my  heart  of  hearts. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

JULIAN'S  father  was  Rector  of  Ildown,  a 
beautiful  village  on  the  Devonshire  coast. 
Mr.  Home  was  a  younger  son,  and  there- 
fore his  private  means  were  very  small,  and 
the  more  so  as  his  family  had  lost  in  various 
unfortunate  speculations  a  large  portion 
of  the  wealth  which  had  once  been  the 
inheritance  of  his  ancient  and  honourable 
house.  Mr.  Home  regretted  this  but  little  ; 
contentment  of  mind  and  simplicity  of  tastes 
were  to  him  a  far  deeper  source  of  happiness 
than  the  advantages  of  fortune.  Immedi- 
ately "after  his  university  career  he  had 
taken  holy  orders,  and  devoted  to  the 
genial  duties  of  his  profession  all  the  energies 
of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  a  generous  heart. 
During  his  first  curacy  he  was  happy 


enough  to  be  placed  in  the  diocese  of  a 
bishop  whose  least  merit  was  the  rare 
conscientiousness  with  which  he  distributed 
the  patronage  at  his  disposal.  Whenever 
a  living  was  vacant,  the  Bishop  of  Elford 
used  deliberately  to  pass  in  mental  review 
all  the  clergy  under  his  jurisdiction,  and 
single  out  from  amongst  them  the  ablest 
and  the  best.  He  was  never  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  nepotism  ;  he  was  never 
deceived  by  shallow  declaimers,  or  ignorant 
bigots,  who  had  thrust  themselves  into  the- 
notoriety  of  a  noisy  and  orthodox  reputation. 
The  ordinary  Honourable  and  Reverend, 
whose  only  distinction  was  his  title  or  his 
wealth,  had  to  look  for  preferment  else- 
where :  but  often  would  some  curate,  haply 
sighing  at  the  thought  that  obscurity  and 
poverty  were  his  lot  for  this  life,  and  meekly 
bearing  both  for  the  honour  of  his  Master's 
work,  be  made  deservedly  happy  by  at 
last  attaining  the  rewards  he  had  never 
sought.  Few  indeed  were  the  dioceses  in 
which  the  clergy  worked  in  a  more  hopeful 
spirit,  in  the  certainty  that  the  good  bishop 
never  suffered  merit  to  pass  unrecognised  ; 
and  for  talent  and  industry,  no  body  of 
rectors  could  be  compared  to  those  whom 
Bishop  Morris  had  chosen  from  the  most 
deserving  of  the  curates  who  were  under 
his  pastoral  care. 

Mr.  Home,  after  five  years'  hard  work, 
had  been  promoted  by  the  bishop  to  a 
small  living,  where  he  soon  succeeded  in 
winning  the  warmest  affection  of  all  his 
parishioners,  and  among  others,  of  his 
squire  and  churchwarden,  the  Earl  of 
Raynes,  who,  from  a  feeling  of  sincere 
gratitude,  procured  for  him,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  the  rectory  of  Ildown. 

Here,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  settled 
down,  with  every  intention  of  making  it 
his  home  for  life  ;  and  here  he  shortly  after 
wooed  and  won  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour- 
ing clergyman,  whose  only  dower  was  the 
beauty  of  a  countenance  which  but  dimly 
reflected  the  inner  beauty  of  her  heart. 

Very  tranquil  was  their  wedded  life  ;  very 
perfect  was  the  peacefulness  of  their  home. 
Under  her  hands  the  rectory  garden  became 
a  many- coloured  Eden,  and  the  eye  could 
rest  delightedly  on  its  lawns  and  flower- 
beds, even  amid  that  glorious  environment 
of  woods  and  cliffs,  free  moors  and  open 
sea,  which  gave  to  the  vicinity  of  Ildown 
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•such  a  nameless  charm.  But  the  beauty 
without  was  surpassed  by  the  rarer  sunshine 
-of  the  life  within  ;  and  when  children  were 
born  to  them— when  little  steps  began  to 
patter  along  the  hall,  and  young  faces  to 
shine  beside  the  fire,  and  little  strains  of 
silvery  laughter  to  ring  through  every  room 
—  there  was  a  happiness  in  that  bright 
family,  for  the  sake  of  which  an  emperor 
might  have  been  content  to  abdicate  his 
throne.  O  that  the  river  of  human  life 
<:ould  flow  on  for  ever  with  such  sparkling 
waters,  and  its  margin  be  embroidered  for 
ever  with  flowers  like  these  ! 

Julian  was  their  eldest  son,  and  it  added 
to  the  intensity  of  each  parent's  love  for 
him  to  find  that  he  seemed  to  have  inherited 
the  best  qualities  of  them  both.  Their 
next  child  was  Violet,  and  then,  after  two 
years'  interval,  came  Cyril  and  Frank. 
The  four  children  were  educated  at  home, 
without  even  the  assistance  of  tutor  or 
governess,  until  Julian  was  thirteen  years 
old ;  and  during  all  that  time  scarcely  one 
domestic  sorrow  occurred  to  chequer  the 
unclouded  serenity  of  their  peace.  Even 
without  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  their 
neighbours,  rich  and  poor,  the  love  of 
.parents  and  chi.dren,  brothers  and  sister, 
was  enough  for  each  heart  there. 

But  the  day  of  separation  must  come  at 
last,  however  long  we  may  delay  it,  and 
after  Julian's  thirteenth  birthday  it  was 
decided  that  he  must  go  to  school.  In 
making  this  determination,  his  father  knew 
what  he  was  about.  He  knew  that  in 
sending  his  son  among  a  multitude  of  boys 
he  was  exposing  him  to  a  world  of  tempta- 
tion, and  placing  him  amid  many  dangers. 
Yet  he  never  hesitated  about  it,  and  when 
his  wife  spoke  with  trembling  anxiety  of 
the  things  which  she  had  heard  and  read 
about  school-life,  he  calmly  replied  that 
without  danger  there  can  be  no  courage, 
and  without  temptation  no  real  virtue  or 
tried  strength. 

"  Poor  Julian  !  "  said  Mrs.  Home  ;  "  but 
won't  he  be  bullied  dreadfully  ? " 

"  No,  dear  ;  the  days  of  those  atrocities 
about  which  you  read  in  books  are  gone 
by  for  ever.  At  no  respectable  school, 
except  under  very  rare  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances, are  boys  exposed  to  any  worse 
•difficulties  in  the  way  of  cruelty  than  they 
can  very  easily  prevent  or  overcome." 


"  But  then  those  dreadful  moral  tempta- 
tions," pleaded  the  mother. 

"  They  are  very  serious,  love.  But  is  it  not 
better  that  our  boy  should  learn,  by  their 
means  (as  thousands  do),  to  substitute  the 
manliness  of  self-restraint  for  the  innocence 
of  ignorance — even  on  the  very  false  sup- 
position that  such  an  innocence  can  be  pre- 
served ?  And  remember  that  he  does  not 
escape  these  temptations  by  avoiding  them  ; 
from  the  little  I  have  seen,  it  is  my  sincere 
conviction  that  for  after-life  (even  in  this 
aspect  alone,  without  alluding  to  the  in- 
numerable other  arguments  which  must  be 
considered)  the  education  of  a  public  school 
is  a  far  sounder  preparation  than  the  shelter 
of  home.  I  cannot  persuade  our  neighbour 
Mrs.  Hazlet  of  this,  but  I  should  tremble  to 
bring  up  Julian  with  no  wider  experience 
than  she  allows  to  her  boy." 

So  Julian  went  to  Harton,  and,  after  a 
time,  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  life  there,  and 
was   unharmed  by  the   trials   which  must 
come  to  every  school-boy  ;  so  that  when  he 
came  back  for  his  first  holidays,  the  mother 
saw  with  joy  and  pride  that  her  jewel  was 
not  flawed,   and    remained   undimmed    in 
lustre.     Who  knows  how  much   had  been 
contributed  to  that  glad  result  by  the  daily 
and  nightly  prayer  which  ever  ascended  for 
him  from  his  parents'  lips,  "  Lead  him  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  him  from  evil"  ? 
For  when  he  first  went  to  school,  Julian 
was  all  the  more  dangerously  circumstanced, 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  an  attractive  and 
engaging  boy.     With  his  bright  eyes,  beam- 
ing   with   innocence  and   trustfulness,   the 
healthy  glow   of  his  clear  and   ingenuous 
countenance,  and  the  noble  look  and  manners 
which  were  the  fruit  of  a  noble  mind,  he 
could  never  be  one  of  those  who  pass  un- 
known and  unnoticed  in  the  common  throng. 
And  since  to  these  advantages  of  personal 
appearance  he  superadded  a  quick  intelli- 
gence and  no  little  activity  and  liveliness,  he 
was  sure  to  meet  with  flattery  and  observa- 
tion.    But  there  was  something  in  Julian's 
nature   which,  by  God's   grace,  seemed  to 
secure  him  from  evil,  as  though   he  were 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  impermeable 
to   base  and    wicked  hearts.      He   passed 
through  school  life  not  only  unscathed  by, 
but  almost  ignorant  of,  the  sins  into  which 
others    fell  ;     and   the    account   which   his 
contemporaries  might  have  given  of  their 
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school-boy  days  was  widely  different  from 
his  own.  He  was  one  of  those  of  whom 
the  grace  of  God  took  early  hold,  and  in 
whom  "reason  and  religion  ran  together 
like  warp  and  woof/3  to  form  the  web  of  a 
wise  and  holy  life.  Such  happy  natures — 
such  excellent  hearts  there  are ;  though 
they  are  few  and  far  between. 

To  Hugh  Lillyston  Julian  owed  no  little 
of  his  happiness.  They  had  been  in  the 
same  forms  together  since  Julian  came,  and 
the  friendship  between  them  was  never 
broken.  When  Lillyston  first  saw  the  new 
boy,  he  longed  to  speak  to  him  at  once,  but 
respected  him  too  much  to  thrust  himself 
rudely  into  his  acquaintance.  During  the 
first  day  or  two  they  exchanged  only  a  few 
shy  words  ;  for  Julian,  too,  was  pleased  and 
taken  with  Lillyston's  manly,  honest  look. 
But  both  had  wisely  determined  to  let  their 
knowledge  of  each  other  grow  up,  naturally 
and  gradually,  without  any  first-sight  vows 
of  eternal  friendship,  generally  destined  to 
be  broken  in  the  following  week. 

Lillyston  had  observed,  not  without  dis- 
gust, that  two  thoroughly  bad  fellows  were 
beginning  to  notice  the  new-comer,  and 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  tell  Julian  his 
opinion  of  them.  So  one  day,  as  they  left 
the  school-room  together,  he  said — 

"  Do  you  know  Brent  and  Jeffrey  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  a  little,"  answered  Julian. 

"  Did  you  know  them  before  you  came, 
or  anything  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  they  will  wait  for  me  every 
now  and  then  at  the  door  of  the  fourth  form 
room  when  I'm  coming  out ;  and  I'm  sure 
I  don't  want  them  ;  but  one  doesn't  wish 
to  seem  uncivil,  and  I  don't  know  how  to 
get  rid  of  them." 

"  Hm  !  well,  I  wouldn't  see  too  much  of 
them  if  I  were  you." 

"No?  but  why?" 

"Well,  never  mind— only  I  thought  I'd 
tell  you  ; "  and  Lillyston,  half- ashamed  at 
having  taken  this  step,  and  half-afraid  that 
Julian  might  misconstrue  it,  ran  away. 
Julian,  who  was  little  pleased  with  the 
coarse  adulation  of  Brent  and  Jeffrey,  took 
his  friend's  advice,  and  from  that  time  he 
and  Lillyston  became  more  and  more 
closely  united.  They  were  constantly  to- 
gether, and  never  tired  of  each  other's 
society  ;  and  at  last,  when  their  tutor, 
observing  and  thoroughly  approving  of  the 


friendship,  put  them  both  in  the  same  room, 
the  school  began  in  fun  to  call  them  Achilles 
and  Patroclus,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Orestes 
and  Pylades,  David  and  Jonathan,  Theseus 
and  Pirithous,  and  as  many  other  names 
of  paria  amicorum  as  they  could  remember. 

Yet  there  was  many  a  Harton  boy  who 
would  have  said,  "Utinam  in  tali  amicitia 
tertius  ascriberer  ! "  for  each  friend  com- 
municated to  the  other  something  at  least 
of  his  own  excellences.  Lillyston  instructed 
Julian  in  the  mysteries  of  fives,  racquets, 
football,  and  cricket,  until  he  became  an 
adept  at  them  all ;  and  Julian,  in  return, 
gave  Lillyston  very  efficient  help  in  work, 
and  inspired  him  with  intellectual  tastes  for 
which  he  felt  no  little  gratitude  in  after-days. 
The  desire  of  getting  his  remove  with  Julian 
worked  so  much  with  him  that  he  began  to 
rise  many  places  in  the  examinations ;  and 
while  Julian  was  generally  among  the  first 
few,  Lillyston  managed  to  be  placed,  at  any 
rate,  far  above  the  ranks  of  the  undistin- 
guished herd. 

So,  form  by  form,  Lillyston  and  Julian 
Home  mounted  up  the  school  side  by  side, 
and  illustrated  the  noblest  and  holiest  uses 
of  friendship  by  adding  to  each  other's 
happiness  and  advantage  in  every  way.  I 
am  glad  to  dwell  on  such  a  picture,  knowing, 
O  holy  Friendship,  how  awfully  a  school-boy 
can  sometimes  desecrate  thy  name  ! 

Three  years  had  passed,  and  they  were 
now  no  longer  little  boys,  but  in  the  upper 
fifth  form  together,  and  Julian  was  in  his 
sixteenth  year.  It  was  one  March  morningj 
when,  shortly  after  they  entered  the  school- 
room, the  school  "Gustos"  came  in  and 
handed  to  the  master  a  letter — 

"  It's  for  Mister  Home,  sir,  by  telegraph.'' 

The  master  called  Julian  (whose  heart 
beat  quick  when  he  heard  his  name),  and 
said  to  him — 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  take  it  out  of  the 
room,  Home,  before  you  read  it,  as  it  may 
contain  something  important." 

With  a  grateful  look  for  this  considerate 
kindness,  Julian  took  the  hint,  and  leaving 
the  room,  tore  open  the  message,  which  was 
from  his  mother — 

"DEAR  JULIAN — Come  home  instantly; 
your  father  is  at  the  point  of  death.  I 
cannot  add  more." 

The  boys  heard  a  cry,  and  the  master 
made  a  sign  to  Lillyston,  who  had  already 
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started  to  his  feet.  Springing  out  of  the 
unclosed  door,  he  found  Julian  half-fainting  ; 
for  his  home  affections  were  the  very  main- 
springs of  his  life.  He  read  the  message, 
helped  Julian  down  stairs,  flung  a  little  cold 
water  over  his  face,  and  then  led  him  to 
their  own  study,  where  he  immediately 
began,  without  a  word,  to  pack  up  for  him 
•such  things  as  he  thought  he  would  require. 

Lillyston"  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  did  not  leave  his  friend  until  he 
had  seen  him  into  the  railway  carriage,  and 
pressed  his  hand  with  a  silent  farewell.  He 
watched  the  train  till  it  was  out  of  sight. 

Then  first  did  Julian's  anguish  find  vent 
in  tears.  Passionately  he  longed  at  least  to 
know  the  worst,  and  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  speed  the  progress  of  the  train,  far 
too  slow  for  his  impatient  misery.  He  was 
tormented  by  remembering  the  unusually 
solemn  look  and  tone  with  which  his  father 
had  parted  from  him  a  month  before,  and  by 
the  presentiment  which  at  that  moment  had 
flashed  across  him  with  uncontrollable  vivid- 
ness, that  they  should  never  meet  again. 
At  last,  at  last  they  reached  Ildown  late  in 
the  evening,  just  as  the  flushed  glare  of 
crimson  told  the  death-struggle  of  an  angry 
sunset  with  the  dull  and  heavy  clouds.  The 
station  was  a  mile  from  the  town  ;  and  it 
was  a  raw,  gusty,  foggy  evening.  There  was 
no  conveyance  at  the  station,  but  leaving 
with  the  porter  a  hasty  direction  about  his 
luggage,  Julian  flew  along  the  road  heed- 
less of  observation,  reached  the  cliff,  and  at 
length  stood  before  the  rectory  door.  He 
was  wet,  hungry,  and  exhausted,  for  since 
morning  he  had  tasted  nothing,  and  his  run 
had  spattered  him  with  mud  from  head  to 
heel.  It  was  too  dark  to  judge  what  had 
happened  from  the  appearance  of  the  house, 
and  half-frantic  as  he  was  with  fear  and 
eagerness,  he  had  yet  not  dared  to  give  a 
loud  summons  at  the  door,  lest  he  should 
disturb  his  father's  slumber  or  excite  his 
nerves. 

Ah  !  Julian,  you  need  not  restrain  your 
impetuous  dread  from  that  cause  now  ! 

The  door  opened  very  quietly,  and  in 
reply  to  his  incoherent  question,  the  good 
old  servant  only  shook  her  head  and  turned 
away  to  brush  off  with  her  apron  the  tears 
which  she  vainly  struggled  to  repress.  But 
the  boy  burst  into  the  study  where  he  knew 
that  the  rest  would  be,  and  in  another 


moment  his  arm  was  round  his  mother's 
neck,  while  Cyril  and  Violet  and  little  Frank 
drew  close  and  wept  silently  beside  them 
both.  But  still  Julian  knew  not  or  would 
not  know  the  full  truth,  and  at  last  he  drew 
up  courage  to  ask  the  question  which  had 
been  so  long  trembling  on  his  lips — 

"  Is  there  no  hope,  mother,  no  hope?" 

"  Don't  you  know  then,  my  boy  ?  Your 
father  is " 

"  Not  dead?  said  Julian  in  a  hollow 
voice.  "  O  mother,  mother,  mother." 

His  head  drooped  on  her  shoulder  ;  the 
news  fell  on  him  like  a  horrible  blow,  and 
stunned  as  he  was,  with  weariness  and 
anxiety,  all  sense  and  life  flowed  from  him 
for  a  time. 

The  necessity  for  action  and  the  consola- 
tion of  others  are  God's  blessed  remedies 
to  lull,  during  the  first  intolerable  moments, 
the  poignancy  of  bereavement.  Mrs.  Home 
had  to  soothe  her  children,  and  to  see  that 
they  took  needful  food  and  rest  ;  and  she 
watched  by  the  bedside  of  her  younger  boys 
till  they  had  cried  themselves  to  sleep. 
Then  she  saw  Violet  to  bed,  and  at  last  sat 
down  alone  with  her  eldest  son,  who  by  a 
great  prayerful  effort  aroused  himself  at 
last  to  a  sense  of  his  position. 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  said  in  a 
low  whisper,  "  Mother,  let  me  see  him." 

"  Not  now,  dearest  Julian,  wait  till  to- 
morrow, for  our  sakes." 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  death,  mother  ?  " 

"  Disease  of  the  heart  ; "  and  once  more 
the  widow's  strength  seemed  likely  to  give 
way.  But  this  time  it  was  Julian's  turn  to 
whisper,  "  God's  will  be  done." 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Home,  with  Julian 
and  Violet,  entered  the  room  of  death 
Flowers  were  scattered  on  the  bed,  and  on 
that  face,  calm  as  marble,  yet  soft  as  life, 
the  happy  wondering  smile  had  not  yet 
even  died  away.  And  there  Julian  received 
from  his  mother  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
his  father's  dying  hand  had  traced  the  last 
messages  of  undying  love  ;  and  when  they 
had  left  him  there  alone,  he  opened  and 
read  these  words,  written  with  weak  and 
wavering  pen — 

"  My  own  dearest  boy,  in  this  world  we 
shall  never  meet  again.  But  I  die  happy, 
Julian,  for  my  trust  is  in  God,  who  cares 
for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  And  you, 
Julian,  will  take  my  place  with  Violet,  Cyril, 
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and  dear  Frankie — I  need  say  nothing  of  a 
mother  to  such  a  son.  God  bless  you,  my 
own  boy.  Be  brave  and  honest,  and  pure, 
and  God  will  be  with  you.  Your  dying 
father,  HENRY  HOME." 

The  last  part  was  almost  illegible,  but 
Julian  bent  reverently  over  his  father's 
corpse,  and  it  seemed  that  the  smile  bright- 
ened on  those  dead  lips  as  he  bowed  his 
young  head  in  prayer. 

Reader,  for  many  reasons  we  must  not 
linger  there.  But  I  had  to  tell  you  of  that 
death  and  of  those  dying  words  which  Julian 
knew  by  heart  through  life,  and  which  he 
kept  always  with  him  as  the  amulet  against 
temptation.  He  never  forgot  them ;  and 
oh !  how  often  in  the  hours  of  trial  did  it 
seem  as  if  that  dying  message  was  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  "  Be  brave,  and  honest,  and 
pure,  and  God  will  be  with  you." 

The  concluding  arrangements  were  soon 
made.  The  family  left  the  rectory,  but 
continued  to  reside  at  Ildown,  a  spot  which 
they  loved,  and  where  they  were  known  and 
loved.  Mr.  Home  had  insured  his  life  for 
a  sum,  not  large  indeed,  but  sufficient  to 
save  them  from  absolute  penury,  and  had 
besides  laid  by  sufficient  to  continue  Julian's 
education.  It  was  determined  that  he 
should  return  to  Harton,  and  there  try  for 
the  Newry  scholarship  in  time.  If  he  should 
be  successful  in  getting  this,  there  would  be 
no  further  difficulty  in  his  going  to  college, 
for  it  was  expected  that  a  wealthy  aunt  of 
his  would  assist  him.  His  guardians,  how- 
ever, were  kind  enough  to  determine  that, 
even  in  case  of  his  failing  to  obtain  the 
Newry,  they  would  provide  for  his  univer- 
sity expenses,  although  they  did  not  conceal 
from  him  the  great  importance  of  his 
earnestly  studying  with  a  view  to  gain  this 
pecuniary  aid.  Cyril  was  sent  to  Marl- 
borough  ;  and  Frank,  who  was  but  ten 
years  old,  remained  for  the  present  at 
Ildown  grammar-school. 

After  the  funeral  Julian  returned  to 
Harton  with  a  sadder  and  wiser  heart. 
Though  never  an  idle  boy,  he  had  not  as 
yet  realised  the  necessity  of  throwing  him- 
self fully  into  the  studies  of  the  place,  but 
had  rather  given  the  reins  to  his  fancy,  and 
luxuriated  in  the  gorgeous  day-dreams  of 
poetry  and  romance.  Henceforward  he 
became  a  most  earnest  and  diligent  student, 
and  day  by  day  felt  that  his  intellectual 


powers  grew  stronger  ~nd  more  developed 
by  this  healthier  nourishment.  At  the  end 
of  that  quarter  he  gained  his  first  head- 
remove,  and  Mr.  Garden  rejoiced  heartily 
in  the  success  of  his  favourite  pupil. 

"  Why,  Julian,  you  will  beat  us  all  if  you 
go  on  at  this  rate,"  said  he,  after  reading 
over  the  trial  verses  which  Julian  asked  him 
to  criticise  after  the  examination.  "  You 
always  showed  taste,  but  here  we  have 
vigour  too  ;  and  for  a  wonder,  you  haven't 
made  any  mistakes." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  '  stumped '  in  the 
Greek  'Iambi,'  sir,  as  Mr.  Clarke  calls 
them." 

"  Ah  !  well,  you  must  take  pains.  You've 
improved,  though,  since  you  had  to  translate 
Milton's 

'  Smoothing  the  raven  down 

Of  darkness  till  it  smiled  ; ' 

when,  you  remember,  I  gave  you  a  literal 
version  of  your  '  Iambi '  which  meant 
'  pounding  a  pea-green  fog.7  Eh  ?'; 

"  O  yes,"  said  Julian,  "  I  remember,  too, 
that  I  rendered  the  'moonbeams'  by  the 
'  moon's  rafters.' " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Garden,  laughing; 
"  improve  in  them  as  much  as  you  have  in 
Latin  verse,  and  we  shall  see  you  Newry 
scholar  yet." 

A  thrill  of  joy  went  through  the  boy's 
heart  as  he  heard  these  words. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

HOW  JULIAN   LOST  A   FORTUNE. 

' '  Most  like  a  stepdame  or  a  dowager 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue." 

SHAKSPEARE. 

I  MUST  not  chronicle  Julian's  school  life, 
much  as  I  should  have  to  tell  about  him, 
and  strong  as  the  temptation  is  ;  but  another 
event  happened  during  his  stay  at  Harton 
which  affected  so  materially  his  future  years 
that  I  must  proceed  to  narrate  it  now. 

Julian's  father  had  a  sister  much  older 
than  himself  who  many  years  before  had 
married  a  baronet  -  farmer,  Sir  Thomas 
Vinsear  of  Lonstead  Abbey.  It  was 
certainly  not  a  love  match  on  the  lady's 
side,  for  the  baronet  was  twenty  years  her 
senior,  and  his  tastes  in  no  respect  resembled 
hers.  But  she  was  already  of  "a  certain 
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age,"  and  despairing  of  a  lover,  accepted 
the  good  old  country  squire,  and  was 
located  for  the  rest  of  her  life  as  mistress  of 
Lonstead  Abbey. 

As  long  as  he  lived  all  was  well ;  Lady 
Vinsear,  like  a  sensible  wife,  conformed 
herself  to  all  his  wishes  and  peculiarities, 
and  won  in  no  slight  degree  his  gratitude 
and  affection.  But  he  did  not  long  survive 
his  marriage,  and  after  a  few  years  the  lady 
found  herself  alone  and  childless  in  the 
solitary  grandeur  of  her  husband's  home. 

Her  brother  Henry,  the  Rector  of  Ildown, 
had  always  been  her  special  favourite,  and 
she  looked  to  his  frequent  visits  to  enliven 
her  loneliness.  But  she  was  piqued  by  his 
having  married  without  consulting  her,  and 
behaved  so  uncourteously  to  Mrs.  Home 
that  for  a  long  time  the  intercourse  between 
them  was  broken. 

One  day,  however,  shortly  before  his 
death,  she  had  written  to  announce  an 
intended  visit,  and  in  due  time  her  carriage 
stood  before  the  rectory  door.  It  so 
happened  that  it  was  Julian's  holiday-time, 
and  he  was  at  home.  Changed  as  the  old 
lady  had  become  by  years  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  ennui  of  an  aimless  widow- 
hood, little  relieved  by  the  unceasing  attend- 
ance of  a  confidante,  yet  Lady  Vinsear's 
childless  and  withered  heart  seemed  to  be 
touched  to  life  again  when  she  gazed  on 
her  brother's  beautiful  and  modest  boy. 
Courteous  without  subservience,  and 
attentive  without  servility,  Julian,  by  his 
graceful  and  unselfish  demeanour,  won  her 
complete  affection,  and  she  dropped  to  the 
family  no  ambiguous  hints,  that,  for  Julian's 
sake,  she  should  renew  her  intercourse  with 
them,  and  make  him  her  heir.  Circum- 
stanced as  he  was,  Mr.  Home  could  not 
but  rejoice  in  this  determination,  and  the 
more  so  from  his  proud  consciousness  that 
not  even  the  vilest  detractor  could  charge 
him  with  having  courted  his  rich  sister's 
favour  by  open  or  secret  arts.  From  Julian 
he  would  have  concealed  Lady  Vinsear's 
intention,  but  she  had  herself  made  him 
tolerably  aware  of  it,  after  a  fit  of  violent 
spleen  against  Miss  Sprong,  her  confidante, 
who,  seeing  how  the  wind  blew,  had  tried 
to  drop  little  malicious  hints  against  the 
favourite  nephew,  until  the  old  lady  had  cut 
them  short  by  a  peremptory  order  that  Miss 
Sprong  should  leave  the  room.  That  little 


rebuff  the  lady  never  forgot  and  never 
forgave,  and,  under  the  guise  of  admiration, 
she  nursed  her  enmity  against  the  un- 
conscious Julian  until  due  opportunity 
should  have  occurred  to  give  it  vent. 

Every  now  and  then,  Julian,  when  wearied 
with  study,  would  be  tempted  to  think  in  his 
secret  heart,  "What  does  it  matter  my 
working  so  hard,  when  I  shall  be  master  of 
Lonstead  Abbey  some  day?"  And  then 
perhaps  would  follow  a  rather  inconsistent 
fit  of  idleness,  till  Mr.  Garden,  or  some  other 
master,  applied  the  spur  again. 

"I  can't  make  you  out,  Julian,"  said 
Lillyston  ;  "  sometimes  you  grind  away  for 
a  month,  like — like  beans,  and  then  you're 
as  idle  again  for  a  week  as  the  dog  that 
laid  its  head  against  a  wall  to  bark." 

"Well,  shall  I  tell  you,  Hugh  ?"  answered 
Julian,  who  had  often  felt  that  it  would  be 
a  relief  to  put  his  friend  in  possession  of 
the  secret.  And  he  told  Lillyston  that  he 
was  the  acknowledged  heir  of  his  aunt's 
property. 

"O  well,  then,"  said  Lillyston,  "I  don't 
see  why  I  should  work  either,  seeing  as 
how  Lillyston  Court  will  probably  come  to 
me  some  day.  I  say,  Julian,  I  vote  we 
both  try  for  lag  next  trials.  It'd  save  lots 
of  grind." 

All  this  was  brought  out  very  archly,  and 
instantly  recalled  to  Julian's  mind  the  many 
arguments  which  he  had  used  to  his  friend, 
especially  since  his  father's  death,  to  prove 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  diligence 
was  a  duty  which  secured  its  own  reward  ; 
indeed,  he  used  to  maintain  that,  even  on 
selfish  grounds,  it  was  best,  for  in  the  long 
run  the  idlest  boys,  with  their  punishments 
and  extras,  got  far  the  most  work  to  do — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lassitude  that  usurps 
the  realm  of  neglected  duty,  and  that  dis- 
graceful ignorance  which  is  the  Nemesis  of 
wasted  time. 

He  burst  out  laughing.  "  You  have  me 
on  the  hip,  Hugh,  and  I  give  in.  In  proof 
whereof,  here  goes  the  novel  I'm  reading ; 
and  I'll  at  once  set  to  work  on  my  next  set 
of  verses ; "  whereon  Julian  pitched  his 
green  novel  to  the  top  of  an  inaccessible 
cupboard,  got  down  his  Elegiacs  for  the 
next  day,  and  had  no  immediate  recurrence 
of  what  Lillyston  christened  the  "pudding 
theory  of  work." 

It  was   during  his  last  year  at   Harton 
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that  Lady  Vinsear,  in  consequence  of  one 
of  her  sudden  whims,  wrote  to  invite  him  to 
Lonstead,  with  both  his  brothers  ;  for  she 
never  took  any  notice  of  either  Violet  or 
Mrs.  Home.  The  time  she  mentioned  was 
ten  days  before  the  Harton  holidays  began. 
So  that  Frank  and  Cyril  (who  came  back 
from  Maryborough  just  in  time)  had  to  go 
alone,  rather  to  their  disgust  ;  Julian, 
however,  promising  to  join  them  directly 
after  he  returned  from  school.  The  wilful 
old  lady,  urged  on  by  the  confidante,  took 
considerable  umbrage  at  this,  and  wrote 
that  "she  was  quite  sure  the  Doctor  would 
not  have  put  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
Julian's  coming  had  he  been  informed  of 
her  wishes.  And  as  for  trials  (the  Harton 
word  for  examination),  which  Julian  had 
pleaded  in  excuse,  he  had  better  take  care 
that,  in  attending  to  the  imaginary  trials  of 
Harton,  he  didn't  increase  his  own  real  trials." 

This  sentence  made  Julian  laugh  im- 
modeiately,  both  from  his  aunt's  notion  of 
the  universal  autocracy  of  her  will,  and  from 
her  obvious  bewilderment  at  the  technical 
word  "Trials,"  which  had  betrayed  her 
unconsciously  into  a  pun,  which  of  all  things 
she  abhorred.  However,  he  wrote  back 
politely  —  explained  what  he  meant  by 
"Trials"  —  begged  to  be  excused  for  a 
neglect  of  her  wishes,  which  was  inevitable 
— and  reiterated  his  promise  of  joining  his 
brothers,  as  early  as  was  feasible,  under  her 
hospitable  roof. 

It  was  not  without  inward  misgiving  that 
Cyril  and  Frank  found  themselves  deposited 
in  the  hall  of  their  glum  old  aunt's  large 
and  lonely  house,  the  very  size  and 
emptiness  of  which  had  tended  not  a  little 
to  increase  the  poor  lady's  vapours.  How- 
ever, they  were  naturally  graceful  and  well- 
bred,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  patronising 
empire  assumed  over  them  by  the  vulgar 
and  half -educated  Miss  Sprong — which 
Cyril  especially  was  very  much  inclined  to 
resent— the  first  day  or  two  passed  by  with 
tolerable  equanimity. 

But  this  dull  routine  soon  proved  unen- 
durable to  the  two  lively  boys.  They 
found  it  impossible  to  sit  still  the  whole 
evening,  looking  over  sacred  prints  ;  and 
this  was  the  only  amusement  which  Miss 
Sprong  suggested  to  Lady  Vinsear  for 
them.  Of  late  the  Dowager  had  taken 
what  she  considered  to  be  a  religious  turn  ; 
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but  unhappily  the  supposed  relig-'on  was  as- 
different  from  real  piety  as  light  from  dark- 
ness, and  consisted  mainly  in  making  her- 
self and  all  around  her  miserable  by  a  semi- 
ascetic  puritanism  of  observances,  and  a 
style  of  conversation  fit  to  drive  her  little 
nephews  into  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Though  they  both  felt  a  species  of  terror 
at  their  ungracious  aunt  and  the  ever-deto- 
nating Miss  Sprong,  the  long-pent  spirit  of 
fun  at  times  grew  too  strong  in  them,  and 
they  would  call  down  sharp  rebukes  by 
romping  in  the  drawing-room,  so  as  to 
disturb  the  two  ladies  while  they  read  to 
each  other,  for  hours  together,  the  charm- 
ing treatises  of  their  favourite  divine. 

The  boys  were  seated  on  two  stools,  in 
the  silence  of  despair,  and  at  last  Cyril,  who- 
had  been  twirling  his  thumbs  for  half  an 
hour,  and  listening  to  a  dissertation  on 
Armageddon,  gave  a  yawn  so  portentous 
and  prolonged  that  Frank  suddenly  ex- 
ploded in  a  little  burst  of  laughter,  which 
was  at  once  checked,  when  Miss  Sprong 
observed — 

"  I  think  it  would  be  profitable  if  your 
ladyship" — Miss  Sprong  never  omitted  the 
title — "would  set  your  nephews  some  of 
Watts'  hymns  to  learn." 

The  nephews  protested  with  one  voice 
and  much  rebellion,  but  at  last  their  irate 
aunt  quenched  the  unseemly  levity,  and 
they  were  fairly  set  to  work  at  Dr.  Watts — 
Frank  getting  for  his  share  "  The  little  busy 
bee."  But  instead  of  learning  it,  they  got 
together,  and  Cyril  began  drawing  pictures 
of  Miss  Sprong,  whereby  Frank  was  kept 
in  fits  of  laughter,  and  when  called  up  to 
say  his  hymn  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
Cyril  sat  by  him,  and  when  Frank  had  ex- 
hausted his  stock  of  acquirements  by  saying, 
in  a  tone  of  disgust — 

"  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee  " 

Cyril  suggested — 

"  Delight  to  bark  and  bite." 

"  Oh  yes ! 

"  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Delight  to  bark  and  bite 

How  does  it  go  on,  Cyril?"  said  Frank. 

"  To  gather  honey  all  the  day, 
And  eat  it  all  the  night," 

whispered  the  audacious  brother,  conjuring 
into  memory  the  school-boy  version  of  that 
celebrated  poem. 
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Frank,  who  was  far  too  much  engrossed 
in  his  own  difficulties  to  think  of  what  he 
was  saying,  artlessly  repeated  the  words, 
and  opened  his  large  eyes  in  amazement 
when  he  was  greeted  by  a  shout  of  laughter 
from  Cyril,  and  a  little  shriek  of  indignation 
from  Miss  Sprong,  which  combined  sounds 
startled  Lady  Vinsear  from  the  doze  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  and  ended  in  the 
summary  ejectment  of  the  young  offenders. 

The  next  day,  to  their  own  great  relief 
and  delight,  they  were  sent  home  in  dis- 
grace ;  and  knowing  that  their  mother 
would  not  be  angry  with  them  for  a  piece  of 
childish  gaiety  under  such  trying  circum- 
stances, they  were  surprised  and  pained  to 
see  how  grave  she  and  Violet  looked  when 
they  told  their  story.  But  Mrs.  Home's 
-thoughts  had  reverted  to  Julian,  and  she 
knew  Miss  Sprong  too  well  not  to  be  aware 
that  she  had  designs  on  Lady  Vinsear's 
property,  and  would  excite  against  Julian 
any  ill-will  she  could. 

That  her  fears  were  not  unfounded  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  middle  of 
trial- week,  Julian  received  an  altogether  in- 
tolerable epistle  from  Miss  Sprong,  written, 
she  said,  "  at  the  express  request  and  dicta- 
tion of  his  esteemed  aunt,"  calling  him  to 
account  for  this  little  incident  in  a  way  that 
(to  use  Lillyston's  expression)  instantly  "  put 
him  on  his  hind  legs."  He  read  a  part  of 
this  letter  to  Lillyston ;  and,  with  his  own 
comments,  it  ran  thus: — 

"  Lady  Vinsear  desires  me  to  say " 
(Hem  !  I  doubt  that  very  much)  "that  the 
rudeness  of  those  two  little  boys,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  great  immorality  and  im- 
piety" (I  say,  that's  coming  it  rather 
strong),  "is  such  as  to  reflect  great  dis- 
credit on  the  influences  to  which  they  have 
been  lately " 

"  By  Jove  !  this  is  too  bad,"  said  Julian, 
passionately;  "when  she  adds  inuendoes 
against  my  mother  to  her  other  malice, 
I  won't  stand  it;"  and,  without  reading 
farther,  he  tossed  the  letter  into  the  fire, 
watching  with  vindictive  eyes  its  complete 
consumption — 

"  There  goes  the  squire— revered,  illustrious  spark  ! 
And  there — no  less  illustrious — goes  the  clerk !  " 

he  said,  as  he  watched  the  little  red  streams 
flickering  out  of  the  black  paper  ashes. 
"  And  now  for  the  answer  !  Bother  the 


woman  for  plaguing  me  (for  I  know  it's 
none  of  my  aunt's  handywork)  in  the  middle 
of  trial- week." 

"  I  say,  Julian,  don't  be  too  fiery  in  your 
answer,  you  know,  for  you  really  ought  to 
appease  the  poor  old  lady.  Only  think  01 
that  impudent  little  brother  of  yours  !  I 
must  make  the  young  rogue's  acquaintance 
some  day." 

But  Julian  had  seized  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  and  wrote  to  his  aunt,  not  conde- 
scending to  notice  even  by  a  message  her 
obnoxious  amanuensis  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  AUNT— I  cannot  believe  that 
the  letter  I  received  to-day  really  emanated 
from  you,  at  least  not  in  the  language  in 
which  it  was  couched. 

"I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
('  Hoity,  toity,  how  grand  we  are  ! ')  to  attend 
to  the  foolish  trifle  to  which  your  amanuen- 
sis ('  meaning  me  ! '  screamed  the  irrepres- 
sible Sprong)  alludes  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure, 
that,  on  reflection,  you  will  not  be  inclined 
to  judge  too  hardly  a  mere  piece  of  fun 
and  thoughtless  liveliness  ;  for  that  Frankie 
meant  to  be  rude  I  don't  for  a  moment 
believe.  I  shall  only  add,  that  if  I  were  not 
convinced  that  you  can  never  have  sanc- 
tioned the  expressions  which  the  lady 
(Julian  had  first  written  '  person,'  but  altered 
it  afterwards)  who  wrote  for  you  presumed 
to  apply  to  my  brothers,  and  above  all,  to 
my  mother,  I  should  have  good  reason  to 
be  offended  ;  but  feeling  sure  that  they  are 
not  attributable  to  you,  I  pass  them  over 
with  indifference.  I  am  obliged  to  write  in 
great  haste,  so  here  I  must  conclude. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Aunt,  your  affec- 
tionate nephew,  JULIAN  HOME." 

Lady  Vinsear  was  secretly  pleased  with 
the  spirit  which  this  letter  snowed,  and  was 
not  sorry  for  the  snubbing  which  it  gave  to 
her  lady-companion  ;  but  she  determined  to 
exercise  a  little  tyranny,  and  fancied  that 
Julian  would  be  too  much  frightened  to 
resent  it.  Accustomed  to  the  legacy-hunt- 
ing spirit  of  many  parasites,  the  old  lady 
thought  that  Julian  would  be  like  the  rest, 
and  hoped  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  him  reduced 
to  submission  and  obedience,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  future  advantage ;  not  that  she 
would  exult  in  his  humiliation,  but  she  was 
glad  of  any  pretext  to  bring  the  noble  boy 
before  her  as  a  suppliant  for  her  favour. 
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Accordingly,  setting  aside  her  first  and 
better  impulses,  she  wrote  back  a  sharp 
reply,  abus:ng  Cyril  and  Frank  in  round 
and  severe  terms,  and  adding  some  bitter 
inuendoes  about  the  poverty  of  the  -family, 
and  their  supposed  expectations  at  her 
decease.  Miss  Sprong  lent  all  the  venom 
of  'her  malicious  ingenuity  to  this  precious 
performance,  which  fortunately  did  not 
reach  Julian  until  trials  were  nearly  over. 
Tired  with  excitement  and  hard  work, 
the  boy  could  511  endure  these  galling  allu- 
sions, and  wrote  back  a  short  and  fiery 
reply  :— 

"Mv  DEAR  AUNT— If  any  one  has  per- 
suaded you  that  I  am  eager  to  purchase 
your  good-will  at  any  sacrifice,  and  that,  in 
consideration  of  *  supposed  advantages ' 
hereafter  to  be  derived  from  you,  I  shall  be 
willing  to  endure  unkindly  language  or 
groundless  insinuations  about  my  other 
relatives— then  they  have  very  seriously 
misled  you  as  to  my  true  character.  This  is 
really  the  only  reply  of  which  your  letter 
admits.  I  shall  always  be  ready,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  bestow  on  you  such  respect  and 
affection  as  your  relationship  demands  and 
your  own  kindness  may  elicit,  but  I  would 
scorn  to  win  your  favour  at  the  expense  of 
a  subservience  at  once  ungenerous  and  un- 
just. 

"  Believe  me  to  remain  your  affectionate 
nephew,  JULIAN  HOME." 

This  letter  decided  the  matter.  Lady 
Vinsear  wrote  back,  that  as  he  obviously 
cared  nothing  about  her,  and  did  not  even 
treat  her  with  ordinary  deference,  she  had 
that  day  altered  her  will.  Poor  old  lady ! 
Julian's  angry  letter  cost  her  many  a  pang  ; 
and  that  night,  as  she  sat  in  her  bedroom 
by  her  lonely  hearth,  and  thought  over  her 
dead  brother  and  this  gallant  high-souled 
boy  of  his,  the  tears  coursed  each  other 
down  her  furrowed  cheeks,  and  she  could 
get  no  rest.  At  last  she  had  taken  her 
desk,  and,  with  trembling  hands,  written— 

"DEAREST  JULIAN  —  Forgive  an  old 
woman's  whim,  and  come  to  me  and  com- 
fort my  old  age.  All  I  have  is  yours,  Julian  ; 
and  I  love  you,  though  I  wrote  to  you  so 
bitterly.— Your  loving  aunt, 

"  CAROLINE  VINSEAR." 

But  when  morning  came,  Sprong  resumed 
her  ascendency,  and  by  raking  up  and  blow- 
in?  the  cooled  embers  of  her  patroness' 


wrath,  succeeded  once  more  in  fanning  them 
to  the  old  red  heat,  after  which  she  poured 
vinegar  upon  them,  and  they  exploded  in  the 
pungent  fumes  of  the  note  which  told  our 
hero  that  he  was  not  to  hope  for  the  future  to 
be  one  day  owner  of  a  handsome  fortune. 

Of  course,  at  first  he  was  a  little  down- 
cast ;  and  in  talking  to  Lillyston,  compared 
himself  to  Gautier  sans  avoir,  and  "Wilfred 
the  disinherited." 

"  Never  mind,  Julian  ;  it  matters  very  little 
to  you?  said  Lillyston  proudly. 

"Anyhow  I  must  have  no  more  fits  of 
idleness,"  answered  Julian. 

And  indeed  the  only  pain  it  caused  him 
arose  from  the  now  necessary  decision  that 
he  must  go  to  St.  Werner's  College  as  a  sizar^ 
or  not  at  all.  But  for  all  that  he  went  home 
with  a  light  heart,  and  had  once  more  gained 
the  proud  distinction  of  head-remove — one 
for  which,  at  that  time,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  exchanged  the  pros- 
pect of  a  rich  inheritance. 

And  the  misfortune  proved  an  advantage 
to  Cyril  too,  as  we  shall  see. 

"  So  here's  the  little  rogue  who  has  lost  me 
three  thousand  a  year,"  said  Julian  laugh- 
ingly, when  he  got  home,  and  took  Cyril  on 
his  knee  by  the  fireside  after  dinner.  The 
next  moment  he  was  very  sorry  he  had  said 
it,  for  Cyril  hung  his  head,  and  seemed  quite 
disconcerted  ;  but  his  brother  laughed  away 
his  sorrow,  as  he  thought,  and  no  further 
allusion  to  the  subject  was  made. 

But  that  night,  as  Julian  looked  into  his 
brother's  bedroom  before  he  went  to  bed,  he 
found  Cyril  crying,  and  his  pillow  wet  with 
tears. 

"Cyril,  what's  the  matter,  my  boy? — 
you're  not  ill,  are  you  ?" 

Cyril  sat  up,  his  eyes  still  swimming,  and 
threw  his  arms  round  his  brother's  neck. 
"  I've  ruined  you,  Julian,"  he  said. 

"  My  dear  child,  what  nonsense  !  Nay, 
my  foolish  little  fellow,"  answered  Julian, 
"this  is  really  a  mistake  of  yours.  Aunt 
Vinsear  was  angry  with  me  for  my  letters, 
— not  with  you.  Don't  cry  so,  Cyril,  for 
I  really  don't  care  a  rush  about  it  ;  but  I 
shall  care  if  it  vexes  you.  But  shall  I  tell 
you  why  you  ought  to  know  of  it,  Cyril  ? " 

"Why?" 

"Because,  my  boy,  it  affects  you  too. 
You  know,  Cyril,  that  we  are  very  poor  now. 
Well,  you  see  we  shall  have  to  support  our- 
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selves  hereafter,  and  mother  and  Violet 
depend  on  us ;  so  you  must  work  hard, 
Cyril,  will  you  ?  and  don't  be  idle  at  Marl- 
borough,  as  I'm  afraid  you  have  been.  Eh, 
my  boy?" 

The  boy  promised  faithfully,  and  per- 
formed the  promise  well  in  after-days  ;  but 
that  night  Julian  did  not  leave  him  until 
he  was  fast  asleep. 

We  shall  tell  only  one  more  scene  of 
Julian's  Harton  life,  and  that  very  briefly. 

It  is  a  glorious  summer  afternoon  ;  four 
o'clock  bell  is  just  over,  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  a  few  minutes  the  Examiner  (an  old 
Hartonian  and  senior  classic)  will  read  out 
the  list  which  shall  give  the  result  of  many 
weeks'  hard  work.  The  Newry  scholarship 
is  to  be  announced  at  the  same  time  : 
Bruce  and  Home  are  the  favourite  names. 

A  crowd  of  boys  throng  round  the  steps, 
but  Julian  is  not  among  them  ;  he  is  leaning 
over  the  rails  of  the  churchyard,  under  the 
elm-trees  by  Peachey's  tomb,  filled  with  a 
trembling  and  almost  sickening  anxiety. 
Bruce,  confidentof  victory,  is  playing  racquets 
just  below  the  school-yard. 

The  Examiner  suddenly  appears  from 
the  speech-room  door.  There  is  a  breath- 
less silence  while  he  reads  the  list,  and  then 
announces,  in  an  emphatic  voice — 

"  The  Newry  scholarship  is  adjudged  to 
Julian  Home ! " 

Off  darts  Lillyston,  bounds  up  the  hill 
into  the  churchyard,  and  has  informed  the 
happy  Julian  of  his  good  fortune  long  before 
the  "three  cheers  for  the  Examiner,"  and 
"  three  cheers  for  Home,';  have  died  away. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

SAINT  WERNER'S. 

"So  soon  the  boy,  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man, 
Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran." 

ROGERS'  Human  Life. 

THE  last  day  at  Harton  came  ;  the  las 
chapel-service  in  that  fair  school  fabric  ;  the 
last  sermon,  "  Arise,  let  us  go  hence  "  ;  the 
last  look  at  the  churchyard  and  the  fourth 
form  room;  the  last  "Speedier,"  and 
delivering  up  of  the  monitors'  keys;  the 
last  farewells  to  Mr.  Garden  and  the  othe: 
masters,  and  the  Doctor,  and  their  school 
fellows  and  fags  ;  and  then  with  swelling 


hearts  Julian  and  Lillyston  got  into  the 
pecial  train,  thronged  with  its  laughing  and 
noisy  passengers,  and  during  the  twenty 
minutes  which  were  occupied  by  their  tran- 
sit to  London,  were  filled  with  the  melan- 
choly thought  that  the  days  of  boyhood  were 
over  for  ever. 

"  Good-bye,  Lillyston,"  said  Julian — 

'  To-morrow,  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 

"  Good-bye,  Julian.  We  shall  meet  next 
at  St.  Werner's." 

"  Mind  you  write  meanwhile." 

"  All  right.  You  shall  hear  in  a  week- 
Good-bye."  And  Lillyston  nodded  from 
the  cab  window  his  last  farewell  to  Julian 
Home,  the  Harton  boy. 

But  if  there  were  partings,  what  glorious 
meetings  there  were  too,  during  those 
twenty-four  hours  !  Ah  !  they  must  be  felt, 
not  written  of :  but  I  am  sure  that  no  family 
felt  a  keener  joy  that  day  than  Julian's 
mother,  and  sister,  and  brothers,  when  they 
saw  him  again,  and  learnt  with  pride  that 
he  had  won  a  scholarship  of  ^100  a  year  ; 
even  Will  and  Mary,  the  faithful  servants, 
seemed,  when  they  heard  it,  to  look  up  to 
their  young  master  with  even  more  honour 
than  before. 

Bruce  spent  the  first  part  of  his  holidays 
in  shooting,  and  the  latter  weeks  in  all  the 
gaieties  of  a  wealthy  London  family.  He 
was  naturally  self-indulgent,  and  as  no  one 
urged  him  to  make  good  use  of  his  time, 
he  devoted  it  to  every  possible  amusement 
which  riches  could  procure.  Both  he  and 
his  parents  had  a  boundless  belief  in  his 
natural  abilities,  and  these,  he  thought, 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  gain  him  such 
honours  as  should  be  a  graceful  addition  to 
the  public  reputation  which  he  intended  to 
win.  A  week  or  two  before  the  Camford 
term  commenced  he  engaged  some  splendid 
lodgings,  the  most  expensive  which  he 
heard  of,  and,  turning  out  the  furniture 
which  was  usually  let  with  them,  gave  an 
almost  unlimited  order  to  a  fashionable 
upholsterer  to  see  them  fitted  out  with  due 
luxury  and  taste.  When  he  came  up  as  a 
freshman,  which  he  deferred  doing  until 
the  last  possible  moment,  he  was  himself 
amazed  to  see  how  literally  his  orders  had 
been  obeyed.  The  rooms  were  refulgent 
with  splendour :  glossy  tables,  velvet- 
cushioned  chairs,  Turkey  carpets,  rich 
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curtains,  and  an  abundance  of  mirrors, 
made  them,  as  the  tradesman  remarked, 
"  fit  for  a  lord  "  ;  and  Bruce  took  possession, 
with  no  little  pride  and  self-satisfaction  at 
finding  himself  his  own  master  in  so  brilliant 
an  abode. 

Meanwhile,  the  holidays  had  passed  by 
with  Julian  very  differently,  but  very  happily. 
Without  tiring  himself,  or  harassing  his 
attention  by  study,  he  made  a  rule  of 
devoting  to  work  some  portion  at  least  of 
every  day.  Long  strolls  with  his  mother 
and  sister  in  the  bright  summer  evenings, 
bathes  and  boating  excursions  with  Cyril 
and  Frank,  and  happy  lonely  rambles  on 
the  beach,  kept  him  in  health  and  spirits, 
and  he  looked  forward  with  eager  ambition 
to  the  arena  which  he  was  so  soon  to  enter. 
"The  Harton  boys  have  gone  back  by 
this  time,  haven't  they?"  asked  Violet,  as 
she  sate  with  her  mother  and  brother  on 
the  lawn  one  afternoon.  "  Don't  you  wish 
you  were  there  again  with  them,  Julian  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Julian,  "  I  wouldn't  exchange 
*  St.  Werner's  man,'  even  for  *  Harton  boy.' " 
"  How  soon  shall  you  have  to  go  up  to 
St.  Werner's  ? "  said  Mrs.  Home. 

"  On  October  1 5th  ;  in  about  a  fortnight's 
time.  I  mean  to  go  up  a  day  or  two  before- 
hand to  get  settled.  You  and  Violet  must 
come  with  me,  mother." 

"  But  is  that  usual  ?  won't  you  get  laughed 
at  as  though  you  were  coming  up  under 
female  escort  ? "  asked  Violet. 

"  Pooh  !  you  don't  suppose  I  care  for  that," 
said  Julian,  "  even  supposing  it  were  likely 

to   be    true;   besides "      He   said  no 

more,  but  his  proud  look  at  his  sister's  face 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  expected  rather  to 
be  envied  than  laughed  at. 

Accordingly,  they  went  up  together,  and 
as  the  train  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Camford,  all  three  grew  silent  and  thought- 
ful. They  were  rightly  conscious  that  on 
the  years  to  be  spent  in  college  life  de- 
pended no  small  part  of  Julian's  future 
happiness  and  prosperity.  Three  years  at 
least  would  be  spent  there ;  years  wealthy 
with  all  blessing,  or  prolific  of  evil  and 
regret. 

It  was  night  when  they  arrived,  and  in 
the  dimly  -  lighted  streets  there  was  not 
enough  visible  to  gratify  Julian's  eager 
curiosity.  The  omnibus  was  crowded  with 
undergraduates,  who  were  chiefly  freshmen, 


but  apparently  anxious  to  seem  very  much 
at  home.  At  the  station  the  piles  of  luggage 
seemed  interminable,  and  Mrs.  Home  and 
Violet  were  not  sorry  to  escape  from  the 
unusual  confusion  to  the  quiet  of  their 
hotel. 

Next  morning,  directly  after  an  impatient 
breakfast,  Julian  started  to  call  on  his  tutor. 

"Which  is  the  way  to  St.  Werner's 
College  ? "  he  asked  of  the  waiter. 

"  Straight  along,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  and 
off  he  started  down  King's  Parade.  In  his 
hurry  to  make  the  first  acquaintance  with 
his  new  college,  Julian  hardly  stopped  to 
admire  the  smooth  green  quadrangle  and 
lofty  turrets  of  King  Henry's  College,  or 
St.  Mary's,  or  the  Senate  House  and  Library, 
but  strode  on  to  the  gate  of  St.  Werner's. 
Entering,  he  gazed  eagerly  at  the  famous 
great  court,  with  its  chapel,  hall,  fountain, 
and  Master's  lodge ;  and  then  made  his 
way  through  the  cloisters  of  Warwick's 
Court  to  his  tutor's  rooms. 

On  entering,  he  found  himself  in  a  room 
luxuriously  furnished  and  full  of  books.  In 
a  large  arm-chair  before  the  fire  sate  a 
clergyman,  whom  Julian  at  once  conjectured 
to  be  Mr.  Grayson,  the  tutor  on  whose 
"  side "  he  was  entered.  He  was  a  tall, 
grave-looking  man,  of  about  forty,  and  rose 
to  greet  his  pupil  with  a  dignified  stare. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  ?     I  did  not 

quite  catch  the  name." 

"Home,  sir,"  said  Julian,  advancing  to 
shake  hands  in  a  cordial  and  confiding 
manner ;  but  the  tutor  contented  himself 
with  a  very  cold  shake,  and  seemed  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed. 

Julian  was  burning  with  curiosity  and 
eagerness.  He  longed  to  ask  a  hundred 
questions ;  at  such  a  moment — a  moment 
when  he  first  felt  how  completely  he  had 
passed  over  the  boundary  which  divides 
boyhood  from  manhood,  he  yearned  for 
a  word  of  advice,  of  encouragement,  of 
sympathy.  He  expected,  at  least,  some- 
thing which  should  resemble  a  welcome,  or 
a  direction  what  to  do.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  however,  came.  While  Julian  was 
awaiting  some  remark,  the  tutor  shuffled, 
hemmed,  and  looked  ill  at  ease,  as  though 
at  a  loss  how  to  begin  the  conversation. 

At  last  Julian,  in  despair,  asked,  "  Where- 
abouts are  my  rooms,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  porter  will  show   you ;  you'll 
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find  no  difficulty  about  them,"  said  the 
tutor. 

"  Have  you  anything  farther  to  ask  me, 
Mr.  Home  ? J;  he  inquired,  after  another 
little  pause. 

"  Nothing  whatever,  sir,"  said  Julian,  a 
little  indignantly,  for  he  began  to  feel  much 
like  what  a  volcano  may  be  supposed  to  do 
when  its  crater  is  filled  with  snow.  "  Have 
you  anything  to  tell  me,  sir  ?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Home.  I  hope  you'll— that  is 
• — I  hope — good  morning,"  he  said,  as  Julian, 
to  relieve  him  from  an  unprofitable  common- 
place, backed  towards  the  door. 

"Humph,"  thought  Julian.  "What  an 
icicle  ;  not  much  good  to  be  got  out  of  that 
quarter.  An  intolerably  cold  reception. 
It's  odd,  too,  for  the  man  must  have  heard 
all  about  me  from  Mr.  Garden." 

As  we  shall  have  very  little  to  do  with  Mr. 
Grayson,  we  may  here  allow  him  a  cordial 
word  of  apology.  What  was  to  Julian  the 
commencement  of  an  epoch  was,  be  it  re- 
membered, to  the  tutor  a  commonplace  and 
almost  everyday  event.  The  whole  of  that 
week  he  had  been  occupied  in  receiving 
visits  from  "  the  early  fathers,"  who  came  up 
in  charge  of  their  sons,  and  all  of  whom 
seemed  to  expect  that  he  would  show  the 
liveliest  and  tenderest  interest  in  their  re- 
spective prodigies.  Other  freshmen  had 
visited  him  unaccompanied,  and  some  of 
them  seemed  rather  inclined  to  patronise 
him  than  otherwise.  He  was  a  shy  man, 
and  always  had  a  painful  suspicion  at  heart 
that  people  were  laughing  at  him.  Having 
lived  the  life  of  a  student,  he  had  never  ac- 
quired the  polished  ease  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  had  a  nervous  dread  of  strangers. 
His  manners  were  but  an  icy  shield  of  self- 
defence  against  ridicule,  and  they  suited  his 
somewhat  sensitive  dignity.  He  persuaded 
himself,  too,  that  the  "  men "  on  his  side 
were  "  men "  in  years  and  discretion,  as 
well  as  name,  and  that  they  must  stand  or 
fall  unaided,  since  the  years  of  boyish 
discipline  and  school  constraint  were  gone 
by.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  a  word 
spoken  in  due  season  might  be  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  many  of  his  charge.  Being 
a  man  of  slow  sensibilities,  he  could  not 
sympathise  with  the  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment of  youths  like  Julian,  nor  did  he  ever 
single  out  one  of  his  pupils  either  for  par- 
tiality or  dislike.  Yet  he  was  thoroughly 


kind-hearted,  and  many  remembered  hi3 
good  deeds  with  generous  gratitude.  Nor 
was  he  wholly  wrong  in  his  theory  that  a 
tutor  often  does  as  much  harm  by  meddling 
interference  as  he  does  by  distance  and 
neglect. 

When  a  boy  goes  to  college,  eager,  quick, 
impetuous,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his 
course,  he  is  generally  filled  with  noble  re- 
solutions and  elevating  thoughts.  There  is 
a  touch  of  flame  and  of  romance  in  his  dis- 
position ;  he  feels  himself  to  be  the  member 
of  a  brotherhood,  and  longs  to  be  a  distin- 
guished and  worthy  one  ;  he  is  anxious  for 
all  that  is  grand  and  right,  and  yearns  for  a 
little  sympathy  to  support  his  determination 
and  enliven  his  hopes.  Some  there  may  be 
so  dull  and  sensual,  so  swallowed  up  in 
selfishness  and  conceit,  so  chill  to  every 
generous  sentiment,  and  callous  to  every 
stirring  impulse,  that  they  experience  none 
of  this  ;  their  sole  aim  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  succeed,  or  on  the  other,  to  amuse  and 
gratify  themselves,  to  cultivate  all  their 
animal  propensities,  and  drown  in  the  mud- 
honey  of  premature  independence  the  last 
relics  of  their  childish  aspirations.  With 
men  like  this,  to  dress  showily,  to  drive 
tandem  and  give  champagne  breakfasts, 
comes  as  a  matter  of  course ;  while  their 
supremest  delight  is  to  wander  back  to  their 
old  school,  in  "fawn-coloured  dittos,"  and 
with  a  cigar  in  their  mouths,  to  show  their 
superiority  to  all  sense  of  decency  and  good 
taste.  But  these  are  the  rare  exceptions. 
However  much  they  may  conceal  their  own 
emotions,  however  dead,  and  cynical,  and 
contemptible  they  may  grow  in  after-days, 
there  are  few  men  of  ordinary  uprightness 
who  do  not  feel  a  thrill  of  genuine  enthu- 
siasm when  they  first  enter  •  the  walls  of 
their  college,  and  who  will  not  own  it  without 
a  blush. 

Now  Julian  was  an  enthusiast  by  nature 
and  temperament ;  all  the  sentiments  which 
we  have  been  describing  he  felt  with  more 
than  ordinary  intensity.  It  gave  a  grandeur 
to  his  hopes,  and  a  distinct  sense  of  en- 
nobling pleasure,  to  remember  that  he  was 
treading  the  courts  which  generations  of 
the  good  and  wise  had  trodden  before  him, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  the  torch  which 
they  had  handed  down  to  him.  Their 
memory  still  lingered  there,  and  he  trusted 
that  his  name  too  might  in  after-days  be  not 
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wholly  UnrememberecL  At  least  he  would 
strive,  with  a  godlike  energy,  to  fail  in  no 
duty,  and  to  leave  no  effort  unfulfilled.  1  f 
he  viewed  his  coming  life  too  much  in  its 
poetical  aspect,  at  least  his  glowing  aspira- 
tions and  golden  dreams  were  tempered 
with  a  deep  humility  and  a  childlike  faith. 

After  fuming  a  little  at  the  cool  reception 
which  his  tutor  had  given  him,  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  court,  thinking  of  his  posi- 
tion and  his  intentions  —  of  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future— until  proud  tears 
glistened  in  his  eyes.  It  was  clear  to  him 
that  now  he  would  have  to  stand  alone  amid 
life's  trials,  and  alone  face  life's  temptations. 
And  he  was  ready  for  the  struggle.  With 
God's  help  he  would  not  miss  the  meaning 
of  his  life,  but  take  the  tide  of  opportunity 
while  it  was  at  the  flood. 

Before  rejoining  his  mother,  he  deter- 
mined to  call  on  one  of  the  junior  Fellows, 
the  only  one  with  whom  he  had  any  acquaint- 
ance, the  Rev.  N.  Admer.  He  only  knew 
him  from  a  casual  introduction  ;  but  Mr. 
Admer  had  asked  him  to  call  on  his  arrival 
at  St.  Werner's,  and  Julian  hoped  both  to 
get  some  information  from  him  to  dissipate 
the  painful  feeling  of  strangeness  and 
novelty,  and  also  partially  to  do  away  with 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Gray  son's  coldness. 

Although  it  was  now  past  ten  in  the 
morning,  he  found  Mr.  Admer  only  just 
beginning  breakfast,  and  looking  tired  and 
lazy.  He  was  received  with  a  patronising 
and  supercilious  tone,  and  the  Fellow  not 
only  went  on  with  his  breakfast,  but  occa- 
sionally glanced  at  a  newspaper  while  he 
talked.  Not  that  Mr.  Admer  at  all  meant 
to  be  unkind  or  rude,  but  he  hated  enthu- 
siasm in  every  shape  ;  he  did  not  believe 
in  it,  and  it  wearied  him  :  hence  freshmen 
during  their  first  few  days  were  his  pro- 
found abhorrence. 

After  a  few  commonplace  remarks,  Julian 
ventured  on  a  question  or  two  as  to  the 
purchases  which  he  would  immediately  re- 
quire, the  hours  of  lecture  and  hall,  and  the 
thousand-and-one  trifles  of  which  a  new- 
comer is  necessarily  ignorant.  Mr.  Admer 
seemed  to  think  this  a  great  bore,  and 
answered  languidly  enough,  advising  Julian 
not  to  be  "  more  fresh  "  than  he  could  help. 
It  requires  very  small  self-denial  to  make 
a  person  at  home  by  supplying  him  with  a 
little  information  j  but  small  as  the  effort 


would  have  been,  it  was  greater  than  the 
Rev.  N,  Admer  could  afford  to  make,  and 
his  answers  were  so  little  encouraging  that 
Julian,  making  ample  allowance  for  the 
listless  condition  of  the  young  Fellow,  re- 
lapsed into  silence. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  St.  Werner's  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Admer,  taking  the  initiative,  with 
a  yawn. 

Julian's  face  lighted  up.  "  Think  of  it ! 
I  feel  uncommonly  proud  already  of  being 
a  St.  Werner's  man." 

"  Genius  loci,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
eh?" 

The  sneering  way  in  which  this  was  said 
left  room  for  no  reply,  so  Mr.  Admer  con- 
tinued— 

"  Ah  !  you'll  soon  find  all  that  sort  of 
twaddle  wear  off." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Julian. 

"  Of  course  you  intend  to  be  senior  classic, 
or  senior  wrangler,  or  something  of  that 
sort?" 

"  I  expect  simply  nothing ;  but  if  I  were 
inclined  to  soar,  one  might  have  a  still 
higher  ambition  than  that." 

"  Oh,  I  see  ;  an  embryo  Newton, — all 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  didn't  mean  quite  '  all  that  sort  of 
thing,'  since  you  seem  fond  of  the  phrase," 
said  Julian  ;  "  but  really  I  think  my  aspira- 
tions, whatever  they  are,  would  only  tire 
you.  Good  morning." 

"Good  morning,"  said  Mr.  Admer,  nod- 
ding. "  We  don't  shake  hands  up  here.  I 
shall  come  and  call  on  you  soon." 

"  The  later  the  better,"  thought  Julian,  as 
he  descended  the  narrow  stairs.  "Good 
heavens  !  is  that  a  fair  specimen  of  a  don,  I 
wonder.  If  so,  I  shall  certainly  confine  my 
acquaintance  to  the  undergraduates." 

No,  Julian,  not  a  fair  specimen  of  a  don 
altogether,  but  in  some  of  his  aspects  a  fair 
specimen  of  a  certain  class  of  university  men 
who  profess  to  admire  nothing,  hope  for 
nothing,  love  nothing;  who  think  warmth 
of  heart  a  folly,  and  sentiment  a  crime  ;  who 
would  not  display  an  interest  in  anything 
more  important  than  a  boat-race  or  a  game 
of  bowls,  to  save  their  lives  ;  who  are  very 
fond  of  the  phrase, "  all  that  sort  of  nonsense," 
to  express  everything  that  rises  above  the 
dead  level  of  their  own  dead  mediocrity  in 
intelligence  and  life.  If  you  would  not 
grovel  in  spirit ;  if  you  would  not  lose  every 
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tear  that  sparkles,  and  every  word  that 
burns ;  if  you  would  not  ossify  the  very 
power  of  passion  ;  if  you  would  not  turn 
your  soul  into  a  mass  of  shapeless  lead, 
avoid  those  despicable  cynics,  who  never 
leave  their  discussion  of  the  merits  of  beer, 
or  the  powers  of  stroke-oars,  unless  it  be  to 
carp  at  acknowledged  eminence,  and  jeer 
at  genuine  emotion.  How  often  in  such 
company  have  I  seen  men  relapse  into 
stupid  silence  because,  if  they  ventured  on 
any  expression  of  lively  interest,  one  of  the 
throng,  amid  the  scornful  indifference  of  the 
rest,  would  give  the  only  acknowledgment 
of  his  remark  by  taking  the  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth  to  give  vent  to  a  low  guttural 
laugh. 

After  this  it  was  lucky  for  Julian  that  he 
had  brought  his  mother  and  sister  with  him, 
and  that  a  moment  after  leaving  Mr.  Admer 
he  caught  sight  of  Hugh  Lillyston.  With  a 
joyful  expression  of  surprise  they  grasped 
each  other's  hands,  and  interchanged  so 
friendly  a  greeting  that  Julian  in  an  instant 
had  scattered  to  the  winds  the  gloomy 
impression  which  was  beginning  to  creep 
over  him. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here,  Hugh  ?" 

"  I  came  yesterday.  Have  you  seen  your 
rooms  yet  ? " 

"  No ;  I  am  just  going  to  look  for 
them." 

"  Well,  come  along ;  I  know  where  they 
are." 

"  But  stop,"  said  Julian,  "  I  must  go  to  the 
Eagle  first  for  my  people.  They'll  be  ex- 
pecting me." 

"  Really.  So  Mrs.  Home's  here  ? "  asked 
Lillyston. 

"Yes,  and  my  sister.  If  you've  nothing 
to  do,  come  and  be  introduced." 

"  How  immensely  jolly !  I  wish  my 
mother  and  sister  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
come  with  me,  I  know." 

They  went  to  the  hotel,  and  Lillyston  was 
able  to  gratify  the  curiosity  he  had  long  felt 
to  see  his  friend's  relations. 

"  Whom  do  you  think  I've  brought  back 
with  me,  mother  ?  guess,"  said  Julian,  as  he 
entered  the  room  beaming  with  pleasure. 
"  Here,  Hugh,  come  along.  My  mother— 
my  sister — Mr.  Lillyston." 

"  What !  is  this  the  Mr.  Lillyston  of  whom 
we've  heard  so  much  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Home, 
with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  while 


Violet  looked  up  with  a  quick  glance  of 
curiosity  and  pleasure. 

"No  other,"  said  Hugh,  laughing ;  "and 
really  I  feel  as  if  I  were  an  old  friend 
already." 

"  You  are  so,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Home,  "and  I  hope  we  shall  often  meet 
now."  Lillyston  hoped  the  same  as  he 
looked  at  Violet. 

It  was  arranged  that  they  should  all  four 
go  at  once  to  Julian's  rooms,  and  help  in 
the  grand  operation  of  unpacking.  The 
rooms  were  very  pleasant  attics  in  the 
great  court,  looking  out  on  the  Fellows' 
bowling-green,  and  the  river  flowing  beyond 
it.  The  furniture,  most  of  which  Julian  was 
going  to  take  from  the  previous  possessor, 
was  neat  and  comfortable,  and  when  the 
book-shelves  began  to  glitter  with  his  Harton 
prizes  and  gift-books,  Julian  was  delighted 
beyond  measure  with  the  appearance  of  his 
new  home. 

For  some  hours  the  unpacking  continued 
vigorously,  only  interrupted  by  an  excursion 
for  lunch  to  the  hotel,  since  Julian  had  as 
yet  purchased  no  plates  and  received  no 
commons. 

On  their  return  they  found  an  old  lady 
in  the  room— 

1 '  A  charred  and  wrinkled  piece  of  womanhood  ;  " 
who,  in  a  voice  like  the  grating  of  a  blunt 
saw,  informed  Julian  that  she  was  to  be 
his  bed-maker,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
intended  "to  tea"  in  his  rooms  that  even- 
ing. (The  verb  "to  tea"  is  the  property 
of  bed-makers,  and,  with  beautiful  elasticity, 
it  even  admits  of  a  perfect  tense— as  "  have 
you  tea'd  ? ") 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Julian  ;  "  lay  the 
table  for  four  this  evening  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  get  me  some  bread  and  butter.  You'll 
stay,  Hugh,  won't  you?" 

"  I  should  like  to,  very  much.     But 

Won't  it  be  your  last  evening  with   your 
mother  and  Miss  Home?" 

"  Yes ;  but  never  mind  that." 

Lillyston  shook  his  head,  and  bidding 
the  ladies  a  warm  good-bye,  left  them  to 
enjoy  with  Julian  his  first  quiet  evening  in 
St.  Werner's,  Camford. 

"  I  must  hang  my  pictures  before  you  go, 
Violet.  I  shall  want  your  advice." 

"Well,  let  me  see,"  said  Violet.  "The 
water-colour  likenesses  of  Cyril  and  Frankie 
ought  to  go  here,  one  on  each  side  of  Mr, 
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Vere ;  at  least,  I  suppose  you  mean  to  put 
Mr.  Vere  in  the  place  of  honour  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Julian ;  "  every 
time  I  look  on  that  noble  face,  so  full  of 
strength  and  love,  and  so  marked  with 
those  '  divine  hieroglyphics  of  sorrow,'  I 
shall  learn  fresh  lessons  of  endurance  and 
wisdom." 

"  People  will  certainly  call  you  a  heretic 
if  you  do,"  laughed  Violet. 

"  People  ! "  said  Julian  scornfully — 

11  'Of  whom  to  be  dispraised  were  no  small 
praise ; ' 

Let  them  yelp." 

Mr.  Vere  was  an  eminent  clergyman,  who 
had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Home 
before  his  death.  Julian  had  not  only  heard 
him  preach,  and  met  him  occasionally  ;  but 
he  had  read  some  of  his  works,  and  had 
received  from  him  so  much  sympathising 
kindness  and  intellectual  aid,  that  he 
regarded  him  with  a  love  and  reverence 
little  short  of  devotion — as  a  man  distin- 
guished above  all  others  for  his  gentleness, 
his  eloquence,  his  honesty,  his  learning, 
and  his  love.  This  likeness  had  belonged 
to  Mr.  Home,  and  Julian  had  asked  leave 
to  carry  it  with  him  whenever  he  should  go 
to  the  university. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  the  place  of  honour  for 
Mr.  Vere.  But  where  shall  I  put  the  Fra 
Angelico?" 

"  Dear  old  Beato,"  said  Violet ;  "  put  him 
opposite  the  door,  that  his  'dream  of  fair 
colours '  may  attract  the  eyes  of  every  one 
who  enters  the  room." 

"  Yes  ;  I  do  think  this  would  touch  even 
the  soul  of  a  bed-maker  or  a  gyp,"  said 
Julian. 

So  they  hung  it,  in  a  good  light,  directly 
facing  the  door.  It  was  a  chromo-lithograph 
of  Angelico's  Frankfort  picture,  and  was 
very  pleasant  to  look  at  as  a  mere  effect  of 
colour  from  the  predominance  of  blue  and 
gold.  It  had  always  been  a  favourite  with 
Julian  ;  it  could  not  but  be  a  favourite  with 
any  man  of  pure  taste  or  refined  sentiments. 
Exactly  in  the  centre,  under  a  baldaccino, 
with  a  roof  of  blue  and  gold,  sits  the  Virgin, 
her  tresses  hidden,  but  her  fair,  holy,  tender 
face  visible  under  the  graceful  and  ex- 
quisitely symmetrical  folds  of  her  falling 
robe  of  pale  blue,  which  is  edged  with  a 
thin  golden  broidery,  and  clasped  by  a  gem 


over  her  bosom.  In  her  arms  is  the  Holy 
Child,  the  figure  infantine  with  the  first 
flaxen  hair,  but  the  face  full  of  mystery  and 
love.  On  either  side,  round  the  steps  of 
the  throne,  is  a  crown  of  quiring  angels, 
six  on  either  side,  each  corresponding  to 
each,  all  with  their  glorious  faces  turned 
towards  the  Virgin  and  Child,  each  in  a 
different  altitude  of  awe  and  worship,  with 
white  hands  uplifted  and  intertwined,  and 
lambent  flames  over  their  foreheads,  sym- 
bolising the  fervour  of  love,  and  shedding 
a  roseate  glow  over  their  star-like  nimbuses 
and  waving  curls.  Each  of  their  glories  is 
golden,  and  pierced  with  small  flower-like 
dots,  except  that  of  the  Infant  Savour, 
whose  golden  halo  is  broken  by  the  red 
lines  of  a  cross.  The  whole  is  on  a  golden 
ground,  which  admirably  throws  out  the 
radiant  and  mingled  colours  of  the  dove- 
like  angelic  wings.  No  one  could  look 
thoughtfully  at  the  picture  without  a  feeling 
of  deep  devotion,  and  without  a  reverence 
for  the  great  and  holy  painter  who  painted 
only  for  God's  glory,  who  refused  all  praise 
as  due  only  to  the  subjects  which  he  chose, 
and  who  rightly  attributed  to  inspiration 
his  power  of  seeing  and  of  representing  the 
spiritual  beauty  of  these  young,  unfading, 
seraphic  faces  that  reflect  for  ever  the 
emerald  of  the  rainbow  and  the  sunlight  of 
the  throne. 

"The  Ribera  will  be  a  capital  pendant 
to  the  Fra  Angelico;  won't  it,  Vi?"  said 
Julian,  driving  a  nail  into  the  wall  on  the 
other  side  of  the  window. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Home  ;  "  there  is  some- 
thing suggestive  in  the  face  and  attitude  of 
the  bienheureuse  pecheresse?  The  picture 
—  a  fine  engraving  of  Spagnoletto's  chef 
cfcetivre—  represented  St.  Mary  of  Egypt 
kneeling  in  an  attitude  of  rapt  devotion 
beside  her  own  open  grave,  while  over  her 
fair  shoulders,  and  rippling  down  to  her 
bare  feet,  stream  the  long  dishevelled 
tresses  of  her  dark  hair,  touched  into  a 
golden  gleam  where  the  light  falls  on  it, 
and  veiling  her  whole  form  in  its  soft 
drapery,  while  an  angel  clothes  her  in  the 
pure  raiment,  bathed  in  the  blood 

"  Which  hath  this  might — 
That,  being  red,  it  dyes  red  soules  to  white." 

"And  where  shall  we  hang  this?"  said 
Julian,  taking  up  a  photograph  of  Van 
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Dyck's  great  painting  of  Jacob's  Dream. 
The  Hebrew  boy  is  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
and  his  long,  dark  curls,  falling  off  his  fore- 
head, mingle  with  the  rich  foliage  of  the 
surrounding  plants,  fanned  by  the  waving 
of  mysterious  wings.  A  cherub  is  lightly 
raising  the  embroidered  cap  that  partially 
shades  his  face ;  and  at  his  feet,  blessing 
him  with  uplifted  hand,  stands  a  majestic 
angel,  on  whose  flowing  robes  of  white 
gleams  a  celestial  radiance  from  the  vista, 
alight  with  heavenly  faces,  that  opens  over 
his  head.  A  happy  and  holy  slumber  seems 
to  breathe  from  the  lad's  countenance,  and 
yet  you  can  tell  that  the  light  of  dreams 
has  dawned  under  his  "closed  eye-lids," 
and  that  the  inward  eye  has  caught  full  sight 
of  that  Beatific  Epiphany. 

"  We  must  hang  this  in  your  bed-room, 
Julian,"  said  Mrs.  Home.  "  I  shall  love  to 
think  of  you  lying  under  the  outstretched 
hand  of  this  heavenly  watcher/'3 

So  they  hung  it  there,  and  the  task  was 
over,  and  they  spent  a  happy,  happy  evening 
together.  Next  morning  Julian  accompanied 
them  to  the  train,  and  walked  back  to  the 
matriculation  examination. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

RENCONTRES. 

"A  boy — no  better — with  his  rosy  cheeks 
Angelical,  keen  eye,  courageous  look, 
And  conscious  step  of  purity  and  pride." 

WORDSWORTH'S  Prelude. 

A  PUBLIC  school  man  is  by  no  means 
lonely  when  he  first  enters  the  university. 
He  finds  many  of  his  old  school-fellows 
accompanying  him,  and  many  who  have 
gone  up  before  him,  and  he  feels  united  to 
them  all  by  a  bond  of  fellowship  which  at 
once  creates  for  him  a  circle  of  friends. 
Had  Julian  merely  kept  up  his  Harton 
acquaintances,  he  would  have  known  as 
many  Camford  men  as  were  at  all  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  society. 

But  although  with  most  or  all  of  the  Har- 
tonians  Julian  remained  on  pleasant  and 
friendly  terms,  there  were  others  whom  he 
saw  quite  as  much,  and  whose  society  he 
enjoyed  all  the  more  thoroughly  because 
their  previous  associations  and  experiences 
were  different  from  his  own.  And  on  look- 
ing back  in  after-times,  what  a  delight  it  was 
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to  remember  the  noble  hearts  which,  during 
those  years  of  college  life,  had  always  beaten 
in  unison  with  his  own.  Few  enjoyments 
were  more  keen  than  that  social  equality  and 
unconventional  intercourse  common  among 
all  undergraduates,  which  might  at  any  time 
ripen  into  an  earnest  and  invaluable  friend- 
ship, or  merely  stop  at  the  stage  of  an  agree- 
able acquaintanceship.  A  great,  and  not  the 
least  useful  portion  of  university  education 
consisted  in  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
character  and  the  many-sided  sympathies 
which  were  thus  insensibly  acquired. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  college  life, 
of  course,  a  good  deal  of  time  was  spent 
in  receiving  and  returning  the  visits  of 
acquaintances,  old  and  new.  Of  the  latter, 
there  was  one  with  whom  Julian  and  Lilly- 
ston  were  equally  charmed,  and  who  soon 
became  their  constant  companion.  His 
name  was  Kennedy,  and  Julian  first  got  to 
know  him  by  sitting  next  him  in  lecture- 
room.  His  lively  remarks,  his  keen  and 
vivid  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  the  quick  yet 
kindly  notice  he  took  of  men's  peculiarities, 
his  ardent  appreciation  of  the  books  which 
occupied  their  time,  and  the  pleasant,  rapid 
way  in  which  he  would  dash  off  a  caricature, 
soon  attracted  notice,  and  he  rapidly  became 
popular,  both  among  undergraduates  and 
dons.  He  was  known,  too,  by  the  warm 
eulogy  of  his  former  school-fellows,  who 
were  never  tired  of  singing  his  praises 
among  themselves. 

"  Splendid ! "  whispered  he  to  Julian, 
warmly,  after  Julian  had  just  finished  con- 
struing a  difficult  chorus  in  the  Agamemnon, 
which  he  had  done  with  a  spirit  and  fire 
which  even  kindled  a  spark  of  admiration 
in  the  cold  breast  of  Mr.  Grayson.  "  Splen- 
didly done,  Home  !  I  say,  how  very  reserved 
you  are.  Here  have  1  been  longing  to  know 
you  for  the  last  ten  days,  and  we  have 
hardly  got  beyond  a  nod  to  each  other  yet. 
Do  come  in  to  tea  at  my  rooms  to-night  at 
eight.  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  a  friend 
of  mine — Owen  of  Roslyn  School." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Julian.  "That 
dark-haired  fellow  is  Owen,  is  it  not  ?  I 
hear  he's  going  to  do  great  things  ! " 

"  O  yes  !  booked  for  a  Fellow  and  a 
double-first ;  so  you  ought  to  know  him, 
you  know." 

"  Silence,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Grayson, 
turning  his  stony  gaze  on  Kennedy,  whose 
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bright  face  instantly  assumed  a  demure 
expression  of  deep  attention,  while  the  light 
of  laughter  which  still  danced  in  his  eyes 
might  have  betrayed  to  a  careful  observer 
the  fact  that  the  notes  on  which  he  appeared 
to  be  so  assiduously  occupied  mainly  con- 
sisted of  replications  of  Mr.  Grayson's  placid 
physiognomy  and  Roman  nose. 

"  I've  brought  an  umbra  with  me,  Ken- 
nedy, in  the  person  of  Mr.  Lillyston,  who 
sits  next  me  at  lectures,  and  wanted  to  be 
introduced  to  you,"  said  Owen,  as  he  came 
into  Kennedy's  room  that  evening. 

"I'm  delighted,"  said  Kennedy.  "Mr. 
Lillyston,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Home." 

"  We  hardly  need  an  introduction,  Hugh, 
at  this  time  of  day  ;  do  we  ? "  said  Julian, 
laughing  ;  and  the  four  were  soon  as  much 
at  home  as  it  was  possible  for  men  to  be. 
There  was  no  lack  of  conversation.  I  think 
the  rooms  of  a  Camford  undergraduate  are 
about  the  last  place  where  conversation  ever 
flags  ;  and  when  men  like  Kennedy,  Owen, 
Julian,  and  Lillyston  meet,  it  is  perhaps 
more  genuinely  earnest  and  interesting  than 
in  any  other  time  or  place. 

The  next  day,  as  Kennedy  was  sitting  in 
Julian's  rooms,  glancing  over  the  yEschylus 
with  him,  in  strutted  Hazlet,  whom  we  have 
incidentally  mentioned  as  having  been  the 
son  of  a  widow  lady  living  at  Ildown.  He 
had  come  up  to  Camford  straight  from 
home,  and  as  he  had  only  received  a  home- 
education,  everything  was  strangely  bewild- 
ering to  him,  and  Julian  was  almost  the 
only  friend  he  knew.  Nor  was  he  likely 
to  attract  many  friends  :  his  manner  was 
strangely  self-confident,  and  his  language 
dictatorial  and  dogmatic.  In  his  mother's 
house  he  had  long  been  the  centre  of 
religious  tea-parties,  before  which  he  was 
often  called  upon  to  read  and  even  to  ex- 
pound the  Scriptures.  "At  the  tip  of  his 
subduing  tongue :'  were  a  number  of  fan- 
tastic phrases,  originally  misapplied,  and 
long  since  worn  bare  of  meaning,  and  the 
test  of  his  orthodoxy  was  the  universality 
with  which  he  could  reiterate  proofs  of 
heresy  against  every  man  of  genius,  honesty, 
and  depth— who  loved  truth  better  than 
he  loved  the  oracles  of  the  prevalent  idols. 
Hazlet  practised  the  duty  of  Christian  charity 
by  dealing  indiscriminate  condemnation 
against  all  except  those  who  belonged  to 


his  own  exclusive  and  somewhat  ignorant 
school  of  religious  intolerance.  His  face 
was  the  reflex  of  his  mind  :  his  lank  black 
hair  stuck  down  in  stiff  dry  straightness 
over  a  contracted  forehead  and  an  ill-shaped 
head  ;  his  spectacles  gave  additional  glassi- 
ness  to  a  lack-lustre  eye  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  carried  his  chin  in  the  air  seemed 
like  an  acted  representation  of  "  I  am  holier 
than  thou." 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  hold  up  to  ridicule 
any  body  of  earnest  and  honest  men,  to 
whatever  party  they  may  belong.  I  am 
writing  of  Hazlet,  not  of  those  who  hold  the 
same  opinions  as  he  did.  That  man  must 
have  been  unfortunate  in  life  who  has  not 
many  friends,  and  friends  whom  he  holds 
in  deep  affection,  among  the  adherents  of 
opinions  most  entirely  antagonistic  to  his 
own.  Hazlet's  repulsiveness  was  due  to  a 
very  mistaken  education,  developing  a  very 
foolish  idiosyncrasy,  and  especially  to  the 
pernicious  system  of  encouraging  sentiments 
and  expressions  which  in  a  boy's  mind  could 
not  be  other  than  sickly  exotics.  He  had  to 
be  taught  his  own  hypocrisy  by  the  pain- 
ful progress  of  events  ;  and,  above  all,  he 
had  to  leurn  that  religious  shibboleths  may 
be  no  proof  of  sanctification,  and  that 
religious  intolerance  is  usually  the  hybrid 
offspring  of  ignorance  and  conceit.  In 
many  essential  matters  he  held  the  truth, — 
but  he  held  it  in  unrighteousness. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Hazlet  was  no 
favourite  companion  of  Julian  Home.  But 
Julian  loved  and  honoured  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  the  good  points  of  all ;  he  had  a 
deep  and  real  veneration  for  humanity,  and 
rarely  allowed  himself  an  unkind  expression, 
or  a  look  which  indicated  ennui,  even  to 
those  associates  by  whose  presence  he  was 
most  unspeakably  bored.  Hazlet  mistook 
his  courteous  manner  for  a  deferential 
agreement,  and  was,  too  often,  in  Julian's 
presence  more  than  usually  insufferable  in 
his  pharisaical  tendencies. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  said  Kennedy,  who 
saw  Hazlet  coming  across  the  court. 
"  Who's  this,  Home  ?  He  looks  as  if  he 
had  been  just  presiding  at  three  conven- 
ticles and  a  meeting  at  Philadelphus  Hall. 
Surely  he  can't  be  coming  here." 

"  O  yes,"  said  Julian,  "  that's  a  compatriot 
of  mine  named  Hazlet ;  a  very  good  fellow, 
I  believe,  though  rather  obstrusive  perhaps." 
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"  Good  morning,  Home,"  said  Hazlet,  in 
a  measured  and  sanctified  tone,  as  he 
entered  the  room  and  sat  down. 

Kennedy  glanced  impatiently  at  the 
ALschylus. 

"  Ah !  I  see  you're  engaged  on  that 
heathen  poet.  It  often  strikes  me,  Home, 
that  we  may  be  wrong  after  all  in  spending 
so  much  time  on  these  works  of  men,  who, 
as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  were  '  wholly  given  to 
idolatry.'  I  have  just  come  from  a  most 
refreshing  meeting  at " 

"  I  say,  Home,"  cut  in  Kennedy,  hastily, 
"  shall  I  go  ?  I  suppose  you  won't  do  over 
any  more  of  the  Agamemnon  this  morning." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Julian  ;  "perhaps 
Hazlet  will  join  us  in  our  construe." 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  said  Hazlet,  with  a 
compassionate  sigh.  "  I  have  looked  at  it ; 
but  some  of  it  appeared  to  me  so  pagan  in 
its  sentiments  that  I  contented  myself  with 
praying  that  I  might  not  be  put  on.  But 
you  haven't  told  me  what  you  think  about 
what  I  was  saying." 

"  Botheration,"  said  Kennedy  ;  "  so  your 
theory  is  that  Christianity  was  intended  to 
put  an  extinguisher  over  the  light  of  heaven- 
born  genius,  and  that  the  power  and  passion 
and  wisdom  of  ^schylus  came  from  him- 
self or  the  devil,  and  not  from  God  ?  Surely, 
without  any  further  argument  on  such  an 
absurd  proposition,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient 
for  you  that  this  kind  of  learning  forms  a 
part  of  your  immediate  duty." 

"  I  find  other  duties  more  paramount — 
now  prayer,  for  instance,  and  talk  with 
sound  friends " 

"  Phew  ! ! ! "  whistled  Kennedy,  thoroughly 
disgusted  at  language  which  was  as  new 
to  him  as  it  was  distasteful  ;  and,  to  relieve 
his  feelings,  he  abandoned  the  conversation 
to  Julian,  and  began  to  turn  over  the 
books  on  the  table.  Julian,  however,  seemed 
quite  disinclined  to  enter  into  the  question, 
and  after  a  pause,  Hazlet,  gracefully 
waiving  his  little  triumph,  asked  him  with 
a  peculiar  unction — 

"And  how  goes  it,  my  dear  Home,  with 
your  immortal  soul  ? " 

"  My  soul ! "  said  Julian,  carelessly. 
«  Oh  !  it's  all  right." 

"  One  would  think  from  your  question 
that  souls  were  liable  to    stomach-aches," 
said  Kennedy,  curtly. 
j     Hazlet  looked  Philadelphus  thunder  at 


the  profanity,  but  being  too  much  taken 
aback  to  make  any  remark,  he  got  up,  and 
began  to  look  at  Julian's  pictures. 

"Ah,"  he  observed  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  I'm  sorry  to  see  that  you  have  the  portrait 
of  so  unsound,  so  dangerous  a  man  as  Mr. 
Vere." 

"We'll  drop  that  topic,  please,  Hazlet," 
said  Julian,  "  as  we  are  not  likely  to  agree 
upon  it." 

"  Have  you  ever  read  one  word  that  Mr. 
Vere  ever  wrote  ?  "  asked  Kennedy. 

"  Well,  yes  ;  at  least  no,  not  exactly  ;  but 
still  one  may  judge,  you  know;  besides, 
I've  seen  extracts  of  his  works." 

"  Extracts  ! "  answered  Kennedy,  scorn- 
fully ;  "  extracts  which  often  attribute  to 
him  the  very  sentiments  which  he  is 
opposing.  But  it  isn't  worth  arguing  with 
one  of  your  school,  who  have  the  dishonesty 
to  condemn  writers  whom  you  are  incapable 
of  understanding,  on  the  faith  of  extracts 
which  they  haven't  even  read." 

The  wrathful  purpling  of  Hazlet's  sallow 
countenance  portended  an  explosion  of 
orthodox  spleen,  but  Julian  gently  interposed 
in  time  to  save  the  devoted  Kennedy  from 
a  few  unmeasured  anathemas. 

"Hush!"  he  said,  "none  of  the  odium 
theologicum,  please,  lest  the  mighty  shade 
of  ^Eschylus  smile  at  you  in  scorn.  Do 
drop  the  subject,  Hazlet." 

"  Very  well,  if  you  like,  Home  ;  but  I 
must  deliver  my  conscience,  you  know. 
But  really,  Julian,  you  are  not  very  Christian 
in  your  other  pictures  ;  now  look  at  this 
young — young  person.  I  really  don't  con- 
sider it  quite  a  modest  picture."  He  pointed 
to  the  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  being  clad  in  the 
white  robe  of  a  Saviour's  innocence,  and 
"veiled  in  the  long  night  of  her  dark 
hair." 

Kennedy  almost  kicked  his  chair  over  in 
the  impatience  of  the  gesture  with  which  he 
received  this  apostrophe,  and  he  rose  up 
with  an  exclamation  that  sounded  suspici- 
ously like  "Fool!  Ofool!" 

"To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure," 
answered  Julian,  calmly,— and  checked 
himself  without  continuing  the  quotation. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Hazlet,  after  your  criticism  of 
that  picture  you'll  excuse  me  asking  whether 
you  don't  think  there  are  some  very  im- 
proper things  in " 

"My  dear  Kennedy,"  whispered  Julian, 
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"  pray  don't  let's  have  an  argument ;  it  really 
isn't  worth  while." 

Kennedy  subsided  into  the  recess  of  the 
window,  hiding  himself  behind  the  curtain, 
but  Hazlet,  continuing  his  victorious  career, 
proceeded  to  scrutinise  the  Fra  Angelico. 
"And  what  have  we  here?"  he  observed, 
sententiously.  "  Why,  really,  my  dear 
Home,  this  is  quite  papistical  ;  it  is  indeed. 
Why,  here's  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  really,  it's 
quite  Mariolatry — what  I  once  heard  an 
eminent  anti-papistical  scholar  call  hyper- 
dulia  of  the  Virgin.  Do  let  me  persuade 
you  to  remove  this  idolatrous  relic  ;  only 
think,  Julian,  what  dangerous  results  it 
might  produce  on  the  perhaps  unregenerate 
mind  of  your  bed-maker  for  instance." 

This  was  too  much  even  for  Julian's 
politeness,  and  he  joined  in  the  shout  of 
laughter  with  which  Kennedy  greeted  this 
appeal. 

"  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin,"  said  Hazlet, 
austerely.  "  I  trust  that  you  will  both  be 
brought  to  a  better  state  of  mind;  I  shall 
make  it  a  special  subject  of  prayer  with  the 
few  Christian  and  congenial  friends  whom  I 
can  find  here.  Good  morning  !  " 

Kennedy  flung  himself  into  an  arm-chair, 
and  after  finishing  his  laugh,  exclaimed, 
"  My  dear  Home,  where  did  you  pick  up 
that  intolerable  hypocrite?" 

"  Hush,  Kennedy,  hush  !  don't  call  him  a 
hypocrite.  His  mode  of  religion  may  be  very 
offensive  to  us,  and  yet  it  may  be  sincere." 

"  Faugh  1  the  idea  of  asking  you,  *  How's 
your  soul?'  It  reminds  me  of  a  friend  of 
mine  who  was  suddenly  asked  by  a  dis- 
senting minister  in  a  train  '  if  he  didn't  feel 
an  aching  void  ? '  '  An  aching  void  ?  where  ? ' 
said  Jones,  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  for  he  was  an 
unimaginative  person.  *  Within,  sir,  within  ! ' 
said  the  stranger.  Jones  felt  anxiously  to 
find  whether  one  of  his  ribs  was  accidentally 
protruding,  but  finding  them  all  safe,  set 
down  the  minister  for  a  lunatic,  and  moved 
to  the  further  end  of  the  carriage." 

Julian  smiled ;  he  was  more  accustomed 
to  this  kind  of  phraseology  than  his  friend, 
and  knew  that  outrageous  as  it  was  to  good 
taste  under  the  circumstances,  it  yet  might 
spring  from  a  sincere  and  honourable  motive, 
or  at  best  must  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
result  of  innate  vulgarity  and  mistaken 
training. 

"Surely   at   best,"   continued  Kennedy, 


"  it's  a  most  unwarrantable  impertinence  for 
a  fellow  like  that  to  want  to  dabble  his 
ignorant  and  coarse  hand  in  the  hallowed 
secrets  of  the  microcosm.  Not  to  one's 
nearest  and  dearest  friend,  not  to  one's 
mother  or  brother,  would  one  babble  promis- 
cuously on  such  awful  themes  ;  and  to  have 
the  soul's  sublime  and  eternal  emotions,  its 
sacred  and  unspoken  communings,  lugged 
out  into  farcical  prominence  by  such  con- 
versational cant  as  that,  is  to  dry  up  the 
very  fountain  of  true  religion,  and  p«t  a 
premium  on  the  successful  grin  of  an  offen- 
sive hypocrisy." 

Kennedy  seemed  quite  agitated,  and  as 
usual  found  relief  in  striding  up  and  down 
the  room.  His  religious  feelings  were  deep 
and  real — none  the  less  so  for  being  hidden 
—  and  Hazlet's  language  and  manner  had 
given  him  a  rude  shock. 

"Another  hour  in  that  fellow's  company 
would  make  me  an  infidel,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  quivering  lip.  "  Pray  for  me,  indeed, 
with  some  of  his  'sound  and  congenial 
friends.'  Faugh  !  '  sound  ! '  how  does  he 
dare  to  judge  whether  his  superiors  are 
4  sound '  or  not  ?  and  why  must  he  borrow 
a  metaphor  from  Stilton  cheeses  when  he's 
talking  of  religious  convictions?" 

"Why,  really,  Kennedy,"  said  Julian,  "to 
see  the  contempt  written  in  your  face,  one 
would  think  you  were  an  archangel  looking 
at  a  black  beetle,  as  a  learned  judge  once 
observed.  If  you  won't  regard  Hazlet  as  a 
man  and  a  brother,  at  least  remember  that 
he's  a  vertebrate  animal." 

But  Kennedy  was  not  to  be  joked  out 
of  his  indignation,  so  Julian  continued  : — 
"  I  wish  you  knew  more  of  Lillyston.  At 
one  time,  I  should  have  been  nearly  as 
much  bothered  by  Hazlet  as  you,  but 
Lillyston's  kind,  genial  good  humour  with 
every  one,  and  the  genuine  respectful  sym- 
pathy which  he  shows  even  for  things  he 
can  least  understand,  have  made  me  much 
happier  than  I  should  have  been.  Now, 
he  might  have  done  Hazlet  some  good, 
whereas  your  opposition,  my  dear  fellow, 
will  only  make  him  more  rampant  than  ever. 
Ah",  here  Lillyston  comes." 

"  What  an  honest,  open  face ! "  said 
Kennedy. 

"  Like  the  soul  which  looks  through  it, 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche?  said  Julian, 
warmly. 
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"  Rather  a  contrast  to  the  last  comer," 
murmured  Kennedy,  as  he  picked  up  his 
cap  and  gown  to  walk  to  the  lecture -room. 

"  There,  don't  think  of  Hazlet  any  more," 
said  Julian. 

"  '  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all.' 

"  A  capital  good  motto  that ;  isn't  it, 
Hugh?" 

"  I  must  love  Hazlet  as  one  of  the  very 
small  things,  then,"  said  the  incorrigible 
Kennedy  as  he  left  the  room  with  the  other 
two. 

Hazlet  was  put  on  to  construe  during  the 
lecture,  and  if  anything  could  have  shaken 
the  brazen  tower  of  his  self-confidence  it 
would  have  been  the  egregious  display  of 
incapacity  which  followed.  But  Hazlet 
rather  piqued  himself  on  his  indifference  to 
the  poor  blind  heathen  poets,  on  whose 
names  he  usually  dealt  reprobation  broad- 
cast. "  Like  lions  that  die  of  an  ass's  kick," 
those  wronged  great  souls  lay  prostrate 
before  Hazlet's  wrathful  heels. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

THE  SCORN  OF  SCORN. 

"  And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man, 
Hath  any  honour,  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him — as  place,  riches,  favour — 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit." 

SHAKSPEARE. 

VERY  different  in  all  respects  were  Julian's 
rencontres  with  others  of  his  old  school- 
fellows. There  were  some,  indeed,  among 
them  who  had  left  Harton  while  they  were 
still  in  low  forms,  and  some  whose  tastes 
and  pursuits  were  so  entirely  different  from 
his  own,  that  it  was  hardly  likely  that  he 
should  maintain  any  other  intercourse  with 
them  than  such  as  was  demanded  by  a  slight 
acquaintance.  But  of  Bruce,  at  any  rate,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  see 
rather  more  than  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Bruce,  as  having  been  head  of  the  school 
during  the  period  when  Julian  was  a  moni- 
tor, had  been  thrown  daily  into  his  company, 
and,  as  inmates  ot  the  same  house,  they 
had  acted  together  in  the  thousand  little 


scenes  which  diversify  the  bright  and  free 
monotony  of  a  school-boy's  life. 

But  the  first  fortnight  passed  by,  and 
Bruce  had  not  called  on  Julian,  and  as  they 
were  on  different  "sides,"  they  had  not 
chanced  to  meet,  either  in  lecture-room  or 
elsewhere.  Julian,  not  knowing  whether 
his  position  as  sizar  would  make  any  differ- 
ence in  Bruce's  estimation  of  him,  had 
naturally  left  him  to  take  the  initiative  in 
calling  ;  while  Bruce,  on  the  other  hand, 
always  a  little  jealous  of  his  brilliant  contem- 
porary, and  not  too  anxious  to  be  familiar 
with  a  sizar,  pretended  to  himself  that  it  was 
as  much  Julian's  place  as  his  to  be  first  in 
calling.  Hence  it  was  that,  for  the  first 
fortnight,  the  two  did  not  happen  to  come 
across  each  other. 

Meanwhile  Bruce  also  had  made  many 
fresh  acquaintances.  His  reputation  for 
immense  wealth  and  considerable  talent 
— his  dashing,  easy  manner — his  handsome 
person  and  elaborate  style  of  dress,  attracted 
notice,  and  very  soon  threw  him  into  the 
circle  of  all  the  young  fashionables  of  St. 
Werner's.  His  style  of  life  cannot  be  better 
described  than  by  saying  that  he  affected 
the  fine  gentleman.  Hardly  a  day  had 
passed  during  which  he  had  not  been  at 
some  large  breakfast  or  wine  party,  or 
formed  one  of  a  select  little  body  of  supping 
aristocrats.  He  did  very  little  work,  and 
pretended  to  do  none  (for  Bruce  was  a  first- 
rate  specimen  of  the  never-open-a-book 
genus),  although  at  unexpected  hours  he 
took  care  to  get  up  the  lecture-room  sub- 
jects sufficiently  well  to  make  a  display 
when  he  was  put  on.  Even  in  this  he 
was  unsuccessful,  for  scholarship  cannot  be 
acquired  per  saltum,  and  Mr.  Serjeant,  the 
lecturer  on  his  side,  looked  on  him  with 
profound  contempt  as  a  puppy  who  was  all 
the  more  offensive  from  pretending  to  some 
knowledge.  He  told  him  that  he  might 
distinguish  himself  by  hard,  steady  work, 
but  would  never  do  so  without  infinitely 
more  pains  than  he  took  the  trouble  to 
apply.  His  quiet  and  caustic  strictures,  and 
the  easy  sarcasm  with  which  he  would  allow 
Bruce  to  flourish  his  way  through  a  passage, 
and  then  go  through  it  himself,  pointing  out 
how  utterly  Bruce  had  "hopped  with  airy 
and  fastidious  levity"  above  all  the  nicer 
shades  of  meaning,  and  slurred  over  his 
gnorance  of  a  difficulty  by  some  piece  of 
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sonorous  nonsense,  made  him  peculiarly 
the  object  of  the  young  man's  disgust. 
But  though  Mr.  Serjeant  wounded  his 
vanity,  the  irony  of  "  a  musty  old  don,"  as 
Bruce  contemptuously  called  him,  was  amply 
atoned  for  by  the  compliments  of  the  fast 
young  admirers  whom  Bruce  soon  gathered 
around  him,  and  some  of  whom  were  always 
to  be  found  after  hall-time  sipping  his  claret 
or  lounging  in  his  gorgeous  rooms.  To 
them  Bruce's  genius  was  incontestably 
proved  by  the  faultless  evenness  with  which 
he  parted  his  hair  behind,  the  dapperness 
of  his  boots,  and  the  merit  of  his  spotless 
shirts. 

Sir  Rollo  Bruce,  Vyvyan's  father,  was  a 
man  of  no  particular  family,  who  had  been 
knighted  on  a  deputation,  and  contrived  to 
glitter  in  the  most  splendid  circles  of  London 
society.  His  magnificent  entertainments, 
his  exquisite  appointments,  his  apparently 
fabulous  resources,  were  a  sufficient  pass- 
port into  the  saloons  of  dukes  ;  and  although 
ostensibly  Sir  Rollo  had  nothing  to  live  on 
but  his  salary  as  the  chairman  of  a  bank, 
nobody  who  had  the  entree  of  his  house 
cared  particularly  to  inquire  into  the  sources 
of  his  wealth.  Vyvyan  imitated  his  father 
in  his  expensive  tastes,  and  cultivated,  with 
vulgar  assiduity,  the  society  of  the  noblemen 
at  his  college.  In  a  short  time  he  knew 
them  all,  and  all  of  them  had  been  at  his 
rooms  except  a  young  Lord  De  Vayne,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  more  hereafter,  and 
whose  retiring  manners  made  him  shrink 
with  dislike  from  Bruce's  fawning  familiarity. 

The  sizars  at  St.  Werner's  do  not  dine 
at  the  same  hour  as  the  rest  of  the  under- 
graduates, but  the  hour  after,  and  their 
dinner  consists  of  the  dishes  which  have 
previously  figured  on  the  Fellows'  table.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  may  come  when 
the  authorities  of  that  royal  foundation  will 
see  reason  to  regret  so  unnecessary  an 
arrangement,  the  relic  of  a  long  obsolete 
and  always  undesirable  system.  Many  of 
St.  Werner's  most  distinguished  alumni  have 
themselves  sat  at  the  sizars'  table,  and 
if  any  of  them  were  blessed  or  cursed  with 
sensitive  dispositions,  they  will  not  be  dead 
to  the  justice  of  these  remarks.  The  sizars 
are,  by  birth  and  education,  invariably,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  and 
perhaps  most  often  of  clergymen,  whose 
means  prevent  them  from  bearing  unassisted 


the  heavy  burden  of  university  expenses. 
After  a  short  time  many  of  these  sizars 
become  scholars,  and  eventually  a  large 
number  of  them  win  for  themselves  the 
honours  of  a  fellowship.  Why  put  on  these 
young  students  a  gratuitous  indignity  ?  Why 
subject  them  to  the  unpleasant  remarks 
which  some  are  quite  coarse  enough  to 
make  on  the  subject?  The  authorities  of 
St.  Werner's  are  full  of  real  courtesy  and 
kindness,  and  that  the  arrangement  is  not 
intended  as  an  indignity  I  am  well  aware  ; 
it  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  accidental  fragment 
of  an  obsolete  period  —  a  period  when 
scholars  dined  on  "  a  penny  piece  of  beef," 
and  slept  two  or  three  in  a  room  at  the 
foot  of  the  Fellows'  beds.  All  honour  to  St. 
Werner's  ;  all  honour  to  the  great,  and  the 
wise,  and  the  learned,  and  the  noble  whom 
she  has  sent  forth  into  all  lands  ;  all  honour 
to  the  bravery  and  the  truthfulness  of  her 
sons  ;  all  honour  to  the  profound  scholars, 
and  able  teachers,  and  eloquent  orators  who 
preside  at  her  councils  ;  she  is  a  queen  of 
colleges,  and  may  wield  her  sceptre  with  a 
strong  hand  and  a  proud.  But  it  is  no  right 
proof  of  loyalty  in  her  sons  to  reject  the 
words  of  calm  advice  ; — it  is  no  true  affection 
that  makes  men  love  her  faults  or  prop  up 
her  abuses  ; — it  is  no  deliberate  wisdom  that 
daubs  her  walls  with  the  untempered  mortar 
of  prejudice,  when  she  is  so  nearly  perfect 
in  her  constitution,  and  when  nothing  is 
required  to  secure  her  noble  solidity  except 
the  removal  of  here  and  there  a  bent  pillar, 
or  here  and  there  a  crumbling  stone. 

And  now  let  all  defenders  of  present 
institutions,  however  bad  they  may  be — let 
all  violent  supporters  of  their  old  mump- 
simus  against  any  new  sumpsimus  whatever, 
listen  to  a  conversation  among  some  under- 
graduates. It  may  convince  them,  or  it 
may  not — I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  know  that  it 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  me. 

Bruce  was  standing  in  the  Butteries, 
where  he  had  just  been  joined  by  Lord 
Fitzurse  and  Sir  John  D'Acres,  who  by 
virtue  of  their  titles— certainly  not  by  any 
other  virtue  —  sat  among  reverend  Pro- 
fessors and  learned  Doctors  at  the  high 
table,  far  removed  from  the  herd  of  common 
undergraduates.  With  the  three  were  Mr. 
Boodle  and  Mr.  Tulk  (the  "  Mister  "  is  given 
them  in  the  college  lists  out  of  respect  for 
the  long  purses  which  have  purchased 
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them  the  privilege  of  fellow-commoners  or 
piXavTioytwatoi),  who  enjoyed  the  same  envi- 
able distinction  and  happy  privilege.  By 
the  screens  were  four  or  five  sizars ;  a  few 
more  were  scattered  about  in  the  passage 
waiting,  whilst  the  servants  hurriedly  placed 
the  dishes  on  the  table  set  apart  for  them ; 
and  Julian  was  chatting  to  Lillyston,  who 
chanced  at  the  moment  to  have  been  passing 
by. 

"Who  is  that  table  for?"  asked  D'Acres, 
pointing  through  the  open  door  of  the  hall. 

"  O,  that's  for  the  sizars,"  tittered  the  feeble- 
minded Boodle,  who  tittered  at  everything. 

"  S-s-sizars  ! "  stammered  Lord  Fitzurse. 
"  What's  that  mean  ?  Are  they  v-v-very  big 
f-f-fellows?" 

I  will  not  again  repeat  either  Bmce's 
answer  to  this  question  or  the  rejoinder 
which  it  elicited  from  Lord  Fitzurse.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  they  were  of  the  rudest 
character  which  thoughtlessness  and  in- 
solence could  suggest. 

"  Hush ! "  said  D'Acres,  who  was  a 
thorough  gentleman ;  "  some  of  the  sizars 
may  be  here  ; "  and  he  dropped  Bruce's  arm. 

"  Pooh  !  they'll  feel  flattered,"  said  Bruce, 
carelessly,  as  D'Acres  walked  off. 

"Indeed!"  said  Julian,  striding  indig- 
nantly forward,  for  the  conversation  was  so 
loud  that  he  had  heard  every  word  of  it. 
"  Flattered  to  be  the  butt  for  the  insolence 
and  puppyism  of  every  fool  who  is  coarse 
enough  to  insult  them  publicly." 

"Who  the  d-d-d-deuce  are  you?"  said  Lord 
Fitzurse,  "for  you're  coming  it  r-r-rather 
strong." 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  said  Lillyston,  breaking  in, 
"your  equal,  sir,  in  birth,  as  he  is  your 
superior  in  intellect,  and  in  every  moral 
quality.  Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "  let  me 
just  warn  you  how  you  have  the  impertinence 
to  talk  in  this  way  again." 

"  Warn  us  ! "  said  Bruce,  trying  to  hide 
under  bravado  his  crestfallen  temper; 
"why,  what'll  you  do  if  we  choose  to 
continue  ?  " 

"  Make  a  few  counter-remarks  to  begin 
with,  Bruce,  on  parasites  and  parvenus,  tuft- 
hunting  freshmen,  and  the  tenth  transmitters 
of  a  foolish  face,"  retorted  Lillyston,  glowing 
with  honest  indignation. 

"  And  turn  you  out  of  the  Butteries  by 
the  shoulders,"  said  a  strong  undergraduate, 
who  had  chanced  to  be  a  witness  of  the  scene. 
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"A  somewhat  boyish  proceeding,  perhaps 
but  exactly  suited  to  some  capacities." 

Bruce  and  his  friends,  seeing  that  they 
were  beginning  to  have  the  worst  of  it, 
thought  it  about  time  to  swagger  off,  and 
for  the  future  learnt  to  confine  their  remarks 
to  a  more  exclusive  circle. 

There  had  been  another  silent  spectator 
of  the  scene  in  the  person  of  Lord  De 
Vayne.  He  was  a  young  viscount  whose 
estate  bordered  on  the  grounds  of  Lon stead 
Abbey,  and  he  had  known  Julian  since  both 
of  them  were  little  boys.  He  had  been 
entirely  educated  at  home  with  an  excellent 
tutor,  who  had  filled  his  mind  with  all  wise 
and  generous  sentiments  ;  but  his  widowed 
mother  lived  in  such  complete  seclusion 
that  he  had  rarely  entered  the  society  of 
any  of  his  own  age,  and  was  consequently 
timid  and  bashful.  Meeting  sometimes  with 
Julian,  he  had  conceived  a  warm  admiration 
for  his  genius  and  character,  and  at  one 
time  had  earnestly  wished  to  join  him  at 
Harton.  But  his  mother  was  so  distressed 
at  the  proposition  that  he  at  once  abandoned 
it,  while  he  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  should  meet  his  friend  at  St. 
Werner's,  on  the  books  of  which  college  he 
had  entered  his  name  partly  for  this  very 
reason.  He  had  not  been  an  undergrad- 
uate many  days  before  he  called  on  Julian, 
who  had  received  him  indeed  very  kindly, 
but  who  seemed  rather  shy  of  being  much 
in  his  company  for  fear  of  the  ill-natured 
criticisms  which  he  had  not  yet  learnt 
entirely  to  disregard.  This  was  a  great 
source  of  vexation  to  De  Vayne,  though 
the  reason  of  it  was  partly  explained  after 
the  remarks  which  he  had  just  overheard. 

"Home,"  he  whispered,  "I  wish  you'd 
come  into  my  rooms  after  hall ;  I  should 
so  much  like  to  have  a  talk.  Do,"  he  said, 
as  he  saw  that  Julian  hesitated  ;  "  I  assure 
you  I  have  felt  quite  lonely  here." 

Accordingly,  after  hall,  Julian  strolled 
into  Warwick's  Court,  and  found  his  way 
to  Lord  De  Vayne's  rooms. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Julian,  at  last. 
As  I  have  told  you,"  he  said,  with  a  glisten- 
ing eye,  ""I  have  been  very  lonely.  I  have 
never  left  home  before,  and  have  made  no 
friend  here  as  yet ; "  and  he  heaved  a  deep 
sigh. 

Julian  felt  his  heart  full  of  friendliness 
for  the  gentle  boy  whose  total  inexperience 
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made  him  seem  younger  than  he  really  was. 
He  glanced  round  the  rooms  ;  they  were 
richly  furnished,  but  full  of  memorials  of 
home,  that  gave  them  a  melancholy  aspect, 
Over  the  fire-place  was  a  water-colour  like- 
ness of  his  lady-mother  in  her  widow's 
weeds,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
another  picture  of  a  beautiful  young  child 
— De  Vayne's  only  brother,  who  had  died 
in  infancy.  The  handsomely-bound  books 
on  the  shelves  had  been  transferred  from 
their  well-known  places  in  the  library  of 
Uther  Hall,  and  the  regal  antlers  which 
were  fastened  over  the  door  had  once 
graced  the  dining-room.  Thousands  would 
have  envied  Lord  De  Vayne's  position  ;  but 
he  had  caught  the  shadow  of  his  mother's 
sadness,  his  relations  were  few,  at  St. 
Werner's  as  yet  he  had  found  none  to  lean 
upon,  and  he  felt  unhappy  and  alone. 

"  I  was  so  ashamed,  Julian,"  he  said,  "  so 
utterly  and  unspeakably  ashamed  to  hear  the 
rudeness  of  these  men  as  we  came  out  of  hall. 
I'm  afraid  you  must  have  felt  deeply  hurt." 

"  Yes,  for  the  moment ;  but  I'm  sorry 
that  I  took  even  a  moment's  notice  of  it. 
Why  should  one  be  ruffled  because  others 
are  unfeeling  and  impertinent ;  it  is  their 
misfortune,  not  ours.  The  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  recal  to  their  memory  that  sadly- 
neglected  commandment,— the  ninth." 

"But  why  did  you  come  up  as  a  sizar, 
Julian  ?  Surely  with  Lonstead  Abbey  as 
your  inheritance "' 

"  No,"  said  Julian,  with  a  smile  ;  "  I  am 
lord  of  my  leisure  and  no  land  beside." 

"Really!  I  had  always  looked  on  you 
as  a  future  neighbour  and  helper." 

He  was  too  delicate  to  make  any  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  but  while  a  bright  airy 
vision  rose  for  an  instant  before  Julian's 
fancy,  and  then  died  away,  his  friend  said, 
with  ingenuous  embarrassment — 

"You  know,  Home,  I  am  very  rich.  In 
truth,  I  have  far  more  money  than  I  know 
what  to  do  with.  It  only  troubles  me.  I 
wish " 

"  O  dear  no  ! n  said  Julian,  hastily  ;  "  I  got 
the  Newry  scholarship,  you  know,  at  Harton, 
and  I  really  need  no  assistance  whatever." 

"  I  hope  I  haven't  offended  you  ;  how 
unlucky  I  am,"  said  De  Vayne,  blushing. 

"  Not  a  whit,  De  Vayne  ;  I  know  your 
kind  heart." 

"  Well,  do  let  me  see  something  of  you. 


Won't  you  come  a  walk  sometimes,  or  let 
me  come  in  of  an  evening  when  you're 
taking  tea,  and  not  at  work?" 

"  Do,"  said  Julian,  and  they  agreed  to  meet 
at  his  rooms  on  the  following  Sunday  evening. 

Sunday  at  Camford  was  a  happy  day 
for  Julian  Home.  It  was  a  day  of  perfect 
leisure  and  rest ;  the  time  not  spent  at 
church  or  in  the  society  of  others  he 
generally  occupied  in  taking  a  longer  walk 
than  usual,  or  in  the  luxuries  of  solemn 
and  quiet  thought.  But  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment was  to  revel  freely  in  books,  and 
devote  himself  unrestrained  to  the  gorgeous 
scenes  of  poetry  or  the  passionate  pages 
of  eloquent  men.  On  that  day  he  drank 
deeply  of  pure  streams  that  refreshed  him 
for  his  weekly  work ;  nor  did  he  forget 
some  hour  of  commune,  in  the  secrecy  of 
his  chamber  and  the  silence  of  his  heart, 
with  that  God  and  Father  in  whom  alone 
he  trusted,  and  to  whom  alone  he  looked 
for  deliverance  from  difficulty  and  guid- 
ance under  temptation.  Of  all  hours  his 
happiest  and  strongest  were  those  in  which 
he  was  alone — alone  except  for  a  heavenly 
presence,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  Friend, 
and  looking  face  to  face  upon  himself. 

He  had  been  reading  Wordsworth  since 
hall-time,  when  the  ringing  of  the  chapel- 
bell  summoned  him  to  put  on  his  surplice, 
and  walk  quietly  down  to  chapel.  As  there 
was  plenty  of  time,  he  took  a  stroll  or  two 
across  the  court  before  going  in.  While 
doing  so,  he  met  De  Vayne,  and  in  his 
company  suddenly  found  himself  vis-a-vis 
with  his  old  enemy  Brogten. 

"  H'm  ! "  whispered  Brogten  to  his  com- 
panion ;  "  the  sizars  are  getting  on.  A  sizar 
and  a  viscount  arm-in-arm  ! " 

Julian  only  heard  enough  of  this  sentence 
to  be  aware  that  it  was  highly  insolent ;  and 
the  flush  on  De  Vayne's  cheek  showed  that 
he  too  had  caught  something  of  its  meaning. 

"Never  mind  that  boor's  rudeness,"  he 
said.  "  I  feel  more  than  honoured  to  be 
in  your  company.  How  admirably  quiet 
you  are,  Julian,  under  such  conduct ! " 

"  I  try  to  be  ;  not  always  with  success, 
though,"  he  answered,  as  his  breast  swelled 
and  his  lip  quivered  with  indignation  : — • 

' ' '  Scorn  ! — to  be  scorned  by  one  that  I  scorn  : 
Is  that  a  matter  to  make  me  fret  ? 
Is  that  a  matter  to  cause  regret  ?  '•— 

Stop  !  let's  come  into  chapel." 
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They  went  into  chapel  together.  De 
Vayne  walked  into  the  noblemen's  seats, 
and  Julian,  hot  and  angry,  and  with  the 
words,  "  Scorn  ! — to  be  scorned  by  one 
that  I  scorn,"  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  strode 
up  the  whole  length  of  the  chapel  to  the 
obscure  corner  set  apart — is  it  not  very 
needlessly  set  apart  ? — for  the  sizars'  use. 

St.  Werner's  chapel  on  a  Sunday  evening 
is  a  moving  sight.  Five  hundred  men  in 
surplices  thronging  the  chapel  from  end 
to  end— the  very  flower  of  English  youth, 
in  manly  beauty,  in  strength,  in  race,  in 
courage,  in  mind — all  kneeling  side  by  side, 
bound  together  in  a  common  bond  of  union 
by  the  grand  historic  associations  of  that 
noble  place — all  mingling  their  voices  to- 
gether with  the  trebles  of  the  choir  and 
the  thunder-music  of  the  organ — this  is  a 
spectacle  not  often  equalled  ;  and  to  take  a 
share  in  it  as  one  for  whose  sake  in  part  it 
has  been  established  is  a  privilege  not  to  be 
forgotten.  The  music,  the  devotion,  the 
spirit  of  the  place,  smoothed  the  swelling 
thoughts  of  Julian's  troubled  heart.  "  Are 
we  not  all  brethren  ?  Hath  not  one  Father 
begotten  us?"  Such  began  to  be  the 
burden  of  his  thoughts,  rather  than  the  old 
"  Scorn ! — to  be  scorned  by  one  that  I 
scorn/'  And  when  the  glorious  tones  of 
the  anthem  ceased,  and  the  calm  steady 
voice  of  the  chaplain  was  heard  alone, 
uttering  in  the  sudden  hush  the  grand 
overture  to  the  noble  prayer— "O  Lord, 
our  heavenly  Father,  high  and  mighty, 
King  of  Kings,  Lord  of  Lords,  the  only 
Ruler  of  princes,  who  dost  from  thy  throne 
behold  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth" — then 
the  last  demon  of  wrath  was  exorcised,  and 
Julian  thought  to  himself — "  No  :  from 
henceforth  I  scorn  no  one,  and  am  in- 
different alike  to  the  proud  man's  scorn 
and  the  base  man's  sneer." 

The  two  incidents  that  we  have  narrated 
made  Julian  fear  that  his  position  as  a  sizar 
would  be  one  of  continual  annoyance.  He 
afterwards  gratefully  acknowledged  that  in 
such  a  supposition  he  was  quite  mistaken. 
Never  again  while  he  remained  a  sizar  did 
he  hear  the  slightest  unkind  allusions  to 
the  circumstance,  and  but  for  the  external 
regulations  imposed  by  the  college,  he 
might  even  have  forgotten  the  fact.  Those 
regulations,  especially  the  hall  arrange- 
ments, were  indeed  sufficiently  disagreeable 
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at  times.  It  could  not  be  pleasant  to  dine 
in  a  hall  which  had  just  been  left  by 
hundreds  of  men,  and  to  make  the  meal 
amid  the  prospect  of  slovenly  servants 
employed  in  the  emptying  of  wine-glasses 
and  the  ligurrition  of  dishes,  sometimes  even 
in  passages  of  coquetry  or  noisy  civilities, 
on  the  interchange  of  which  the  presence 
of  these  undergraduates  seemed  to  impose 
but  little  check.  These  things  may  be 
better  now,  and  in  spite  of  them  Julian  felt 
hearty  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  real 
kindness  of  the  St.  Werner's  authorities. 
In  other  respects  he  found  that  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  sizar  made  no  sort  of  difference 
in  his  position  ;  he  found  that  the  majority 
of  men  either  knew  or  cared  nothing  about 
it,  and  sought  his  society  on  terms  of  the 
most  unquestioned  equality,  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasure  which  his  company  afforded 
them,  and  the  thoughts  which  it  enabled 
them  to  ventilate  or  interchange. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

STUDY   AND   IDLENESS. 

"  Then  what  golden  hours  were  for  us, 

While  we  sate  together  there  ! 
How  the  white  vests  of  the  chorus, 

Seemed  to  wave  up  a  live  air, 
How  the  cothurns  trod  majestic, 

Down  the  deep  iambic  lines, 
And  the  rolling  anapoestic 

Curled  like  vapour  over  shrines  ! " 

E.  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

THE  incentives  which  lead  young  men  to 
work  are  as  various  as  the  influences  which 
tend  to  make  them  idle.  One  toils  on, 
however  hopelessly,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
from  a  desire  to  please  his  parents,  and 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  place  ; 
another  because  he  has  been  well  trained 
into  habits  of  work,  and  has  a  notion  of 
educating  the  mind  ;  a  third  because  he 
has  set  his  heart  on  a  fellowship  ;  a  fourth, 
because  he  is  intensely  ambitious,  and  looks 
on  a  good  degree  as  the  stepping-stone  to 
literary  or  political  honours.  The  fewest 
perhaps  pursue  learning  for  her  own  sake, 
and  study  out  of  a  simple  eagerness  to  know 
what  may  be  known,  as  the  best  means  ol 
cultivating  their  intellectual  powers  for  the 
attainment  of  at  least  a  personal  solution 
of  those  great  problems,  the  existence  oi 
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which  they  have  already  begun  to  realise. 
But  of  this  rare  class  was  Julian  Home. 
He  studied  with  an  ardour  and  a  passion 
before  which  difficulties  vanished,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  he  seemed  to  progress 
not  the  less  surely,  because  it  was  with 
great  strides.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
Julian  found  himself  entirely  alone  in  the 
great  wide  realm  of  literature — alone,  to 
wander  at  his  own  will,  almost  without  a 
guide.  And  joyously  did  that  brave  young 
spirit  pursue  its  way — now  resting  in  some 
fragrant  glen,  and  by  some  fountain  mirror, 
where  the  boughs  which  bent  over  him  were 
bright  with  blossom  and  rich  with  fruit — 
now  plunging  into  some  deep  thicket,  where 
at  every  step  he  had  to  push  aside  the  heavy 
branches  and  tangled  weeds— and  now 
climbing  with  toilful  progress  some  steep 
and  rocky  hill,  on  whose  summit,  hardly 
attained,  he  could  rest  at  last,  and  gaze 
back  over  perils  surmounted  and  precipices 
passed,  and  mark  the  thunder  rolling  over 
the  valleys,  or  gaze  on  kingdoms  full  of 
peace  and  beauty,  slumbering  in  the  broad 
sunshine  beneath  his  feet. 

Julian  read  for  the  sake  of  knowledge, 
and  because  he  intensely  enjoyed  the  great 
authors  whose  thoughts  he  studied.  He 
had  read  parts  of  Homer,  parts  of  Thucy- 
dides,  parts  of  Tacitus,  parts  of  the  trage- 
dians, at  school,  but  now  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  study  a  great  author  entire,  and 
as  a  whole.  Never  before  did  he  fully 
appreciate  the  "  thunderous  lilt "  of  Greek 
epic,  the  touching  and  voluptuous  tender- 
ness of  Latin  elegy,  the  regal  pomp  of 
history,  the  gorgeous  and  philosophic 
mystery  of  the  old  dramatic  fables.  Never 
before  had  he  learnt  to  gaze  on  "  the  bright 
countenance  of  truth,  in  the  mild  and  dewy 
air  of  delightful  studies."  Those  who  decry 
classical  education  do  so  from  inexperience 
of  its  real  character  and  value,  and  can 
hardly  conceive  the  sense  of  strength  and 
freedom  which  a  young  and  ingenuous 
intellect  acquires  in  all  literature,  and  in 
all  thought,  by  the  laborious  and  successful 
endeavour  to  enter  into  that  noble  heritage 
which  has  been  left  us  by  the  wisdom  of 
bygone  generations.  Those  hours  were  the 
happiest  of  Julian's  life  ;  often  would  he  be 
beguiled  by  his  studies  into  the  "wee  small" 
hours  of  night ;  and  in  the  grand  company 
of  eloquent  men  and  profound  philosophers 
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he  would  forget  everything  in  the  sense  of 
intellectual  advance.  Then  first  he  began 
to  understand  Milton's  noble  exclamation — 

"  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 
Not  harsh  and  rugged  as  dull  fools  suppose. 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns." 

He  studied  accurately,  yet  with  apprecia- 
tion ;  sometimes  the  two  ways  of  study  are 
not  combined,  and  while  one  man  will  be 
content  with  a  cold  and  barren  estimate  of 
ye's  and  TTOU'S  derived  from  wading  through 
the  unutterable  tedium  of  interminable 
German  notes,  of  which  the  last  always 
contradicted  all  the  rest ;  another  will  con- 
tent himself  with  eviscerating  the  general 
meaning  of  a  passage,  without  any  attempt 
to  feel  the  finer  pulses  of  emotion,  or  dis- 
criminate the  nicer  shades  of  thought. 
Eschewing  commentators  as  much  as  he 
could,  Julian  would  first  carefully  go  over 
a  long  passage,  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
clear  comprehension  of  the  author's  lan- 
guage, and  would  then  re-read  the  whole 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  and  appreciating 
the  thoughts  which  the  words  enshrined  ; 
and  finally,  when  he  had  finished  a  book  or 
a  poem,  would  run  through  it  again  as  a 
whole  with  all  the  glow  and  enthusiasm  of 
a  perfect  comprehension. 

Sometimes  Kennedy,  or  Owen,  or  Lord 
De  Vayne  would  read  with  him.  This  was 
always  in  lighter  and  easier  authors,  read 
chiefly  for  practice,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
poetry  or  the  story  which  lent  them  their 
attraction.  It  was  necessary  to  pursue  in 
solitude  all  the  severer  paths  of  study  ;  but 
he  found  these  evenings,  spent  at  once  in 
society  and  yet  over  books,  full  both  of 
profit  and  enjoyment.  Lillyston,  although 
not  a  first-rate  classic,  often  formed  one  of 
the  party  ;  Owen  and  Julian  contributed 
the  requisite  scholarship  and  the  accurate 
knowledge,  while  Lillyston  and  De  Vayne 
would  often  throw  out  some  literary  illustra- 
tion or  historical  parallel,  and  Kennedy 
gave  life  and  brightness  to  them  all  by  the 
flow  and  sparkle  of  his  gaiety  and  wit.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Kennedy  was  the 
least  studious  element  in  the  party,  and  was 
too  often  the  cause  of  digressions  and  con- 
versations which  led  them  to  abandon  alto- 
gether the  immediate  object  of  their  even- 
ing's work. 

C 
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Kennedy  had  a  tendency  to  idleness, 
which  was  developed  by  the  freedom  with 
which  he  plunged  into  society  of  all  kinds. 
His  company  was  so  agreeable,  and  his 
bright  young  face  was  so  happy  an  addition 
to  all  parties,  that  he  was  in  a  round  of 
constant  engagements  —  breakfast  -  parties, 
wines,  supper-parties,  and  dinners  —  that 
encroached  far  too  much  on  the  hours  of 
work.  At  school  the  perpetual  examina- 
tions kept  alive  an  emulous  spirit,  which 
counteracted  his  fondness  for  mental  vag- 
rancy ;  but  at  college  the  examinations — 
at  least  those  of  any  importance — are  few 
and  far  between  ;  and  he  always  flattered 
himself  that  he  meant  soon  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  ;  for  three  years  look  an  immense 
period  to  a  young  man  at  the  entrance  of 
his  university  career.  It  was  nearly  as 
necessary  (even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view)  for  him  as  for  Julian  to  make  the  best 
use  of  his  time  ;  for  although  he  was  an 
only  son,  he  was  not  destined  to  inherit  a 
fortune  sufficient  for  his  support. 

"Just  look  at  these  cards,"  he  said  to 
Julian  one  day ;  "  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  hasn't  an  invitation  scribbled  on  it. 
These  engagements  really  leave  one  no 
time  for  work.  What  a  bore  it  is  !  how  do 
you  manage  to  escape  them  ? " 

"Well — first,  I  haven't  such  a  large  ac- 
quaintance as  you  ;  that  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference.  But,  besides,  I  make  a  point 
of  leaving  breakfast-parties  at  ten,  and 
wines  at  chapel  time  —  so  that  I  really 
don't  find  them  any  serious  hindrance.  No 
hindrance,  I  mean,  in  comparison  with  the 
delight  and  profit  of  the  society  itself." 

"  I  wish  I  could  make  the  same  resolu- 
tion," said  Kennedy  ;  "  but  the  fact  is  I  find 
company  so  thoroughly  amusing,  that  I'm 
always  tempted  to  stay." 

"  But  why  not  decline  sometimes  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — it  looks  uncivil.  Here, 
which  of  these  shall  I  cut  ?  "  he  said,  tossing 
three  or  four  notes  and  cards  to  Julian. 

"This  for  one,"  said  Julian,  as  he  read 
the  first  :— 

" '  DEAR  KENNEDY— Come  to  supper  and 
cards  at  ten.  Bruce  wants  to  be  introduced 
to  you.  Yours,  C.  BROGTEN.'  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  I  shall.  I  don't  like  that 
fellow  Brogten,  who  is  always  thrusting 
himself  in  my  way,"  said  Kennedy.  "  Heigh 
ho!"  and  Kennedy  leant  his  head  on 


his  arm,  and  fell  into  a  reverie,  thinking 
that  after  all  his  three  years  at  college 
might  be  over  almost  before  he  was  aware 
of  how  much  time  he  lost. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  play  cards  much,"  said 
Julian. 

"  Why  ?  I  hear  Hazlet  has  been  denounc- 
ing them  in  hall  with  unctuous  fervour,  and 
I  do  think  it  was  that  which  led  me  to  join 
in  a  game  which  was  instantly  proposed  by 
some  of  the  men  who  sat  near." 

"  I  don't  say  that  there's  anything  dia- 
bolical," said  Julian,  smiling,  "  in  paint  and 
pasteboard,  or  that  I  should  have  the  least 
objection  to  play  them  myself  if  I  wanted 
amusement;  but  I  think  them  — except  very 
occasionally,  and  in  moderation — a  waste  of 
time ;  and  if  you  play  for  money  I  don't 
think  it  does  you  any  good." 

"  Well,  I've  never  played  for  money  yet. 
By  the  by,  do  you  know  Bruce?  He  has 
the  character  and  manner  of  a  very  gentle- 
manly fellow." 

"  Yes,  I  know  him,"  said  Julian,  who 
made  a  point  of  holding  his  tongue  about  a 
man  when  he  had  nothing  favourable  to 
say. 

"  O  ay,  I  forgot ;  of  course  ;  he's  a  Har- 
tonian.  But  didn't  you  think  him  gentle- 
manly ?  " 

"  He  has  an  easy  manner,  and  is  accus- 
tomed to  good  society,  which  is  usually  all 
that  is  intended  by  the  word,"  said  Julian. 

"  I  think  I  must  go  just  this  one  evening. 
I  like  to  see  a  variety  of  men  ;  one  learns 
something  from  it." 

Kennedy  went.  The  supper  took  place 
in  Brogten's  rooms,  and  the  party  then 
adjourned  to  Bruce's,  where  they  immedi- 
ately began  a  game  at  whist  for  half-a- 
crown  points,  and  then  "  unlimited  loo." 
Kennedy  was  induced  to  play  "just  to  see 
what  it  was  like."  As  the  game  proceeded 
he  became  more  and  more  excited  ;  the 
others  were  accustomed  to  the  thing,  and 
concealed  their  eagerness  ;  but  Kennedy, 
who  was  younger  and  more  inexperienced 
than  any  of  them,  threw  himself  into  the 
game,  and  drank  heedlessly  of  the  wine  that 
freely  circulated.  Surely  if  guardian  spirits 
attend  the  footsteps  of  youth,  one  angel  must 
have  wept  that  evening  "  tears  such  as  angels 
weep  "  to  see  him,  with  his  flushed  face  and 
sparkling  eyes,  eagerly  seizing  the  sums  he 
won,  or,  with  clenched  hand  and  contracted 
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brow,  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  some 
adverse  turn  in  the  chances  of  the  game. 

How  Kennedy  got  home  he  never  knew, 
but  next  morning  he  awoke  headachy  and 
feverish,  and  the  first  thing  he  saw  on  his 
table  was  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was 
written,  "Kennedy  admonished  by  the  senior 
Dean  for  being  out  after  twelve  o'clock." 
The  notice  annoyed  and  ashamed  him.  He 
lay  in  bed  till  late,  was  absent  from  lecture, 
and  got  up  to  an  unrelished  breakfast,  at 
which  he  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of 
Bruce,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  winnings 
of  the  evening  before. 

While  Bruce  was  talking  to  him,  Lillyston 
also  strolled  in  on  his  way  from  lecture  to 
ask  what  had  kept  Kennedy  away.  He 
was  surprised  to  see  the  pale  and  weary 
look  on  his  face,  and  catching  sight  of  Bruce 
seated  on  the  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  he 
merely  made  some  commonplace  remarks 
and  left  the  room.  But  he  met  Julian  in 
the  court,  and  told  him  that  Kennedy 
didn't  seem  to  be  well. 

"  I'm  not  surprised,"  said  Julian  ;  "  he 
supped  with  Brogten,  and  then  went  to 
play  cards  with  Bruce,  and  I  hear  that 
Bruce's  card  parties  are  not  very  steady 
proceedings." 

"Can't  we  manage  to  keep  him  out  of 
that  set,  Julian?  It  will  be  the  ruin  of  his 
reading." 

"Ay,  and  worse,  Hugh.  But  what  can 
one  say  ?  It  will  hardly  do  to  read  homilies 
to  one's  fellow-undergraduates." 

"  You  might  at  least  give  him  a  hint." 

"  I  will.  I  suppose  he'll  come  and  do 
some  Euripides  to-night." 

He  did  come,  and  when  they  had  read 
some  three  hundred  lines,  and  the  rest  were 
separating,  he  proposed  to  Julian  a  turn  in 
the  great  court. 

The  stars  were  crowding  in  their  bright 
myriads,  and  the  clear  silvery  moonlight 
bathed  the  court,  except  where  the  hall 
and  chapel  flung  fantastic  and  mysterious 
shadows  across  the  green  smooth -mown 
lawns  of  the  quadrangle.  The  soft  light, 
the  cool  exhilarating  night  air,  were  pro- 
vocative of  thought,  and  they  walked  up 
and  down  for  a  time  in  silence. 

Many  thoughts  were  evidently  working 
in  Kennedy's  mind,  and  they  did  not  all 
seem  to  be  bright  or  beautiful  as  the 
thoughts  of  youth  should  be.  Julian's  brain 


was  busy  too  ;  and  as  they  paced  up  and 
down,  arm-in-arm,  the  many  -  coloured 
images  of  hope  and  fancy  were  flitting 
thick  and  fast  across  his  vision.  He  was 
thinking  of  his  own  future  and  of  Ken- 
nedy's, whom  he  was  beginning  to  love  as 
a  brother,  and  for  whose  moral  weakness 
he  sometimes  feared. 

"  Julian,"  said  Kennedy,  suddenly  break- 
ing the  silence,  "were  you  ever  seized  by 
an  uncontrollable,  unaccountable,  irresistible 
presentiment  of  coming  evil  —  a  feeling  as 
if  a  sudden  gulf  of  blackness  and  horror 
yawned  before  you — a  dreadful  something 
haunting  you,  you  knew  not  what,  but 
only  knew  that  it  was  there  ? " 

"  I  have  had  presentiments,  certainly ; 
though  hardly  of  the  kind  you  describe." 

"Well,  Julian,  I  have  such  a  presenti- 
ment now,  overshadowing  me  with  the 
sense  of  guilt  of  which  I  was  never  guilty  ; 
as  though  it  were  the  shadow  of  some  crime 
committed  in  a  previous  state  of  existence, 
forgotten  yet  unforgotten,  incurred  yet  un- 
avenged." 

"  Probably  the  mere  result  of  a  headache 
this  morning,  and  the  night  air  now,"  said 
Julian,  smiling  at  the  energetic  description, 
yet  pained  by  the  intensity  of  Kennedy's 
tone  of  voice. 

"Hush,  Julian!  I  hate  all  that  stupid 
materialism.  Depend  upon  it,  some  evil 
thing  is  over  me.  I  wonder  whether  crimes 
of  the  future  can  throw  their  crimson  shadow 
back  over  the  past.  My  life,  thank  God, 
has  been  an  innocent  one,  yet  now  I  teel 
like  the  guiltiest  thing  alive." 

"One  oughtn't  to  yield  to  such  feelings, 
or  to  be  the  victim  of  a  heated  imagination, 
Kennedy.  In  my  own  case  at  least,  half 
the  feelings  I  have  fancied  to  be  presenti- 
ments have  turned  out  false  in  the  end — 
presentiments,  I  mean,  which  have  been 
suggested,  as  perhaps  this  has,  by  passing 
circumstances." 

"God  grant  this  may  be  false,"  said 
Kennedy,  "but  something  makes  me  feel 
uneasy." 

"It  will  be  a  lying  prophet  if  you  so 
determine,  Kennedy.  The  only  enemy 
who  has  real  power  to  hurt  us  is  ourselves. 
Why  should  you  be  agitated  by  an  idle 
forecast  of  uncertain  calamity  ?  Be  brave, 
and  honest,  and  pure,  and  God  will  be  with 
you." 
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"Don't  be  surprised,"  continued  Julian, 
"if  you've  heard  me  say  the  same  words 
before  ;  they  were  my  father's  dying  bequest 
to  his  eldest  son." 

"Be  brave,  and  honest,  and  pure ' 

repeated  Kennedy  ;  "  yes,  you  must  be  right, 
Julian.  Look  what  a  glorious  sky,  and  what 
numberless  'patines  of  bright  gold.'" 

Julian  looked  up,  and  at  that  moment  a 
meteor  shot  across  the  heaven,  plunging 
as  though  from  the  galaxy  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  after  the  white  and  dazzling  lustre 
of  the  trail  had  disappeared,  seeming  to 
leave  behind  the  glory  of  it  a  deeper  gloom. 
It  furnished  too  true  a  type  of  many  a 
young  man's  destiny. 

Kennedy  said  nothing,  but  although  it  is 
not  the  Camford  custom  to  shake  hands, 
he  shook  Julian's  hand  that  night  with  one 
of  those  warm  and  loving  grasps  which 
are  not  soon  forgotten.  And  each  walked 
slowly  back  to  his  own  room. 


CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 

THE  BOAT-RACE. 

"  And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout, 
The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 
Between  the  willows." 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  banks  of  "the  silvery-winding  river" 
were  thronged  with  men  ;  between  the  hours 
of  two  and  four  the  sculls  were  to  be  tried 
for,  and  some  eight  hundred  of  the  thousand 
undergraduates  poured  out  of  their  colleges 
by  twos  and  threes  to  watch  the  result  from 
the  banks  on  each  side. 

The  first  and  second  guns  had  been  fired, 
and  the  scullers  in  their  boats,  each  some  ten 
yards  apart  from  the  other,  are  anxiously 
waiting  the  firing  of  the  third,  which  is  the 
signal  for  starting.  That  strong  splendid- 
looking  man,  whose  arms  are  bared  to  the 
shoulder,  and "  the  muscles  all  a-ripple 
on  his  back,"  is  almost  quivering  with  anxious 
expectation.  The  very  instant  the  sound  o 
the  gun  reaches  his  ear  those  oar-blades  wil 
flash  like  lightning  into  the  water,  and  "  smit< 
the  sounding  furrows  "  with  marvellous  regu 
larity  and  speed.  He  is  the  favourite,  anc 
there  are  some  heavy  bets  on  his  success 
Bruce  and  Brogten  and  Lord  Fitzurse 
will  be  richer  or  poorer  by  some  twent) 


ounds  each  from  the  result'  of  this  quarter 
f  an  hour. 

The  three  are  standing  together  on  the 
owing-path  opposite  that  little  inn  where 
he  river  suddenly  makes  a  wide  bend,  and 
where,  if  the  rush  of  men  were  not  certain 
o  sweep  them  forward,  they  might  see  a  very 
considerable  piece  of  the  race.  But  directly 
he  signal  is  given  and  the  boats  start,  every- 
body will  run  impetuously  at  full  speed  along 
he  banks  to  keep  up  with  the  boats,  and 
cheer  on  their  own  men,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  our  trio  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  their  legs  before  the  living 
cataract  pours  down  upon  them.  Indeed, 
they  would  not  have  been  on  the  towing- 
path  at  all,  but  among  the  rather  miscel- 
aneous  occupants  of  the  grass  plat  before  the 
nn  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  were  it  not 
for  their  desire  to  run  along  with  the  boats, 
and  inspirit  the  rowers  on  whom  they  have 
betted. 

But  what  is  this?  A  great  odious  slow- 
trailing  barge  looms  into  sight,  nearly  as 
broad  as  the  river  itself,  black  as  the  ferrugi- 
nous ferryboat  of  Charon,  and  slowly  dragged 
down  the  stream  by  two  stout  cart  horses, 
beside  which  a  young  bargee  is  plodding 
along  in  stolid  independence. 

"  Hi !  hi !  you  clodhopper  there,  stop  that 
infernal  barge,"  shouted  Bruce  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  knowing  that  if  the  barge  once 
passed  the  winning  posts,  the  race  would 
be  utterly  spoilt. 

"St-t-t-top  there,  you  cl-1-lown,  w-w-will 
you  ? "  stuttered  Fitzurse,  more  incoherent 
than  usual  with  indignation. 

The  young  bargee  either  didn't  hear  these 
apostrophes,  or  didn't  choose  to  attend  to 
them  when  they  were  urged  in  that  kind  of 
way  ;  and  besides  this,  as  the  men  were 
entirely  concealed  from  his  view  by  the 
curve  of  the  river,  he  wasn't  aware  of  the 
coming  race,  and  therefore  saw  no  reason  to 
obey  such  imperious  mandates. 

"  Confound  the  grimy  idiot ;  doesn't  he 
hear?"  said  Bruce,  turning  red  and  pale 
with  excitement  as  he  thought  of  the  money 
he  had  at  stake,  and  remembered  that  the 
skiff  on  which  all  his  hopes  lay  was  first  in 
order,  and  would  therefore  be  most  likely 
to  suffer  by  any  momentary  confusion. 
"  Come,  Brogten,  let's  stop  him  somehow 
before  it's  too  late." 

"  Let's   cut  the   scoundrel's   ropes,"  said 
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Brogten  between  his  teeth  ;  and  at  once  the 
three  darted  forward  at  full  speed,  at  the 
very  instant  that  the  sharp  crack  of  the 
final  signal-gun  was  heard. 

It  so  happened  that  Julian  and  Lillyston 
had  started  rather  late  for  the  races,  and 
had  come  up  with  the  barge  just  as  it  had 
first  neglected  the  summons  of  Bruce  and 
Fitzurse. 

"  Come,  bargee,"  said  Lillyston  good- 
humouredly,  "  out  of  the  way  with  the  barge 
as  quick  as  ever  you  can  ;  there's  a  boat- 
race,  and  you'll  spoil  the  fun." 

"  Oh,  it's  a  race,  be  it  ? "  said  the  man  as 
he  instantly  helped  Lillyston  to  back  the 
horses.  "  If  them  young  jackanapes  had 

only  toald  me,  'stead  of  blusterin'  that  way 

» 

His  speech  was  interrupted  by  Bruce, 
who,  with  his  friends,  had  instantly  sprang 
at  the  ropes,  and  cut  them  in  half  a  dozen 
places,  while  the  great  heavy  horses,  fright- 
ened out  of  their  propriety,  turned  tail  and 
bolted  away  at  a  terrifically  heavy  trot. 

"You  great  lubber,"  shouted  Brogten, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  use  his  knife, 
"  why  didn't  you  move  when  we  told  you  ? 
What  business  have  louts  like  you  to  come 
blundering  up  the  river,  and  spoil  our 
races  ?  "  And  Fitzurse,  confident  in  superior 
numbers,  gave  emphasis  to  the  question  by 
knocking  off  the  man's  cap. 

The  bargee  was  a  strongly-built,  stupid, 
healthy-looking  fellow,  of  some  twenty -three 
years  old,  who,  from  being  slow  of  passion, 
was  all  the  more  terrible  when  aroused 
Not  finding  any  vent  for  his  anger  in  words, 
he  suddenly  seized  Bruce  (who  of  the  three 
stood  nearest  him)  by  the  collar  of  hi 
boating  jersey,  shook  him  as  he  might  have 
done  a  baby,  and  almost  before  he  was 
aware,  pitched  him  into  the  river.  Instantly 
swinging  round,  he  gave  Lord  Fitzurse 
butt  with  his  elbow,  which  sent  his  lordship 
tottering  into  the  ditch  on  the  other  side 
and  while  his  wrath  was  still  blazing,  receivec 
in  one  eye  a  blow  from  Brogten's  strong  fist 
which  for  an  instant  made  him  reel. 

But  it  was  only  for  an  instant,  and  then 
he  repaid  Brogten  with  a  cuff  which  fellec 
him  to  the  ground.  Brogten  was  mad  with 
fury.  At  that  moment  the  men  were  running 
round  the  corner,  at  the  bend  of  the  Is 
cam,  in  full  career,  and  hundreds  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  must  have  seen  him  spraw 


>efore  the  man's  blow.  He  sprang  to  his 
eet,  and,  blind  with  rage,  lifted  his  clasp- 
cnife  with  which  he  had  cut  the  ropes. 
A  second  more,  and  it  would  have  been 
Duried  to  the  handle  in  the  right  arm  which, 
quick  as  lightning,  the  bargee  raised  to 
shield  his  face,  when  Brogten's  aim  was 
seized  from  behind  by  Lillyston,  who 
wrested  the  knife  from  him,  and  pitched  it  • 
nto  the  river. 

Brogten  turned  round,  still  unconscious 
what  he  was  about.  Julian  stood  nearest 
lim,  and  he  thought  it  was  Julian  who  had 
disarmed  him.  Old  hatred  was  suddenly 
oined  to  outrageous  passion,  and  clenching 
his  fist,  he  struck  Julian  in  the  face.  Julian 
started  back  just  in  time  to  evade  the  full 
force  of  the  blow  ;  and,  fearing  a  second 
attack,  suddenly  tripped  his  aggressor  as 
he  once  more  rushed  towards  him. 

But  now  the  full  tide  of  men  had  reached 
the  spot ;  the  barge  had  drifted  helplessly 
lengthwise  across  the  stream,  and  an  angry 
circle  closed  round  the  chief  actors  in  the 
scene  we  have  described,  while  a  hundred 
hasty  voices  demanded  what  was  the  row, 
and  what  the  bargee  meant  by  "stopping 
the  race  in  that  stupid  way?"  Meanwhile 
Bruce,  wet  and  muddy,  was  declaiming  on 
one  side,  and  Fitzurse,  bruised  and  dirty, 
on  the  other,  was  stammering  his  uncom- 
prehended  oaths  ;  while  a  dozen  men  were 
holding  Brogten,  who,  foiled  a  second  time, 
and  now  in  a  dreadfully  ungovernable 
passion,  was  struggling  with  the  men  that 
held  him,  and  vowing  vengeance  against 
Julian  and  the  bargee. 

It  was  no  time  for  deliberation,  nor  are 
excited,  hasty,  and  disappointed  boys  the 
most  impartial  of  jurors.  Julian  and  Lilly- 
ston were  rapidly  explaining  the  true  state 
of  the  case  to  the  few  who  were  calm  enough 
to  listen  ;  but  all  that  appeared  to  most 
of  the  bystanders  was,  that  a  bargee  had 
spoiled  the  event  of  the  day,  and  assaulted 
two  or  three  undergraduates.  A  cry  arose  to 
duck  the  fellow  in  the  muddiest  angle  of 
the  river,  and  twenty  hands  were  laid  on 
his  shoulder,  to  drag  him  off  to  his  fate. 
But  a  sense  of  injustice,  joined  to  strength 
and  passion,  are  all  but  irresistible  when 
their  opponents  are  but  half  in  earnest ;  and 
violently  exerting  his  formidable  muscles, 
the  man  shook  himself  free  with  a  deter- 
mination?  agility,  and  pluck  which,  by  a 
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visible  logic,  showed  the  men  how  cruel  and 
cowardly  it  was  to  punish  him  before  they 
knew  anything  of  the  rights  of  the  case. 
Lillyston's  voice,  too,  began  to  be  loudly 
heard,  and  several  dons  among  the  crowd 
exerted  themselves  to  restore  order  out  of 
the  hubbub. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  touch  of  manliness. 
A  feeble,  and  fussy,  and  finnicking  little 
proctor,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  bank, 
was  pompously  endeavouring  to  assert  his 
dignity,  and  make  himself  attended  to. 
He  was  just  beginning  to  get  indignant  at 
the  laughing  contempt  with  which  Irs  im- 
potent efforts  were  received,  and  was  asking 
men  for  their  names  and  colleges  in  a  futile 
sort  of  way,  when  a  tall  and  stately  tutor  in 
the  crowd  raised  his  voice  above  the  uproar, 
and  said,  "  Silence,  gentlemen,  if  you  please, 
for  a  moment."  He  was  recognised  and 
respected,  and  the  men  made  room  for  him 
into  the  centre  of  the  throng. 

"Now,  my  man,  just  tell  us  what's  the 
matter.53  The  man  was  beginning  to  tell 
them  how  wantonly  his  ropes  had  been  cut, 
and  he  himself  insulted,  when  Bruce  broke 
in,  "  That's  a  lie,  you  rascal ;  we  asked  you  to 
move,  and  you  wouldn't.  I'll  have  you  in 
prison  yet,  my  fine  fellow,  you'll  see." 

"And  if  I  don't  make  you  pay  for  they 
ropes,  you  young  pink  and  white  monkey, 
my  name  ain't  Jem— that's  all." 

"  Did  anybody  see  what  really  took  place?'5 
asked  the  don,  cutting  short  the  altercation. 
"Yes,  I  did,"  said  Lillyston  instantly; 
"  the  fellow  was  civil  enough,  and  began  to 
back  his  horses  the  moment  I  told  him  there 
was  a  race,  when  these  gentlemen  ran  up, 
abused  him,  struck  him,  and  cut  the  ropes.5' 
"  Ay,  it's  all  very  fine  for  you  gentlefolk," 
said  the  man  with  bitter  scorn,  "to  take 
away  a  poor  man's  living  for  your  pleasure 
How  do  you  think  I'm  to  pay  for  them  ropes  ? 
am  I  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  children's 
mouths,  let  alone  being  kicked  and  speerec 

at  ?    D you  all,  I  ain't  afeard  o'  none  o 

you ;  come  on  the  whole  lot  o'  you  to  one 
I  ain't  afeard — not  I,"  he  said  again,  glaring 
round  like  a  bull  at  bay,  and  stripping  an 
arm  of  iron  strength. 

"  I  never  cut  your  ropes,  you  brute,"  saic 

Bruce,  between    his    teeth,    "though    yoi 

wouldn't  move  when  we  asked  you  civilly." 

"What's    that,    then?"    said    the    man 

pointing  to  a  bit  of  rope  two  inches  long 


which   Bruce    still    held    dangling   in    his 
land. 

"I'm  afraid  you  forget  the  facts,  Bruce, 
n  your  excitement,"  said  Lillyston,  very 
sternly. 

"  Facts  or  not,  I'll  have  you  up  for  assault," 
said  Bruce  affectedly,  wringing  the  mud  out 
of  his  wet  sleeve. 

;<Have  me  up  for  assault,"  mimicked 
the  man,  trying  to  mince  his  broad  rough 
accents  into  Bruce's  delicate  tones  ;  and  he 
condescended  to  add  no  more,  but  turned 
round  to  catch  his  horses,  which  had  trotted 
through  the  open  gate  of  a  neighbouring 
field,  and  were  now  quietly  grazing. 

"I  hope,  gentlemen,"  said  Brogten, 
bluntly,  "that  you're  not  going  to  believe 
that  blackguard's  word  against  ours." 

"You  forget,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Norton,  the 
tall  don,  "that  what  the  blackguard  (as  you 
are  pleased  to  call  him)  said  is  confirmed  by 
a  gentleman  here." 

"And  impugned  by  three  gentlemen," 
said  Bruce,  who  felt  how  thoroughly  he  was 
in  disgrace. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  deny,  Bruce,  that  you 
swore  at  the  man  first,  and  then  cut  his 
ropes,  when  he  was  already  stopping  his 
barge?"  asked  Lillyston. 

"  I  mean  to  say  he  wouldn't  move  when 
we  told  him." 

"  I  appeal  to  Home,"  said  Lillyston ; 
"didn't  the  man  instantly  stop  when  he 
understood  why  we  wanted  him  to  do  so  ?  " 
"Yes,"  said  Julian,  who,  still  dizzy  with 
Brogten's  blow,  was  standing  a  little  apart, 
"I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  man  was 
entirely  in  the  right." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,"  said  Mr. 
Norton,  with  scorn  in  his  eye ;  and  so 
saying,  he  took  the  little  proctor's  arm,  and 
strode  away,  while  the  crowd  of  under- 
graduates also  broke  up  and  streamed  off  in 
twos  and  threes. 

"Do  you  mean  to  pay  that  fellow  for  his 
rope,  Bruce  ? "  asked  Lillyston  ;  "  if  not,  I 
do? 

"  Pay  !  "  said  Brogten,  with  an  explosion 
of  oaths.  "  I'll  pay  you  and  your  sizar  friend 
there  for  this,  depend  upon  it." 

"  We're  not  afraid,"  said  Lillyston,  quietly. 
Julian  only  answered  the  threat  by  a  bow, 
and  the  two  walked  off  to  the  bargee,  who, 
in  despair  and  anger,  was  knotting  together 
the  cut  pieces  of  his  rope. 
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Lillyston  slipped  a  sovereign  into  his 
hand,  and  told  him  how  sorry  he  was  for 
what  had  happened. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  man,  humbly  ; 
"  it's  a  hard  thing  for  a  poor  chap  to  be 
treated  as  I've  been,  but  you're  a  rale  gentle- 
man." 

"  Well,  do  me  one  favour,  then.  Promise 
not  to  say  a  word  to,  or  take  any  notice  of, 
those  three  fellows  as  they  pass  you." 

The  man  promised  ;  but  there  was  no 
need  to  have  done  so,  for  furious  as  Brogten 
was,  he  and  his  companions  were  too  crest- 
fallen to  take  any  notice  of  the  bargee  in 
passing,  except  by  contemptuous  looks, 
which  he  returned  with  interest.  On  the 
whole,  it  struck  them  that  they  would  not 
make  a  particularly  creditable  display  in  hall 
that  evening,  and  therefore  they  partook, 
instead,  of  a  sumptuous  repast  in  the  rooms 
of  Lord  Fitzurse,  who  made  up  for  the  dirt 
which  they  had  been  eating  by  the  splen- 
dour of  his  entertainment. 

"  I'll  be  even  yet  with  that  fellow  Home," 
muttered  Brogten,  as  they  were  parting. 

"  He's  not  w-w-worth  it,"  said  the  host. 
"  He's  a  g-g-ghoul ;  eh,  Bruce — ha !  ha  ! 
ha!" 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

CONTRASTS. 

"  And  here  was  Labour  his  own  bond  slave;  Hope 
That  never  set  the  pains  against  the  prize  ; 
Idleness  halting  with  his  weary  clog, 
And  poor  misguided  Shame  and  witless  Fear 
And  simple  Pleasure  foraging  for  Death." 

WORDSWORTH.     The  Prelude. 

ALTHOUGH  Julian  did  not  immediately  feel, 
and  had  no  particular  reason  to  dread,  the 
results  of  Brogten's  displeasure,  yet  it  was 
very  annoying  to  be  on  the  same  staircase 
with  him.  It  was  a  constant  reminder  that 
there  was  one  person,  and  he  near  at  hand, 
who  regarded  him  as  an  enemy.  For  a 
time,  indeed,  Brogten  tried  a  few  practical 
jokes  on  his  neighbour  and  quondam 
school  -  fellow,  which  gratified  for  the 
moment  his  desire  for  revenge.  Thus  he 
would  empty  the  little  jug  of  milk  which 
stood  every  day  before  Julian's  door  into 
the  great  earthenware  pitcher  of  water 
which  was  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
same  position  ;  or  he  would  make  a  sur- 


reptitious entry  into  his  rooms,  and  amuse 
himself  by  upturning  chairs  and  tables, 
turning  pictures  with  their  faces  to  the  wall, 
and  doing  sometimes  considerable  damage 
and  mischief.  Once  Julian,  on  preparing  to 
get  into  bed,  found  a  neat  little  garden  laid 
out  for  his  reception  between  the  sheets — 
flower-beds  and  gravel  walks,  all  complete. 
This  course  of  petty  annoyance  he  bore, 
though  not  without  a  great  struggle,  in 
dignified  and  contemptuous  silence.  He 
looked  Brogten  firmly  in  the  face  whenever 
they  chanced  to  meet,  and  never  gave  him 
the  triumph  of  perceiving  that  his  small  arts 
of  vexation  had  taken  the  slightest  effect. 
He  merely  smiled  when  the  hot-headed 
Kennedy  suggested  retaliation,  and  would 
not  allow  Lillyston  to  try  the  effect  of 
remonstrance.  It  was  not  long  before 
Brogten  became  thoroughly  ashamed  that 
his  malice  should  be  tried  and  despised,  and 
he  would  have  proceeded  to  more  overt 
acts  of  hatred  had  he  not  been  one  day 
informed  by  Lillyston  that  the  Hartonians 
generally  had  heard  of  his  proceedings,  and 
that  if  he  continued  them  he  would  be 
universally  cut.  For,  indeed,  such  practical 
jokes  as  Brogten  attempted  are  now  almost 
unknown  at  Camford,  and  every  man's 
room  is  considered  sacred  in  his  absence. 
But  although  he  desisted  from  this  kind  of 
malice,  it  was  not  long  before  Brogten  was 
generally  shunned  by  his  former  school- 
fellows. He  developed  into  such  a  thorough 
blackguard  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
merits  as  an  oarsman  and  a  cricketer,  even 
the  countenance  of  Bruce  and  Lord  Fitzurse 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  prevent  him 
from  being  deserted  by  all  the  under- 
graduates of  St.  Werner's,  except  that  small 
and  wretched  class  who  take  refuge  from 
vacuity  in  the  society  of  cads,  dog-fanciers, 
and  grooms. 

Yet  Brogten's  Harton  education,  idle  as 
he  had  been,  sufficed  to  make  him  see  that 
he  was  sinking  lower  and  lower,  not  only  in 
the  world's  estimation,  but  in  his  own. 
Unable  to  make  the  mental  effort  which 
the  least  approach  to  study  would  have 
required,  he  suffered  his  few  intellectual 
faculties  to  grow  more  and  more  gross  and 
stolid,  and  spent  his  mornings  in  smoking, 
drinking  beer,  or  lounging  in  the  rooms 
of  some  one  as  idle  and  discontented  as 
himself.  It  was  sad  to  see  the  change 
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which  even  in  his  first  term  came  over  his 
face  ;  it  was  not  the  change  from  boyhood 
to  youth  which  gave  a  manlier  outline  to 
Julian's  features,  but  it  was  a  look  in  which 
effrontery  supplied  the  place  of  self-depend- 
ence, and  coarseness  was  the  substitute  for 
strength.  Beer  in  the  morning  and  brandy 
in  the  evening,  cards,  and  low  company, 
and  vice,  made  him  sink  into  a  degradation 
from  which  he  was  only  redeemed  by  the 
still  lingering  ambition  to  excel  in  athletic 
sports,  and  by  the  manly  exercises  which 
rescued  him  for  a  time  from  such  dissipation 
as  would  have  incapacitated  him  from 
shining  in  the  boat  or  in  the  field. 

Lillyston  was  a  singular  contrast  with 
Brogten  ;  originally  they  were  about  equal 
in  ability,  position,  and  strength.  They 
had  entered  school  in  the  same  form,  and, 
until  Julian  came,  they  had  generally  been 
placed  near  each  other  in  the  quarterly 
examinations.  Both  of  them  were  strong 
and  active,  and  without  being  clever  or 
brilliant,  they  were  both  possessed  of 
respectable  powers  of  mind.  Both  of  them 
had  been  in  the  Harton  eleven,  and  now 
each  of  them  was  already  in  the  second 
boat  of  their  respective  clubs  ;  but  with  all 
these  similarities  Lillyston  was  beginning 
to  be  one  of  the  men  most  liked  and 
respected  among  alt  the  best  sets  of  his  own 
year,  and  was  reading  for  honours  with  a 
fair  chance  of  ultimate  success,  while 
Brogten  was  looked  on  as  a  low  and  stupid 
fellow,  whose  company  was  discreditable, 
and  whose  doings  were  a  disgrace  to  his 
old  school. 

The  two  presented  much  the  same  con- 
trast as  was  also  visible  between  Julian  and 
Bruce.  While  Julian  and  Lillyston  had 
mutually  influenced  each  other  for  good, 
while  they  had  been  growing  up  together  in 
warm  and  honourable  friendship,  thinking 
whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  true  and  of 
good  report,  the  other  two  had  only  fostered 
each  other's  vanity,  and  rather  encouraged 
than  checked  each  other's  failings.  At 
school  they  were  always  exchanging  the 
grossest  flattery,  and  the  lessons  and  tend- 
encies which  each  had  derived  from  the 
other's  society  were  lessons  of  weakness 
and  sin  alone.  And  now  Bruce  was  looked 
on  at  St.  Werner's  as  a  vain,  empty  fellow, 
living  on  a  reputation  for  cleverness  which 
he  had  never  justified,— low,  dressy,  and 
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extravagant,  despised  by  the  reading  men 
(whose  society  he  affected  to  avoid)  for  his 
weakness  and  want  of  resolution  ;  by  the 
real  athletes  for  his  deficiency  in  strength 
and  pluck,  and  by  the  aristocrats  (whose 
rooms  he  most  frequented)  for  the  ill-con- 
cealed obscurity  of  his  father's  origin,  and 
the  ill-understood  sources  of  his  wealth. 
Since  he  first  astonished  the  men  of  his 
year  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  entertainments 
and  the  gorgeousness  of  his  rooms,  he  had 
steadily  declined  in  general  estimation 
among  all  whose  regard  was  most  really 
valuable,  and  he  would  have  found  few 
among  his  immense  acquaintance  who 
cared  as  much  for  him  as  they  did  for  his 
good  dinners  and  choice  wines.  Julian,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  knew  far  fewer  men, 
could  count  among  his  new  and  old  com- 
panions some  real  friends — friends  who 
would  cling  to  him  in  adversity  as  well  as  in 
prosperity,  and  who  loved  him  for  his  own 
sake,  whether  his  fortunes  were  in  sunshine 
or  in  cloud.  First  among  these  newly- 
acquired  friends  he  counted  the  names  of 
Owen  and  Kennedy,  among  the  old  ones  of 
Lillyston  and  De  Vuyne.  But,  besides 
these,  he  had  been  sought  out  by  all  the 
most  distinguished  men  among  the  St. 
Werner's  undergraduates,  while  Mr.  Admer, 
who  improved  immensely  on  acquaintance, 
had  introduced  him  to  some  of  the  most 
genial  and  least  exclusive  dons.  Even  Mr. 
Grayson  used  to  address  him  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  warmth,  and  so  high 
was  his  general  reputation,  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
every  man  of  his  college  whom  he  in  the 
least  cared  to  see  or  know. 

Brogten  was  one  of  those  who  perceived 
these  contrasts,  and  the  bitter  intense  malice 
with  which  they  filled  him  was  one  of  the 
evil  feelings  which  helped  to  drag  him  down 
from  following  out  his  occasional  resolutions 
for  better  things. 

Strange  that  a  few  weeks  could  produce 
such  differences  ;  but  so  it  was.  At  the  end 
of  those  few  weeks  Bruce  went  back  to  take 
part  in  his  mother's  splendid  theatricals  and 
routs,  with  a  consciousness  of  neglected 
opportunities  and  wasted  time,  even  if  his 
conscience  laid  no  worse  sins  to  his  charge. 
Brogten  went  back,  cursing  himself  and  all 
around  him,  with  the  violent  self-accusations 
of  a  reprobate  obstinacy,  a  man  in  vice, 
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though  hardly  more  than  a  boy  in  years. 
Kennedy  went  back  happy  on  the  whole, 
happy  above  all  in  the  certainty  that  he 
had  made  in  Julian  one  noble  friend. 
Lillyston  went  back  happy,  well-pleased  with 
the  sense  of  duty  done,  and  the  prime  of 
life  well  and  innocently  enjoyed.  And 
Julian  went  back  in  the  same  train  with  De 
Vayne,  happy  too,  with  a  mind  strengthened 
and  expanded,  with  knowledge  deepened 
and  widened,  with  an  honourable  ambition 
opening  before  him,  and  friends  and  a  fair 
position  already  won.  All  these  results  had 
sprung  from  those  few  and  swiftly-gliding 
weeks. 

The  Christmas  time  passed  very  pleasantly 
for  the  Homes.  They  had  few  relations,  and 
Lady  Vinsear  had  dropped  all  intercourse 
with  them,  but  they  were  happy  in  them- 
selves. Violet,  too,  had  the  pleasure  of 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  Kennedy's 
sister  Eva,  who,  with  her  aunt,  happened  to 
be  paying  a  short  visit  to  a  family  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Frank  and  Cyril  were  at 
home  for  their  holidays,  and  the  house  and 
garden  at  Ildown  rang  all  day  long  with 
their  merry  voices  and  incessant  games. 
Old  Christmas  observances  were  not  yet 
obsolete  in  Ildown,  and  Yule  logs  and  royal 
feasts  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
bright,  clear,  frosty  air — the  sparkling  sea 
and  freshening  wind — a  lovely  country,  a 
united  and  cheerful  family,  and  the  delights 
of  moderate  study,  made  the  weeks  speed 
by  in  pure  enjoyment.  With  his  mother, 
his  brothers,  and  Violet,  Julian  felt  the  need 
of  no  other  society,  but  he  corresponded 
with  Kennedy  and  other  college  friends,  and 
saw  a  great  deal  of  Lord  De  Vayne,  who 
continually  rode  over  to  pass  the  Sunday 
with  them  at  Ildown,  and  sometimes  per- 
suaded all  the  Homes  to  come  and  spend 
the  day  with  him  and  his  mother  in  the 
beautiful  but  lonely  grounds  of  Uther  Hall. 

Whenever  they  accepted  the  invitation, 
the  young  and  pensive  viscount  seemed 
another  man.  He  would  join  in  the  boys' 
mirth  with  the  most  joyous  alacrity,  and 
talked  to  Violet  with  such  vivacity  that  none 
who  saw  him  would  believe  what  a  shade 
of  melancholy  usually  hung  over  his  mind. 
His  life  had  been  spent  in  seclusion,  and  he 
had  never  yet  seen  any  to  whom  his  heart 
turned  with  such  affection  as  he  felt  for 
Julian  and  Violet.  His  mother  observed  it, 


and  often  thought  that  if  she  saw  in  Violet 
Home  the  future  Lady  De  Vayne,  a  source 
of  happiness  was  laid  up  for  her  only  son 
which  would  fulfil,  and  more  than  fulfil,  her 
fondest  prayers.  It  never  occurred  to  her 
to  think  that  he  would  do  better  to  choose 
a  bride  among  the  noblest  and  wealthiest 
houses  of  England,  rather  than  in  the 
orphan  family  of  a  poor  and  unknown 
clergyman.  What  she  sought  for  him  was 
goodness  and  usefulness,  not  grandeur  or 
riches.  Loneliness  and  much  sorrow  had 
taught  her  at  how  slight  a  value  rank  and 
wealth  are  to  be  reckoned  in  any  high  or 
true  estimate  of  the  meaning  of  human  life  ; 
nor  did  it  add  greatly  to  her  desire  for  such 
a  match  that  Violet,  with  her  bright  hair, 
and  soft  eyes,  and  graceful  figure— with  her 
sweet  musical  voice,  and  the  rippling  silver 
of  her  laugh,  and  the  rich  imagery  which 
filled  her  fancy — might  well  have  fulfilled 
the  ideal  of  a  poet's  dream.  But  Violet  was 
still  very  young,  and  none  of  Lady  De 
Vayne's  hopes  had  ever  for  an  instant 
crossed  her  mind. 

Julian  was  at  this  time,  and  had  been  for 
some  months,  intensely  occup:ed  with  the 
thought  and  desire  of  winning  the  Clerkland 
scholarship,  a  university  scholarship  of  ^60 
a  year,  open  to  general  competition  among 
all  the  undergraduates  of  less  than  one 
year's  standing.  This  scholarship  was  the 
favourite  success  of  Camfordlife.  It  stamped 
at  once  a  man's  position  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  scholars  of  his  year,  and  as  the 
names  of  many  remarkable  men  were  found 
in  the  list  of  those  who  had  already  obtained 
it,  it  gave  a  strong  prestige  of  future  dis- 
tinction and  success.  Julian  had  a  peculiar 
reason  for  longing  to  gain  it,  because,  with 
his  Harton  scholarship,  it  would  not  only 
enable  him  at  once  to  enter  his  name  as  a 
pensioner,  instead  of  a  sizar,  at  St.  Werner's, 
but  even  make  him  independent  of  all  help 
from  his  family  and  guardians.  These 
would  have  been  reasons  sufficient  to  account 
for  his  passionate  desire  for  this  particular 
distinction,  even  independently  of  his  natural 
wish  to  justify  the  general  opinion  of  his 
abilities,  and  the  eager  ambition  caused  by 
the  formidable  numbers  of  the  other  com- 
petitors. In  short,  at  this  time,  to  obtain 
the  Clerkland  scholarship  was  the  most 
prominent  personal  desire  in  Julian's  heart, 
and  could  some  genius  have  suddenly  offered 
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him  the  fulfilment  of  any  one  wish,  this 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  first  to 
spring  to  his  lips.  He  looked  with  emulation, 
almost  with  envy,  on  those  who  had  won 
it  before  him ;  he  almost  knew  by  heart  the 
list  of  Clerkland  scholars ;  and  when  he 
returned  to  Camford,  constantly  discussed 
the  chances  of  success  in  favour  of  the 
different  candidates.  Do  not  blame  him ; 
his  motives  were  all  high  and  blameless, 
although  he  at  length  turned  over  this 
thought  so  often  in  his  mind  as  to  recur  to 
it  with  almost  selfish  iteration,  and  to  regard 
success  in  this  particular  struggle  as  the  one 
thing  wanting  to  complete,  or  even  to  create 
his  happiness. 

He  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  it 
at  home,  although  for  the  sake  of  prevent- 
ing disappointment,  he  generally  avoided 
dwelling  on  any  of  his  school  or  college 
struggles.  Depreciating  his  own  abilities,  it 
made  him  doubly  anxious  to  find  that  not 
only  did  his  St.  Werner's  contemporaries 
regard  him  as  the  favourite  candidate, 
and  bet  upon  him  in  the  sporting  circles 
(although  Brogten  furiously  gave  the 
largest  odds  against  him),  but,  what  was 
worse,  his  own  family,  always  proud  of  him, 
seemed  to  regard  his  triumph  as  certain. 
Thus  circumstanced,  and  most  fondly 
avoiding  every  possibility  of  causing  pain  or 
disappointment  to  that  thrice-loved  circle  of 
which  he  regarded  himself  as  the  natural 
protector  and  head,  he  was  more  than  ever 
determined  to  do  his  very  utmost  to  prevent 
failure,  and  give  them  the  lasting  pride  and 
pleasure  which  they  would  all  receive  by 
seeing  his  name  in  the  publicpapers  as  Clerk- 
land  scholar. 

"  Come,  Julian,  and  let's  have  a  row  or  a 
sail,"  said  Cyril  one  morning  to  him,  as  he 
sat  at  work.  "Frank  and  I  have  nothing 
to  do  to-day." 

"Not  to-day,  Cyril,  my  boy.  I  really 
must  do  some  work  ;  you  know  De  Vayne 
made  me  ride  with  him  yesterday,  and  I've 
done  very  little  the  last  day  or  two." 

"  I  wish  I  liked  work  as  you  do,  Julian." 

"  It  isn't  only  that  I  like  work  (though  I 
do),"  said  Julian ;  "  but  you  know  a  good 
deal  depends  on  it." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  !  "  said  Cyril ;  "  you  mean 
the  Clerkland  scholarship  ;  but  never  mind, 
Julian,  Lord  De  Vayne  told  me  you  were 
sure  of  that." 


"  Did  he  ?"  said  Julian,  a  little  anxiously  j 
"  then  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  believe  him. 
It's  very  kind  of  him  to  say  so — but  he's 
quite  mistaken." 

"  Ah,  you  always  say  so  beforehand,  you 
know.  You  used  to  say  that  about  the 

Harton  scholarship,  Julian,  and  yet you 

see  ?  Do  come." 

"Well,  I'll  come,"  said  Julian,  smiling  a 
little  sadly.  "But,  Cyril,  don't,  pray,  say 
anything  of  that  kind  to  mother  or  to  Violet, 
for  if  I  should  fail  it  would  make  me  doubly 
sad." 

Cyril,  thanking  Julian,  and  still  laughingly 
prophesying  success,  ran  out  to  tell  Frank  ; 
and  when  he  had  gone,  Julian  stamped  his 
foot  passionately  on  the  ground,  and  said 
half  aloud, "  I  will  get  this  Clerkland,  I  will 
get  it,  I  must  get  it." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  raising 
his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  prayed  that 
"God  would  do  for  him  that  which  was 
best  for  his  highest  welfare "  ;  but  even  as 
he  prayed,  he  secretly  determined  that  ob- 
taining the  Clerkland  scholarship  was,  and 
must  necessarily  be,  the  best  piece  of 
worldly  prosperity  that  could  possibly 
happen  to  him. 
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Sfiras  8e  o'l  fKireve 

HOM.  Od.  xxii.  1  1. 

READER,  if  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
chapter  has  been  dull  to  you,  it  is  because 
you  have  never  entered  into  the  devouring 
ambition  which,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
actuates  a  young  man's  heart  when  he  is 
aiming  at  his  first  grand  distinction  —  an 
ambition  which,  if  selfishly  encouraged,  be- 
comes dangerous  both  to  health  and  peace, 
and  works  powerfully,  perhaps  by  a  merci- 
ful provision,  to  the  defeat  of  its  own  darling 
hope. 

As  long  as  Julian  had  been  at  home,  a 
thousand  objects  helped  to  divert  his 
thoughts  from  their  one  cherished  desire  ; 
but  when  he  returned  to  Camford,  finding 
the  Clerkland  a  frequent  subject  of  dis- 
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Ctlssioft  among  the  men,  even  in  hall,  and 
constantly  meeting  others  who  were  as 
absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the  approaching 
examination  as  himself,  he  once  more  fell 
into  the  vortex,  and  thought  comparatively 
of  little  else. 

As  yet  he  had  had  no  means  of  measuring 
himself  with  others,  except  so  far  as  the 
lecture-room  enabled  him  to  judge  of  the 
abilities  of  some  few  in  his  own  college. 
Under  these  circumstances  all  conjecture 
might  have  seemed  to  be  idle ;  but  some- 
how or  other  at  Camfbrd,  by  a  sort  of  intui- 
tion, the  exact  place  a  man  will  ultimately 
take  is  often  prophesied  from  the  first  with 
wonderful  accuracy.  St.  Werner's  being  by 
far  the  largest  college  at  Camford,  supplied 
the  majority  of  the  candidates,  and  Julian, 
Owen,  and  Kennedy  were  all  three  men- 
tioned as  likely  to  be  first ;  but  the  rival 
ranks  of  St.  Margaret's  boasted  their 
champions  also,  and  almost  every  small 
college  nursed  some  prodigy  of  its  own,  for 
whom  it  vehemently  predicted  an  easy  and 
indisputable  success. 

Owen  was  the  competitor  whom  Julian 
most  really  feared.  Educated  at  Roslyn,  a 
comparatively  small  school,  his  scholarship 
was  not  so  ready  and  polished  as  that 
acquired  by  the  training  of  the  large  public 
schools ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
improved  greatly  in  the  short  time  he  had 
been  at  St.  Werner's,  and  besides  his 
sound  knowledge,  he  had  a  strong-headed 
common  sense,  and  a  clearness  and  steadi- 
ness of  purpose,  more  valuable  than  a  quick 
fancy  and  refined  taste.  In  composition, 
and  in  all  the  lighter  and  more  graceful  re- 
quirements of  a  classical  examination,  Julian 
had  an  undoubted  superiority,  but  Owen 
was  his  equal,  if  not  his  master,  in  the 
power  of  unravelling  intricacies  and  under- 
standing logic ;  and,  besides  this,  Owen 
was  a  better  mathematician,  and,  although 
classics  had  considerable  preponderance, 
yet  one  mathematical  paper  always  formed 
part  of  the  Clerkland  examination.  Kennedy 
who,  if  he  had  properly  employed  his 
time,  would  have  been  no  mean  rival  to 
either  of  them,  had  unfortunately  been  so 
idle,  and  continued  to  be  so  gay  and  idle 
even  for  the  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 
examination,  that  they  all  felt  his  chance  to 
be  gone.  He  acknowledged  the  fact  him- 
self, with  something  between  a  laugh  and  a 


sigh,  and  only  threatening  to  catch  them 
both  up  in  the  classical  tripos,  he  resigned 
all  hope  for  himself,  and  threw  all  his  wishes 
into  the  scale  of  Julian's  endeavours.  And 
although  Owen  was  liked  and  respected, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  Julian  was  regarded 
throughout  the  university  as  the  popular 
candidate ;  the  Hartonians  especially,  who 
had  carried  off  the  prize  for  several  years, 
were  confident  that  he  would  win  them 
another  victory. 

As  the  time  drew  near,  Julian  became 
more  and  more  feverish  with  eagerness,  and 
his  friends  feared  that  he  would  hinder,  by 
over-reading,  his  real  probability  of  success. 
Kennedy  felt  this  most  strongly,  but  being 
himself  engaged  in  the  competition,  was 
afraid  that  any  attempt  to  divert  Julian's 
thoughts  would  not  have  a  disinterested 
look.  Lillyston  and  De  Vayne,  unrestrained 
by  such  motives,  did  all  they  could  to  take 
him  from  his  books,  and  amuse  him  by 
turning  his  attention  to  other  subjects  ;  but 
with  such  strong  reasons  for  exertion,  and 
so  much  depending  on  success  or  failure, 
the  Clerkland  scholarship  continued  ever 
the  prominent  subject  of  Julian's  thoughts. 

At  last  the  long  looked  for  week  arrived. 
After  chapel  on  the  Sunday  morning,  De 
Vayne  invited  himself  to  breakfast  with 
Julian,  and  continued  in  his  company  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  going  with  him  to 
the  university  sermon.  He  entirely  forbade 
Julian  even  to  allude  more  than  once  to 
the  coming  examination,  and  managed  in 
the  evening  to  get  him  to  come  to  his  rooms, 
where,  with  some  other  Hartonians  and 
Kennedy,  they  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

"  Good-night,"  he  said  to  Julian,  as  he 
strolled  with  him  to  his  staircase  across  the 
starlight  court ;  "  don't  stay  up  to-night. 
In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength." 

The  examination  was  to  last  a  week,  and 
Julian  rose  for  it  refreshed  and  cheerful  on 
Monday  morning.  The  papers  suited  him 
excellently,  and  his  hopes  rose  higher  and 
higher  as  he  felt  that  in  each  paper  he  had 
done  to  the  utmost  of  his  knowledge  and 
ability.  He  had  not  been  able  to  afford  a 
private  tutor  during  the  term,  with  whom  he 
might  have  discussed  the  papers,  but  he 
sent  his  Iambics  and  Latin  verse  to  Mr. 
Garden  at  Harton,  who  wrote  back  a  most 
favourable  and  encouraging  judgment  of 
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them,  and  seemed  to  regard  Julian's  success 
as  certain.  Julian  had  implicit  confidence 
in  his  opinion,  for  Mr.  Garden  entered  very 
warmly  into  all  his  hopes  and  wishes,  and 
kept  up  with  him  an  affectionate  cor- 
respondence, which  had  helped  him  out  of 
many  intellectual  difficulties,  and  lessened 
the  force  of  many  a  temptation. 

The  papers  usually  lasted  from  nine  till 
twelve  in  the  morning,  and  from  two  to 
four  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  on  the  Friday 
morning,  when  only  three  more  papers 
remained,  that  Julian  found  Mr.  Garden's 
kind  and  hopeful  letter  lying  on  his  break- 
fast table  at  eight  o'clock  ;  he  read  it  with  a 
glow  of  pleasure,  because  he  knew  that  he 
could  rely  thoroughly  on  the  accuracy  and 
truth  of  his  old  tutor's  judgment,  and  as  he 
read  and  re-read  it,  his  hopes  rose  higher 
and  higher.  Finishing  breakfast,  he  began 
to  build  castles  in  the  air,  and  to  imagine  to 
himself  the  delight  it  would  be  to  write  and 
tell  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Garden  of  this  new 
leaf  to  the  Harton  laurels.  Never  before 
had  he  a  more  reasonable  ground  for  favour- 
able expectation,  and  he  began  almost  to 
run  over  in  his  mind  the  sort  of  letter  he 
would  write,  and  the  kind  of  things  he 
would  say.  Leaning  over  his  window-sill, 
he  enjoyed  the  cool  feeling  of  the  early 
spring  breeze  on  his  brow  and  hair,  and 
then  finding  by  his  watch  that  it  was  time  to 
start,  he  took  his  cap  and  gown,  and  pre- 
pared to  sally  out  to  the  Senate-house. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  gyp,  when  he 
had  laid  breakfast,  and  put  the  kettle  on  the 
fire,  to  go  away  and  "sport  the  oak"  (z>., 
shut  the  outer  door),  so  as  to  prevent  any 
one  from  coming  into  the  rooms  until  their 
owner  was  awake  and  dressed.  Julian 
therefore  was  not  surprised  to  see  his  door 
11  sported,"  but  was  surprised  to  find  that, 
when  he  lifted  the  latch,  the  door  did  not 
open  to  his  touch.  He  pushed  it  with  some 
force,  and  then  kicked  it  with  his  foot  to  see 
if  some  stone  or  coal  had  not  caught  against 
it,  but  the  door  still  remained  obstinately 
closed ;  he  put  his  shoulder  against  it, 
fancying  that  some  heavy  weight  like  the 
coal-box  or  water-pitcher  might  have  been 
placed  outside,— but  all  in  vain  ;  the  thick 
door  did  not  even  stir,  and  then  there 
flashed  upon  Julian  the  bitter  truth  that  he 
had  been  screwed  in.  He  understood  now 
the  stifled  titter  which  he  fancied  he  had 


heard  after  one  of  his  most  violent  efforts  to 
get  out. 

In  one  instant,  before  he  had  time  to 
think,  a  fit  of  blind  and  passionate  fury 
had  clouded  and  overpowered  Julian's  whole 
mind.  Almost  unconscious  of  what  he  was 
doing,  he  kicked  the  door  with  all  his  might ; 
he  forgot  everything  but  the  one  burning 
determination  to  get  out  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  wreak  on  Brogten,  whom  he  felt  to  be  the 
author  of  his  calamity,  the  punishment  he 
had  deserved.  But  the  thick  oak  door, 
screwed  evidently  with  much  care,  and  in 
many  places,  resisted  all  his  efforts,  and  no 
one  came  to  help  him  from  outside.  The 
gyp,  who  was  usually  about,  happened  to 
have  gone  on  an  errand  ;  the  staircase  was 
one  of  the  most  secluded  in  the  college  ; 
the  Fellow  who  was  Julian's  nearest  neigh- 
bour had  "  gone  down  "  for  a  few  days,  and 
it  was  improbable  that  any  one  even  heard 
him  except  Brogten,  to  whom,  he  thought, 
every  sound  of  his  angry  violence  would  be 
perfect  music. 

All  was  useless,  and  Julian,  as  he  strode 
up  and  down  the  room,  clenched  his  hands, 
and  bit  his  lips  in  passionate  excitement. 
Suddenly  it  struck  him  that  he  would  escape 
by  the  window ;  but  looking  out  for  the 
purpose,  he  found  that,  when  he  had  jumped 
on  the  sloping  roof  below  him,  he  was  still 
thirty  feet  above  the  ground,  which,  in  that 
place,  was  not  the  turf  of  the  bowling-green, 
but  a  hard  gravel  road.  Giving  up  the 
attempt  in  despair,  he  sat  down,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands ;  but  instantly  the 
picture  of  the  senate-house,  with  the  sixty 
candidates  who  were  trying  for  the  scholar- 
ship, all  writing  at  some  new  paper— while 
he  was  thus  cut  off  (as  he  thought)  from  the 
long-desired  accomplishment  of  all  his 
hopes — rose  before  his  eyes,  and  springing 
up  once  more,  he  seized  the  poker,  and 
raising  it  over  his  shoulder  like  a  hammer, 
brought  down  the  heavy  iron  knob  with  a 
crash  on  the  oaken  panels.  He  struck  again 
and  again,  but  by  a  shower  of  fierce  blows, 
could  only  succeed  in  covering  the  door 
with  deep  round  dents.  Finally  he  seized 
the  heaviest  chair  in  the  room,  and  dashed 
it  fiercely  with  one  heavy  drive  against  the 
unyielding  oak  ;  a  second  blow  shivered  the 
chair  to  splinters,  and  Julian,  a  compulsory 
prisoner  at  that  excited  moment,  flung  him- 
self on  a  sofa,  angry  and  desrjairing. 
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Full  twenty  minutes  had  been  occupied 
by  his  futile  efforts,  and  for  a  few  moments 
longer  he  sat  still  in  a  stupor  of  grief  and 
rage.  Meanwhile,  several  of  the  other  com- 
petitors for  the  Clerkland  hai  noticed  his 
absence  in  the  senate-house,  and  Owen  and 
Kennedy  kept  directing  anxious  glances  to 
the  door,  and  dreading  that  he  was  ill.  At 
last  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  Kennedy, 
unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  suspense, 
went  up  to  the  examiner  and  said — 

"  One  of  the  candidates  is  absent,  sir. 
Would  you  allow  me  to  go  and  inquire  the 
reason  ?  " 

"  Who  is  it  ? "  asked  the  examiner. 

"Home,  sir." 

"  Indeed.  But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  allow 
you  to  leave  the  senate-house  ;  the  rules, 
you  know,  on  this  subject  are  necessarily 
very  strict." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  will  merely  show  up  what  I 
have  written,  for  I  am  sure  there  must  be 
some  unusual  reason  for  Home's  absence." 

"  O  no,  Mr.  Kennedy,  pray  don't  do  so," 
said  the  examiner,  who  knew  how  well 
Kennedy  had  been  doing  ;  "  I  will  send  the 
university  marshal  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Home  ; 
it  is  a  very  unusual  compliment  to  pay 
him,  but  I  think  it  may  be  as  well  to  do  so." 

It  so  happened  that,  as  the  marshal 
crossed  the  court  to  Julian's  rooms,  Lilly- 
ston  and  De  Vayne,  who  were  strolling 
towards  the  grounds,  caught  sight  of  him, 
and  went  with  much  curiosity  to  inquire  the 
object  of  his  errand. 

"  Home  not  in  the  senate-house  ! "  said 
Lillyston,  on  hearing  the  marshal's  answer  ; 
"  good  heavens,  what  can  be  the  matter  ! " 
and  without  waiting  to  hear  more,  he  darted 
to  Julian's  door,  and  called  his  name. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  Julian  in  a 
fretful  and  angry  voice. 

"  Why  are  you  sported  ?  and  why  ar'n't 
you  in  for  the  Clerkland?" 

"  Can't  you  see,  then  ?  " 

"  What !  so  you  are  screwed  in  ? "  said 
Lillyston  in  deep  surprise  ;  "  wait  three 
linutes,  Julian,  three  minutes,  and  I  will 
;t  you  out." 

He  sprang  down   stairs,  four  steps  at  a 

le,  borrowed  a  screwdriver  at  the  porter's 

Ige,  was  back  in  a  moment,  and  then  with 
:k  and  skilful  hand  he  drew  out,  one 
fter  another,  the  screws  which  had  been 
Iriven  deep  into  the  door. 


Julian  lifted  the  latch  inside,  and  Lillyston 
saw  with  surprise  and  pain  his  scared  and 
wild  glance.  Julian  said  not  a  word,  but 
rushed  past  his  friend,  and  burst  furiously 
into  Brogten's  room.  Fortunately  Brog- 
ten  was  not  in,  for  the  moment  he  heard 
steps  approaching,  he  had  purposely  gone 
out :  but  Lillyston  followed  Julian  and 
said — 

"  Come,  this  is  folly,  Julian  ;  you  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose.  You  will  be  already 
nearly  an  hour  late,  and  remember  that  the 
Clerkland  may  depend  upon  it." 

He  suffered  himself  to  be  led,  but  as  he 
walked  he  was  still  silent,  and  seemed  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  gulp  down  some 
hard  knot  that  rose  in  his  throat.  His 
expression  was  something  totally  different 
from  anything  that  Lillyston  had  ever  had 
observed  in  him,  even  from  a  boy,  and  his 
feet  seemed  to  waver  under  him  as  he 
walked. 

De  Vayne  joined  them  in  the  court,  and 
was  quite  startled  to  see  Julian  looking  so 
ill.  He  saw  that  it  was  no  time  to  trouble  him 
with  idle  inquiries,  and  merely  pressed  him 
to  come  into  his  rooms  and  take  some  wine 
before  going  to  do  the  paper.  Julian  silently 
complied.  The  kind-hearted  young  viscount 
took  out  a  bottle  of  choice  old  wine,  of 
which  Julian  swallowed  off  a  tumblerful,  and 
then,  without  speaking  a  word,  strode  off  to 
the  senate-house  which  he  reached  pale  and 
agitated,  attracting,  as  he  entered,  the 
notice  and  commiseration  of  all  present. 

The  examiner,  with  a  kind  word  of 
encouragement,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  delay,  which  Julian  left  un- 
answered, promised  to  allow  him  in  the 
evening  as  much  additional  time  for  doing 
the  paper  as  he  had  already  lost.  Julian 
bowed,  and  walked  to  his  place. 

And  now  that  he  was  seated,  with  the  paper 
before  him,  he  found  himself  in  a  condition 
to  do  nothing.  His  mind  was  in  a  tumult 
of  wrath  and  sorrow.  Bitter  sorrow  that 
his  hopes  should  be  shattered ;  fiery  wrath 
that  any  one  should  have  treated  him  with 
such  malignant  cruelty.  His  brain  swam 
giddily,  and  his  head  throbbed  with  violent 
pain.  He  had  been  guilty  of  the  great  folly 
of  almost  staking  his  happiness  on  the 
probability  of  success  ;  this  success  seemed 
now  to  have  been  basely  wrenched  out  of 
his  grasp  ;  and  the  consciousness  that  his 
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ivhole  appearance  was  wild,  and  that  several 
eyes  were  upon  him,  unnerved  him  so  com- 
pletely, that  he  was  quite  unable  to  collect 
or  control  his  scattered  senses.  He  made 
but  little  progress.  The  clock  of  St. 
Mary's  told  the  passing  hours,  and  at 
twelve  Julian  found  himself  with  nothing 
written  except  a  few  half-finished  and  in- 
coherent sentences,  which  he  was  ashamed 
to  show  up.  Dashing  the  nib  of  his  pen 
on  the  desk,  he  spilt  it  to  pieces  ;  and  then, 
tearing  up  his  papers,  was  hurrying  out 
when  the  voice  of  the  examiner  suddenly 
recalled  him. 

"  You  have  not  shown  me  up  any  papers, 
Mr.  Home?" 

"  No,  sir,"  he  answered  sullenly. 

"Indeed!     But  why?" 

"  I  have  not  done  any,  sir." 

"Really.  I  am  sorry  for  that.  It  is  a 
serious  matter,  for  you  have  been  doing 

remarkably  well,  and Are  you  not 

feeling  well  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  not  exactly." 

"  Hum !  Well,  it  is  a  great  pity  ;  a  great 

pity;  a  very  great  pity.  However " 

There  seemed  to  be  no  more  to  say,  and  as 
Julian's  mind  was  in  too  turbulent  a  state  to 
allow  of  his  being  communicative,  he  did 
not  trust  himself  to  make  any  remark,  and 
left  the  room. 

Kennedy,  who  came  up  with  him  as  he 
went  out,  asked  what  was  the  matter  ;  but  as 
he  only  answered  with  an  impatient  gesture, 
and  evidently  seemed  to  wish  to  be  alone, 
Kennedy  left  him  and  went  to  inquire  of 
Lillyston  what  had  happened,  while  Julian 
hastened  to  the  solitude  of  his  own  room, 
and  breaking  with  his  poker  one  of  the 
outer  hinges  of  his  door,  to  secure  himself 
from  a  second  imprisonment,  flung  himself 
on  a  chair,  and  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
burning  forehead.  In  his  bitterness  of  soul 
he  half  determined  to  abandon  all  further 
attempt  to  gain  the  Clerkland,  and  dwelt, 
with  galling  recurrence,  on  the  anguish 
of  defeated  aims.  But  the  sound  of  the 
clock  striking  the  hour  of  examination 
started  him  into  sudden  effort,  and  almost 
mechanically  he  seized  his  cap  and  gown, 
and  went  out  without  food  and  unre- 
freshed. 

Although  he  endeavoured,  with  all  his 
might,  to  shake  off  all  thought  of  the 
morning's  insult  and  misfortune,  he  only 


partially  succeeded,  and  when  he  folded 
up  his  papers,  he  felt  that  the  fire  and 
energy  which  had  shone  so  conspicuously 
during  the  earlier  days  of  the  examination, 
and  had  imparted  such  strength  and  bril- 
liancy to  his  efforts,  were  utterly  extin- 
guished, and  had  left  him  wandering  and 
weak.  When  the  time  was  over,  he  went 
to  De  Vayne's  rooms,  and  said  abruptly — 

"  De  Vayne,  will  you  lend  me  your 
riding-whip  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  De  Vayne,  starting  up 
to  meet  him.  "  Are  you  going  to  have  a 
ride  ?  I  wish  you  would  ride  my  horse ; 
I'll  hire  another,  and  come  with  you." 

"  No  ;  I  don't  want  a  ride." 

"What  do  you  want  the  whip  for,  then ? " 
said  De  Vayne  uneasily. 

"  Nothing.  Let  me  go  ;  it  must  be  time 
for  you  to  go  to  hall." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  dine  in  hall  to-day," 
said  De  Vayne.  "Dining  at  the  high 
table,  with  none  but  dons  to  talk  to,  is  dull 
work  for  an  undergraduate.  Stop  !  you 
shall  dine  with  me  here,  Julian.  I  know 
you  won't  care  to  go  to  hall  to-day.  Nay, 
you  shall,"  he  said,  putting  his  back  against 
the  door  ;  "  I  shall  be  as  dull  as  night 
without  you." 

He  made  Julian  stay,  for  it  happened  that 
at  that  moment  his  gyp  brought  up  dinner, 
and  Julian,  hungry  and  weary,  was  tempted 
to  sit  down.  De  Vayne,  who  only  too  well 
divined  his  reason  for  borrowing  the  whip, 
was  delighted  at  having  succeeded  in  de- 
taining him,  for  he  knew  that  the  only  time 
when  Julian  would  be  likely  to  meet  Brogten 
was  immediately  after  hall. 

Whiling  away  the  time  with  exquisite  tact 
— talking  to  him  without  pressing  him  to 
talk  much  in  reply — turning  his  thoughts 
to  indifferent  subjects,  until  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  his  interest — the  young 
viscount  detained  his  guest  till  evening, 
and  then  persuaded  him  to  have  tea.  Lord 
De  Vayne  played  well  on  the  piano,  and 
knowing  Julian's  passion  for  music,  was 
rewarded  for  his  unselfish  efforts  by  com- 
plete success  in  rousing  his  attention.  He 
played  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  a 
recent  and  beautiful  oratorio,  until  Julian 
almost  forgot  his  troubles,  and  was  ready 
to  talk  with  more  freedom  and  in  a  kindlier 
mood. 

"You  surely  won't  want  the  whip  now," 
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said  De  Vayne  in   some  dismay,  as  Julian 
picked  it  up  on  saying  good-night. 

"  Yes,  I  shall,"  answered  Julian.     "  Good 
night !  " 


CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 

A  GUST  OF   THE  SOUL. 

"  Once  more  will  the  wronger,  at  this  last  of  all, 
Dare  to  say  '  I  did  wrong,'  rising  in  his  fall?" 
BROWNING. 

THE  story  of  Brogten's  practical  joke,  and 
the  circumstances  which  made  it  so  un- 
usually disgraceful,  spread  with  lightning- 
like  rapidity  through  St.  Werner's  College  ; 
and  when  he  swaggered  into  hall  with  his 
usual  self-confident  air,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  himself  met  with  cold  and  even  with 
frowning  looks.  Snatches  of  conversation 
which  went  on  around  him  soon  showed 
him  the  reason  of  the  general  disappro- 
bation ;  and  when  he  learnt  how  violently 
the  current  of  popular  opinion  was  beginning 
to  set  against  him,  and  how  unfavourable 
a  view  was  taken  of  his  conduct,  he  began 
seriously  to  regret  that  he  had  given  the 
reins  to  his  malice. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  now  if  Home  were 
to  lose  the  Clerkland ;  he  was  sure  of  it 
before  this  morning,"  said  one. 

"  What  a  cursed  shame !"  echoed  another. 
"  I  never  in  my  life  heard  a  more  black- 
guard trick.  That  fellow  Brogten  has  lost 
the  Hartonians  the  scholarship ;  lucky  if 
he  hasn't  lost  it  to  St.  Werner's  too.  Per- 
haps that  Benedict  man  will  get  it." 

"  I  say,  Kennedy,"  said  a  third,  "  if  I 
were  you  or  Lillyston,  or  any  other  of 
Home's  particular  friends,  I'd  duck  Brog- 
ten." 

"  Let's  wait  till  we  see  whether  Home 
does  lose  the  scholarship  first,"  said  Lilly- 
ston. "If  he  does,  Brogten  deserves 
anything  ;  but  I  have  strong  hopes  yet." 

"I  know  Home,"  said  Kennedy,  "and 
he  would  never  forgive  such  an  interference, 
or  I  declare  I  should  be  inclined  to  do  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  do  it,"  thundered 
Brogten,  from  a  farther  end  of  the  table. 

"  I  have  just  given  my  reasons  for  not 
seeing  fit  to  do  it,"  said  Kennedy,  with  a 
curl  of  the  lip.  "  By  the  by,  Mr.  Brogten," 
he  continued  sarcastically,  "  I  hope  that  you 


don't,  after  this,  expect  to  be  paid  any  of 
the  bets  you  have  made  against  Home's 
getting  the  Clerkland?" 

"  There's  my  betting-book,"  replied  Brog- 
ten, flinging  it  at  Kennedy,  whom  it  struck 
in  the  face,  and  who  took  no  further  notice 
of  the  insult  than  to  pick  up  the  book,  and 
throw  it  into  the  great  brazier,  full  of  glow- 
ing charcoal,  which  stands  in  the  centre  ot 
St.  Werner's  hall. 

"  Don't  do  that,  confound  you  ! "  cried 
Brogten,  springing  up.  "  Do  you  think 
there  are  no  bets  in  it  but  those  about  the 
Clerkland?" 

"  Keep  your  missiles  to  yourself,  then," 
said  Kennedy,  while  Brogten  burnt  his 
fingers  in  the  vain  attempt  to  rescue  his 
book. 

"  I  hope  you've  at  least  hedged,  or  be- 
haved as  judiciously  in  the  case  of  your 
other  bets  as  in  those  about  the  Clerkland," 
suggested  one  of  his  sporting  friends. 

This  last  sneer  and  insinuation  was  too 
much,  and  it  galled  the  proud  man  to  the 
quick  to  hear  the  laugh  of  scorn  which 
followed  it.  He  turned  round,  seized  his 
cap,  and  flinging  at  Kennedy  a  look  of  in- 
tense and  concentrated  hatred,  left  the  hall, 
and  rushed  up  to  his  rooms. 

To  do  Brogten  justice,  he  had  never  in- 
tended for  a  moment  to  affect  Julian's  chance 
of  ultimate  success,  when  he  enjoyed  the 
mean  satisfaction  of  screwing  up  his  door. 
He  had  indeed  regarded  him  with  a  dislike, 
which  received  a  tinge  of  deeper  intensity 
from  the  envy,  and '  even  admiration,  with 
which  it  was  largely  mingled.  But  although 
he  had  calculated  that  his  trick  might  be 
more  telling  and  offensive  if  done  at  this 
particular  opportunity,  and  although  he  had 
quite  sufficient  grudge  against  his  former 
school-fellow  to  wish  him  a  deep  annoyance, 
yet  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of  wil- 
fully thwarting  his  most  cherished  aims,  or 
materially  affecting  his  prospects  and  posi- 
tion. So  vile  a  malice  would  have  been 
intolerable  to  any  one,  and  the  thought  of 
it  was  thoroughly  intolerable  to  Brogten,  in 
whom  all  gleams  of  honourable  feeling  were 
by  no  means  extinguished,  however  dor- 
mant they  might  seem.  It  had  never 
entered  into  his  thoughts  to  anticipate  the 
violent  consequences  which  his  act  had 
produced  ;  and  when  told  of  Julian's  passion 
and  suffering,  he  had  felt  such  real  remorse 
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that  lie  had  even  half -intended  to  wait  for 
him  as  he  went  to  hall,  and  there  (in  a 
quasi -public  manner,  since  some  men  were 
sure  to  be  standing  about  on  the  hall  steps) 
to  endure  the  mortification  of  expressing 
his  regret  to  the  man  whom  he  had  chosen 
to  treat  as  his  enemy.  But  when  he  found 
himself  cut  and  jeered  at — when  he  was 
even  met  by  the  suggestion  that  he  had 
intended  basely  to  serve  his  own  pecuniary 
interests  at  Julian's  expense — a  method  of 
swindling  which  he  had  never  for  one 
instant  contemplated — all  his  softer  and 
better  feelings  vanished  at  once,  and 
created  a  brutal  hardness  in  his  heart  which 
now  once  more  he  was  striving  in  solitude 
to  mollify  or  remove. 

And  he  succeeded  so  far  that,  while 
brooding  savagely  over  the  venomous  shafts 
of  sarcasm  and  ridicule  with  which  Kennedy 
had  wounded  him,  he  gradually  softened 
his  feelings  towards  Julian,  by  transferring 
them  in  ten -fold  virulence  against  Julian's 
nearest  friend.  Home  and  he  had  been 
school -fellows  after  all,  and  Julian  had 
never  done  him  any  wrong  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  liked  the  boy  ;  he  remembered  distinctly 
how  the  first  seeds  of  ill-will  against  him 
had  been  sown  by  the  reserve  with  which 
Julian,  as  a  school-fellow,  had  received  his 
advances.  Without  being  rude  and  uncivil, 
he  had  yet  managed  to  hold  aloof  from  him, 
and  as  Brogten  was  in  some  repute  at 
Harton  when  Home  came,  and  was  more- 
over an  Hartonian  of  much  longer  standing, 
his  sensitive  pride  had  been  stung  by  the 
fact  that  the  "  new  fellow,"  whose  pleasant 
face  and  manners  had  attracted  his  notice, 
did  not  at  once  and  gratefully  embrace  his 
proffered  friendship.  Circumstances  had 
tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  them, 
but  secretly  he  liked  Home  still,  and  would 
have  gladly  been  his  friend.  "And,  after 
all,"  he  thought,  "  Home  has  never  once 
retaliated  any  injury  which  I  have  undoubt- 
edly done  him,  he  has  never  done  me  any 
harm.  Even  in  the  affair  at  the  boats,  he 
only  did  what  was  quite  justifiable,  and  I 
was  far  more  in  the  wrong  than  he  was 
when  I  struck  him.  And  now  they  all  say 
I  shall  have  prevented  him  from  getting  this 
confounded  Clerkland.  And  I  know  how 
he  longed  for  it,  and  how  much  all  his 
hopes  and  wishes  were  fixed  upon  it.  Upon 
my  word,  when  I  come  tq  think  of  it,  it  was 


very  blackguard  thing  of  me  to  do,  and  I 
wish  I  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
before  I  did  it.  I  think— yes— I  think  I'll 
go  and  see  Home,  and  ask  his  pardon  ; 
yes,  upon  my  word  I  need  his  forgiveness, 
and  would  give  a  good  deal  to  get  it. 
He's  a  grand  fellow  after  all.  I  wish  he'd 
take  me  as  a  friend.  I  should  be  infinitely 
better  for  it ;  and  I  will  be  better,  too." 
And  as  he  thus  reasoned  with  himself, 
Brogten  began  to  yearn  for  better  things, 
and  for  Julian's  friendship  as  a  means  of 
helping  him  to  higher  aims  ;  and  he  remem- 
bered the  lines  : — 

"  I  would  we  were  boys  as  of  old, 

In  the  field  by  the  fold  ; 
His  outrage,  God's  patience,  man's  scorn, 
Were  so  easily  borne." 

So  his  thoughts  ran  on,  but  when  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  no  such  humiliation  on 
his  part  would  perhaps  go  very  far  to  mend 
the  general  disgust  with  which  he  had  been 
greeted,  he  began  to  waver  again.  "  What 
business  had  they  to  assume  that  I  meant 
the  worst.  I  may  be  a  bad  fellow,  but  (and 
a  mental  oath  followed)  I'm  not  a  black- 
leg after  all.  That  fellow  Kennedy— curse 
him— I'll  be  even  with  him  yet.  I  swear 
that  he  shall  rue  it.  I'll  be  a  very  fiend  in 
the  vengeance  I  take — curse  him  ! "  And 
stamping  his  heel  furiously  on  the  floor,  he 
swallowed  some  raw  brandy,  and  began  to 
pace  up  and  down  his  room. 

The  conflict  of  his  thoughts  lasted,  almost 
without  intermission,  till  evening.  Finally, 
however,  his  heart  softened  towards  Julian, 
as  he  ran  over  in  his  mind  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  day.  Cheating  his  conscience 
with  the  fancy  that  he  was  conquering  his 
feelings  of  revenge  and  hate,  while  he  was 
only  displacing  them  with  others  of  a  deeper 
dye,  he  at  last  determined  to  go  up  at  once 
to  Julian's  room,  ask  his  pardon  openly, 
honestly,  and  unreservedly,  confess  his  past 
unworthy  malice,  and  obtain,  if  possible, 
at  least,  Julian's  forgiveness,  perhaps  even 
his  friendship,  in  return  for  so  great  a 
victory  over  himself. 

It  was  a  victory  over  himself,  and  no 
slight  one.  For  at  least  five  years  he  had 
been  nursing  into  dislike  an  inward  feeling 
of  respect  for  his  enemy,  and  now  to  humble 
himself  so  completely  before  him  required 
a  struggle  of  which  he  had  hardly  supposed 
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himself  capable,  and  of  which  he  was 
secretly  a  little  proud.  It  inspired  him 
with  better  hopes  for  the  future,  and  gave 
him  a  pledge  of  combating  successfully 
other  vicious  propensities  which  had  gained 
an  ascendency  over  him. 

Hesitatingly  he  went  up  to  Julian's 
rooms ;  he  saw  the  broken  door,  and  it 
made  him  waver.  All  was  silence  inside, 
but  still  he  hoped  that  Julian  was  in,  because 
he  felt  sure  that  he  should  never  per- 
suade his  natural  pride  to  consent  to  such 
a  sacrifice  again.  But  yet,  what  should  he 
say  ?  he  had  been  thinking  of  a  thousand 
set  forms  of  apology,  but  they  all  vanished, 
as,  with  a  beating  heart,  he  knocked,  a  little 
loudly,  at  the  door. 

Julian,  too,  had  been  brooding  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  fanning  every  now 
and  then  into  fierce  bursts  of  flame  the 
dying  embers  of  his  morning's  indignation. 
He  took  the  worst  view,  and  had  every 
reason  to  take  the  worst  view,  of  Brogten's 
intentions.  He  had  received  at  his  hands 
many  wrongs,  and  an  incivility  as  unvarying 
as  it  was  undeserved.  Of  course  he  could 
not  tell  that  this  rudeness  was  but  the  cover 
of  a  real  desire  for  cordiality  between  them, 
and  now  he  fully  believed  that  Brogten  had 
intentionally,  deliberately,  and  with  malice 
prepense,  formed  a  deep-laid  scheme  to 
dash  from  his  lips  the  cup  of  happiness  as 
he  was  in  the  very  act  of  tasting  it.  The 
success  which  had  seemed  in  his  very  grasp 
would  have  removed  the  poverty,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  severest  trials,  not  to  him- 
self only,  but  to  those  whom  he  most  dearly 
loved ;  it  was  the  thing — the  one  thing — of 
which  he  had  thought,  and  for  which  he  had 
prayed.  "  And  now  it  was  torn  from  him," 
so  he  thought,  "  by  this  mean  and  dastardly 
villain." 

He  had  determined  to  horsewhip  Brogten 
at  all  hazards,  though  he  knew  that  Brogten 
was  far  stronger  than  himself.  De  Vayne's 
manoeuvre  had  disconcerted  his  intention, 
for  he  could  not  carry  it  out  in  cold  blood  ; 
but  even  now  he  felt  by  no  means  sure  that 
he  was  right  to  take  passively  an  insult 
which,  if  unresented,  might,  he  thought,  be 
repeated  some  other  time,  and  which,  if 
frequently  repeated,  would  render  college 
life  wholly  intolerable.  All  this  was  float- 
ing through  his  mind  when  there  came  a 
loud — he  took  it  for  an  insolent — knock 


at  the  door,  and  his  enemy  stood  before 
him. 

His  enemy  stood  before  him,  humbled 
and  remorseful,  with  the  words  of  apology 
on  his  lips,  and  his  heart  full  of  such  emotions 
as  might  have  enabled  Julian  to  convert  him 
from  an  enemy  into  a  lasting  and  grateful 
friend.  But  when  he  saw  him,  in  one  in- 
stant unreasoning  and  headlong  anger  had 
again  seized  Julian's  mind — the  more  easily 
because  he  had  already  yielded  to  it  once. 
Without  stopping  to  hear  a  word — without 
catching  the  gentler  tone  of  Brogten's 
rough  voice — without  noticing  his  downcast 
expression  of  countenance—Julian  sprang 
up,  assumed  that  Brogten  had  come  to  ridi- 
cule or  even  insult  him,  glared  at  him, 
clenched  his  teeth,  and  then,  seizing  De 
Vayne's  riding-whip,  laid  it  without  mercy 
about  Brogten's  shoulders. 

During  the  first  few  blows  Brogten  was 
disarmed  by  intense  surprise.  Of  all  recep- 
tions, this  was  the  only  one  which  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  to  contemplate.  He 
had  imagined  Julian  bitter,  sarcastic,  cold  ; 
he  had  prepared  himself  for  a  torrent  of 
passionate  and  overwhelming  invective  ;  he 
had  thought  how  to  behave  if  Julian  re- 
mained silent,  or  rejected  with  simple  con- 
tempt his  stammered  apology  ;  but  to  be 
horse-whipped  by  one  so  much  weaker  than 
himself — by  one  whom  he  remembered 
to  have  pitied  and  patronised  when  he 
came  to  Harton,  a  delicate  rosy-cheeked 
boy— this  he  had  certainly  never  thought  of. 
Julian  had  almost  expended  his  rage  in  half 
a  dozen  wild  blows  before  Brogten  was 
startled  from  his  surprise  into  consciousness 
of  his  position. 

But  when  he  did  realise  it,  all  the  demon 
took  possession  of  his  heart.  He  seized 
Julian  by  the  collar,  wrenched  the  whip  out 
of  his  hand,  and  raised  the  silver  knob  at 
the  head  of  the  handle.  What  fearful  hurt 
Julian  might  have  received  from  so  heavy  a 
weapon  in  so  powerful  a  hand,  or  how  far 
Brogten's  fury  might  have  transported  him, 
none  can  tell,  but  at  that  very  moment  he 
heard  a  step  on  the  stairs,  which  arrested 
his  violence,  and  the  moment  after  Lillyston 
entered. 

"  What ! "  said  Lillyston  indignantly,  as 
he  caught  the  almost  diabolical  expression 
of  Brogten's  face.  "  Not  content  with  doing 
your  best  with  trying  to  ruin  Home,  you 
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are  using  personal  violence  to  one  not  so 
strong  as  yourself.  Come,  sir,  drop  that 
whip,  or  take  the  consequences." 

"  Stop,  Hugh,"  said  Julian  sullenly  ;  "  I 
horse-whipped  him  first." 

"You  !"  said  Lillyston. 

"Yes,"  answered  Brogten  slowly,  while  his 
voice  shook  with  passion  ;  "  yes,  he  did 
horse-whip  me,  and  I  took  it.  Note  that, 
you  Lillyston,  and  don't  think  I'm  afraid  of 
you.  And  as  for  you,  Home,  listen  to  me. 
I  came  here  solely  to  tell  you  that  though  I 
screwed  you  in,  I  never  dreamt  that  such 
results  would  follow.  I  never  dreamt — so 
help  me,  God  !— of  doing  more  than  causing 
you  ten  minutes'  annoyance ;  and  now, 
when  I  was  told  how  it  had  hindered  you  in 
the  examination,  I  was  heartily  sorry  and 
ashamed  of  what  I  had  done,  and  " — he  be- 
gan to  speak  lower  and  faster,  as  the  remem- 
brance of  a  better  mood  came  over  him — 
"  and  I  'came  here,  Home,  to  ask  your  for- 
giveness. Yes  ;  I  to  beg  par  don  of  you,  and 
humbly  and  honestly  too.  And  now  you 
see  how  you  have  received  me.  Yes,"  he 
continued  fiercely ;  "  no  word  between  us 
from  henceforth.  You  have  horse-whipped 
me,  sir,  and  I  who  never  took  a  blow  from 
man  yet  without  returning  it,  have  taken 

your  horse-whipping.     Take  your   d d 

whip,"  he  said,  flinging  it  to  the  end  of  the 
room ;  "  and  after  that  never  dare  to  say 
that  all  accounts  are  not  squared  between 
us." 

Lillyston  made  room  for  him  to  pass. 
With  a  lowering  countenance  he  turned  from 
them,  and  they  continued  silent  till  they 
had  heard  his  last  heavy  footfall  as  he  went 
down  the  echoing  stairs. 

Lillyston  sat  on  the  sofa,  and  Julian  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.  There  seemed 
nothing  to  talk  about,  so  Lillyston  merely 
said,  "  Good  night,  Julian.  I  came  to  advise 
you  to  go  to  bed  early,  and  so  get  a  good 
night's  rest,  that  you  may  be  yourself  to- 
morrow. You  have  not  been  yourself  to- 
day. Good-night." 

But  a  worse  evil  had  happened  to  Julian 
that  day  than  hindrance  in  his  career  of 
ambition  and  hope.  He  had  lost  a  golden 
opportunity  for  an  act  of  Christian  for- 
giveness which  might  have  had  the  noblest 
influence  on  the  life  of  an  erring  human 
soul.  He  had  lost  a  golden  opportunity  of 


doing  lasting  good,  and  that,  too,  to  one 
who  hated  him.  Alas,  it  is  too  seldom  that 
we  have  power  in  life  to  raise  up  them  that 
fall  !  Julian  felt  bitterly,  he  felt  even  with 
poignancy,  Brogten's  closing  words  ;  but  it 
was  too  late  now  to  offer  the  forgiveness 
which  would  have  been  invaluable  to  his 
persecutor,  and  would  have  had  a  healing 
effect  on  his  own  troubled  thoughts  so  short 
a  time  before.  All  this  gave  deeper  vexa- 
tion to  his  heart  as  he  went  moodily  to  bed. 
And  Brogten  ?  He  sat  sullenly  over  his 
fire  till  the  last  spark  died  from  its  ashes, 
and  his  lamp  flickered  out,  and  he  shivered 
with  cold.  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  conquer 
myself,"  he  thought ;  "  it  is  of  no  use  to 
do  better  or  be  better  if  this  comes  of  it. 
Horse-whipped,  and  by  him ! "  But,  as 
he  had  said,  he  no  longer  grieved  over 
Julian's  injury  : — that  was  wiped  off  by 
the  horse-whipping,  and  he  had  now  made 
himself  understand  that  his  inward  respect 
for  Home  was  deeper  than  the  long  superficial 
quarrel  that  had  existed  between  them.  I! 
was  against  Kennedy  that  the  current  ol 
his  anger  now  swept  this  ever-growing 
temptation  for  revenge.  His  craving,  ofter 
yielded  to,  became  terrible  in  its  virulence 
and  from  this  day  forward  there  was  ir 
Brogten's  character  a  marked  change  foi 
the  worse.  He  ever  watched  for  his  oppor 
tunity,  certain  that  it  would  come  in  time 
and  this  encouragement  of  one  bad  passior 
opened  the  flood-gates  for  a  hundred  more 
And  so  on  this  evening  he  went  on  selling 
himself  more  and  more  completely  to  tht 
devil,  till  the  anger  within  him  burned  wit! 
a  red  heat,  and  as  he  went  to  bed  the  lasi 
words  he  muttered  to  himself  were,  "  Tha1 
fellow  Kennedy  shall  rue  it ;  curse  him,  he 
shall  rue  it  to  his  dying  day." 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 

THE  CLERKLAND  SCHOLARSHIP. 

— — "Si  consilium  vis 

Permittes  ipsis  expendere  numinibus  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris 
Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi." 

Juv.  Sat.  x.  346. 

How  different  our  smaller  trials  look 
when  they  are  seen  from  the  distance  of  £ 
quiet  and  refreshful  rest.  Utterly  wearied 
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Julian  slept  deeply,  and  when  the  servant 
awoke  him  next  morning  he  determined 
that,  as  the  errors  of  yesterday  were  irre- 
parable, he  would  at  least  save  the  chances 
of  to-day. 

.  He  rose  at  once,  and  read  during  break- 
fast the  letter  from  home  which  came  to  him 
from  one  of  his  family  nearly  every  day. 
This  morning  it  was  from  Violet,  and  he 
could  see  well  how  anxiously  they  were 
awaiting  the  result  of  his  present  examina- 
tion, and  yet  how  sure  they  were  that  he 
would  succeed.  Unwilling  to  trouble  them 
by  the  painful  circumstances  of  the  day 
before,  he  determined  not  to  write  home 
again  until  the  decision  was  made  known. 

This  morning's  paper  was  to  be  the  last, 
and  Julian  applied  to  it  the  utmost  vigour  of 
his  powers.  After  the  first  few  moments,  he 
had  utterly  banished  every  sorrowful  reflec- 
tion, and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve,  he 
felt  that  once  more  he  had  done  himself 
justice.  He  answered  with  a  smiling  assent 
the  examiner's  expressed  hope  that  his 
health  was  better  than  it  had  been  the  day 
before,  and  joining  Owen  as  he  left  the 
senate -house,  found,  on  comparing  notes, 
that  he  had  done  the  paper  at  least  as  well 
as  his  dreaded  but  friendly  rival. 

His  spirits  rose,  and  his  hopes  revived 
in  full.  Shaking  off  examination  reminis- 
cences, he  proposed  to  De  Vayne,  Kennedy, 
and  Lillyston  a  bathe  in  the  river,  and  then 
a  long  run  across  the  country.  They  started 
at  once,  laughing  and  talking  incessantly  on 
every  subject  except  the  Clerkland,  which 
was  tabooed.  Ten  minutes'  run  brought 
them  to  a  green  bend  of  the  stream,  where 
a  bathing-shed  had  been  built,  and  after 
enjoying  the  bathe  as  only  the  first  bathe  in 
a  season  can  be  enjoyed,  they  struck  off 
over  the  fields  towards  some  neighbouring 
villages  which  De  Vayne  had  often  wanted 
to  visit,  because  their  old  churches  contained 
some  quaint  specimens  of  early  architecture. 
On  the  way  they  passed  through  Barton 
Wood,  and  there  found  some  fine  specimens 
of  herb  Paris,  with  large  bright  purple  berries 
resting  on  its  topmost  trifoliations,  one  of 
which  Julian  eagerly  seized,  saying  that  his 
sister  had  long  wanted  one  for  her  collection 
of  dried  plants. 

"  I  suppose  you  want  the  one  you  have 
gathered,  De  Vayne,  for  some  botanist,"  said 
Lillyston. 


"No— yes— at  least  I  meant  it  for  a 
lady,  too ;  but  it's  of  no  use  now,"  he  said 
stammering. 

"For  a  lady  —  of  no  use  now"  said 
Kennedy,  laughing  ;  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  O  never  mind,"  said  Julian,  as  he  noticed 
De  Vayne's  blush,  and  divined  that  he  had 
meant  the  plant  for  Violet,  but  without 
knowing  how  much  he  was  vexed  by  losing 
the  opportunity  of  doing  something  for  her. 

They  had  a  beautiful  walk  ;  De  Vayne 
made  little  sketches  of  the  windows  and 
gargoyles  of  the  village  churches,  and  they 
all  returned  in  the  evening  to  a  dinner  which 
Lillyston  had  ordered  irr  his  own  rooms,  and 
which  gave  the  rest  an  agreeable  surprise 
when  they  got  in. 

"Julian,"  whispered  De  Vayne  as  they 
went  away,  "would  you  mind  my  sending 

that  herb  Paris  to  Vi I  beg  pardon,  to 

Miss  Home,  to  your  sister." 

"O  dear  yes,  if  you  like,"  said  Julian 
carelessly,  surprised  at  the  earnestness  of 
his  manner  about  such  a  trifle. 

"It's  only,  you  know,  because  Miss  Home 
had  heard  that  they  were  to  be  found  near 
Camford,  and  asked  me  to  get  her  one  for 
her  herbarium." 

"  Oh  very  well,  send  it  by  all  means.  I 
shouldn't  like  you  to  break  a  promise." 

"Thank  you,"  said  De  Vayne;  "and  I 
suppose  that  Miss  Home  wouldn't  mind  my 
sending  it  in  a  letter." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Julian,  laughing ; 
"  I've  no  doubt  she'll  be  highly  flattered. 
Here's  the  plant.  Good  night." 

"  What  could  he  have  meant,"  thought  he, 
"  by  making  such  a  fuss  about  the  specimen, 
and  by  blushing  so  when  Kennedy  chaffed 
him  ?  He  surely  can't  have  fallen  in  love  with 
my  dear  little  Vi."  Now  he  thought  of  it, 
many  indications  seemed  to  show  that  such 
was  really  the  case,  and  Julian  contemplated 
the  thought  with  singular  pleasure.  It  did 
him  good  by  diverting  his  attention  from  all 
harassing  topics  ;  and  knowing  that  Violet 
was  well  worthy  of  Lord  De  Vayne,  and 
could  make  him  truly  happy,  while  his  high 
character  and  cultivated  intellect  rendered 
him  well  suited  for  her,  he  hoped  in  iiis 
secret  heart  that  some  day  might  see  them 
united. 

But  Lord  De  Vayne,  full  of  delight,  took 
the  plant,  pressed  it  carefully,  cut  it  to  the 
size  of  an  envelope,  and  then  with  a,  thrill  of 
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pleasure  sat  down  to  write  his  letter  to  Violet 
Home. 

"  Dear  Violet/'  he  wrote,  after  having 
chosen  a  good  sheet  of  note-paper  and  a 
first-rate  pen,  "you  remember  that  I 

promised  to  find  you  a "  "  Dear  Violet 

—no,  that  won't  quite  do,"  he  said,  as  he 
read  over  what  he  had  written,  "  at  least  not 
yet.  How  pretty  it  looks  !  what  a  charming 
name  it  is  !  I  wonder  whether  it  would  do 
to  call  her  Violet ;  no,  I  suppose  not ;  at 
least  not  yet— not  yet  ! "  and  the  young 
viscount  let  his  fancy  wander  away  to  Uther 
Hall,  and  there  by  the  grand  old  fire-place 
in  the  drawing-room  he  placed  in  imagina- 
tion a  slight  graceful  figure  with  soft  fair 
hair,  and  a  smile  that  lighted  up  an  angel 
face, — and  by  her  side  he  sat  down,  and  let 
his  thoughts  wander  through  a  vista  of 
golden  years. 

Waking  from  his  reverie,  he  found  that 
his  letter  would  be  too  late  for  the  post,  so 
he  deferred  it  till  Monday,  and  then 
wrote — 

"DEAR  Miss  HOME— I  enclose  you  a 
specimen  of  the  herb  Paris,  which  I 
promised  to  procure  for  you,  if  I  could 
find  one  in  Barton  Wood.  Julian  was  the 
actual  discoverer,  but  has  kindly  allowed 
me  to  send  it  in  fulfilment  of  my  promise ; 
he  is  quite  well,  and  we  are  all  hoping  that 
you  may  hear  in  a  day  or  two  that  he  has 
£ot  the  Clerkland  scholarship.  With  kind- 
rst  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Home  and  your 
brothers,  I  remain,  dear  Miss  Home,  very 
truly  yours,  DE  VAYNE." 

Little  did  Violet  dream  that  this  common- 
place note  had  given  its  author  such  deep 
pleasure,  and  that  before  he  despatched  it 
lie  had  kissed  it  a  thousand  times  for  her 
sake,  and  because  it  was  destined  for  her 
hand. 

De  Vayne  would  not  have  added  the 
allusion  to  the  Clerkland,  but  that  rumours 
were  already  gaining  ground  in  Julian's 
favour.  The  unusual  brilliancy  of  his 
earlier  papers  had  already  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  from  mysterious 
hints  at  the  high  table  De  Vayne  began  to 
gather  almost  with  certainty  that  Julian  was 
the  successful  candidate.  Similar  reports 
from  various  quarters  were  rife  among  the 
undergraduates,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
traceable  to  competent  authorities. 


Wednesday  evening  came,  and  next 
morning  the  result  was  to  be  made  known. 
As  certainty  approached,  and  suspense  was 
nearly  terminated,  Julian  awaited  his  fate 
with  sickening,  almost  with  trembling 
anxiety.  At  nine  o'clock  he  knew  that  the 
paper  on  which  was  written  the  name  of 
the  Clerkland  scholar  would  be  affixed  to 
the  senate -house  door,  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  go  and  read  it.  He  knew  that, 
if  he  were  successful,  a  hundred  men  would 
be  eager  to  rush  up  to  his  rooms  with  the 
joyful  intelligence  ;  if  unsuccessful,  he  still 
trusted  that  he  had  one  or  two  friends 
sufficiently  sincere  to  put  an  end  to  his 
painful  anxiety  by  telling  him  the  news. 

Nine  o'clock  struck.  O  for  the  sound  of 
some  footstep  on  the  stairs  !  Many  must 
know  the  result  by  this  time.  Julian's 
hopes  were  still  high,  and  he  could  not  fail 
to  hear  of  the  numerous  and  seemingly 
authoritative  reports  which  had  ascribed 
success  to  him.  He  pressed  his  hands 
hard  together,  as  he  prayed  that  what  was 
most  for  his  welfare  might  be  granted  to 
him,  and  thought  what  boundless  delight 
success  would  bring  with  it.  What  a  joy 
it  would  be,  above  all,  to  write  home,  and 
gladden  their  hearts  by  the  news  of  his 
triumph. 

Every  moment  his  suspense  made  him 
more  feverish,  and  now  the  clock  struck 
a  quarter  past  nine,  and  he  feared  that  in 
this  case  no  news  must  be  bad  news.  He 
leaned  out  of  the  window,  and  at  this 
moment  Mr.  Grayson  strolled  across  the 
bowling-green.  Then  he  heard  another 
don,  who  was  following  him,  call  out — 

"  I  say,  do  you  know  that  the  Clerkland  is 
out?" 

"Is  it?"  said  Mr.  Grayson,  with  an 
unusual  show  of  interest. 

"  Yes.     Who  do  you  think  has  got  it  ? " 

"A  St.  Werner's  man,  I  hope." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  who  is  it?" 

What  was  the  answer— Owen  or  Home? 
— at  that  distance  the  names  sounded 
exactly  alike. 

"Oh,  then,  I  am  very  sorry  for " 

Again  Julian  could  not,  with  his  utmost 
effort,  catch  the  name  with  certainty  ;  and, 
unable  any  longer  to  endure  this  state  of 
doubt,  he  seized  his  cap  and  gown,  when, 
the  sound  of  a  slow  footstep  stopped  him. 
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But  it  was  Brogten's  step,  and  Julian 
heard  him  pass  into  his  own  room. 

A  moment  of  breathless  silence,  and  then 
another  step,  or  rather  the  steps  of  two  men  ; 
he  detected  by  the  sound  that  they  were 
Lillyston  and  De  Vayne.  In  one  moment 

he  would  know  the Was  it  the  best  or 

the  worst  ?  He  stood  with  his  hand  on  the 
handle  of  the  door ;  but  it  seemed  as  if 
they  would  never  get  to  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
Why  on  earth  were  they  so  slow  ? 

"Well,"  said  Julian,  as  they  came  in 
sight,  "is  the  Clerkland  out?"  He  knew  it 
was,  but  would  not  ask  them  the  result. 

"  Yes,"  they  both  said ;  and  Lillyston 
added  in  a  sorrowful  tone  of  voice,  "  I  am 
sorry  for  you,  Julian,  but  Owen  has  got 
it." 

Julian  grew  very  pale,  and  for  one  second 
seemed  as  if  he  would  faint.  Lord  De 
Vayne  caught  him  as  he  staggered,  and 
added  eagerly,  "  But  you.  are  most  honour- 
ably mentioned,  Julian,  'proxime  accessit,' 
and  an  allusion  to  your  illness  during  one 
paper." 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  muttered  Julian ; 
"please  leave  me  by  myself."  They  were 
unwilling  to  leave  him,  and  both  lingered, 
but  he  entreated  them  to  go,  and  respecting 
his  desire  for  solitude  they  left  him  alone. 

Julian  for  the  first  few  moments  felt 
utterly  crushed.  This  first  failure — solely 
caused,  too,  by  the  malice  of  an  enemy 
— seemed  to  throw  a  dark  shadow  of  evil 
augury  over  the  prospects  of  his  university 
career.  "  Here  I  am,"  he  murmured,  "  a 
sizar,  an  orphan,  poor,  without  relations, 
with  others  depending  on  me,  with  my  own 
way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  now  he  has 
lost  me  the  one  thing  I  longed  for,  the  one 
thing  which  would  have  made  me  happy," 
and  as  Julian  kept  brooding  on  this,  on  the 
loss  of  reputation,  of  help,  of  hope,  his  eyes 
grew  red  and  swollen,  and  his  temples 
throbbed  with  pain.  He  was  far  from 
strong,  and  the  shock  of  news  that  shattered 
all  his  hopes,  and  dashed  rudely  to  the 
ground  his  long,  long  cherished  desires, 
fell  more  heavily  upon  him  because  his 
constitution,  naturally  delicate,  had  suffered 
much  during  the  last  week  from  study  and 
over-anxiety.  The  necessity  of  writing 
home  haunted  him,  —  to  his  mother  and 
sister,  whose  pride  in  him  was  so  great,  and 
who  hoped  so  much  for  the  honours  which 
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they  thought  him  so  sure  to  win, — to  his 
brothers  who  had  seen  his  diligence,  and 
who  would  be  deeply  sorry  to  know  that 
it  had  been  in  vain  ;  to  them  at  least  he 
would  be  forced  to  announce  the  humili- 
ating intelligence  of  defeat.  He  might 
leave  his  other  friends  to  learn  it  from 
accidental  sources,  but  oh  the  bitterness  of 
being  obliged  to  announce  it  for  himself  to 
those  to  whose  disappointment  he  was  most 
painfully  alive ;  and  oh  the  intolerable 
plague  of  receiving  letters  of  commisera- 
tion ! 

He  could  not  do  anything  ;  he  could  not 
read,  or  write,  or  even  think,  except  of  the 
one  blow  which  had  thus  laid  him  prostrate. 
He  leaned  over  his  window-sill,  and  stared 
stupidly  at  the  great  stone  bears  carved  on 
the  portals  of  St.  Margaret's  ;  his  eyes 
wandered  listlessly  over  the  smooth  turf  of 
the  Fellows'  bowling-green,  and  the  trim 
parterres  full  of  crocus  and  anemone  and 
violet  which  fringed  it ;  he  watched  the 
boats  skim  past  him  on  the  winding  gleams 
of  the  river,  and  shoot  among  the  water- 
lilies  by  the  bridge  ;  and  then  he  stared 
upwards  at  the  sun,  trying  to  think  of 
nothing,  until  his  eyes  watered,  and  then 
the  sight  of  a  don  in  the  garden  below 
made  him  shrink  back,  to  avoid  observation, 
into  his  own  room. 

Some  of  the  St.  Werner's  men  would  be 
coming  soon  to  condole  with  him.  What 
a  nuisance  it  would  be !  He  got  up  and 
sported  the  door.  This  action  recalled  in 
all  their  intensity  his  bitterest  and  angriest 
feelings,  and  he  flung  the  door  open  again, 
and  threw  himself  full  length  on  the  sofa, 
until  a  sort  of  painful  stupor  came  over 
him,  and  he  became  unconscious  of  how 
the  time  went  by. 

At  length  a  slight  sound  awoke  him,  and 
he  saw  De  Vayne  standing  by  him.  De 
Vayne  was  so  gentle  in  heart  and  manner, 
so  full  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  that  of 
all  others  he  was  the  one  whom  at  that 
moment  Julian  could  best  endure  to  see. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "  that  you  will 
think  me  very  foolish,  De  Vayne.  But  to 
me  everything  almost  depended  on  this 
scholarship,  and.  you  can  hardly  tell  how 
absolutely  it  had  engrossed  my  hopes." 

"  It  is  very  natural  that  you  should  feel  it, 
Julian.  But  I  came  to  ask  if  you  would 
like  me  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  writing 
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home  to-day.  I  could  say  more,  you  know, 
than  you  could,"  he  added  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  "of  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
you  acquitted  yourself,  of  which  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  that  I  will  tell  you  some 
day." 

"Thanks,  De  Vayne.  I  should  be  really 
and  truly  grateful  if  you  would.  They  will 
expect  to  hear  by  to-morrow,  and  I  know 
that  if  I  write  now,  I  shall  be  saying  some- 
thing bitter  and  hasty." 

"  Very  well,  I  will.  Are  you  inclined  for 
a  stroll  now  ?  " 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Julian,  unwilling 
to  encounter  the  many  eyes  which  he  knew 
would  look  on  him  with  curiosity  to  see 
how  he  bore  his  loss. 

"  Good  morning,  then ;  I  shall  come 
again  soon." 

"  Do,  I  shall  like  to  see  you?  said  Julian  ; 
and  De  Vayne  went  away,  thinking  with 
some  happiness,  that  if  he  had  won  Julian's 
affection,  that  would  be  something  towards 
helping  him  to  win  Violet's  too. 

Julian  had  no  intention  that  any  strange 
eye  should  see  how  much  he  had  felt  his 
disappointment,  so  when  Mr.  Admer  came 
to  see  him  he  gave  no  sign  of  vexation,  and 
they  talked  indifferently  for  a  few  minutes, 
till  Mr.  Admer  said — 

"Well,  Home,  I'm  sorry  you  haven't  got 
this  scholarship.  Not  that  it  makes  the 
least  difference,  you  know,  really.  No 
sensible  man  would  have  thought  one  atom 
the  better  of  you  for  getting  it,  and  even 
your  reputation  stands  just  as  high  as  be- 
fore. 

"  Ah,  I  see  you  take  it  to  heart  rather  ; 
all  very  natural,  but  when  you're  my  age 
you'll  think  less  of  these  things.  There  are 
higher  successes  in  the  world  than  these 
small  university  affairs." 

"  But  they  aren't  small  to  me,"  said  Julian. 

"  Not  to  men  up  here,"  said  Mr  Admer. 

"  'They  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  their  bourg 
The  murmur  of  the  world.' 

Perhaps,  after  all,  if  you  had  got  it,  it  would 
only  have  helped  to  make  you  as  fussy,  as 
foolish,  and  as  self-important  as  Jones,  and 
Brown,  and  Robinson,  who,  because  of 
their  little  triumphs,  think  themselves  the 
most  important  people  in  England ;  or  as 
the  Senior  Wrangler,  who  entering  the 
theatre  at  the  same  moment  as  the  Queen, 


bowed  graciously  on  all  sides  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  acclamations.  As  it  is, 
Home,  you  are  a  man  who  ought  to  do 
something  in  the  world." 

Julian  could  not  help  smiling  at  Mr. 
Admer's  usual  style,  and  would  have  found 
some  relief  "in  arguing  with  him,  had  not 
Hazlet  entered,  whose  very  appearance  put 
Mr.  Admer  to  a  precipitate  flight.  There 
could  not  have  been  any  human  being  less 
likely  to  give  Julian  any  effectual  conso- 
lation at  such  a  moment,  and  he  could  not 
help  sighing  as  Mr.  Admer  left  him  to  his 
persecutor. 

"  Fugis  improbus  ac  me  sub  cultro 
linguis,"  he  said  appealingly,  secure  in 
Hazlet's  ignorance  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
but  Mr.  Admer  o«ly  shook  his  head  signifi- 
cantly and  disappeared. 

With  his  black  shining  hair  brushed 
down  in  unusual  lankiness  over  his  receding 
forehead,  and  with  an  expression  of  sleek 
resignation  unusually  sanctimonious,  Hazlet 
sat  down,  and  gave  a  half  groan. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "  dear  Julian — 

"  Home,  if  you  please,  Hazlet,"  interrupted 
Julian. 

Hazlet  was  a  little  taken  aback,  but  he 
said — 

u  Well,  dear  Home " 

"  Home  only,  if  you  please,"  said  Julian 
still  more  abruptly. 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  are  in  a  rebellious — 
excuse  me,  dear — I  mean  Home, — a  rebel- 
lious spirit.  I  feared  it  would  be  so  when 
I  saw  that  godless  young  clergyman  with 
you." 

Julian  relieved  his  disgust  by  an  expres- 
sion of  impatience. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  dear  Ju ,  I  mean 

Home.  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  continued 
with  a  gusto  infinitely  annoying,  "  that  you 
needed  this  rod.  I  am  afraid  that  you  are 
as  yet  unconverted  ;  that  you  have  as  yet 
no  saving,  no  vital  sense  of  Christianity. 
Some  sin,  perhaps,  needs  correction  ; 
some " 

"Confound  your  intolerable  impudence 
and  cant,"  said  Julian,  starting  from  his 
seat,  aroused  by  his  hypocritical  prate  into 
unwonted  intolerance ;  and  he  suddenly 
observed,  by  the  cowering  attitude  which 
Hazlet  assumed,  that  the  worthy  youth  was 
afraid  of  receiving  at  his  head  the  water- 
bottle,  on  which  Julian's  hand  was  resting, 
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He  thought  it  best  to  avoid  the  temptation, 
and  hoping  Hazlet  would  take  the  hint,  he 
said,  "Forgive  my  rudeness,  Hazlet,  but  I 
am  very  tired  and  annoyed  just  now  ;  in  fact, 
I  am  hardly  in  a  condition  to  talk  with  you, 
as  you  see,  and  you  are  really  quite  incapable 
of  saying  anything  to  help  me." 

But  Hazlet  had  come  prepared  to  say  his 
say,  and  did  not  attempt  to  move. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  which  seemed 
to  express  satisfaction — (some  people  always 
sigh  when  they  thank  God) — "  I  am  afraid 
you  are  unprepared  for  the  consolations  of 
religion." 

"  Of  such  a  religion  as  yours,  most  cer- 
tainly," interrupted  Julian,  with  haughty 
vehemence. 

"The  natural    man,   you    see "     He 

stopped  as  he  saw  Julian's  hand  fidgeting 
towards  the  water-bottle.  "  Ah  !  well,  you 
will  have  still  to  sit  at  the  sizars'  table,  and 
dine  on  the  Fellows'  leavings  ;  perhaps  it 
might  inscrutably  be  good  for  you  to  bear 
the  yoke " 

Had  the  fellow  come  to  insult  him  ?  Was 
he  there  on  purpose  to  gratify  his  malice  at 
another's  misfortune,  under  the  pretext  of 
pious  reflections  ?  Half  a  dozen  times  Julian 
had  thought  so,  and  thought  so  correctly. 
Hazlet's  very  little  and  very  ignorant  mind 
had  been  fed  into  self-complacency  by  the 
cheering  belief  that  he  and  his  friends  formed 
a  select  party  whose  future  welfare  was 
secure,  while  "  the  world  "  was  very  wicked 
and  destined  to  everlasting  burning  ;  and 
in  proportion  to  his  gross  conceit  was  he 
nettled  with  the  evident  manner  in  which 
Julian,  though  without  any  rudeness,  avoided 
his  company  even  at  Ildown,  where  he 
reigned  with  undisputed  sway  among  his 
own  admiring  circle  of  ywa.iKA.pia.  (Excuse 
the  word,  gentle  reader ;  it  is  St.  Paul's — 
not  mine.)  Hazlet  had  come  there,  though 
in  the  depth  of  his  hypocrisy  he  hardly 
knew  it  himself,  to  enjoy  a  little  triumph 
over  Julian's  pride,  and  to  pour  a  little 
vinegar,  in  the  guise  of  a  good  Samaritan, 
on  wounds  which  he  knew  to  be  bleeding 
still. 

In  saying  the  last  sentence,  in  which  he 
cut  Julian  to  the  very  quick,  Hazlet  had 
seemed  to  his  victim's  excited  imagination 
to  be  actually  smacking  his  lips  with  undis- 
guised delight.  "  Ah,  you  will  have  still  to 
dine  at  the  sizars'  table  on  the  Fellows' 
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leavings."  Julian  knew  that  the  form  of 
the  sentence  made  it  most  maliciously  and 
odiously  false  ; — and  that  this  hypocritical 
son  of  Belial  should  address  him  at  such  a 
moment  in  such  a  way  was  so  revolting  to 
his  own  generous  spirit,  that  he  could 
endure  it  no  longer. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  "  he  asked  sharply. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  Ju Home,    I 

mean— poverty  is  no  disgrace  to  you,  you 
know.  Some  of  the  sizars  are  pious  men,  I 
have  no  doubt,  and  I  dare  say  the  Fellows 
leave " 

"  I  swear  this  is  too  much,"  said  Julian, 
using  the  only  oath  that  ever  in  all  his  life- 
time crossed  his  lips.  "You  canting  and 

mean Pshaw!    you   are  beneath    my 

abuse.  Sizar  indeed !  there,  take  that, 
and  begone."  He  had  meant  to  empty  the 
tumbler  in  his  face,  but  his  hand  shook  with 
passion,  and  the  glass  flew  out  of  it,  and 
after  cutting  the  top  of  Hazlet's  head,  fell 
broken  on  the  floor. 

With  a  howl  of  dismay  Hazlet  fled  to  his 
own  rooms,  where,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  the  cut  had  done  little  other  harm 
than  leaving  some  red  streaks  upon  his 
damp  and  lanky  hair,  he  put  over  it  some 
strips  of  plaster  as  large  as  he  conveniently 
could,  and  then  with  a  lugubrious  expres- 
sion went  to  hall,  and  gratified  his  malice 
by  buzzing  and  babbling  among  his  fellows 
all  sorts  of  lies  and  exaggerations  about 
Julian's  conduct  and  state  of  mind.  When 
Kennedy  came  in,  however,  he  put  an  abrupt 
end  to  Hazlet's  calumnies  by  handling  his 
own  tumbler  with  so  significant  a  glance 
that  Hazlet  assumed  a  look  of  terror,  and 
amid  shouts  of  laughter,  retired  with  all 
speed  out  of  reach  of  the  danger. 

Lillyston,  always  a  firm  and  faithful  friend, 
was  grieved  to  the  soul  to  hear  of  Julian's 
condition  ;  for  without  believing  half  that 
Hazlet  said,  it  was  at  least  clear  that  Julian 
had  shown  some  violence,  and,  if  Hazlet 
was  to  be  trusted,  "  had  sworn  at  him  in  a 
manner  perfectly  awful."  What  had  come 
over  Julian  of  late  ?  Since  that  fit  of  un- 
controllable and  lasting  passion  which  had 
overpowered  him  when  he  was  screwed  in, 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  recovered  that 
noble  moral  strength  and  equilibrium  which 
was  usually  conspicuous  in  his  character. 
The  restlessness  which  had  prevented  him 
from  doing  the  paper,  the  half  sullen  silencQ 
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through  the  day,  the  horse-whipping  of 
Brogten,  the  second  outburst  of  unchecked 
feeling  at  the  loss  of  the  scholarship,  and 
finally,  this  treatment  of  Hazlet,  caused  Lilly- 
ston  a  deep  regret  that  his  friend  should  have 
strayed  so  widely  from  his  usual  calm  and 
manly  course.  It  was  as  if  one  staggering 
blow  had  loosened  all  the  joints  of  his  moral 
armour,  and  left  room  for  successive  wounds. 
He  determined  to  go  and  see  him  before 
chapel,  and,  if  possible,  get  him  to  come 
and  spend  the  evening  quietly  with  him  ; 
he  was  only  prevented  from  going  at  once 
by  supposing  that  Julian  would  be  dining 
by  himself  to  avoid  meeting  any  one  in  hall, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  disturb  him  at  his 
lonely  meal. 

Julian's  head  was  aching  with  mortifica- 
tion, passion,  and  fatigue  ;  it  seemed  as  if 
he  had  but  one  thought  to  which  he  could 
turn,  and  that  this  was  a  thought  of  weari- 
ness and  pain.  He  dwelt  much  less  on  his 
own  defeat  than  on  the  disappointment 
which  he  knew  it  would  cause  to  Violet  and 
his  young  brothers.  He  knew  well  that 
Mrs.  Home  would  bear  it  with  equanimity, 
because  she  regarded  all  the  events  of  life, 
however  painful,  with  the  same  quiet  resig- 
nation, and  trusted  ever  in  the  gentle  deal- 
ing and  loving  purposes  of  His  hand  who 
guides  them  all.  Poor  Julian  longed  to  be 
able  to  regard  it  in  this  light  too,  but  he  had 
suffered  the  angry  part  of  his  nature  to  gain 
the  victory,  and  his  better  reason  was  in 
abeyance  for  a  time. 

Unable  to  endure  the  notion  of  going  to 
hall,  which  would  be  a  painful  reminder 
that  the  opportunity  to  which  he  had  long 
looked  for  emancipation  from  his  sizarship 
had  passed  by,  he  determined  to  take  some 
wine,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  support  him 
till  the  evening.  He  could  not  of  course 
afford  to  give  wine  parties,  but  he  always 
kept  a  few  bottles  in  his  rooms  for  medicinal 
purposes,  or  to  offer  to  any  stranger  who 
might  come  to  visit  him.  Taking  out  a 
decanter,  he  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair,  and 
drank  four  or  five  glasses  in  succession. 
The  wine  exhilarated  him ;  as  he  had 
scarcely  tasted  anything  all  day,  it  got 
rapidly  into  his  head,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
his  thoughts  seemed  in  a  tumult  of  delirious 
emotion.  Pride  and  passion  triumphed 
over  every  other  feeling  ;  after  all,  what 
was  the  scholarship  to  him  ?  Tush !  he 


looked  for  better  things  in  life  than  scholar- 
ships.  He  would  discard  the  petty  successes 
of  pedantry,  and  would  seek  a  loftier  great- 
ness. He  had  been  a  fool  to  trouble  him- 
self about  such  trifles.  And  as  these 
arrogant  mists  clouded  his  fancy,  he  began 
to  sing  aloud  in  a  careless  and  defiant 
strain. 

It  was  a  saint's-day  evening,  and  con- 
sequently chapel  was  at  a  quarter  past  six 
instead  of  six,  and  the  undergraduates  wore 
surplices  in  chapel  instead  of  their  ordinary 
gowns.  On  saints'-days  there  is  always  a 
choral  service  at  St.  Werner's  College,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  choir  generally  at- 
tracted a  large  congregation.  To  Julian, 
who  was  fond  of  music,  these  saint's-day 
services  had  a  peculiar  interest  ;  and  now 
while  his  brain  was  swimming  with  the 
fumes  of  wine  he  determined  to  go  to 
chapel,  and  imagined  to  himself  the  pleasure 
he  should  feel  in  striding  haughtily  through 
the  throng  of  men  up  the  long  aisle  to  the 
sizars'  seat,  to  show  by  his  look  and  manner 
that  his  courage  was  undaunted,  and  that 
his  self-confidence  rose  superior  to  defeat 
Although  the  chapel-bell  had  not  yet  begun 
to  ring,  he  put  out  his  cap  and  surplice,  and 
sat  down  to  drink  more  wine. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  six  Lillyston 
knocked  at  Julian's  door. 

"Aha  !  old  fellow,"  said  Julian,  carelessly, 
in  a  tone  and  manner  very  different  from 
his  usual  courtesy,  "you  are  just  in  time  to 
have  a  glass  of  wine  before  chapel." 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Lillyston  coldly, 
sick  at  heart  to  see  a  fresh  proof  of  his 
friend's  unworthy  excitement,  but  without 
realising  as  yet  his  true  condition. 

"  Tush !  you  think  I  care  about  that 
trumpery  Clerkland  ?  Not  I  !  Won't  you 
have  some  wine  ?  no  ?  well,  I  shall,  and 
then  I'm  going  to  chapel." 

His  flushed  countenance  and  excited 
manner,  joined  to  the  harsh  tones  of  his 
generally  pleasant  and  musical  voice,  pro- 
duced on  Lillyston's  mind  a  feeling  of  deep 
pain  and  shame,  and  when  with  unsteady 
hand  Julian  endeavoured  to  pour  out  for 
himself  a  fresh  glass,  and  in  doing  so,  spilt 
the  wine  in  great  streams  over  the  table, 
Lillyston  saw  that  he  was  in  an  utterly  unfit 
state  to  go  to  chapel,  and  that  the  attempt 
to  do  so  would  certainly  draw  upon  him 
exposure  and  disgrace. 
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"Julian,"  he  said  gently,  "you  are  not  in 
a  condition  to  go  to  chapel ;  you  must  not 
think  of  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Julian,  with 
a  stare  intended  to  express  hauteur. 

"  I  mean,"  he  replied  slowly,  "  that  the 
wine  has  got  into  your  head." 

A  defiant  laugh  was  the  only  answer,  and 
Julian  began  to  put  on  his  surplice  wrong 
side  out. 

"Julian,  I  beg^of  you  to  stay  here  as  you 
would  avoid  ruin." 

"  Pooh  !  I  am  not  a  child  as  you  seem  to 
think.  I  shall  do  just  as  I  like,  and  you 
shan't  stop  me." 

Pained  to  the  very  heart,  Lillyston 
wavered  for  a  moment,  but  a  glance  at 
Julian  decided  him.  Five  years  of  happy 
uninterrupted  friendship,  five  years  during 
which  he  had  regarded  his  friend's  stainless 
character  with  ever-growing  pride  and 
affection,  determined  him  at  all  hazards  to 
save  him  from  the  effects  of  this  temporary 
possession.  Firmly,  but  quietly,  he  planted 
his  back  against  the  door  and  said — 

"  Dear  Julian,  I  beseech  you  not  to  go." 

The  tone  of  voice,  the  mention  of  his  own 
name,  recalled  Julian  for  a  moment,  but  the 
sound  of  the  chapel-bell  renewed  his  deter- 
mination, and  he  answered,  "Nonsense. 
Come,  make  room." 

"  You  shall  not  go,  Julian." 

"  But  I  will,"  shouted  he  angrily  ;  "  how 
dare  you  prevent  me  ?  Stand  aside." 

Lillyston  did  not  stir,  and,  rendered 
furious  by  opposition,  Julian  grappled  with 
him.  It  required  all  Lillyston's  strength  to 
retain  his  position  against  this  wild  assault, 
but  he  managed  to  do  so  without  inflicting 
any  hurt ;  and  when  Julian  paused,  Lilly- 
ston noticed  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  the 
chapel-bell  had  ceased  to  ring. 

"  I  WILL  go,"  said  Julian,  fiercely  renew- 
ing the  struggle.  But  with  all  his  efforts  he 
could  not  stir  Lillyston  from  the  door,  and 
only  succeeded  in  tearing  his  surplice  from 
the  neck  downwards.  He  paused,  and, 
baffled  of  his  intention,  glared  at  his 
opponent. 

"The  clock  has  now  struck,"  said  Lilly- 
ston calmly,  "  and  the  doors  will  be  shut. 
You  are  too  late  to  get  in." 

Julian  stamped  impatiently  on  the  floor, 
and  prepared  to  close  with  Lillyston  again, 
but  now  Lillyston  stepped  from  the  door. 


and  as  he  slowly  went  out,  turned  round 
and  said — 

"  Julian,  do  you  call  this  being  brave  or 
strong?  Can  you  let  one  disappointment 
unman  you  so  utterly?" 

"Be  brave,  and  honest,  and  pure,  and 
God  will  be  with  you."  The  words  flashed 
into  light  from  the  folded  pages  of  Julian's 
memory,  and  with  them  the  dim  image  of  a 
dead  face,  and  the  dying  echo  of  a  father's 
voice. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

MR.   GARDEN. 

' '  Pol  pudere  quam  pigere  proestat  totidem  literis. 
PLAUT.  Trinum.  II.  2. 

WHO  has  not  felt,  who  does  not  know,  that 
one  sin  yielded  to,  that  one  passion  uncon- 
trolled, too  often  brings  with  it  a  train  of 
other  sins,  and  betrays  the  drawbridge  of 
the  citadel  to  a  thousand  enemies  beside? 

It  had  been  so  with  Julian  Home,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  true  strength  and  beauty 
of  his  character  was  the  poignancy  of  his 
bitterness  when  he  awoke  the  next  morning, 
and  calmly  reviewed  the  few  last  excited, 
prayerless,  and  unworthy  days.  Surely  after 
so  many  proofs  of  weakness,  surely  after 
emotions  and  acts  so  violently  inadequate  to 
the  circumstances  which  had  caused  them, 
his  best  friends  must  despise  him  as  utterly 
as  he  despised  himself.  There  often  comes 
to  men  in  life  a  crisis  at  which  they  have  the 
calmness  to  see  and  the  courage  to  admit 
both  to  themselves  and  others  that  they  have 
been  unutterable  fools.  When  such  a  crisis 
arrives,  and  when  a  man  has  the  grace  and 
the  manliness  to  use  it  aright,  it  may  often 
be  an  inestimable  advantage  as  a  source  at 
once  of  future  humility  and  future  wisdom. 
Such  a  crisis  had  now  arrived  to  Julian 
Home. 

He  arose  that  morning  strong  out  of 
weakness.  He  determined  that  he  would 
be  checked  no  longer  by  unavailing  regrets, 
and  that  his  repentance  should  be  open  and 
manly,  as  his  folly  and  weakness  had  been 
conspicuous.  Fortified  by  the  humiliating 
experience  of  his  own  want  of  strength,  he 
sought  for  help  in  resolute  determination 
and  earnest  prayer..  After  breakfast,  his 
first  step  was  to  call  on  O.wen,  and  con* 
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gratulate  him  with  hearty  and  unaffected 
simplicity  on  his  success— a  success  which 
Owen  generously  acknowledged  to  be  due 
solely  to  Julian's  misfortune.  It  was  much 
more  difficult  to  call  on  Hazlet,  but  this, 
too,  Julian  felt  to  be  his  duty ;  and  dis- 
tasteful as  it  was,  he  would  not  shrink  from 
performing  it.  Hazlet  received  him  with 
a  ludicrous  air  of  offended  dignity,  and  was 
barely  overcome  into  a  tone  of  magnanimous 
forgiveness  by  Julian's  frank  apology.  On 
the  whole,  Julian  decided  that  it  would  be 
best  not  to  call  on  Brogten,  lest,  by  so 
doing,  he  should  seem  to  be  reminding  him 
of  the  consequences  of  his  enmity  under 
the  appearance  of  expressing  a  regret.  It 
only  remained  therefore  to  see  Lillyston, 
and  to  this  visit  Julian  looked  with  un- 
mitigated joy. 

"Forgive  me,  Hugh,"  he  said,  as  he 
entered  the  room  ;  "  from  this  time  forward 
I  shall  owe  you  a  new  debt  of  gratitude  ; 
you  have  saved  me  from  I  know  not  what 
disgrace." 

Lillyston  was  delighted  to  see  him  look 
like  his  old  self  once  more.  The  cloud 
which  had  been  hanging  on  his  brow  was 
dissipated,  and  the  sullen  expression  had 
wholly  passed. 

"  Don't  talk  of  debt,  Julian,"  he  said ; 
"between  friends,  you  know,  there  are  no 
obligations — they  are  merged  in  the  friend- 
ship itself." 

"  I  am  amazed  at  my  own  intolerable 
folly,  Hugh.  I  hope  this  is  the  last  time 
that  I  shall  yield  to  such  storms  of  passion. 
I  have  much  to  be  ashamed  of." 

"Well,  Julian,"  said  Lillyston,  changing 
the  subject,  "you  mustn't  think  any  more 
of  this  Clerkland,  for  potentially  you  got  it, 
as  everybody  acknowledges  ;  Swd/j^i  you 
were  successful,  if  not  fyy?'' 

"  I  don't  mean  to  let  it  discourage  me," 
said  Julian,  "though  the  potential  is  mightily 
different  from  the  actual."  Nor  did  he 
suffer  it  to  discourage  him  or  weaken  his 
endeavours.  His  life  soon  began  to  flow 
once  more  in  its  usual,  even,  and  quiet 
course.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  dis- 
cover that  it  was  possible  to  live  happily 
without  the  Clerkland,  and  he  wondered  in 
himself  at  the  intensity  of  the  desire  to 
obtain  it  which  he  had  suffered  to  over- 
power him.  He  felt  no  touch  of  envy 
towards  Owen,  whose  friendship  he  began 


to  value  more  and  more,  and  who  voluntarily 
told  him,  from  information  that  he  had 
derived  from  the  examiners  themselves,  that 
the  decision  had  long  hung  in  a  doubtful 
scale.  In  fact  the  scholarship  would  have 
been  divided  between  both  of  them  but  for 
one  of  the  examiners  who  hardly  appreciated 
Julian's  merits.  It  was  so  well  understood 
that  he  must  have  been  the  successful  candi- 
date but  for  the  one  fatal  paper  on  Friday 
morning,  that  he  rather  gained  than  lost  in 
reputation  from  the  result  of  the  competition. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  these  events 
that  Julian  received  from  Mr.  Garden  a 
pressing  invitation  to  spend  a  Sunday  with 
him  at  Harton.  Glad  of  a  change,  he  easily 
obtained  an  exeat,  and  went  down  on  the 
Saturday  morning.  Even  the  half-year 
since  he  had  left  had  made  a  perceptible 
change  in  the  old  place.  There  were  many 
new  faces,  and  many  old  ones  had  dis- 
appeared ;  so  that,  already,  he  began  to  feel 
himself  half  a  stranger  among  the  familiar 
scenes.  But  alike  from  boys  and  masters 
he  received  a  kindly  greeting,  and  Mr. 
Garden  entertained  him  with  a  pleasant  and 
genial  hospitality.  The  only  thing  which 
pained  him  was  the  obvious  change  for  the 
worse  in  Mr.  Garden's  health.  He  wore  a 
sadder  expression  than  of  old,  and  though 
he  made  no  remark  about  his  health,  yet 
every  now  and  then  his  face  seemed  to  be 
suddenly  contracted  by  a  throb  of  pain. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  when  it  was 
necessary  for  Julian  to  return  to  Camford, 
Mr.  Garden  called  him  into  his  study  after 
breakfast,  and  asked  him  to  choose  any 
book  he  liked,  as  a  farewell  present,  from 
the  shelves. 

"  But  why  a  farewell  present,  Mr.  Car- 
den  ?:'  asked  Julian,  laughing.  "  Aren't  you 
ever  going  to  ask  me  to  Harton  again?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Garden  with  a  sad  smile, 
"  never  again." 

"  I  resign  my  mastership  at  the  end  of 
this  term,"  he  continued,  in  answer  to 
Julian's  inquiring  look  ;  "  my  health  is  so 
uncertain  that  I  feel  unequal  any  longer  to 
these  most  arduous,  most  responsible  duties. 
Perhaps,  too,"  he  added,  "  I  may  be  a  little 
disappointed  in  the  result  of  my  labours  ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  though  as  yet  few  are 
aware  of  it,  this  is  my  last  month  at  Harton 
—so  choose  one  of  my  books,  Julian,  as  a 
farewell  present." 
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Julian  expressed  his  real  sorrow  at  Mr. 
Garden's  failing  health.  "  If  you  go  away," 
he  said,  "  it  will  seem  as  if  the  chief  tie 
which  bound  me  to  dear  old  Harton  was 
suddenly  snapped."  He  chose  as  his 
memento  a  small  volume  of  sermons  which 
Mr.  Garden  had  published  in  former  days, 
and  asked  him  to  write  his  name  on  the 
title-page. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  master,  "  you  shall  have 
that  book  if  you  like  ;  but  I  mean  you  to 
have  also  a  more  substantial  memorial 
of  my  library.  Here,  Julian,  this  book  I 
always  destined  to  be  yours  some  day ; 
you  may  as  well  have  it  now." 

He  took  down  from  the  shelves  a  richly- 
bound  copy  of  Coleridge's  works,  in  ten 
volumes,  which  Julian  knew  to  be  the  one 
book  of  his  library  which  he  most  deeply 
prized.  His  marginal  comments  enriched 
almost  every  page,  and  Julian  was  ashamed 
to  take  what  he  knew  that  the  owner  so 
highly  valued. 

"  But  I  thought  you  told  me  once  that 
you  were  thinking  of  publishing  a  biography 
of  Coleridge  and  an  edition  of  his  writings," 
said  Julian.  "Surely,  sir,  you  will  want 
these  MS.  notes,  won't  you?" 

"  Ah,  Julian  !  that  is  one  of  the  many 
plans  which  have  floated  through  my  mind 
unfulfilled.  My  life,  I  fear,  will  have  been 
an  incomplete  one.  Thank  God  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  necessary  man — //  rty 
a  point  d homines  necessaires ;  others  will  be 
found  to  do  a  thousandfold  better  the  work 
which  I  had  purposed  to  do."  And  then 
he  murmured  half  to  himself — 

"Till,  in  due  time,  one  by  one, 
Some  with  lives  that  came  to  nothing,  some  with 

deeds  as  well  undone, 
Death  came  suddenly,  and  took  them  \vhere  men 

never  see  the  sun." 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "No,"  he 
said,  "  take  the  book,  Julian.  If  it  does  you 
all  the  good  it  has  done  me,  it  will  have 
been  more  useful  than  I  could  ever  have 
made  it.  And  when  you  hang  on  the  elo- 
quent and  earnest  words  of  the  great  poet- 
philosopher,  mingle  his  teachings  with  some 
few  memories  of  me  ;  it  will  be  like  a  drop 
of  myrrh,  perhaps,  in  the  cup,  but —  I 
should  like,"  he  added,  with  faltering  voice, 
"  to  leave  at  least  one  to  think  of  me  with 
affection." 


He  turned  away  as  his  old  pupil  grasped 
his  hand ;  and  Julian,  as  he  went  back  in 
the  train  to  Camford,  could  not  help  a  feel- 
ing of  real  pity  that  one  so  generous  and 
upright  in  heart  and  life  should  be  destined 
to  so  lonely  and  sorrowful  a  lot. 

As  he  had  said,  he  resigned  his  Harton 
mastership  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and 
sailed  to  Madeira  for  his  health.  He 
begged  Julian  to  continue  his  correspond- 
ence with  him,  and  to  tell  him  all  about 
his  old  Harton  and  Camford  friends. 

During  Easter  week,  while  Julian  was  at 
Ildown,  he  received  from  him  a  letter  to 
the  following  effect : — 

"DEAR  JULIAN — I  was  not  mistaken  in 
hinting,  while  you  were  at  Harton,  that  we 
should  never  meet  again.  I  am  on  my 
death-bed  ;  and  in  all  probability  the  rapid 
decline  which  is  now  wasting  my  powers, 
and  which,  while  I  write,  shakes  me  with 
painful  fits  of  coughing,  will  have  termi- 
nated my  life  before  this  letter  reaches  your 
hands. 

"  I  leave  life,  I  hope,  with  simple  resig- 
nation ;  and  although  I  have  left  undone 
much  which  I  hoped  to  have  accomplished, 
yet  I  die  trusting  in  God.  My  friends  in 
this  world  have  been  few,  and  my  fortunes 
have  not  been  bright,  yet  happiness  has 
largely  preponderated  even  in  my  destiny, 
and  I  look  on  the  death  which  is  approach- 
ing as  the  commencement,  not  as  the  end, 
of  true  existence. 

"  But  I  did  not  write  to  you,  dear  Julian, 
to  tell  you  of  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
death  finds  me.  I  wrote  to  bid  you  fare- 
well, and  to  tell  you  of  something  which 
concerns  you  —  I  mean  my  intention, 
recently  adopted,  of  leaving  you  my  small 
private  fortune,  and  the  added  earnings 
which  my  labours  have  procured.  Together, 
they  amount  only  to  ten  thousand  pounds, 
but  I  hope  that  they  may  be  of  real  service 
to  you.  Had  you  still  been  the  heir  to 
your  aunt's  property,  perhaps  even  if  you 
had  got  the  Clerkland,  I  should  have  dis- 
posed of  this  money  in  some  other  way ; 
but  as  these  events  have  been  ordered 
otherwise,  and  as  I  have  no  relations  of  my 
own  who  need  the  legacy,  nor  any  friend 
in  whose  welfare  I  take  deeper  interest 
than  in  yours,  it  gives  me  a  gleam  of  real 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  place  at  your 
disposal  this  little  sum. 
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"  Good-bye,  my  dear  Julian.  When  these 
words  meet  your  eye  I  expect  to  be  in  that 
state  where  even  your  prayers  can  benefit 
me  no  more.  But  I  know  your  affec- 
tionate and  grateful  heart,  and  I  know  that 
you  will  sometimes  recur  with  a  thought  of 
kindness  to  the  memory  of  your  affec- 
tionate friend,  HENRY  GARDEN." 

The  next  mail  brought  the  news  of  Mr. 
Garden's  death.  It  caused  many  a  sorrow- 
ing heart  both  at  Harton  and  at  Camford. 
Mr.  Garden  was  a  man  whose  impetuous 
and  enthusiastic  disposition  had  caused  him 
to  commit  many  serious  errors  in  life,  and 
these  had  been  a  barrier  to  the  success 
which  must  otherwise  have  rewarded  his 
energy  and  talent.  But  even  among  those 
who  were  envious  of  his  ability,  and  offended 
by  his  eccentricities,  they  were  few  who  did 
not  do  justice  to  the  rectitude  of  his  motives, 
and  none  who  did  not  admit  the  warmth  of 
his  affections.  There  were  more  to  mourn 
over  his  untimely  death  than  there  had  been 
to  forgive  the  mistakes  he  made,  and  by 
wise  and  friendly  counsel  to  raise  him  to 
that  height  which  he  might  easily  have 
obtained.  And  among  the  crowd  who  had 
known  him,  and  the  many  who  honoured 
him,  there  were  some  who  loved  him  with 
no  ordinary  love,  and  who  were  not  too 
proud  to  admit  the  obligation  of  a  per- 
manent gratitude.  It  was  one  of  the  great 
happinesses  of  Mr.  Garden's  life  that  of  this 
number  was  Julian  Home. 

With  a  clear  ^300  a  year  of  his  own,  it 
was  of  course  unnecessary  for  Julian  to 
return  to  St.  Werner's  as  a  sizar,  and  he  at 
once  wrote  to  his  tutor  to  beg  that  his  name 
might  be  removed  from  the  list.  There 
was  one  respect  in  which  he  found  this  a 
very  material  addition  to  his  comfort  and 
happiness.  As  the  sizars  dined  an  hour 
later  than  the  other  men,  and  at  a  separate 
table,  he  had  been  by  this  means  cut  off 
from  the  society  of  many  of  his  friends  in 
hall,  where  men  have  more  opportunities 
of  meeting  and  becoming  intimate  than 
anywhere  else.  It  was  no  slight  addition 
to  his  happiness  to  sit  perpetually  with  the 
group  of  friends  he  valued  most. 

"  I've  got  a  magnificent  plan  for  the  Long, 
Julian,"  said  Kennedy  to  him  one  day,  as 
they  left  the  hall.  "  My  father  is  going  to 
Switzerland  for  three  months,  with  my 
sister  Eva  and  me.  Eva  goes  under  the 


wing  of  an  aunt  of  mine,  Mrs.  Dudley, 
whom  I  think  you  met  at  Ildown  once. 
Won't  you  come  with  us?5' 

The  proposal  was  very  tempting,  the 
more  so  as  Julian  had  never  been  abroad. 
He  mentioned  it  in  his  next  letter  home, 
and  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
of  them  to  accompany  him,  without  which 
he  gave  up  all  intention  of  making  the  tour. 
In  reply,  Mrs.  Home  proposed  that  Violet 
should  go  (if  Mrs.  Dudley  would  kindly 
chaperon  her),  because  the  trip  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  her  in  many  ways  ; 
and  that  Cyril  should  go,  as  a  reward  for 
his  industry  and  success  at  school.  "As 
for  Frankie  and  me,"  she  continued,  "we 
will  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  Ildown  in 
your  absence.  Frank  is  too  young  to  enjoy 
travelling,  and  I  have  but  little  desire  for  it ; 
we  two  will  stay  behind,  and  I  daresay  we 
shall  be  very  happy,  especially  if  you  write 
us  long  accounts  of  all  your  proceedings." 

So  this  most  delightful  plan  was  definitely 
adopted,  and  all  concerned  were  full  of  the 
happiest  anticipations.  Kennedy  and  Julian 
looked  forward  to  it  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness ;  Violet,  who  had  already  grown  fond 
of  Mrs.  Dudley  and  Eva,  was  charmed  at 
the  prospect,  and  Cyril,  with  all  a  boy's 
eagerness  for  novelty,  was  well-nigh  wild 
with  joy. 

But  as  yet  six  weeks  were  to  elapse 
before  the  Long  commenced. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

KENNEDY'S  DISHONOUR. 

"  I  fancied  Cuthbert's  reddening  face 
Beneath  its  garniture  of  curly  gold, 
Dear  fellow,  till  I  almost  felt  him  fold 
An  arm  in  mine,  to  fix  me  to  the  place, 
That  way  he  used.     .    .    .     Alas  !  one  hour's 
disgrace  !  " 

ROBERT  BROWNING.     Childe  Roland. 

"  I  AM  very  doubtful,  after  all,  Julian,  whether 
I  shall  be  one  of  the  Switzerland  party," 
said  Kennedy,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  and  Julian 
were  walking  round  the  St.  Werner's 
gardens  one  bright  evening  of  the  May 
term.  The  limes  and  chestnuts  were  un- 
folding their  tender  sprays  of  springtide 
emerald,  the  willows  shivered  as  their  green 
buds  made  ripples  in  the  water,  and  the 
soft  light  of  sunset  streamed  over  towers 
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and  colleges,  giving  a  rich  glow  to  the 
broad  windows  of  the  library,  and  bathing 
in  its  rosy  tinge  the  white  plumage  of  the 
swans  upon  the  river.  The  friends  were 
returning  from  a  walk  during  which  they  had 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  blue  and  golden 
weather.  Up  to  this  time  Kennedy  had 
seemed  to  be  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
Julian  was  astonished  at  the  melancholy 
tone  in  which  the  words  were  spoken. 

"  Doubtful  ?    Why  ? "  said  Julian,  quickly. 

"Because  my  father  has  made  it  con- 
ditional on  my  getting  a  first  class  in  the 
May  examination." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  there  is  not  the 
ghost  of  a  doubt  of  your  doing  that." 

"  I  don't  feel  so  sure." 

"  Why,  there  are  often  thirty  in  the  first 
class,  in  the  freshman's  year  ;  and  just  as  if 
you  wouldn't  be  among  them  ! " 

"All  very  well;  I  know  that  anybody 
can  do  it  who  works,  but  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  haven't  read  one  of  the  books  yet." 

"  Haven't  you,  really  ?  Well  then,  for 
goodness'  sake,  lose  no  more  time." 

"  But  there's  only  a  fortnight  to  the  exam- 
ination." 

"  My  dear  Kennedy,  what  have  you  been 
doing  to  be  so  idle?" 

"Somehow  or  other  the  time  manages 
to  slip  away.  Heigh  ho!"  said  Kennedy, 
"  my  first  year  at  college  nearly  over,  and 
nothing  done — nothing  done  !  How  quickly 
the  time  has  gone." 

"Yes,"  said  Julian  ;  "for  it  has  wings  on 
its  shoulders,  and  we  are  too  slow  to  catch 
winged  things,  as  old  Theocritus  says." 

Seized  with  the  strong  determination  not 
only  to  pass  the  examination,  but  even  to 
excel  in  it,  Kennedy  devoted  the  next  fort- 
night to  unremitted  study  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  been  an  undergraduate.  But 
the  more  he  read  the  more  painfully  he 
became  aware  of  his  own  deficiencies,  and 
the  more  bitterly  he  deplored  the  waste  of 
time.  He  seemed  to  be  toiling  in  vain  after 
the  opportunities  he  had  lost.  He  knew 
that  the  examination,  though  limited  in 
subjects,  was  searching  in  character,  and  he 
found  it  impossible  to  acquire,  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  what  he  should  have  learned  by 
continuous  diligence.  As  the  time  drew 
nearer,  he  grew  more  and  more  nervous. 
He  had  set  his  heart  on  the  Swiss  tour,  and 
it  now  seemed  to  him  painfully  probable 


that  he  would  fail  in  fulfilling  the  condition 
which  his  father  had  exacted,  and  without 
which  he  well  knew  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
would  insist  on  his  spending  the  vacation 
either  at  Camford  or  at  home. 

Of  the  three  main  subjects  for  examination 
he  had  succeeded  by  desperate  effort,  aided 
by  natural  ability,  in  very  quickly  mastering 
two  sufficiently  well  to  secure  a  creditab'e 
result ;  but  the  third  subject,  the  Agamemnon 
of  iEschylus,  remained  nearly  untouched, 
and  Kennedy  was  too  good  and  accurate  a 
scholar  not  to  be  aware  that  the  most  careful 
and  elaborate  study  was  indispensable  to  an 
even  tolerable  understanding  of  that  master- 
piece of  Grecian  tragedy.  Besides  this,  he 
had  a  hatred  of  slovenly  and  superficial 
work,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  leave 
^Eschylus  untouched,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  quite  conscious  that  if  he  did 
so,  all  chance  of  distinction,  and  even  all 
chance  of  a  first  class,  were  out  of  the 
question.  With  some  shame  he  reflected 
over  this  proof,  that,  for  all  purposes  of  study. 
a  third  of  his  academical  life  had  been 
utterly  and  wholly  lost. 

As  he  had  decided  on  giving  up  the 
^Eschylus,  it  became  more  imperative  tc 
make  sure  of  the  Tacitus  and  Demosthenes, 
and  he  therefore  went  to  Mr.  Gray  son's 
rooms  to  get  a  library  order  which  should 
entitle  him  to  take  from  the  St.  Werner's 
library  any  books  that  would  be  most  likely 
to  give  him  effectual  help. 

At  the  moment  of  his  arrival  Mr.  Grayson 
was  engaged,  and  he  was  shown  into  another 
room  until  he  should  be  ready.  This  room 
was  the  tutor's  library,  and  like  many  of 
the  rooms  in  Camford,  it  opened  into  an 
inner  and  smaller  study,  the  door  of  which 
was  partly  open. 

Kennedy  sat  down,  and  after  a  few  minutes, 
as  there  seemed  to  be  no  signs  that  he 
would  be  summoned  immediately,  he  began 
to  grow  very  restless.  He  tried  some  of 
the  books  on  the  table,  but  they  were  all 
unspeakably  dull ;  he  looked  at  the  pictures 
on  the  wall,  but  they  were  most  of  them 
the  likenesses  of  Camford  celebrities,  which 
he  already  knew  by  heart ;  he  looked  out 
of  the  window,  but  the  court  was  empty, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  see.  Reflecting 
that  the  only  thing  which  can  really  induce 
ennui  in  a  sensible  man  is  to  be  kept 
waiting,  when  he  is  very  busy,  for  an  in- 
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definite  period,  which  may  terminate  at  any 
moment,  and  may  last  for  almost  any  length 
of  time,  Kennedy,  vexed  at  the  interruption 
of  his  work,  chose  the  most  comfortable 
arm-chair  in  the  room,  and  settled  himself 
in  it  with  a  yawn. 

At  this  moment,  as  ill  fate  would  have 
it,  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  book  lying  on 
Mr.  Grayson's  reading-desk.  Lazily  rising 
to  see  what  it  was,  he  found  it  to  be  an 
^schylus,  and  turned  over  the  leaves  with 
a  feeling  of  listless  indifference.  Between 
two  of  the  leaves  lay  a  written  paper,  and 
suddenly  after  reading  two  or  three  lines,  he 
observed  it  to  be  a  manuscript  copy  of 
the  much-dreaded  Agamemnon  paper  for 
the  May  examination. 

Temptation  had  surprised  him  with  sud- 
den and  unexpected  violence.  He  little 
knew  that  on  this  idle  weary  moment  rested 
the  destiny  of  many  years. 

As  when  in  a  hostile  country  one  has  laid 
aside  his  armour,  and  from  unregarded 
ambush  the  enemy  leaps  on  him,  and  though 
he  be  strong  and  noble,  stabs  him  with  a 
festering  wound,  so  this  temptation  to  a 
base  act  sprang  on  poor  Kennedy  when  he 
was  unarmed  and  unprepared.  In  the 
gaieties  of  life,  and  the  brightnesses  of  hope, 
and  the  securities  of  unbroken  enjoyment, 
he  had  long  been  trusting  in  himself  only, 
in  his  own  high  principle,  his  own  generous 
impulses,  his  own  unstained  honour.  But 
these  were  never  sufficient  for  any  human 
being  yet,  and  they  snapped  in  an  instant 
under  this  unhappy  boy. 

The  only  honourable  thing  to  do,  the 
thing  which  at  another  moment  Kennedy 
might  have  done,  and  which  any  man  would 
have  done  whose  right  instincts  and  high 
character  had  the  reliable  support  of  higher 
principles  than  mere  personal  self-confi- 
dence and  pride,  would  have  been  to  shut 
the  book  instantly,  inform  Mr.  Grayson  that 
he  had  accidentally  read  one  of  the  questions, 
and  beg  him  to  change  it  before  the  examina- 
tion. This  Kennedy  knew  well ;  it  flashed 
before  him  in  an  instant  as  the  only  proper 
course  ;  but  at  the  same  instant  he  passion- 
ately obliterated  the  suggestion  from  his 
mind,  fiercely  stifled  the  impulse  to  do  right, 
choked  the  rebukes  of  honour  and  principle, 
and  blindly  willed  to  save  his  reputation  as 
a  scholar,  and  his  chance  of  enjoyment  for 
the  vacation,  by  reading  through  the  entire 


number  of  the  questions.  The  mental 
struggle  did  not  last  an  instant,  for  the  emo- 
tions of  the  spirit  belong  only  to  eternity, 
and  the  guilt  of  human  actions  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  length  of  time  they 
occupy. 

But  in  the  intense  wish  to  see  what  the 
examination  would  be  like,  and  to  secure 
his  first  class,  Kennedy  repressed  altogether 
by  one  blow  the  moral  element  of  his  being, 
and  concentrated  his  whole  intellect  on  the 
paper  before  him.  To  read  it  through  was 
the  work  of  a  minute ;  when  it  was  read 
through,  it  was  too  late  to  wish  the  act 
undone,  and  without  suffering  himself  to 
dwell,  or  even  to  recur  in  thought  to  the 
nature  of  his  proceedings,  Kennedy  deliber- 
ately read  through  the  whole  paper  a  second 
time. 

But  this  imperious  effort  of  the  will 
was  not  exercised  without  visible  effects. 
Absorbed  as  he  was  in  seizing  every  promi- 
nent subject  in  the  questions,  his  forehead 
contracted,  his  hand  shook,  his  knees  trem- 
bled, and  his  heart  palpitated  with  violence. 
He  observed  nothing  ;  he  did  not  notice  the 
shadow  that  chequered  the  sunlight  stream- 
ing from  the  door  of  the  inner  room  •  he  did 
not  hear  the  light  step  which  passed  over  the 
carpet ;  he  did  not  feel  the  breath  of  a  man 
who  stood  behind  him,  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  watched  his  eager  determination 
to  secure  the  unfair  advantage,  smiled  at  his 
agitation,  and  then  slipped  back  again  into 
the  inner  room,  unnoticed  as  before. 

It  was  done.  Not  a  question  but  was 
printed  indelibly  on  Kennedy's  memory. 
Quickly,  fearfully,  he  shut  the  book,  and 
glided  back  to  the  arm-chair,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  look  and  feel  at  ease. 

At  ease  !  no,  now  the  tumult  broke.  Now 
Kennedy  hated  himself;  called  himself 
mean,  vile,  contemptible,  a  cheat.  Now 
his  insulted  honour  began  to  vindicate  its 
rights,  and  his  trampled  sense  of  truth  to 
spring  up  with  a  menacing  bound,  and  his 
conscience  to  speak  out  calmly  and  clearly 
the  language  of  self-condemnation  and 
disgust.  Good  heavens !  how  could  he 
have  sunk  so  low  ;  fancy  if  Julian  had  seen 
him,  or  could  know  his  meanness.  Fancy 
\ianybody  had  seen  him.  Hazlet,or  Fitzurse, 
or  Brogten  himself,  could  hardly  have  been 
guilty  of  a  more  dishonourable  act. 

You   miserable  souls,  that  do  not  know 
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what  honour  is,  or  what  torments  rend  a 
truly  noble  heart,  if  ever  it  be  led  to  commit 
an  act  which  to  your  seared  consciences 
and  muddy  intelligence  appears  a  trivial 
sin,  or  even  no  sin  at  all ;  you,  the  mean 
men  to  whom  an  offence  like  this  is  so 
common,  that,  unless  it  were  discovered,  it 
would  not  trouble  your  recollections  with  a 
feather's  weight  of  remorse, — for  you,  I 
scorn  to  write,  and  I  scorn  from  my  inmost 
being  the  sneer  with  which  you  will  regard 
the  agony  that  Kennedy  suffered  from  his 
fall.  But  to  the  high  and  the  generous, 
who  have  erred  and  have  bewailed  their 
error  in  secret, — to  them  I  appeal  to  imagine 
the  anguish  of  self-reproach,  the  bitterness 
of  humiliation,  which  stung  him  in  those 
few  moments  after  his  first  dishonour.  It 
is  the  lofty  tower  that  falls  with  the  heaviest 
crash  ;  it  is  the  stately  soul  that  suffers  the 
deepest  abasement ;  it  is  the  white  scutcheon 
on  which  the  dark  stain  seems  to  wear  its 
darkest  hue. 

He  had  not  sat  there  for  many  minutes 
— though  to  him  they  seemed  like  hours 
— when  a  step  on  the  stairs  told  him  that 
his  tutor's  visitor  had  departed,  and  the 
gyp  blandly  entering,  observed— 

"  Now,  sir,  Mr.  Grayson  can  see  you." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Kennedy,  rising 
and  assuming,  with  a  painful  effort,  his 
most  indifferent  look  and  tone. 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Kennedy,  my  turn 
first ;  I  have  been  waiting  longest,"  said  a 
harsh  voice  behind  him,  that  sounded 
mockingly  to  his  excited  ear.  He  turned 
sharply  round,  and  with  a  low  bow  and  a 
curl  on  the  protruding  lip,  and  a  little 
guttural  laugh,  Brogten  came  from  the 
inner  room,  and  passed  before  him  into 
Mr.  Grayson's  presence. 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  suddenly  fallen 
before  Kennedy's  feet  and  cloven  its  sul- 
phureous passage  into  the  abyss,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  more  startled  or  more 
alarmed.  Without  a  word  he  sat  down 
half-stupefied.  Was  any  one  else  in  the 
inner  room?  For  very  shame  he  dared 
not  look.  Had  Brogten  seen  him  ?  If  so 
would  he  at  once  tell  Mr.  Grayson  ?  Wha 
would  be  done  in  that  case  ?  Dare  he 
deny  the  fact?  Passionately  he  spurnec 
the  hateful  suggestion.  Would  Brogten  tel 
all  the  St.  Werner's  men  ?  Brogten  of  al 
others,  whom  he  had  publicly  insulted  anc 


Dranded  with  dishonour  I  Ah  me,  there  is 
no  anguish  so  keen,  so  deadly^  as  the 
anguish  of  awakened  shame ! 

With  unspeakable  anxiety  Kennedy 
awaited  Brogten's  departure.  Why  should 
le  be  so  long  ?  Surely  he  must  be  telling 
Mr.  Grayson. 

At  last  the  heavy  step  was  heard,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  gyp  once  more  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Grayson  was  disengaged. 

Pale  and  almost  breathless,  Kennedy 
went  into  the  room. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Kennedy." 

"  Good  morning,  sir." 

He  quite  expected  that  Mr.  Grayson  was 
about  at  once  to  address  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  paper,  and,  expecting  this,  totally  for- 
got the  purpose  for  which  he  had  come. 
The  tutor's  cold  eye  was  upon  him,  and 
after  a  pause  he  said — 

"Well,  Mr.  Kennedy?" 

"Well,  sir?"  he  replied,  with  a  start. 

"  Do  you  want  anything?" 

'Oh,  I  came  for Really,  sir,  I  must 

beg  your  pardon,  but  I  have  forgotten  what 
it  was."  "To  look  at  an  examination 
paper  "  were  the  words  which,  in  his  embar- 
rassment, sprang  to  his  lips,  but  he  checked 
them  just  in  time. 

"Really,  Mr.  Kennedy,  you  appear  to 
be  strangely  absent  this  morning,"  said 
Mr.  Grayson,  in  a  tone  the  reverse  of  en- 
couraging. 

"Oh,  I  remember  now,"  he  replied, 
desperately;  "it  was  a  library  order  I 
wanted." 

Mr.  Grayson  wrote  him  the  order. 
Kennedy  took  it,  and  without  even  shaking 
the  cold  hand  which  the  tutor  proffered, 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  relieved  at  least 
by  the  conviction  that  Brogten,  if  he  had 
seen  him  look  at  the  paper,  had  not,  as  yet 
at  any  rate,  revealed  it  to  the  examiner. 

"  After  all,"  he  reflected,  "  he  was  hardly 
likely  to  do  that.  But  had  he  told  the 
men?" 

Kennedy  did  not  go  to  the  library  ;  he 
could  not  bear  to  meet  anybody,  and  has- 
tened to  bury  himself  in  his  own  rooms. 
His  walk,  usually  so  erect  and  gay  as  he 
went  across  the  court — the  tune  he  used  to 
hum  so  merrily  in  the  sunshine — and  the 
bright  open  glance  of  recognition  with 
which  he  passed  his  acquaintances  and 
friends,  were  gone  to-day.  He  shuffled 
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silently  along  the  cloisters  with  downcast 
eyes. 

Hall-time  would  be  the  time  to  know 
whether  Brogten  had  seen  him  and  betrayed 
him.  And  if  he  had  seen  him,  surely  there 
could  be  no  doubt  he  would  tell  of  him. 
What  a  sweet  revenge  it  would  be  for  that 
malicious  heart !  how  completely  it  would 
turn  the  tables  on  Kennedy  for  the  day  when 
he  had  sarcastically  alluded  to  Brogten's 
bets  !  how  amply  it  would  fulfil  the  promise 
of  which  that  parting  scowl  of  hatred  had 
been  full. 

He  went  to  hall  rather  late  on  purpose  ; 
and,  instead  of  sitting  in  his  usual  place 
near  Julian,  he  chose  a  vacant  place  at  an- 
other table.  Half  a  minute  sufficed  to  show 
him  that  there  was  no  difference  in  his  recep- 
tion ;  the  same  frequent  nods  and  smiles 
from  all  sides  still  gave  him  the  frank  greeting 
of  which,  as  a  popular  man,  he  was  always 
sure.  He  looked  round  for  Brogten,  but 
could  make  nothing  of  his  face ;  it  simply 
wore  a  somewhat  slight  smile  when  their  eyes 
met,  and  Kennedy's  fell..  Kennedy  began 
to  convince  himself  that  Brogten  could  not 
have  seen  what  he  had  done  in  Mr.  Gray- 
son's  room. 

The  thought  rolled  away  a  great  load— a 
heavy,  intolerable  load  from  his  heart.  It 
was  not  that  with  him,  as  with  so  many 
thousands,  the  fear  of  discovery  constituted 
the  sense  of  sin,  but  young  as  he  was,  and 
high  as  his  character  had  stood  hitherto  in 
man's  estimation,  he  prayed  for  any  chastise- 
ment rather  than  that  of  detection,  any  stroke 
in  preference  to  open  shame.  This  was  the 
one  thing  which  he  felt  he  could  not  bear. 

Even  now,  as  conscience  strongly  sug- 
gested, he  might  make,  by  private  confession 
to  his  tutor,  or  at  any  rate  by  not  using  the 
knowledge  he  had  thus  acquired,  the  only 
reparation  which  was  still  in  his  power.  But 
it  was  a  hard  thing  for  conscience  to  ask 
— too  hard  for  poor  Kennedy's  weakness. 
Much  of  the  paper,  as  he  saw  at  once,  he 
could  very  easily  have  answered  from  his 
previous  general  knowledge  and  scholar- 
ship ;  so  easily,  that  he  now  felt  convinced 
that  he  might  have  done  quite  enough  of  it 
to  secure  his  first  class.  His  sin  then  had 
been  useless,  quite  useless,  worse  than  use- 
less to  him.  Was  he  obliged  also  to  make 
it  positively  injurious  ?  was  he  to  put  himself 
in  a  worse  position  than  if  he  had  never  com- 


mitted it?  After  all  the  punishment  which 
the  sin  had  brought  with  it,  was  he  also  to 
lose,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  very  advan- 
tage, the  very  enjoyment,  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  had  harboured  the  temptation? 
It  was  too  much — too  much  to  expect. 

The  night  before  the  ^schylus  examina- 
tion he  began  to  read  up  the  general  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  he  intended  to 
do  it  quite  as  if  he  were  unaware  of  what 
the  actual  questions  were  to  be.  But  it  was 
the  merest  self-deception.  Each  question 
was  branded  in  fiery  letters  on  his  recollec- 
tion, and  he  found  that,  as  he  read,  he  was 
skipping  involuntarily  every  topic  which  he 
knew  had  not  been  touched  on  in  Mr. 
Grayson's  paper. 

Oh  the  sense  of  hypocrisy  with  which 
he  eagerly  seized  the  paper  next  morning, 
and  read  it  over  as  though  unaware  of  its 
contents ! 

Julian  could  not  help  observing  that 
during  the  last  few  days,  Kennedy's  spirits 
had  suffered  a  change.  His  old  mirth  came 
only  in  fitful  bursts,  and  he  was  often  moody 
and  silent ;  but  Julian  attributed  it  to  anxiety 
for  the  result  of  the  examination,  and  doubt 
whether  he  should  be  allowed  by  his  father 
to  make  one  of  the  long-anticipated  party  in 
the  foreign  tour. 

Kennedy  dared  not  admit  any  one  into 
his  confidence,  but  the  last  evening,  before 
they  went  down,  he  turned  the  conversation, 
as  he  sat  at  tea  in  Owen's  room,  to  the  topic 
of  character,  and  the  faults  of  great  men 
and  the  aberrations  of  the  good. 

"Tell  me,  Owen,"  he  said,  "as  you're 
a  philosopher— tell  me  what  difference  the 
faults  of  good  men  make  in  our  estimate  of 
them?" 

"  In  our  real  estimate,"  said  Owen,  "  I 
fancy  we  often  adopt,  half  unconsciously, 
the  maxim,  that '  the  king  can  do  no  wrong' 
— that  the  true  hero  is  all  heroic." 

"  Yes,"  said  Kennedy  ;  "  but  when  some 
one  calls  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  their 
failings,  and  makes  you  look  at  them— what 
then?" 

"Why,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  faults 
are  grossly  exaggerated  and  misrepresented, 
and  I  should  try  to  prove  that  such  is  the 
fact ;  and  for  the  rest, — why,  no  man  is 
perfect." 

"You  shirk  the  question,  though,"  said 
Lillyston  j  "for  you  have  to  make  very  * 
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tremendous  allowance  indeed  for  some  of 
the  very  best  of  men." 

"  As  for  instance  ?  " 

"As  for  instance,  king  David.'* 

"  O  don't  take  Scripture  instances,"  said 
Suton,  an  excellent  fellow  whom  they  all 
liked,  though  he  took  very  different  views 
of  things  from  their  own. 

"Why  not,  in  heaven's  name?"  said 
Kennedy ;  "  if  they  suit,  they  are  good 
because  so  thoroughly  familar." 

"Yes,  but  somehow  one  judges  them 
differently." 

"  I  dare  say  you  do, — in  fact  I  know  you 
do  ;  but  you've  no  business  to.  I  maintain 
that,  even  according  to  Moses,  king  David 
deserved  a  felon's  death.  Murder  and 
adultery  were  crimes  every  bit  as  heinous 
then  as  they  are  now.  Yet  David,  this 
most  human  of  heroes,  was  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart.  Solve  me  the  problem." 

"  Practically,"  said  Lillyston,  "  I  believe 
one  follows  a  genuine  instinct  in  determining 
not  to  look  at  the  spots,  however  wide  or 
dark  they  are,  upon  the  sun." 

"  And  in  accepting  theoretically  old 
Strabo's  grand  dictum,  ovx  ofov  re 

yevfffQai  TTO/TJTTJI'  [ify  Trpdrtpov   ytvrjQevTa 
ayaOfo.     Eh  ?  " 

"As  Coleridge  was  so  fond  of  doing," 
said  Julian. 

"Ah,  he  needed  the  theory,"  said  Suton. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Julian,  "  I  can't  stand  any 
such  Philadelphus  hints  about  Coleridge. 
By-the-by,  Owen,  you  might  have  quoted  a 
still  more  apt  illustration  from  Seneca,  who 
criticises  Livy  for  saying, '  Vir  ingenii  magni 
magis  quam  boni '  with  the  remark,  '  Non 
potest  illud  separari  ;  aut  et  bonum  erit  aut 
nee  magnum.'" 

Mr.  Admer,  who  was  one  of  the  circle, 
chuckled  inwardly  at  the  discussion.  "  I 
was  once,"  he  said,  "  at  a  party  where  a 
lady  sang  one  of  Byron's  Hebrew  melodies. 
At  the  close  of  it  a  young  clergyman  sighed 
deeply,  and  with  an  air  of  intense  self- 
satisfaction,  observed,  '  Ah  !  I  was  won- 
dering where  poor  Byron  is  now  ! '  What 
should  you  have  all  said  to  that  ?  " 

"  Detesting  Byron's  personal  character,  I 
should  have  said  that  the  very  wonder 
was  a  piece  of  idle  and  meddling  presump- 
tion," said  Owen. 

"And  I  should  have  answered  that  the 
Judge  will  do  right,"  said  Suton  reverently. 


"  Or  if  he  wanted  a  text,  '  Who  art  thou 
that  judgest  another  ? '  "  said  Ullyston  con- 
temptuously. 

"  And  I,"  said  Julian,  "  should  have  said, — 

'  Let  feeble  hands  iniquitously  just, 
Rake  up  the  relics  of  the  sinful  dust, 
Let  Ignorance  mock  the  pang  it  cannot  heal, 
And  Malice  brand  what  Mercy  would  conceal  ;— 
It  matters  not ! '  " 

"And  I,"  said  Kennedy,  "should  have 
been  vehemently  inclined  to  tweak  the 
man's  nose." 

"But  what  did  you  say,  Mr.  Admer?" 
asked  Lillyston. 

"  I  answered  a  fool  according  to  his  folly. 
I  threw  up  my  eyes  and  said,  'Ah  where, 
indeed !  what  a  good  thing  it  is  that  you 
and  I,  sir,  are  not  as  that  publican.'" 

"  I  should  think  he  skewered  you  with  a 
glance,  didn't  he  ? "  said  Kennedy. 

"  N  o,  he  was  going  to  bore  me  with  an 
argument,  which  I  declined." 

"  But  you've  all  cut  the  question  :  tell  me 
now,  supposing  you  had  known  king  David, 
should  you  have  thought  worse  of  him, 
should  you  have  been  cool  to  him — in  a 
word,  should  you  have  cut  him  after  his 
fall  ? " 

"  I  think  not — I  mean,  I  shouldn't  have 
cut  him,"  said  Owen. 

"  And  yet  you  would  have  treated  so  any 
ordinary  friend." 

"  Not  necessarily.  But  remember  that 
the  two  best  things  happened  to  David 
which  could  possibly  happen  to  a  man  who 
has  committed  a  crime." 

"Namely?" 

"Speedy  detection,"  said  Lillyston. 

"  And  prompt  punishment,"  added  Julian  ; 
"but  for  these  there's  no  knowing  what 
would  have  become  of  him." 

Unsatisfactory  as  the  discussion  had  been, 
yet  those  words  ran  hauntingly  in  Kennedy's 
ears  ;  he  could  not  forget  them.  During  all 
those  first  days  of  happy  travel  they  were 
with  him  ;  with  him  as  they  strolled  down 
the  gay  and  lighted  Boulevards  of  Paris ; 
with  him  beside  the  quaint  fountains  of 
Berne  and  the  green  rushing  of  the  Rhine 
at  Basle  ;  with  him  amid  the  scent  of  pine- 
cones  and  under  the  dark  green  umbrage 
of  forest  boughs  ;  with  him  when  he  caught 
his  first  glimpse  of  the  everlasting  mountains 
and  plunged  into  the  clear  brightness  of 
the  sapphire  lake— the  thought  of  speedy 
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detection  and  prompt  punishment.  It  was 
no  small  pleasure  to  partake  in  Violet's 
happiness,  and  mark  the  ever  fresh  delight 
that  lent  such  a  bright  look  to  Cyril's  face  ; 
but  before  Kennedy's  mind,  even  in  the 
midst  of  enjoyment,  tke  memory  of  a  dis- 
honourable act  started  like  a  spectre,  and 
threw  a  sudden  shadow  on  his  brow.  He 
felt  its  presence  when  he  saw  the  sunrise 
from  the  Rhigi ;  it  stood  by  him  amid  the 
wreathing  mists  of  Pilatus  ;  it  even  checked 
his  enthusiasm  as  they  gazed  together  on 
the  unequalled  glories  spread  beneath  the 
green  summit  of  Monterone,  and  as  their 
graceful  boat  made  ripples  on  the  moon- 
light waves  of  Orta  and  Lugano.  In  a  word, 
the  conviction  of  weakness  was  the  only 
alloying  influence  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
tour,  the  one  absinth- drop  that  lent  bitter- 
ness to  the  honeyed  wine.  It  was  not  only 
the  consciousness  of  the  wrong  act  and  its 
possible  results,  but  horror  at  the  instability 
of  moral  principle  which  it  showed,  and  a 
deep  fear  lest  the  same  weakness  should 
prove  a  snare  and  a  ruin  to  him  in  the 
course  of  future  life. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

A  DAY  OF  WONDER. 

"  Flowers  are  lovely,  Love  is  flowerlike, 

Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree  ; 
O  the  joys  that  came  down  showerlike 

With  virtue,  truth,  and  liberty, 
When  I  was  young." 

COLERIDGE. 

"  TO-MORROW,  then,  we  are  all  to  ascend  the 
Schilthorn,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  he  bade 
good  night  to  the  merry  party  assembled  in 
the  salle-a-manger  of  the  chalet  inn  at 
Miirrem. 

"  Or  as  high  as  we  ladies  can  get,"  said 
Mrs.  Dudley. 

"  O  we'll  get  you  up,  aunt,"  said  Kennedy  ; 
"  if  Julian  and  my  father  and  I  can't  get 
you  and  Miss  Home  and  Eva  up,  we're  not 
worth  much." 

"  To  say  nothing  of  me  \ "  said  Cyril, 
putting  his  arms  akimbo,  with  a  look  of 
immense  importance. 

"Breakfast,  then,  at  five  to-morrow 
morning,  young  people,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy, 
retiring;  and  full  of  happy  anticipations 
they  went  off  to  bed. 


Punctually  at  five  they  were  all  seated 
round  the  breakfast-table,  eagerly  discussing 
the  prospects  of  the  day. 

"  I  say,  did  any  of  you  see  the  first  sun- 
beam tip  the  Jungfrau  this  morning?"  said 
Kennedy.  "It  looked  like — like — what  did 
it  look  like,  Miss  Home  ?  " 

"  Like  the  golden  rim  of  a  crown  of 
pearls,"  said  Violet,  smiling.  "  And  did  you 
see  the  morning  star  shining  above  the 
orange-coloured  line  of  morning  light,  over 
the  hills  behind  us,  Eva?  What  did  that 
remind  you  of?" 

"  O,  I  can't  invent  poetic  similes,"  an- 
swered Eva.  "  I  must  take  refuge  in  Word- 
worth's 

'  Sweet  as  a  star  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky.'  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Julian  ;  "  or  Browning's 
'  One  star — the  chrysolite. ! '  " 

"  Hum  ! "  said  Cyril,  who  had  been 
standing  impatiently  at  the  door  during  the 
colloquy ;  "  when  you  young  ladies  and 
people  have  done  poetising,  etc.,  the  guide's 
quite  ready." 

"  Come  along,  then  ;  we're  soon  equipped," 
said  Violet,  adjusting  at  the  looking-glass 
her  pretty  straw  hat,  with  its  drooping 
feather,  and  the  blue  veil  tied  round  it. 

"  I  say,  Miss  Kennedy — bother  take  it 
though,  I  can't  always  be  saying  Miss 
Kennedy— it's  too  long.  I  shall  call  you 
Eva— may  I?"  said  Cyril. 

"  By  all  means,  if  you  like." 

"  Well,  then,  Eva,  the  guide  is  such  a  rum 
fellow  ;  he  looks  like  a  revived  mummy  out 
of — out  of  Palmyra,"  said  he. 

"  Mummy  or  no,"  said  Julian,  "he'll  carry 
all  our  provisions  and  plaids  to-day  up  to 
the  top,  which  is  more  than  most  of  your 
A.  C.'s  would  do." 

"A.  C.— what  does  that  mean?"  asked 
Violet.  "One  sees  it  constantly  in  the 
visitors'  books." 

"  Don't  you  know,  Vi  ? "  said  Cyril.  "  It 
stands  for  '  athletic  climber.'  " 

"Alpine  Club,  you  little  monkey,"  said 
Kennedy,  throwing  a  fir-cone  at  him. 
"  You'll  be  qualified  for  the  Alpine  Club, 
Miss  Home,  before  the  day's  over,  I've  no 
doubt." 

"No,"  said  Julian,  "they  want  13,000 
feet,  I  believe,  and  the  Schilthorn  is  only 
9000." 
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"Nearly  three  times  higher  than  Snow- 
don  ;  only  fancy  ! "  said  Cyril. 

Meanwhile  the  party  had  started  with  fair 
weather  and  in  high  spirits.  The  guide, 
with  the  gentlemen's  plaids  strapped  to- 
gether, led  the  way  cheerily,  occasionally 
talking  his  vile  patois  with  Julian  and  Mr. 
Kennedy,  or  laughing  heartily  at  Cyril's 
"bad  language"— for  Cyril,  not  being  strong 
in  German,  exercised  a  delightful  ingenuity 
in  making  a  very  few  words  go  a  very  long 
way.  Kennedy  walked  generally  with  Eva 
and  Violet,  while  Julian  often  joined  them, 
and  Cyril,  always  with  some  new  scheme  in 
hand,  or  some  new  fancy  darting  through 
his  brain,  ran  chattering  from  one  group  to 
another,  plucking  bilberries  and  wild  straw- 
berries in  handfuls,  and  trying  the  merits  of 
his  alpenstock  as  a  leaping  pole. 

The  light  of  morning  flowed  down  in  an 
ever-broadening  river,  and  peak  after  peak 
flashed  first  into  rose,  then  into  crimson, 
and  then  into  golden  light,  as  the  sun  fell 
on  their  fields  of  snow  ;  high  overhead  rose 
Alp  after  Alp  of  snow-white  and  luminous 
cloud,  but  the  flowing  curves  of  the  hills 
themselves  stood  unveiled,  with  their  crests 
cut  clearly  on  the  pale,  divine,  lustrous  blue 
of  heaven,  and  our  happy  band  of  travellers 
gazed  untired  on  that  glorious  panorama  of 
glistering  heights  from  the  towering  cones 
of  the  Eiger  and  the  Moench  to  the 
crowding  precipices  of  the  Ebenen-fluen 
and  the  Silberhorn.  Deep  below  them,  in 
the  valley,  "like  handfuls  of  pearl  in  a 
goblet  of  emerald,"  the  quiet  chalets  clustered 
over  their  pastures  of  vivid  grass,  and  gave 
that  touch  of  human  interest  which  alone 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  loveliness  of 
the  scene.  . 

Every  step  brought  them  some  new 
object  to  gaze  upon  with  loving  admiration  ; 
now  the  gaunt  spurs  of  some  noble  pine  that 
had  thrust  his  gnarled  roots  into  the  crevices 
of  rock  to  look  down  in  safety  on  the  torrent 
roaring  far  below  him,  and  now  the  track  of 
a  chamois,  or  the  bright  black  eyes  of  some 
little  marmot  peering  from  his  burrow  on 
the  side  of  a  sunny  bank,  and  whistling 
a  quick  alarm  to  his  comrades  at  their 
play. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  howl,"  said  Cyril, 
laughing,  as  the  guide  whooped  back  a  sort 
of  jodel  in  answer  to  a  salute  from  the 
other  side  of  the  valley. 


"It's  very  harmonious — is  it  not?"  said 
Violet. 

"  Yes  ;  that's  one  of  the  varieties  of  the 
Ranz  des  Vaches,"  said  Kennedy. 

"  And  why  do  they  shout  at  each  other  in 
that  way  ?  " 

"  Because  the  mountains  are  lonely,  Cyril, 
and  the  shepherds  don't  see  human  faces 
too  often  ;  so  men  begin  to  feel  like  brothers, 
and  are  glad  to  greet  each  other  in  these 
silent  hills." 

"  Did  you  hear  how  the  mountain  echoed 
back  his  cry?"  said  Eva  ;  "  it  sounded  like 
a  band  of  elves  mocking  at  him." 

"  Yes,  you'll  hear  something  finer  directly  ; 
the  guide  told  me  he  was  going  to  borrow 
an  alpen-horn  at  one  of  these  chalets,  and 
then  you'll  discover  for  the  first  time  what 
echo  can  do." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  guide  appeared  with 
the  horn,  and  blew.  Heavens !  what  a 
melody  of  replications  !  How  in  the  hollows 
of  the  hills  every  harsh  tone  died  away,  and 
all  the  softer  notes  flowed  to  and  fro  in 
tenderest  music,  and  fainted  in  distant 
reverberations  more  and  more  exquisite, 
more  and  more  exquisitely  low.  Can  it  be  a 
mere  echo  of  those  rude  blasts  ?  It  seemed 
as  though  some  choir  of  spirits  had  caught 
each  tone  as  it  came  from  the  peasant's 
horn,  and  had  deified  it  there  among  the 
clouds,  and  had  repeated  it  over  and  over 
with  divinest  variations,  to  show  man  how 
crabbed  were  the  sounds  which  he  produced, 
and  yet  how  ravishing  they  might  one  day 
become,  when  to  the  symphony  of  silver 
strings  they  rang  out  amid  the  seraph  harps 
and  choral  harmonies  of  heaven.  All  the 
party  stood  still  in  rapturous  attention,  and 
evtn  Cyril  forgot  for  ten  minutes  his  frolic- 
some and  noisy  mirth. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  an  Alpine 
pasture  in  warm  July  at  early  morning?  If 
not,  you  can  hardly  conceive  the  glorious 
carpet  over  which  the  feet  of  the  wanderer 
in  Switzerland  press  during  summer  tours. 
Around  them,  as  they  passed,  the  soft 
mosses  glowed  with  gold  and  crimson,  and 
the  edges  of  the  lady's-mantle  shimmered 
with  such  diamonds  and  pearls  as  never 
adorned  a  lady's  mantle  yet.  Everywhere 
the  grass  was  vivid  with  a  many-coloured 
tissue  of  dew-dropped  flowers  :  pale  crocuses, 
and  the  bright  crimson-lake  carnation,  and 
monk's-hood,  and  crane's-bill,  and  Aster 
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alpinus,  and  the  lovely  Myosotis,  and  thou- 
sands of  yellow  and  purple  flowers,  nameless 
or  lovelier  than  their  names,  were  the  tapestry 
on  which  they  trod  ;  and  it  was  interwoven 
through  warp  and  woof  with  the  blue  gleam 
of  a  myriad  harebells.  At  last  they  came 
to  the  cold  region  of  those  delicate  nurslings 
of  the  hills,  the  gentianellas  and  gentians. 
Kennedy,  who  had  been  keenly  on  the  look- 
out, was  the  first  of  the  party  to  find  the  true 
Alpine  gentian,  and,  instantly  recognising 
it,  ran  with  it  to  Violet  and  his  sister. 

"There,"  he  said,  "the  first  Alpine 
gentian  you  ever  saw.  Did  you  ever  know 
real  blue  in  a  flower  before?  Doesn't  it 
actually  seem  to  shed  a  blue  radiation  round 
it?" 

"  How  perfectly  beautiful !  "  said  Violet ; 
"  see,  Eva,  how  intense  blue  and  green  seem 
to  be  shot  into  each  other,  or  to  play  together 
like  the  waters  of  a  shoaling  sea." 

"Shall  I  take  a  root  or  two?"  said 
Kennedy. 

"  Not  the  slightest  use,"  said  Julian ; 
"  they  only  grow  at  certain  elevations,  and 
would  be  dead  before  you  got  down." 

"Isn't  it  strange,  Violet,  that  Nature 
should  fling  such  a  tender  and  exquisite  gem 
so  high  up  among  these  awful  hills,  where 
so  few  eyes  see  them." 

"Just  look,"  said  Julian,  "how  the  moss 
and  the  grass  seem  to  be  illuminated  with 
them,  as  though  the  heavens  were  golden, 
and  the  stars  in  it  were  of  blue." 

While  they  talked,  Cyril  dashed  past 
them  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  young  ento- 
mologist in  full  chase  of  a  little  mountain- 
ringlet,  which  he  soon  caught  and  pinned 
on  the  top  of  his  straw  hat.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  he  had  added  a  great  fritillary 
to  his  collection,  and  it  gave  him  no  trouble 
to  pick  out  the  finest  of  the  superb  lazy- 
flying  Apollos,  which  quickly  shared  the 
same  fate. 

"  Here's  another  for  you,  Cyril,"  said 
Eva,  pointing  to  a  gorgeous  peacock-butter- 
fly which  had  settled  amicably  by  a  bee  on 
the  pink-and-downy  coronet  of  a  great  thistle. 
"  O,  I  don't  want  that ;  one  can  get  it  any 
day  in  England  ;  here  though,  look  at  this 
lovely  burnetmoth,"  he  cried,  as  the  blue- 
and-red-winged  little  creature  settled  on  the 
same  thistle-head. 

"  What  a  shame  to  disturb  that  beautiful 
Psyche,"  said  Julian,  as  Cyril  dashed  his 


cap  over  the  prey,  and  the  peacock  fluttered 
off ;  "  it  was  enjoying  itself  so  intensely  in 
the  sunshine,  opening  and  shutting  its 
wings  in  unmitigated  contentment."  But 
Cyril  had  secured  his  moth  without  heeding 
the  remark,  and  was  now  twenty  yards 
ahead. 

A  sudden  roar  of  sound  stopped  him,  and 
he  waited  to  ask  the  rest  u  if  they  had  heard 
the  thunder?" 

"  It  wasn't  thunder,  but  the  rush  of  an 
avalanche,"  said  Kennedy  ;  "  there,  you  may 
see  it  still  on  the  side  of  the  Jungfrau." 

"  What !  those  little  white  streaks,  which 
look  like  a  mountain  torrent  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"And  can  those  threads  of  snow  make 
all  that  row  ?  " 

"  You  must  remember  that  the  threads 
of  snow  are  five  miles  off,  and  are  perhaps 
thousands  of  tons  in  weight." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  part 
of  the  mountain  where  the  climb  became 
really  toilsome,  and  they  settled  down  into 
the  steady  pace  which  the  Swiss  guides 
always  adopt  because  they  know  that  it  is 
the  quickest  in  the  long  run.  And  at  this 
point  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Dudley  left 
them,  preferring,  like  sensible  old  people, 
to  stroll  back  in  quiet,  and  avoid  an  exertion 
which  they  found  too  fatiguing.  They  knew 
that  they  could  safely  entrust  the  party  to 
the  care  of  Julian  and  the  guide.  The  ladies 
often  needed  help,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
something  very  pleasant  to  Kennedy  in  the 
light  touch  of  Violet's  hand,  for  he  lent  her 
his  arm  or  his  alpenstock  oftener  than  was 
absolutely  required.  They  only  stopped 
once  more  to  quench  their  thirst  at  a  stream- 
let which  was  rushing  impetuously  down 
the  rocks,  and  a  little  below  them  foamed 
over  the  precipice  into  a  white  and  noisy 
cataract. 

"  I  never  noticed  water  before  falling 
from  such  a  height,"  said  Julian  ;  "  it  looks 
exactly  like  a  succession  of  white  comets 
plunging  through  the  sky  in  a  crowd." 

"  Or  a  throng  of  white-sheeted  ghosts 
hurrying  deliriously  through  the  one  too 
narrow  entrance  of  the  lower  world,"  said 
Kennedy.  "  Doesn't  it  remind  one  or 
Schiller's  line — 

""Club  cs  wallet  unJ>  fiefcet  un&  bvaufet  unt>  Zifcbt?" 
"  I  admire  the  rainbow  most  which  over- 
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arches  the  fall,  and  plays  into  light,  or  dies 
away  as  the  sunbeams  touch  the  foam," 
said  Violet. 

"  Doesn't  it  remind  you  of  Al-Sirat's  arch, 
Miss  Home?"  asked  Kennedy. 

"  Haven't  the  pleasure  of  that  gentleman's 
acquaintance,"  observed  Cyril. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Kennedy;  "but  Al-Sirat's 
arch  is  the  bridge — narrow  as  the  edge  of 
a  razor,  or  the  thread  of  an  attenuated  spider 
— which  is  supposed  to  span  the  fiery  abyss, 
over  which  the  good  skate  into  Paradise, 
while  the  bad  topple  over  it.  Don't  you 
remember  Byron's  lines  about  it  in  the 
Giaour  ? 

"  Yea,  Soul,  and  should  our  prophet  say 
That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay, 
By  Alia  !  I  would  answer  nay  ; 
Though  on  Al-Sirat's  arch  I  stood, 
That  topples  o'er  the  fiery  flood, 
With  Paradise  within  my  view, 
And  all  its  Houris  beckoning  through." 

"  Pretty  nearly  the  only  lines  of  Byron  I 
know."  Somehow  Kennedy  was  looking 
at  Violet  while  he  repeated  the  lines. 

A  few  minutes  more  brought  them  on  to 
the  great  field  of  snow,  through  which  they 
toiled  along  laboriously,  treading  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  footsteps  of  the  guide. 

"  This  isn't  a  glacier,  is  it  ?  "  asked  Cyril. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  If  it  Avere,  you  wouldn't 
find  it  such  easy  walking,  for  it  would  be 
full  of  hidden  crevasses,  and  we  should 
have  to  march  much  more  carefully, 
occasionally  poking  our  feet  through  the 
snow  that  lightly  covers  a  fathomless 
depth." 

"Yes!  you  must  have  read  in  Murray 
that  eerie  story  of  the  guide  that  actually 
tumbled,  though  not  very  deep,  into  the 
centre  of  the  glacier,  and  found  his  way 
back  to  light  down  the  bed  of  a  sub-glacial 
torrent,  with  no  worse  result  than  a  broken 
arm." 

"  There  is  a  still  eerier  story,  though,  of 
two  brothers,"  said  Kennedy,  "of  whom 
one  fell  into  a  crevasse,  and  was  caught  on 
a  ledge  some  fifty  feet  down,  where  he 
could  be  actually  seen  and  heard." 

"  Did  he  ever  get  out  ?"  asked  Violet. 
"  Yes ;  the  guide  went  back  four  hours' 
walk,  and  brought  ropes  and  assistance 
just  before  dark,  and  meanwhile  the  other 
brother  waited  anxiously  by  the  side  of  the 
crevasse  talking  and  letting  down  brandy  and 


other  things  to  keep  the  poor  fellow  alive. 
He  did  escape,  but  not  without  consider- 
able risk  of  being  frozen  to  death." 

Beguiling  the  way  with  talk,  they  at 
last  got  over  the  tedious  climb,  and  reached 
the  summit.  Eva  and  Violet  were  very 
tired,  but  the  difficult  and  eager  air  of  the 
icy  mountain-top  was  exhilarating  as  new 
wine,  and  the  provisions  they  had  brought 
with  them  reinvigorated  them  completely. 
To  hungry  and  thirsty  climbers  black  bread 
and  vin  ordinaire  taste  like  nectar  and 
ambrosia.  The  day  was  cloudless,  the 
view  unspeakably  magnificent,  and  Cyril's 
high  spirits  were  contagious.  They  lingered 
long  before  they  began  the  descent,  and 
laughingly  pooh-poohed  the  guide's  repeated 
suggestion  that  it  was  getting  late. 

"  I  bet  you  Kennedy  has  been  writing 
poetry,"  said  Cyril ;  "  do  make  him  read  it, 
Julian." 

"  Hear,  hear ! "  said  all  in  chorus,  and 
Julian  with  playful  force  possessed  himself 
of  the  pocket-book,  while  Kennedy,  only 
asseverating  that  the  verses  were  addressed 
to  nobody  in  particular,  fled  from  the  sound 
of  his  own  lyrics,  which  Julian  proceeded 
to  read. 

' '  Rose-opals  of  the  sunlit  hills 

Are  flashing  round  my  lonely  way, 
And  cataracts  dash  the  hissing  rills, 

To  plumes  of  glimmering  spray. 
But  mountain-streams  and  sunny  gleams, 

Are  not  so  dear  to  me, 
As  dawning  of  the  golden  love, 

My  spirit  feels  for  thee  ? 

"  Their  diamond  crowns  and  giant  forms, 

The  lordly  hills  upraise  ; 
Nor  rushing  winds  nor  shattering  storms 

Can  shake  their  solid  base  ; 
Though  Europe  rests  beneath  their  crests, 

And  empires  sleep  secure, 
Less  firm  their  bases  than  my  love, 

Their  snow  less  brightly  pure." 

"  There,  rubbish  enough,"  said  Kennedy, 
returning  and  snatching  away  the  pocket- 
book  before  Julian  could  read  another  verse. 
"  '  Like  coffee  made  without  trouble,  drunk 
without  regret,'  as  the  Monday  Oracle,  with 
only  too  much  leniency,  observed  in  a 
recent  article." 

"  Of  course  addressed  quite  to  an  imagin- 
ary object,  Eddy,"  said  Eva,  while  Violet 
looked  towards  the  hills,  and  hoped  that 
the  glow  which  covered  her  fair  face  might 
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be  taken  for  a  reflection  of  the  faint  tinge 
that  already  began  to  fall  over  the  distant 
ridges  of  pale  snow. 

"We  really  must  come  away,"  said  Julian  ; 
"it'll  be  sunset  very  soon,  and  then  we 
shall  have  to  climb  down  nearly  in  the 
dark." 

So  they  left  the  ridge,  and  while  Kennedy 
and  Cyril,  amid  shouts  of  laughter,  glissaded 
gallantly  over  the  slopes  of  snow,  Julian 
and  the  guide  conducted  the  girls  by  a 
method  less  rapid,  but  more  secure.  Arrived 
at  the  rocks,  Cyril  went  forward  with  the 
guide,  Julian  followed  with  Eva,  and 
Kennedy  with  Violet  led  up  the  rear. 

Why  did  they  linger  so  long  !  Violet 
was  tired  no  doubt,  but  could  she  not  have 
walked  as  fast  as  Eva,  or  was  Kennedy's 
arm  less  stout  than  Julian's  ?  She  lingered, 
it  seemed,  with  something  of  a  conscious 
pleasure,  now  to  pluck  a  flower  or  a  fern, 
now  to  look  at  some  yellow  lichens  on  the 
purple  crags  ;  and  once,  when  Julian  looked 
back,  the  two  were  some  way  behind  the 
rest  of  the  party.  They  were  standing  on 
a  rock  gazing  on  the  fading  splendour  of 
the  mountains  in  front  of  them,  while  the 
light  wind  that  had  risen  during  the  sunset 
flung  back  his  hair  from  his  forehead,  and 
played  with  one  golden  tress  which  had 
strayed  down  Violet's  neck.  He  shouted  to 
them  to  make  haste,  and  they  waved  their 
hands  to  him  with  a  gay  salute.  Thinking 
that  they  would  soon  overtake  him,  he 
pressed  forwards  with  Eva,  and  did  not 
look  back  again. 

While  Kennedy  walked  on  with  Violet  in 
silence  more  sweet  than  speech,  they  fell 
into  a  dreamy  mood,  and  wandered  on 
half-oblivious  of  things  around  them,  while 
deeper  and  deeper  the  shades  of  twilight 
began  to  cast  their  gloom  over  the  hills. 

"  Look,  Violet,  I  mean  Miss  Home ;  the 
moon  is  in  crescent,  and  we  shall  have  a 
pleasant  evening  walk  j  won't  it  be  delight- 
ful?" 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured  ;  but  neither  of 
them  observed  that  the  clouds  were  gather- 
ing thick  and  fast,  and  obscured  all  except 
a  few  struggling  glimpses  of  scattered  stars. 

They  came  to  a  sort  of  stile  formed  by 
two  logs  of  wood  laid  across  the  gap  in  a 
stone  wall,  and  Kennedy  vaulting  over  it, 
gave  her  his  hand. 

"  Surely,"  she  said,  stopping  timidly  for  a 


moment,   "we   did  not   pass  over   this   in 
coming,  did  we?" 

Kennedy  looked  back.  "No,"  he  said, 
"  I  don't  remember  it ;  but  no  doubt  it  has 
been  put  up  merely  for  the  night  to  prevent 
the  cattle  from  going  astray." 

They  went  forward,  but  a  deeper  and 
deeper  misgiving  rilled  Violet's  mind  that 
they  had  chosen  a  wrong  road. 

"  I  think,"  she  said  with  a  fluttered  voice, 
"that  the  path  looks  much  narrower  than 
it  did  this  morning.  Do  you  see  the 
others?" 

They  both  strained  their  eyes  through 
the  gloom,  now  rendered  more  thick  than 
ever  by  the  dark  driving  clouds,  but  they 
could  see  no  trace  of  their  companions,  and 
though  they  listened  intently,  not  the  faintest 
sound  of  voices  reached  their  eager  ears. 

They  spoke  no  word,  but  a  few  steps 
farther  brought  them  to  a  towering  rock 
around  the  base  of  which  the  path  turned, 
and  then  seemed  to  cease  abruptly  in  a 
mass  of  loose  shale.  It  was  too  clear  now. 
They  had  lost  their  road  and  turned,  whilst 
they  were  indulging  those  golden  fancies, 
into  a  mere  cattle-path  worn  by  the  numer- 
ous herds  of  goats  and  oxen,  the  music  of 
whose  jangling  bells  still  came  to  them  now 
and  then  in  low  sweet  snatches  from  the 
pastures  of  the  valley  and  hill. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  They  were  alone 
amid  the  all  but  unbroken  silence,  and  the 
eternal  solitudes  of  the  now  terrible  moun- 
tain. The  darkness  began  to  brood  heavily 
above  them  ;  no  one  was  in  sight,  and  when 
Kennedy  shouted  there  was  no  answer, 
but  only  an  idle  echo  of  his  voice.  Sheets 
of  mist  were  sweeping  round  them,  and  at 
length  the  gusts  of  wind  drove  into  their 
faces  cold  swirls  of  plashing  rain. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Kennedy,  what  can  we  do?  do 
shout  again." 

Once  more  Kennedy  sent  his  voice 
ringing  through  the  mist  and  darkness,  and 
once  more  there  was  no  answer,  except 
that  to  their  now  excited  senses  it  seemed 
as  if  a  scream  of  mocking  laughter  was 
carried  back  to  them  upon  the  wind.  And 
clinging  tightly  to  his  arm,  as  he  wrapped 
her  in  his  plaid  to  shelter  her  from  the  wet, 
she  again  cried,  "Oh,  Edward,  what  must 
we  do  ? " 

Even  in  that  fearful  situation— alone  on 
the  mountain,  in  the  storm — he  felt  within 
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him  a  thrill  of  strength  and  pleasure  that 
she  called  him  Edward,  and  that  she  clung 
so  confidingly  upon  his  arm. 

"  Dare  you  stay  here,  Violet,"  he  asked, 
"while  I  run  forward  and  try  to  catch 
some  glimpse  of  a  light  ?" 

"  O  I  dare  not,  I  dare  not,"  she  cried  ; 
"  you  might  miss  your  way  in  coming  back 
to  me,  and  I  should  be  alone." 

He  saw  that  she  loved  him  ;  he  had  read 
the  secret  of  her  heart,  and  he  was  happy. 
Passionately  he  drew  her  towards  him,  and 
on  her  soft  fragrant  cheek — on  which  the 
pallor  of  dread  had  not  yet  extinguished 
the  glow  which  had  been  kindled  by  the 
mountain  wind— he  printed  a  lover's  kiss  ; 
but  in  maidenly  reserve  she  drew  back, 
and  was  afraid  to  have  revealed  her  secret, 
and  once  more  she  said,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
we  shall  die  if  we  stay  here  unsheltered  in 
this  storm." 

As  though  to  confirm  her  words,  the 
thunder  began  to  growl,  and  while  the 
sounds  of  it  were  beaten  back  with  long 
loud  hollow  bufferings  from  the  rocks  on 
every  side,  the  blue  and  winged  flash  of 
lightning  glittered  before  their  eyes,  cleav- 
ing a  rift  with  dazzling  and  vivid  intensity 
amid  the  purple  gloom. 

"Stay  here  but  one  instant,  Violet — Miss 
Home,"  he  said;  "I  will  climb  this  rock 
to  see  if  any  light  is  near,  and  will  be  with 
you  again  in  a  moment. " 

He  bounded  actively  up  the  rock,  reckless 
of  danger,  and  gazed  from  the  summit  into 
the  night.  For  a  second  another  flash  of 
lightning  half-blinded  him  with  its  lurid 
glare,  but  when  he  was  again  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  he  saw  a  dull  glimmer  in  the 
distance,  and  supposing  it  to  come  from  the 
hotel,  sprang  down  the  rock  again  to  Violet's 
side. 

"  This  way, "  he  said,  "  dear  Violet ;  I  see 
a  light,  and  from  the  direction  of  it,  I  think 
it  must  be  from  our  hotel.  Keep  up  courage, 
and  we  shall  soon  reach  it." 

Dangerous  as  it  was  to  hurry  over  the  wet 
and  slippery  shale,  and  down  the  steep  sides 
of  the  rugged  hill,  Kennedy  half-drew,  half- 
carried  her  along  with  swift  steps  towards 
the  place  from  which  the  dim  light  still 
seemed  to  allure  them  by  its  wavering  and 
uncertain  flicker. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

A  NIGHT  OF  TERROR. 

"  For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  Thee, 

Our  God,  our  father's  God  ; 
Thou  hast  made  our  spirits  mighty, 
By  the  touch  of  the  mountain  sod  !  " — 
HEMANS. 

"  HERE  you  all  are,  then,"  said  the  cheerful 
voice  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  Julian,  Eva,  and 
Cyril,  followed  by  the  guide,  entered  the 
little  Miirren  Inn. 

"  Here  are  three  of  us,"  answered  Julian  ; 
"haven't  Edward  and  Violet  arrived  ?  Not 
having  seen  them  for  the  last  half-hour, 
I  fancied  they  must  have  got  before  us  by 
some  short  cut." 

"  No,  they've  not  come  yet.  Fortunately 
for  you,  Eva,  Aunt  Dudley  is  very  tired  and 
has  gone  to  bed,"  he  said  laughing,  "  other- 
wise you  would  have  got  a  scolding  for  not 
taking  better  care  of  Violet." 

"Oh,  then,  they  must  be  close  behind 
somewhere  for  certain,"  said  Julian  ;  "  they 
could  not  have  missed  the  path — it  lay 
straight  before  us  the  whole  way." 

"Well,  I  hope  they'll  be  in  soon,  for  it 
begins  to  look  lowering.  I've  ordered  tea 
for  you  ;  make  haste  and  come  down  to  it. 
You're  ready  for  tea,  Cyril,  I  have  no 
doubt." 

"Rather.'*  said  Cyril,  reviving,  for  fa- 
tigue had  made  him  very  quiet  during  the 
last  half-hour.  And,  indeed,  the  tempting- 
looking  display  on  the  table,  the  bright 
teapot,  and  substantial  meal,  and  amber- 
coloured  honey,  would  have  allured  a  more 
fastidious  appetite. 

They  ran  upstairs  to  make  themselves 
comfortable  before  having  tea  and  retiring 
to  bed,  and  on  re-entering  the  warm  and 
glowing  room,  the  first  question  was  "  Have 
they  come  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy  anxiously ;  and 
even  the  boy's  face  grew  grave  and  thought- 
ful as  Julian  rose  from  the  tea-table  and 
said,  "  I  must  go  and  search  for  them." 

He  seized  his  straw  hat,  put  on  his  boots 
again,  and  ran  out,  calling  on  the  guide  to 
accompany  him.  They  took  out  with  them 
a  lighted  torch,  but  it  was  instantly  ex- 
tinguished by  the  streaming  rain.  Julian 
and  the  guide  shouted  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  but  heard  no  sound  in  reply ;  and 
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the  darkness  was  now  so  intense  that  it  was 
madness  to  proceed  farther  amid  that  howl- 
ing storm. 

They  ran  back  to  the  inn,  where  the  rest 
sat  round  the  table,  pale  and  trembling 
with  excessive  fear.  In  reply  to  their  hasty 
questions,  Julian  could  only  shake  his  head 
sorrowfully. 

"The  guide  says  that  in  all  probability 
they  must  have  been  overtaken  by  the  storm, 
and  have  run  to  some  chalet  for  refuge. 
If  so,  they  will  be  safe  and  well-treated  till 
ths  morning." 

"You  children  had  better  go  to  bed," 
said  Mr.  Kennedy  to  Eva  and  Cyril,  who 
reluctantly  obeyed.  "  You  cannot  be  of  any 
help,  and  directly  the  storm  begins  to  abate, 
Julian  and  I  will  go  and  find  the  others." 

"  O  papa,"  sobbed  Eva  ;  "  poor  Eddy  and 
Violet !  what  will  become  of  them  :  perhaps 
they  have  been  struck  by  the  lightning." 

"They  are  in  God's  hand,  dearest,"  he 
said,  tenderly  kissing  her  tearful  face,  "as 
we  all  are.  In  His  hand  they  are  as  safe 
as  we." 

"  In  God's  hand,  dear  Eva,"  said  Julian, 
as  he  bade  her  good-night. 

"  Go  to  sleep,  and  no  doubt  they  will  be 
here  safe  before  you  awake." 

"  I  shall  not  sleep,  Julian,"  she  whispered  ; 
"  I  shall  go  and  pray  for  their  safety. 
Dear,  dear  Eddy  and  Violet." 

Cyril  lingered  in  the  room. 

"  Do  let  me  stay  up  with  you,  Julian.  I 
couldn't  sleep — indeed,  I  couldn't ;  and  I 
might  be  of  some  use  when  morning  comes, 
and  when  you  go  to  look  for  them.  Do  let 
me  stay,  Julian." 

Julian  could  not  resist  his  brother's  wish, 
though  Mr.  Kennedy  thought  it  best  that 
the  boy  should  go  to  bed.  So  they  com- 
promised matters  by  getting  him  to  lie  down 
on  the  sofa  while  they  sat  up,  and  stared 
out  of  the  windows  silently  into  the  rain. 
How  wearily  the  time  goes  by  when  we 
dread  a  danger  which  no  action  can  avert ! 

Meanwhile  the  objects  of  their  anxiety 
had  hurried  up  to  the  light,  and  found  that 
it  came  from  the  ragged  windows  of  an  old 
tumble-down  tenement,  built  of  pineboards 
which  the  sun  had  dried  and  charred  until 
they  looked  black  and  stained  and  forbid- 
ding. Going  up  the  rotten  wooden  steps 
to  the  door,  and  looking  through  the  broken 
windows,  Kennedy  saw  two  men  seated. 


smoking,  with  a  flaring  tallow  candle  be- 
tween them. 

"Must  we  go  in  there?"  asked  Violet; 
and  Kennedy  observed  how  her  arm  and 
the  tones  of  her  voice  were  trembling  with 
agitation. 

"  Isn't  it  better  than  staying  out  in  this 
dreadful  storm?"  said  Kennedy.  "The 
Swiss  are  an  honest  people,  and  I  daresay 
these  are  herdsmen  who  will  gladly  give  us 
food  and  shelter." 

Their  voices  had  roused  the  inmates  ot 
the  chalet,  and  both  the  men  jumped  up 
from  their  seats,  while  a  large  and  fierce 
dog  also  shook  himself  from  sleep,  and 
gave  a  low  deep  growl. 

Kennedy  knocked  at  the  door.  A  gruft 
voice  bade  him  enter ;  and  as  he  stepped 
over  the  threshold,  the  dog  flew  at  him  with 
an  angry  bark.  Violet  uttered  a  cry  of  fear, 
and  Kennedy  struck  the  dog  a  furious  blow 
with  the  nobbed  end  of  his  alpen-stock 
which  for  the  moment  stunned  the  animal, 
while  it  drew  down  on  the  heads  of  the 
tired  and  fainting  travellers  some  very 
rough  expostulations. 

"  Can  you  give  us  shelter  ?  "  said  Kennedy, 
who  spoke  German  with  tolerable  fluency. 
"We  have  lost  our  way,  and  cannot  stay 
out  in  this  storm." 

The  man  snarled  an  affirmative,  and 
Violet  observed  with  a  shudder  that  he  was 
an  ill-looking,  one-eyed  fellow,  with  villany 
stamped  legibly  on  every  feature.  The 
other  peasant  looked  merely  stolid  and 
dirty,  and  seemed  to  be  little  better  than  a 
cretin,  as  he  sat  heavily  in  his  place  with- 
out offering  to  stir. 

"  Can't  you  give  us  some  food,  or  at  any 
rate  some  milk  ?  We  have  been  to  the  top 
of  the  Schilthorn,  and  are  very  tired." 

The  man  brought  out  a  huge  coarse 
wooden  bowl  of  goat's  milk  and  some  sour 
bread ;  and  feeling  in  real  need  of  food, 
they  tried  to  eat  and  drink.  While  doing 
so,  Kennedy  noticed  that  Violet  gave  a  per- 
ceptible start ;  and  looking  up,  observed 
the  one  eye  of  their  grim  entertainer  intently 
fixed  on  the  gold  watch-chain  which  hung 
over  his  silk  jersey.  He  stared  the  man 
full  in  the  face,  finished  his  meal,  and  then 
asked  for  a  candle  to  show  the  lady  to  her 
room. 

"  No  light  but  this,"  said  the  Cyclops,  as 
Kennedy  mentally  named  him- 
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"Then  you  must  lend  me  this." 
And  taking  it  without  more  ado,  he  went 
first  to  the  cupboard  from  which  the  milk 
had  been  produced,  where  seeing  another 
dip,  he  coolly  took  it,  lighted  it,  and  pushed 
open  the  creaking  door  which  opened  on 
the  close,  damp  closet  which  the  man  had 
indicated  as  the  only  place  where  Violet 
could  sleep. 

This  room  opened  on  another  rather 
larger  ;  and  here,  putting  the  candle  on  the 
floor,  for  the  room  (if  room  it  could  be 
called)  was  destitute  of  all  furniture,  he 
spread  his  plaid  on  the  ground  over  some 
straw,  and  said — 

"Try  to  sleep  here,  Miss  Home,  till 
morning.  I  will  keep  watch  in  the  outer 
room." 

He  shut  the  door,  went  back  to  the  two 
men,  looked  full  at  them  both,  and  leaving 
them  their  candle,  returned  to  the  closet, 
where,  fastening  the  door  with  his  invalu- 
able alpen-stock,  he  sat  on  the  ground  by 
the  entrance  of  Violet's  room.  He  knew 
well  that  she  could  not  sleep  in  such  a 
situation ;  and  he  himself  determined  to 
sit  in  perfect  silence,  to  keep  watch,  and 
to  commend  himself  and  her,  whom  he  now 
knew  that  he  loved  more  than  himself,  in 
inward  supplication  to  the  merciful  protec- 
tion of  their  God  and  Father. 

He  felt  a  conviction  that  they  had  fallen 
into  bad  hands.  The  man's  anger  had  first 
been  stirred  by  the  severe  wound  which 
Kennedy  had  in  self-defence  inflicted  on 
the  dog,  and  now  there  was  too  much 
reason  to  dread  that  his  cupidity  had  been 
excited  by  the  sight  of  the  gold  chain,  and 
by  Violet's  ornaments,  which  gave  promise 
that  he  might  by  this  accident  gain  a 
wealthy  prize. 

After  an  interval  of  silence  during  which 
he  perceived  that  they  listened  at  his  door 
and  were  deceived  by  his  measured  breath- 
ing into  a  notion  that  he  was  asleep,  he 
noticed  that  they  put  out  the  candle,  and 
continued  to  whisper  in  low  thick  voices. 
He  was  very  very  weary,  his  head  nodded 
many  times,  and  more  than  once  he  was 
afraid  that  sleep  would  overcome  him, 
especially  as  he  dared  not  stir  or  change 
his  position  ;  but  the  thought  of  Violet's 
danger,  and  the  blaze  of  the  lightning, 
mingled  with  the  yell  of  the  wind,  kept  him 
watchful,  and  he  spent  the  interminable 


moments  in  thinking  how  to  act  when  the 
attack  came. 

At  last,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  he 
had  retired,  he  heard  the  men  stir,  and  with 
a  thrill  of  horror  he  detected  the  sound  of 
guns   being  loaded.      Violet's   candle  was 
yet  burning,  as  he  perceived  by  the  faint 
light  under  her  door,  so  he  wrote  on  a  leaf 
of  his  pocket-book  in  the  dark,  "Don't  be 
afraid,    Violet,   whatever    you   may    hear ; 
trust  in   God,"  and   noiselessly  pushed   it 
under  the  crevice  of  the  door  into  her  room. 
The  muffled  footsteps  approached,    but 
he  never  varied  the  sound  of  his   regular 
breathing.      At   last   came  a  push   at   the 
door,   followed  by   silence,   and  then    the 
whisper,  "he  has  fastened  it."     Still  he  did 
not  stir  till  he  observed  that  they  were  both 
close  against  the  door,  and  were  preparing 
to  force  it  open.     Then  guided  by  a  swift 
instinctive  resolution,  he  determined  to  trust 
to   the    effects    of   an    unexpected    alarm. 
Noiselessly    moving     his    alpen-stock,     he 
suddenly  and  with  all  his  force  dashed  the 
door  open,   shouted  aloud,   and   with   his 
utmost  violence   swung  round   the    heavy 
iron  spike.     A  flash,  the   report  of  a  gun, 
and  a  yell  of  languish   instantly   followed  ; 
and  as  Violet  in  terror  and  excitement  threw 
open   her  door,   the  light  which  streamed 
from  it  showed  Kennedy  in  a  moment  that 
the  foremost  villain,  startled  by  the  sudden 
opposition,  had   accidentally   fired  off  his 
gun,  of  which  the  whole  contents  had  lodged 
themselves  in  the  shoulder  of  his  comrade. 
This  second  man  had  also  armed  himself 
with  a  chamois  gun,  which  slipped  out  of 
his  hands  as  he  fell  wounded  to  the  ground. 
Springing  forward,    Kennedy  wrenched    it 
out  of  his  relaxing  grasp,  and  presented  it 
full  at  the  head  of  the   other,  who,  half- 
stunned  with  the  blow  he   had    received 
from  the    heavy    iron-shod    point    of  the 
ashen  alpen-stock,  was  crouching  for  con- 
cealment in  the  corner  of  the  chalet. 

"  Violet,"  he  said,  "  all  is  now  safe.  These 
wretches  are  disarmed;  if  you  like  to  take 
shelter  here  till  the  morning,  I  can  secure 
you  from  any  further  attack.  If  you  stir 
but  an  inch,"  he  continued,  addressing  the 
un wounded  man,  "  I  will  shoot  you  dead. 
Lay  down  your  gun." 

The  man's  one  eye  glared  with  rage  and 
hatred,  but  Kennedy  still  held  the  loaded 
gun  at  his  head,  and  he  was  forced  sullenly 
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to  obey.  Kennedy  put  his  foot  upon  the 
gun,  and  was  in  perplexity  what  to  do  next, 
fearing  that  the  wounded  peasant,  who  was 
moaning  heavily,  might  nevertheless  spring 
at  him  from  behind,  and  also  momentarily 
dreading  an  attack  from  the  dog,  who  kept 
up  a  sullen  growl. 

"Let  us  leave  this  dreadful  place,"  said 
Violet,  who,  pale  but  undaunted  at  the 
horrors  of  the  scene,  had  taken  refuge  by 
Kennedy's  side.  "Dare  you  pick  up  and 
carry  the  gun?"  he  asked.  "It  would  be 
dangerous  to  leave  it  in  their  hands." 

Violet  picked  it  up,  where  it  lay  under 
his  feet,  and  then  glided  rapidly  out  of  the 
chalet,  while  Kennedy  slowly  followed, 
never  once  taking  his  eye  from  his  crouching 
antagonist.  Before  he  stepped  into  the 
open  air  he  said  to  the  men,  "  If  I  hear  but 
one  footstep  in  pursuit  of  us,  I  will  shoot 
one  of  you  dead." 

"  O  what  a  relief  to  be  in  the  open  air 
once  more ! "  said  Violet  as  she  grasped 
Kennedy's  arm,  and  he  cautiously  led  her 
down  a  rude  path  which  was  faintly  marked 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  lonely  cottage 
where  they  had  been.  "  Are  we  safe  now, 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"Yes,  quite  safe,  Violet,  I  trust.  They 
will  not  dare  pursue  me  now  that  their  guns 
are  gone,  and  I  have  this  loaded  one  in  my 
hand." 

"  Dear,  brave  Mr.  Kennedy  !  How  shall 
I  ever  thank  you  enough  for  having  saved 
my  life  so  nobly  ?  If  you  had  not  been  so 
strong  and  watchful  we  should  both  have 
now  been  killed." 

"  I  would  die  a  thousand  deaths,"  he 
whispered,  "  to  save  you  from  the  least  harm, 
\4iolet.  But  you  are  tired,  you  must  rest 
here  till  the  dawn.  Sit  under  this  rock,  and 
cover  yourself  with  my  plaid.  I  will  keep 
watch  still." 

She  sat  down  wearily,  and  her  head  sank 
upon  the  rock.  The  storm  was  over :  the 
thunder  was  still  muttering  like  a  baffled 
enemy  in  the  distance,  but  the  wind,  after 
its  late  fury,  was  sobbing  gently  and  fitfully 
like  a  repentant  child.  The  rock  gave  her 
shelter,  and  after  her  fatigue  and  agitation 
she  was  sleeping  peacefully,  while  Kennedy 
bowed  down  his  head,  and  thanked  God 
for  the  merciful  protection  which  He  had 
extended  to  them. 

He  had  not  been  seated  long  when  his 


eye  caught  the  light  of  torches  being  waved 
at  a  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  hotel. 
In  an  instant  he  felt  sure  that  Julian  was 
come  out  to  search  for  them,  and  gently 
awakening  Violet,  he  told  her  with  a  thrill 
of  joy  that  help  was  at  hand.  The  torches 
drew  nearer  the  place  where  they  were 
seated,  and  he  raised  a  joyous  shout.  As 
yet  they  were  too  far  off  to  hear  him,  but 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  to  fire  his  gun. 
The  flash  and  echoing  report  attracted  their 
notice ;  the  torches  grew  rapidly  nearer ; 
he  could  almost  see  the  dark  figures  of 
those  who  carried  them  ;  and  now  in  answer 
to  his  second  shout  came  the  hurried  sound 
of  familiar  voices,  and  in  five  minutes  more 
Julian  and  his  father  had  grasped  him  by 
the  hands,  and  Cyril  had  flung  his  arms 
round  Violet's  neck. 

It  was  no  time  for  questionings.  Julian 
passed  his  arm  round  his  sister's  waist,  and 
aided  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  half-carried  her  to 
their  hotel.  Kennedy  leaned  heavily  on  the 
guide's  arm ;  the  honest  landlord,  who 
accompanied  the  searching-party,  carried 
the  plaid,  the  alpen-stock,  an  done  of  the 
guns,  and  Cyril,  impressed  by  the  strange 
scene,  carried  the  other  gun,  full  of  wonder- 
ing conjecture  what  Kennedy  could  have 
been  doing  with  it,  and  from  whence  it 
could  have  come. 

And  when  Violet  reached  Eva's  room,  in 
which  she  slept,  she  could  only  say,  as  they 
sat  locked  in  a  long  embrace,  "Dearest 
Eva,  it  is  only  through  Edward  that  my  life 
has  been  saved." 

Eva  had  never  before  heard  Violet  call 
her  brother  by  his  name,  and  she  was  glad 
at  heart. 

CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 

THE  ALPEN-GLUHEN. 

1 '  And  last  of  all, 

Love,  like  an  Alpine  harebell  hung  with  tears, 
By  some  cold  morning  glacier." 

THE  PRINCESS. 

VIOLET'S  fluttered  nerves  and  wearied  frame 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  party  of 
English  travellers  to  stay  for  a  few  days  at 
Miirren,  and  afterwards  it  was  decided 
that  they  should  all  go  down  to  Grindelwald, 
and  spend  there  the  remainder  of  the  time, 
which  they  had  set  apart  for  the  Swiss  tour. 
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The  landlord  of  the  Jungfrau  treated  them 
with  the  utmost  consideration,  and  amused 
Kennedy  by  paying  him  as  much  deference 
as  if  he  had  been  Tell  or  Arnold  himself. 
Leaving  in  his  hands  all  endeavours  to 
discover  the  two  scoundrels,  who  had  entirely 
decamped,  Kennedy  gave  him  one  of  the 
guns,  while  he  carried  with  him  the  other 
to  keep  as  a  trophy  in  his  rooms  at  Camford. 

There  are  few  sights  more  pleasant  than 
that  of  two  families  bound  together  by  the 
ties  of  friendship  and  affection,  and  living 
together  as  though  they  were  all  brothers 
and  sisters  of  a  common  home.  For 
long  years  afterwards  the  Homes  and  the 
Kennedys  looked  back  on  those  days  at 
Grindelwald  as  among  the  happiest  of  their 
lives,  and,  indeed,  they  glided  by  like  a 
dream  of  unbroken  pleasure.  How  is  it 
that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  ennui,  or 
that  people  ever  can  be  at  a  loss  what  to 
do?  In  the  morning  they  took  short  ex- 
cursions to  the  glaciers  or  the  roots  of  the 
great  mountains,  and  Cyril  made  adven- 
turous expeditions  with  his  fishing-rod  to 
the  mountain  streams.  And  at  evening 
they  sat  in  the  long  twilight  in  the  balcony 
of  their  room,  while  Eva  and  Violet  sang 
them  sweet,  simple  English  songs,  which 
rang  so  softly  through  the  air  that  the 
crowd  of  guides  and  porters  which  always 
hang  about  a  Swiss  hotel  used  to  gather 
in  the  streets  to  listen,  and  the  English 
visitors  collected  in  the  garden  to  catch  the 
familiar  tones.  Julian  and  Kennedy  always 
gave  some  hours  every  day  to  their  books, 
and  Cyril,  though  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
do  little  else,  spent  some  of  his  unemployed 
time  on  his  much-abused  holiday-task  for 
the  ensuing  quarter. 

And  when  the  candles  were  lit  the  girls 
would  sketch  or  work,  and  Julian  or  Kennedy 
would  read  or  translate  to  them  aloud. 
Sometimes  they  spent  what  Mr.  Kennedy 
used  to  call  "  an  evening  with  the  immortals," 
and  taking  some  volume  of  the  poets, 
would  each  choose  a  favourite  passage  to 
read  aloud  in  turn.  This  was  Mr.  Kennedy's 
great  delight,  and  he  got  quite  enthusiastic 
when  the  well-remembered  lines  came  back 
to  him  with  fresh  beauty,  borne  on  the 
pleasant  voices  of  Eva,  Julian,  or  Cyril,  like 
an  old  jewel  when  new  facets  are  cut  on  its 
lustrous  surface.  "  Stop  there ;  that's  an 
immortal,  lad — an  immortal,"  he  would  say 


to  Cyril,  when  the  boy  seemed  to  be  p> 
over    some    "chromatic    sequence  01 
thought "  without  sufficient  admiration  ; 
then  he  would  repeat   the    passage  frc 
memory  with  such  just  emphasis   that  on 
these  evenings  all  felt  that  they  were  laying 
up  precious  thoughts  for  happy  future  hours- 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Dudley,  and  you  young 
ladies,  we're  going  to  translate  you  part  of 
a  Greek  novel  to-night,"  said  Julian. 

"  A  Greek  novel !  "  said  Cyril,  with  a  touch 
of  incredulous  suspicion.  "Those  old 
creatures  didn't  write  novels,  did  they?" 

"  Only  the  best  novel  that  ever  was  written» 
Cyril." 

"What's  it  called?" 

"The  Odyssey." 

"  O  what  a  chouse  !  you  don't  mean  to  call 
that  a  novel,  do  you  ?  " 

"Well,  let  the  ladies  decide." 

So  he  read  to  them  how  Ulysses  returned 
in  the  guise  of  a  beggar,  after  twenty  years 
of  war  and  wandering,  to  his  own  palace- 
door,  and  saw  the  haughty  suitors  revelling 
in  his  halls  ;  and  how,  as  he  reached  the 
door,  Argus,  the  hunting-dog,  now  old  and 
neglected,  and  full  of  fleas,  recollected  him 
when  all  had  forgotten  him,  and  fawned 
upon  him,  and  licked  his  hand  and  died  ; 
and  how  the  suitors  insulted  him,  and  one 
of  them  threw  a  footstool  at  him,  which  by 
one  quick  move  he  avoided,  and  said  no- 
thing, and  another  flung  a  shin-bone  at  his 
head,  which  he  caught  in  his  hand,  and  said 
nothing,  but  only  smiled  grimly  in  his  heart 
— ever  so  little,  a  grim,  sardonic  smile  ;  and 
how  the  old  nurse  recognised  him  by  the 
scar  of  the  boar's  tusk  on  his  leg,  but  he 
quickly  repressed  the  exclamation  of  won- 
derment which  sprang  to  her  lips  ;  and  how 
he  sat,  ragged  but  princely,  by  the  fire  in  his 
hall,  and  the  red  light  flickered  over  him, 
and  he  spake  to  the  suitors  words  of  solemn 
admonition  ;  and  how,  when  Agelaus  warned 
them,  a  strange  foreboding  seized  their 
souls,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  with 
great  eyes,  and  smiled  with  alien  lips,  and 
burst  into  quenchless  laughter,  though  their 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears  of  blood  ;  and  how 
Ulysses  drew  his  own  mighty  bow,  which 
not  one  of  them  could  use,  and  how  he 
handled  it,  and  twanged  the  string  till  it 
sang  like  a  swallow  in  his  ear,  and  sent  the 
arrow  flying  with  a  whiz  through  the  twelve 
iron  rings  of  the  line  of  axes ;  and  then,  lastly, 
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how,  like  to  a  god,  he  leaped  on  his  own 
threshold  with  a  shout,  and  emptied  his 
quiver  on  the  ground,  and  gathered  his  rags 
about  him,  and,  aided  by  the  young  Tele- 
machus  and  the  divine  swineherd,  sent 
hurtling  into  the  band  of  wine-stained  rioters 
the  swift  arrows  of  inevitable  death. 

Pleased  with  the  tale,  which  the  girls 
decided,  in  spite  of  Cyril's  veto,  to  be  a 
geniune  novel,  they  asked  for  a  new  Greek 
romance,  and  Julian  read  to  them  from 
Herodotus  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, 
and  "strange  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kii.gs." 
One  of  his  stories  was  the  famous  one  of 
Crcesus,  and  the  irony  of  his  fate,  and  the 
warning  words  of  Solon,  all  of  which, 
rendered  into  quaint  rich  English,  struck 
Cyril  so  much,  that  mingling  up  the  tale  with 
reminiscences  of  Longfellow's  "  Blind  Barti- 
meus,"  he  produced,  with  much  modesty  at 
the  breakfast  table  next  morning,  the  follow- 
ing very  creditable  boyish  imitation  :  — 

"  Speak  Grecia's  wisest,  thou,  'tis  said, 
Full  deeply  in  Life's  page  hast  read, 
And  many  a  clime  hath  known  my  tread  ; 
•m  ic&.v'riav  o\&ict>Ta.Tos  ', 

1  '  The  monarch  bent  his   eager  eye, 
Gazed  on  the  sage  exultingly, 
And  slow  came  forth  the  calm  reply, 
Tf\\os  6  '  AO-rjvouos. 

"  Upon  his  funeral  pyre  he  lay 
Captive,  his  sceptre  passed  away, 
The  shade  of  Solon  seem  to  say, 

ouStls  TU>V  £<avT<M)V  6\f3ios. 


"  How  little  deemed  i.hat  Grecian  sage 
Those  words  should  live  from  age  to  age, 
Tts  iravTwv  6\fifjt>TaTos  ', 
TeAAos  6  '  A.OTJV  oTos. 
ovSels  TUV  £<avr<av  oAjStos."* 

In  a  manner  such  as  this  the  summer 
hours  glided  happily  away.  But  all  things, 
happy  or  mournful,  must  come  to  an  end, 
lest  we  should  forget  God  in  our  prosperity, 
or  curse  Him  in  our  despair.  Too  quickly 
for  all  their  wishes  their  last  Sunday  in 
Switzerland  had  come.  Most  of  them  had 
spent  the  day  in  thoughtful  retirement  or 
quiet  occupations,  and  both  morning  and 
evening  they  assembled  together  in  their 
pleasant  sitting-room  for  matins  and  even- 
song. Their  thoughts  were  full  of  the 
coming  separation,  and  it  gave  a  deep  in- 


terest to  these  last  services  ;  for  the  Homes, 
unwilling  to  leave  their  mother  and  Frank 
so  long  alone  at  Ildown,  were  to  start  for 
England  on  the  following  day,  and  the 
Kennedys  intended  to  visit  Chamouny  for 
two  weeks  more. 

On  the  Sunday  evening  they  strolled  down 
to  the  glacier  to  look  once  again,  for  the  last 
time,  into  its  crevices,  and  wonder  at  its 
fairy  caverns,  fringed  with  icicles,  like  rows 
of  silver  daggers,  and  ceiled  with  translucent 
sapphire,  beneath  whose  blue  fretwork  the 
stray  sunbeams  lost  their  way  amid  ice- 
blocks  of  luminous  green,  and  pillars  of 
lapis-lazuli  and  crystal.  They  sate  on  a 
huge  boulder  of  granite,  which  some 
avalanche  had  torn  down,  and  tumbled 
from  the  mountain's  side,  and  there  enjoyed 
the  icy  wind  which  tempered  the  warm 
evening  air  as  it  swept  over  the  leaping 
waves  of  the  glacier-stream. 

"What  a  mixture  of  terror  and  beauty 
these  monstrous  glaciers  are,"  said  Julian  ; 
"crawling  down  the  valleys,  and  shearing 
away  the  solid  rocks  before  them  like 
gigantic  ploughshares." 

"  Yes,"  said  Eva.  "  When  you  look  up  at 
the  tumbled  pinnacles  of  those  seracs,  does  it 
not  seem  as  if  Summer  had  rent  in  anger 
with  some  great  ice-axe  the  huge  enemy 
whom  she  could  not  quite  destroy." 

"And  see,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  "how 
Nature  gets  out  of  these  terrible  heaps  of 
shattered  ice  both  use  and  beauty  ;  and  since 
she  must  leave  them  as  the  eternal  fountains 
of  her  rivers,  see  how  she  tinges  them  with 
her  loveliest  blue." 

They  talked  on  until  it  was  time  to  re- 
turn, but  Violet  and  Kennedy  still  lingered, 
sitting  on  the  vast  boulder,  under  pretence 
of  seeing  the  sunset. 

"Well,  don't  get  lost  again,  that's  all," 
said  Cyril,  sagely. 

"  O  no,  we  shall  be  back  very  soon,"  an- 
swered Violet,  but  she  felt  instinctively  that 
the  "very  soon"  in  time  might  measure  an 
eternity  of  emotion. 

Need  we  say  that  Kennedy  and  Violet 
had,  since  that  night  of  wild  adventure, 
loved  each  other,  hour  by  hour,  with  deeper 
affection  ?  He  was  young,  and  brave,  and 
light-hearted,  and  of  a  pleasant  countenance  ; 
and  she  was  a  young,  and  confiding,  ano^ 


*  These  verses  were  really  written  by  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
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graceful,  and  lovely  girl,  and  they  were 
drawn  to  one  another  with  a  love  which 
absorbed  all  other  thoughts,  and  over- 
powered all  other  considerations  ;  and  it  was 
unspeakable  happiness  for  each  to  know 
how  lovely  were  all  their  acts,  and  how  dear 
were  all  their  words  in  the  other's  eyes. 
And  now  that  the  time  was  come  to  declare 
the  love  in  words,  and  ratify  it  by  a  plighted 
troth,  there  was  something  in  the  act  so 
solemn  as  almost  to  disturb  their  dream  of 
a  lover's  paradise. 

They  sat  silent  on  the  rock  until  the  sun 
had  set  behind  the  peaks  of  snow,  and  their 
eyes  were  filled  with  idle  yet  delicious  tears. 
Ripples  of  luminous  sunshine,  and  banks  of 
primrose-coloured  cloud,  still  lingered  on  the 
path  which  the  sun  had  traversed,  and  when 
even  these  began  to  fade  there  stole  along  the 
hill-crest  above  them  a  film  of  tender  colour, 
flinging  a  veil  of  the  softest  carnation  over 
their  cold  gray  rocks  and  untrodden  fields 
of  perpetual  snow. 

"  Look,  Violet,  at  that  rose  colour  on  the 
hills ;  does  it  not  seem  as  it  rests  on  those 
chill  ledges  as  though  Nature  had  said  that 
her  last  act  to-day  should  be  a  triumph  of 
glory,  and  her  last  thought  a  thought  of 
love?" 

Violet  murmured  an  assent. 

"  O  !  Violet,';  he  continued,  "y°u  know  that 
I  love  you,  and  I  know  that  you  love  me  ; — 
is  it  not  so,  Violet?" 

He  hardly  heard  the  "Yes,"  which  came 
half  like  a  sigh  from  her  lips. 

"  Violet,  dear  Violet,  we  part  to-morrow  ; 
let  me  hear  you  say  Yes  more  clearly  still." 

"  You  know  I  love  you,  Edward — did  you 
not  save  my  life  ? " 

"  I  know  you  love  me,"  he  repeated,  slowly, 
"  but  O !  Violet,  I  am  not  worthy  of  you — 
I  am  not  all  you  think  me."  There  passed 
over  his  fair  forehead  the  expression  of 
humiliation  and  pain  which  she  had  seen 
there  with  wonder  once  or  twice  before. 

"You  are  good  and  noble,  Edward,"  she 
answered  ;  "  I  see  you  to  be  good  and  noble, 
or  I  could  not  love  you  as  I  do." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  alas  !  not  good,  not  noble, 
Violet — in  nowise  worthy  of  one  so  pure,  and 
bright,  and  beautiful  as  you  are."  He  bent 
his  face  over  her  hand,  and  his  warm  tears 
fell  fast  upon  it.  "But,"  he  continued,  "I 
will  strive  to  be  so  hereafter,  Violet,  for  your 
sweet  sake.  Can  you  take  me  as  I  am  ?  will 


you  make  me  good  and  noble,  Violet,  as 
Julian  is?  can  you  let  the  sunshine  of  your 
life  fall  on  the  shadow  of  mine  ?  " 

She  did  not  understand  his  passion  as  he 
raised  to  her  his  face,  not  bright  and  laugh- 
ing as  it  generally  was,  but  stained  with  the 
traces  of  many  tears  ;  she  only  knew  that 
he  had  won  her  whole  heart,  and  for  one 
moment  she  let  her  hand  rest  upon  the  head 
which  he  had  bent  once  more. 

"  O,  Violet,"  he  said,  looking  up  again,  "  I 
can  be  anything  if  you  love  me."  In  an 
instant  the  cloud  had  passed  away  from  his 
face,  and  the  old  sunshine  brightened  his 
blue  eyes.  For  one  instant  their  eyes  met 
with  that  lustrous  and  dewy  love-gleam  that 
only  lovers  know,  but  during  that  instant  it 
seemed  as  if  their  souls  had  flowed  together 
into  a  common  fount.  With  a  happy  look 
she  suffered  him  to  take  her  hand,  and  draw 
off  from  her  finger  a  sapphire  ring  ;  this  he 
put  on  his  own  finger,  while  on  hers  he 
replaced  it  by  the  gold-set  ruby,  his  mother's 
gift,  which  he  usually  wore. 

The  crescent  moon  had  risen  as  they 
walked  home,  and  they  found  the  rest  of  the 
party  seated  in  the  hotel  garden,  under  her 
soft  silver  light ;  but  nobody  seemed  to  be 
much  in  a  mood  for  talking,  until  that  little 
monkey  Cyril,  who  observed  everything, 
exclaimed — 

"  Why,  Julian,  do  look ;  Violet  has  got 
Kennedy's  ring  on,  and — well  I  declare  if  he 
hasn't  got  hers." 

"  Let  us  all  come  upstairs,"  said  Kennedy, 
hastily  ;  and  then,  before  them  all,  he  drew 
Violet  to  his  side,  and  said  — 

"Julian,  Violet  and  I  are  betrothed  to 
each  other." 

"  As  I  thought,"  said  Julian  with  a  smile, 
as  a  rush  of  sudden  emotion  made  his  eyes 
glisten,  and  he  warmly  grasped  Kennedy's 
hand. 

"And  as  I  hoped,  Julian,"  said  Mr. 
Kennedy,  as  he  turned  away  to  wipe  his 
spectacles,  which  somehow  had  grown  dim. 

The  moonlight  streamed  over  them  as 
the  two  stood  there  together — young,  happy, 
hopeful,  beautiful ;  and  while  Cyril  held 
Kennedy's  hand,  Eva  and  Violet  exchanged 
a  sister's  kiss. 

And  Julian  looked  on  with  a  glow  of 
happiness — happiness  that  had  one  draw- 
back only — a  passing  shadow  of  sorrow  for 
the  possible  feelings  of  De  Vayne. 
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CHAPTER  THE  NINETEENTH. 

ONLY  A   BLUSH. 
"  Erubuit !  salva  res  est  1 '  WPLAUT. 

BACK  from  the  glistening  snow-fields,  where 
every  separate  crystal  flashes  with  a  sepa- 
rate gleam  of  light — back  from  the  Alpine 
pastures,  embroidered  with  their  tissue  of 
innumerable  flowers,  over  which,  like 
winged  flowers,  the  butterflies  flutter  con- 
tinually— back  from  the  sunlit  silver 
mantle  of  the  everlasting  hills,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  avalanche,  and  the  wild  leap 
of  the  hissing  cataract— back  to  the  cold  gray 
flats  and  ancient  towers  of  Camford,  and 
the  lazy  windings  of  its  muddy  river,  and 
the  strife  and  struggle  of  a  university 
career. 

Kennedy  arrived  at  Camford  at  mid-day, 
and  as  but  few  men  had  yet  come  up,  he 
beguiled  the  time  by  going  out  to  make  the 
usual  formal  call  on  his  tutor.  As  he  passed 
the  door  of  the  room  where  temptation  had 
brought  on  him  so  many  heavy  hours,  he 
could  hardly  repress  an  involuntary  shudder  ; 
but  on  the  whole,  he  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  Mr.  Grayson  received  him  with  some- 
thing almost  approaching  to  cordiality. 

"You  did  very  well  in  the  examination, 
Mr.  Kennedy ;  very  well  indeed.  With 
diligence  you  might  have  been  head  of  your 
Tear — as  it  was,  you  were  in  the  first  ten." 

"Was  Owen  head  of  the  year,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  Home  was  head  ;  his  brilliant  com- 
position and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
books  brought  him  to  the  top.  Either  he 
or  Owen  were  first  in  all  the  papers  except 
one." 

"Which  was  that,  sir?" 

"  The  ^schylus  paper,  in  which  you  were 
first,  Mr.  Kennedy ;  you  did  it  remarkably 
accurately.  If  you  had  seen  the  paper  you 
could  hardly  have  done  it  better." 

"  Indeed  !  Would  you  give  me  a  library 
order,  sir?"  said  Kennedy,  rising  abruptly, 
to  change  the  subject.  Mr.  Grayson  was 
offended  at  this  sudden  change  of  subject, 
and  silently  writing  the  order,  bade  Kennedy 
a  cold  "  good  morning."  All  that  Kennedy 

•>ped  was,  that  he  would  not  tell  others 
^11  as  himself  the  odious  fact  of  his 

Mght  damped  his  spirits,  but  he 
The  novelty  of  returning  as  a 


junior  soph,  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
familiar  faces  once  more,  the  consciousness 
of  that  bright  change  of  existence  which 
during  the  past  vacation  had  bound  the 
golden  thread  of  Violet's  destiny  with  his, 
filled  him  with  inward  exultation.  And 
then  there  was  real  delight  in  the  warmth 
with  which  he  was  greeted  by  all  alike. 

He  found  himself,  very  unexpectedly, 
a  hero  in  the  general  estimation.  The 
romantic  adventure  on  the  Schilthorn  had 
been  rumoured  about  among  the  numerous 
English  visitors  to  the  Valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen,  until  it  had  reached  the  editor  of 
a  local  paper,  and  so  had  flowed  through 
Galignani  into  the  general  stream  of  the 
English  journals.  True,  the  names  had 
been  suppressed,  but  all  the  St.  Werner's 
men  knew  who  was  intended  by  "  Mr. 

K y,"  and  as  he  entered  the  hall  he 

was  greeted  on  all  sides  with  eager  ques- 
tions. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  K y,"  said  one,  "  you've 

been  going  through  some  rather  exciting 
adventures  lately." 

"  Yes ;  how  do  you  enjoy  robber-shoot- 
ing ? "  asked  another,  in  chaff. 

"  I  didrit  shoot  any  one,"  said  Kennedy. 

"  No,  you  very  leerily  managed  to  make 
the  other  fellow  shoot  him.  Preserve  me 
from  my  friends,  must  have  been  his  secret 
reflections." 

"  Have  you  kept  the  guns,  Kennedy  ? 
you  must  let  me  have  a  look  after  hall." 

While  this  kind  of  talk  was  going  on, 
Brogten,  who  was  nearly  opposite  to 
Kennedy,  sat  silent,  and  watched  him.  He 
did  not  join  in  the  remarks  about  the  night 
adventure  in  Switzerland,  but  when  there 
was  a  slight  pause  in  the  fire  of  questions, 
he  turned  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of 
the  May  examination. 

"Those  are  not  your  only  triumphs, 
Kennedy,  it  appears.  You  seem  to  have 
been  doing  uncommonly  well  in  the  ex- 
amination, too." 

"  O,  ay,  you  were  in  the  first  ten,"  said 
Suton  ;  "Mr.  Grayson  told  me  so." 

"Who  was  first  ?"  asked  Lillyston. 

"  Oh,  Home,  of  course  ;  except  in  one 
paper,  and  Kennedy  was  first  in  that." 

"  I  believe  that  was  the  ^Eschylus  paper," 
said  Brogten,  throwing  the  slightest  unusual 
emphasis  into  his  tone  ;  "  you  were  first  in 
that,  weren't  you,  Kennedy  ?  " 
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The  men  were  surprised  to  hear  Brogten 
address  him  with  such  careless  familiarity, 
knowing  the  old  quarrel  that  existed  between 
them  ;  and  they  were  still  more  surprised  to 
hear  Brogten  interest  himself  about  a  topic 
usually  so  indifferent  to  him  as  the  result 
of  an  examination.  It  seemed  particularly 
strange  that  he  should  give  himself  any 
trouble  to  inquire  about  the  present  list, 
because  he  himself  had  been  posted,  in 
company  with  Hazlet  and  Lord  Fitzurse — 
*>.,  their  names  had  been  written  up  below 
the  eighth  class  as  "  unworthy  to  be  classed? 
"  Was  I  ? "  said  Kennedy  in  the  most 
careless  tone  he  could  assume. 

"  Yes — really,  didn't  you  know  it  ?  You 
did  it  so  well  that  Grayson  said  you  couldn't 
have  done  the  paper  better  if  you  had  seen  it 
beforehand? 

"  I  say,  Kennedy,  you  must  have  come 
out  swell,  then,"  said  another  ;  "  for  Grayson 
said  just  the  same  thing  to  me." 

"  How  very  odd,"  said  Brogten,  affectedly. 
"You  didn't  see  the  papers  beforehand, 
Kennedy — did  you  ?" 

The  last  few  moments  had  been  torture 
to  Kennedy  ;  he  had  moved  uneasily  ;  the 
bright  look  of  gratified  triumph  which  the 
allusions  to  his  courage  had  called  forth  had 
gone  out  the  moment  the  examination  was 
mentioned,  and  it  was  only  by  a  painful  and 
violent  exercise  of  the  will  that  he  was  able 
to  keep  back  the  blood  which  had  begun  to 
rush  towards  his  cheeks.  In  the  endeavour 
to  check  or  suppress  the  blush  he  had  grown 
ashy  pale  ;  but  now  that  Brogten's  dark  and 
cruel  eye  was  upon  him— now  that  the  pro- 
truding underlip  curled  with  a  sneer  that 
left  no  more  room  to  doubt  that  he  was 
master  of  Kennedy's  guilty  secret — the 
effort  was  useless,  and  spite  of  will,  the 
burning  crimson  of  an  uncontrollable  shame 
burst  and  flashed  over  Kennedy's  usually 
clear  and  open  face.  It  was  no  ordinary 
blush — no  common  passage  of  colour  over 
the  cheeks.  Over  face,  and  neck,  and  brow 
the  guilty  blood  seemed  to  be  crowding 
tumultuously,  and  when  it  had  filled  every 
vein  and  fibre  till  it  swelled,  then  the  rich 
scarlet  seemed  to  linger  there  as  though 
it  would  never  die  away  again,  and  if  for 
an  instant  it  began  to  fade,  then  the  hidden 
thought  sent  new  waves  of  hot  agony  in  fresh 
pulses  to  supply  its  place.  And  all  the 
while  the  conscious  victim  made  matters 


vorse  by  his  attempts  to  seem  unconcerned, 
until  his  forehead  was  wet  with  heavy  per- 
spiration. By  th  it  time  the  men  had  turned 
.o  other  topics,  and  were  talking  about 
3ruce's  laziness,  and  the  utter  manner  in 
r\rhich  he  must  have  fallen  off  for  his  name 
:o  appear,  as  it  had  done,  in  the  second 
class  ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  Kennedy's 
ace  was  as  pale  and  cold  as  it  before  had 
turned  and  glowed. 

And  all  this  while,  though  he  would  not 
ook — though  he  looked  at  his  plate,  and  at 
the  busts  over  his  head,  and  the  long  por- 
traits of  St.  Werner's  worthies  on  the  walls, 
and  on  this  side  and  on  that — Kennedy  knew 
full  well  that  Brogten's  eye  had  been  on  him 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  Brogten 
was  enjoying,  with  devilish  malignity,  the 
sense  of  power  which  he  had  gained  from 
the  knowledge  of  another's  sin.  The  thought 
was  intolerable  to  him,  and  finishing  "his 
dinner  with  hasty  gulps,  he  left  the  hall. 

"  Brogten,  how  rude  you  were  to  Kennedy," 
said  Lillyston. 

"  Was  I  ? "  said  Brogten,  in  a  tone  of 
sarcasm  and  defiance. 

"No  wonder  he  blushed  at  your  coarse 
insinuations." 

"  No  wonder,"  said  Brogten,  in  the  same 
tone  ;  "  am  I  the  only  person  who  makes 
coarse  insinuations,  as  you  call  them  ? " 

"  It  is  just  like  you  to  do  so." 

"  Is  it  ?  Oh,  well,  I  shall  have  to  make 
some  more,  perhaps,  before  I  have  done." 

"Well,  you'd  better  look  out  what  you 
say  to  Kennedy,  at  any  rate.  He  is  a  fiery 
subject." 

"Thank  you,  I  will." 

This  wrangling  was  very  unprofitable,  and 
Lillyston  gladly  dropped  it,  not  however 
without  feeling  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  air 
which  Brogten  assumed. 

That  night  Kennedy  was  sitting  miserably 
in  his  room  alone  ;  he  had  refused  all  invita- 
tions, and  had  asked  nobody  to  take  tea 
with  him.  He  was  just  making  tea  for 
himself  when  Brogten  came  to  see  him. 

11  May  I  stay  to  tea  ?"  he  .asked  in  mock 
humility. 

"If  you  like,"  said  Kennedy. 

He  stayed  to  tea,  and  talked  about  all 
kinds  of  subjects  rather  than  the  one  which 
was  prominent  in  the  thoughts  of  both.  He 
told  Kennedy  old  Harton  stories,  and  asked 
him  about  his  school-days ;  he  turned  the 
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subject  to  Home,  and  really  interested 
Kennedy  by  telling  him  what  kind  of  a  boy 
Julian  had  been,  and  what  inseparable 
friends  he  had  always  been  with  Lillyston, 
and  how  admirably  he  had  recited  on  speech- 
day,  and  how  stainless  his  whole  life  had 
been,  and  how  vice  and  temptation  seemed 
to  skulk  away  at  his  very  look. 

"You  are  reconciled  to  him,  then,"  said 
Kennedy  in  surprise. 

"Oh,  yes.  At  heart  I  always  respected 
him.  He  wasn't  a  fellow  to  take  the  worst 
view  of  one's  character,  you  know,  or  to  make 

nasty  innuendoes "  He  stopped  and  eyed 

Kennedy  as  a  parrot  eyes  a  finger  put  into 
his  cage  which  he  could  peck  if  he  would. 
"  He  wasn't,  you  know,  a  kind  of  fellow  who 
would  force  you  to  leave  the  table  by  sneer- 
ing at  you  in  hall "  He  still  continued 

to  eye  Kennedy,  but  in  vain,  for  Kennedy 
kept  his  moody  glance  on  the  table  and 
was  silent,  and  would  not  look  at  him 
or  speak  to  him.  Brogten  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  his  appearance  as  he 
sat  there  motionless,— the  noble  and  per- 
fectly-formed head,  the  well-cut  features, 
the  cheek,  a  little  pale  now,  so  boyishly 
smooth  and  round,  the  latent  powers  of  fire 
and  sarcasm  and  strength  in  the  eye  and 
lip.  It  was  a  base  source  of  triumph  that 
made  Brogten  exult  in  the  knowledge  that 
this  youth  was  in  his  power  ;  that  he  held 
for  a  time  at  least  the  strings  of  his  happiness 
or  misery;  that  at  any  time  by  a  word  in 
any  public  place  he  could  bring  on  his  fine 
features  that  hue  of  shame  ;  that  for  his  own 
purposes  he  could  at  any  time  ruin  his 
reputation,  and  put  an  end  to  his  popu- 
larity. 

Not  that  he  intended  to  do  so.  He  had 
the  power,  but,  unless  provoked,  he  did  not 
wish  or  mean  to  use  it.  It  was  far  more 
luxurious  to  keep  it  to  himself  and  use  it  as 
occasion  might  serve.  Everybody's  secret 
is  nobody's  secret,  and  it  was  enough  for 
Brogten  to  enjoy  privately  the  triumph  he 
had  longed  for,  and  which  accident  had  put 
into  his  hands. 

"  Come,  come,  Kennedy,"  he  said,  "  this 
is  nonsense  ;  we  understand  each  other.  I 
saw  you  coolly  read  over  the  whole  examina- 
tion-paper, you  know,  which  wasn't  the  most 
honourable  thing  in  the  world  to  do " 

He  paused  and  half-relented  as  he  saw 
a  solitary  tear  on  Kennedy's  cheek,  which 


was  indignantly  brushed  away  almost  as 
soon  as  it  had  started. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  cheer  up,  man.  I'm 
not  going  to  tell  of  you  ;  neither  Grayson 
nor  any  of  the  men  shall  know  it,  and  at 
present  not  a  soul  has  a  suspicion  of  such 
a  thing  except  ourselves.  Come — I've  had 
my  triumph  over  you  for  your  sharp  words 
in  hall  last  term  before  all  the  men,  and 
that's  all  I  wanted.  Don't  let's  be  enemies 
any  longer.  Good-night." 

But  Kennedy  sat  there  passively,  and 
when  Brogten  had  gone  away  whistling 
"  The  Rat-catcher's  Daughter,"  he  leant  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  his  thoughts 
wandered  away  to  Violet  Home. 

Oh  holy,  ennobling,  purifying  love !  He 
felt  that  if  he  had  known  Violet  before,  he 
should  not  now  have  been  in  Brogten's  power. 
He  fancied  that  the  secret  had  oozed  out ; 
he  fancied  that  men  eyed  him  sometimes 
with  strange  glances  ;  he  pictured  to  him- 
self the  degradation  he  should  feel  if  Julian, 
or  De  Vayne,  or  Lillyston  ever  knew  of 
what  weakness  he  was  capable.  This  one 
error  rode  like  a  nightmare  on  his  breast. 

But  none  of  his  gloomy  presentiments  on 
the  score  of  detection  were  fulfilled.  Ex- 
cept to  Bruce,  and  that  under  pledge  of 
secrecy,  Brogten  never  betrayed  what  he 
knew,  and  the  only  immediate  vay  in  which 
he  exercised  the  influence  which  his  know- 
ledge gave  him  was  by  claiming  with 
Kennedy  a  tone  of  familiarity,  and  asking 
him  to  card-parties,  suppers,  and  idle  riots 
of  all  kinds,  in  which  Bruce  and  Fitzurse 
were  frequent  visitors. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTIETH. 

BRUCE  THE  TEMPTER. 

"Oui  autrefois  ;  mais  nous  avons  changd 
toutcela." 

MOLIERE. 

BRUCE  was  disgusted  with  his  second  class 
in  the  St.  Werner's  May  examination.  He 
had  quite  flattered  himself  that  he  could 
not  fail  to  be  among  the  somewhat  large 
number  who  annually  obtained  the  pleasant 
and  easy  distinction  of  a  first.  He  had  not 
been  nearly  so  idle  as  men  supposed,  al- 
though he  had  managed  to  waste  a  large 
amount  of  time  ;  and  if  he  could  have  fore- 
seen that  his  name  would  only  appear  in 
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the  SECOND  class,  he  would  have  endeav- 
oured to  be  lower  still,  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  had  not  condescended  to 
give  a  thought  to  the  subject.  As  it  was, 
he  hoped  that  if  he  got  a  first,  men  would 
remark,  "  Clever  fellow  that  Brace !  never 
opened  a  book,  and  yet  got  a  first  class  ; " 
whereas  now  he  knew  that  the  general 
judgment  would  be,  "Bruce  can't  be  half 
such  a  swell  as  one  fancied.  He's  only 
taken  a  second." 

|  His  vanity  was  wounded,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  throw  up  reading  altogether. 
"What  good  would  it  do  him  to  grind?  His 
father  was  rolling  in  money,  and  of  course 
he  should  cut  a  very  good  figure  in  London 
when  he  had  left  Camford,  which  was  a  mere 
place  for  crammers  and  crammed,  etc." 

So  Bruce  became  more  and  more  con- 
firmed as  a  trifler  and  an  idler,  and  he 
suffered  that  terrible  ennui  which  dogs 
the  shadow  of  wasted  time.  Associating 
habitually  with  men  who  were  his  inferiors 
in  ability,  and  whose  tastes  were  lower  than 
his  own,  the  vacuity  of  mind  and  lassitude 
of  body  which  at  times  crept  over  him  were 
the  natural  assistants  of  every  temptation 
to  extravagance,  frivolity,  and  sin. 

An  accidental  conversation  gave  a  mis- 
chievous turn  to  his  idle  propensities. 
Coming  into  hall  one  evening,  he  found 
himself  seated  next  to  Suton,  and  observing 
from  the  goose  on  the  table  and  the  audit 
ale  which  was  circling  in  the  loving-cup 
that  it  was  a  feast,  he  turned  to  his  neigh- 
bour, and  asked, 

"Is  it  a  saint's- day  to-day?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Suton,  "  and  the  most  memor- 
able of  them  all— All  Saints'  Day." 

"  Oh,  really,"  said  Bruce,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  half  contemptuous  interest,  "then, 
I  suppose  chapel's  at  a  quarter  past  six, 
and  we  shall  have  one  of  those  long-winded 
choral  services." 

"Don't  you  like  them?" 

"  Like  them  ?  I  should  think  not !  Since 
one's  forced  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
chapels,  the  shorter  they  are  the  better." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  regard  it  in  the  light 
of 'doing'  so  many  chapels,  you  won't  find 
it  pleasant/' 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  now,"  said 
Bruce,  turning  round  and  looking  full  at 
Suton,  "  that  you' regard  chapels  as  anything 
but  an  unmitigated  nuisance?" 


"  Most  certainly  I  do  mean  to  tell  you  so 
if  you  ask  me." 

"Ah  !  I  see— a  Sim  !"  said  Bruce,  with 
the  slightest  possible  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  (a  Sim,' 
Mr.  Bruce,"  said  Suton,  slightly  colouring  ; 
"  but  whether  a  Sim  or  not,  I  at  least  expect 
to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman." 

"O,  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Bruce;  "but  I 
couldn't  help  recognising  the  usual  style 
of— 

"Of  cant,  I  suppose  you  would  say. 
Thank  you.  You  must  find  it  a  cold  faith 
to  disbelieve  in  all  sincerity." 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  At  any  rate,  I 
don't  believe  that  all  your  saints  put  together 
were  really  a  bit  better  than  their  neighbours, 
so  I  can't  get  up  an  annual  enthusiasm  in 
their  honour.  All  men  are  really  alike  at 
the  bottom." 

"  Nero's  belief,"  said  Owen,  who  had 
overheard  the  conversation. 

"  It  doesn't  matter  whether  it  was  Nero's 
or  whose  it  was,"  answered  Bruce  ;  "  experi- 
ence proves  it  to  be  true." 

Suton  had  finished  dinner,  and  as  he  did 
not  relish  Bruce's  off-hand  and  patronising 
manner,  he  left  the  discussion  in  Owen's 
hand.  But  between  Owen  and  Bruce  there 
was  an  implacable  dissimilarity,  and  neither 
of  them  cared  to  pursue  the  subject. 

Bruce,  who  went  to  wine  with  D' Acres, 
repeated  there  the  subject  of  the  conver- 
sation, and  found  that  most  of  his  audience 
affected  to  agree  with  him.  In  fact,  he 
had  himself  set  the  fashion  of  a  semi-pro- 
fessed infidelity ;  and  amid  his  most  inti- 
mate associates  there  were  many  to  adopt 
with  readiness  a  theory  which  saved  them 
from  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  scrupu- 
lous conscience.  With  Bruce  this  infidelity 
was  rather  the  decay  of  faith  than  the 
growth  of  positive  disbelief.  He  had  dipped 
with  a  kind  of  wilful  curiosity  into  Strauss's 
Life  of  Jesus  and  other  books  of  a  similar 
description,  together  with  such  portions  of 
current  literature  as  were  most  clever  in 
sneering  at  Christianity,  or  most  undisguised 
in  rejecting  it. 

Such  reading — harmless,  or  even  desir- 
able, as  it  might  have  been  to  a  strong 
mind  sincere  in  its  search  for  truth,  and 
furnished  with  that  calm  capacity  for  impar- 
tial thought  which  is  the  best  antidote  against 
error — was  fatal  to  one  whose  superficial 
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knowledge  and  irregular  life  gave  him 
already  a  powerful  bias  towards  getting  rid 
of  everything  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  tendencies  and  pursuits.  Bruce  was 
not  in  earnest  in  the  desire  for  knowledge 
and  wisdom  :  he  grasped  with  avidity  at  a 
popular  objection  or  a  sceptical  argument 
without  desiring  to  understand  or  master 
the  principles  which  rendered  them  nuga- 
tory; and  he  was  ignorant  and  untaught 
enough  to  fancy  that  the  very  foundations 
of  religion  were  shaken  if  he  could  attack 
the  authenticity  of  some  Jewish  miracle,  or 
impugn  the  genuineness  of  some  Old 
Testament  book. 

When  all  belief  was  broken  down  in  his 
shallow  and  somewhat  feeble  understanding, 
the  structure  of  his  moral  convictions  was 
but  a  baseless  fabric.  Error  in  itself  is  not 
fatal  to  the  inner  sense  of  right ;  but  Bruce's 
error  was  not  honest  doubt,  it  was  wilful 
self-deception,  blindness  of  heart,  first  de- 
liberately induced,  then  penally  permitted. 

In  Bruce's  character  there  was  not  only 
the  err  or  in  intellectu,  but  also  \hzpertinacta 
in  voluntate.  All  sense  of  honour,  all 
delicacy  of  principle,  all  perception  of  sin 
and  righteousness,  all  the  landmarks  of 
right  and  wrong,  were  obliterated  in  the 
muddy  inundation  of  flippant  irreverence 
and  ignorant  disbelief. 

"For  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
O'  misery  on't !  the  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes  : 
In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments, 

make  us 

Adore  our  errors,  laugh  at  us  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion." 

"I'm  sometimes  half-inclined  to  agree 
with  what  you  were  saying  about  would-be 
saints,"  said  Brogten,  as  they  left  D'Acres' 
wine  party. 

"  What  fun  it  would  be  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  a  saint's  peccability  on  some  living 
subject,"  said  Bruce. 

"  Rather.  Suppose  you  try  on  that  fellow 
Hazlet." 

"O,  you  mean  the  lank  party  who 
snuffles  the  responses  with  such  oleaginous 
sanctimony.  Well,  I  bet  you  2  to  i  in 
ponies  that  I  have  him  roaring  drunk  before 
a  month's  over." 

"I  won't  take  the  bet,"  said  Brogten, 
"because  I  believe  you'll  succeed." 

"  I'll  t-t-take  it  for  the  fun,"  said  Fitzurse. 

"  Done,  then,"  said  Bruce. 
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So  Bruce,  pour  passer  le  temps  >  delib- 
erately undertook  the  corruption  of  a  human 
soul.  That  soul  might  have  been  low 
enough  already  ;  for  Hazlet  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  mean-hearted  and  malicious,  and  in 
him,  although  unknown  to  himself,  the 
garb  of  the  Pharisee  but  concealed  the 
breast  of  the  hypocrite.  But  yet  Hazlet  was 
free,  and  if  Bruce  had  not  undertaken  the 
devil's  work,  might  have  been  free  to  his 
life's  end,  from  all  gross  forms  of  trans?- 
gression — from  all  the  more  flagrant  an?T 
open  delinquencies  that  lay  waste  the 
inner  sanctities  of  a  fallen  human  soul. 

He  was  an  easy  subject  for  Bruce's 
machinations,  and  those  machinations  were 
conceived  and  carried  on  with  consummate 
and  characteristic  cleverness.  Bruce  did 
not  spread  his  net  in  the  sight  of  the  bird, 
but  set  to  work  with  wariness  and  caution. 
He  determined  to  try  the  arts  of  fascination, 
not  of  force.  The  thought  of  the  desperate 
wickedness  involved  in  his  attempt  either 
never  crossed  his  mind,  or,  if  it  did,  was 
rejected  as  the  feeble  suggestion  of  an  over- 
scrupulous conscience.  Bruce  pretended  at 
least  to  fancy  that  the  basis  of  all  men's 
characters  was  identical,  and  that,  as  they 
only  differed  in  external  manifestations,  it 
made  very  little  difference  whether  Hazlet 
became  "fast"  or.  continued  "slow." 
"  Fast"  and  "  slow"  were  the  mild  euphem- 
isms with  which  Bruce  expressed  the  slight 
distinction  between  a  vicious  and  a  virtuous 
life. 

At  hall — the  grand  place  for  rencontres — 
he  managed  to  get  a  seat  next  to  his  victim, 
and  began  at  once  to  treat  him  with  that 
appearance  of  easy  and  well-bred  familiarity 
which  he  had  learned  in  London  circles. 
He  threw  a  gentle  expression  of  interest 
into  his  face  and  voice,  he  listened  with 
deference  to  Hazlet's  remarks,  he  addressed 
several  questions  to  him,  thanked  him 
politely  for  all  his  information,  and  then 
adroitly  introduced  some  delicate  compli- 
ments on  the  agreeabteness  of  Hazlet's 
society.  His  bait  took  completely  :  Hazlet> 
whom  most  men  snubbed,  was  quite  flus-> 
tered  with  gratified  vanity  at  the  conde- 
scending notice  of  so  unexceptionable  a 
man  of  fashion  as  the  handsome  and  noted 
Vyvyan  Bruce.  "  At  last,"  thought  Hazlet^ 
"  men  are  beginning  to  appreciate  my  intel- 
lectual powers." 
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After  continuing  this  process  for  some 
days,  until  Hazlet  was  unalterably  convinced 
that  he  must  be  a  vastly  agreeable  and 
attractive  person,  Bruce  asked  him  to  come 
to  breakfast,  and  invited  Brogten  and 
Fitzurse  to  meet  him.  He  calculated  justly 
that  Hazlet,  accustomed  only  to  the  very 
quiet  neighbourhood  of  a  country  village, 
would  be  duly  impressed  with  the  presence 
and  acquaintance  of  a  live  lord ;  and  he 
instructed  both  his  guests  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  treat  the  subject  of  their 
experiment.  Hazlet  thought  he  had  never 
enjoyed  a  breakfast-party  so  much.  There 
was  a  delicious  spice  of  worldliness  in  the 
topics  of  conversation  which  was  quite 
refreshing  to  him,  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  the  somewhat  droning  moralisms  of  his 
*  congenial  friends."  Nothing  which  could 
deeply  shock  his  prejudices  was  ever  alluded 
to,  but  the  discussions  which  were  intro- 
duced came  to  him  with  all  the  charm  of 
novelty  and  awakened  curiosity. 

Hazlet  never  could  endure  being  a  silent 
or  inactive  listener  while  a  conversation 
was  going  forward.  No  matter  how  com- 
plete his  ignorance  of  the  subject,  he 
generally  managed  to  hazard  some  remarks. 
Bruce  talked  a  good  deal  about  actors  and 
theatres,  and  Hazlet  had  never  seen  a 
theatre  in  his  life.  He  did  not  like,  how- 
ever, to  confess  this  fact,  and  after  a  little 
hesitation,  began  to  talk  as  if  he  were  an 
habitue*.  The  dramatic  criticisms  which  he 
occasionally  saw  in  the  papers  furnished 
him  with  just  materials  enough  to  amuse 
Bruce  and  the  others  at  his  assumption  of 
"savoir  vivre,"  and  to  furnish  a  laugh  at 
his  expense  the  moment  he  was  gone  ;  but 
of  this  he  was  blissfully  unconscious,  and 
Tie  rather  plumed  himself  on  his  knowledge 
of  the  world.  He  had  yet  to  learn  the 
lesson  that  consistency  alone  can  secure 
respect.  He  had  indeed  ventured  at  first 
to  remark,  "Don't  you  think  the  stage  a 
little — just  a  little — objectionable?" 

"  Objectionable  ! "  said  Bruce,  with  a  bland 
smile ;  "  oh,  my  dear  fellow,  what  can  you 
mean  ?  Why,  the  stage  is  a  mirror  of  the 
world,  and  to  show  virtue  her  own  image  is 
one  of  its  main  objects." 

"Yes,"  said  Hazlet,  "I  am  inclined  to 
think  so.  I  should  like  to  see  a  theatre,  I 
confess." 

He  had  let  slip  unintentionally  the  im- 


plied admission  that  he  had  never  been  to 
a  theatre ;  but  when  Fitzurse  asked  in 
astonishment,  "  What !  have  you  never 
been  to  a  theatre  ? "  he  merely  replied, 
"  Well,  I  can  hardly  say  I  have ;  at  least 
not  for  a  long  time." 

"Oh  then  we  must  all  run  down  to 
London  some  night  very  soon,"  said  Bruce, 
"  and  we'll  go  together  to  the  Regent." 

"But  I've  no  friend  in  London,  except 
except  a  clergyman  or  two,  who  per- 
haps might  object,  you  know." 

"Oh  never  mind  the  clergymen,"  said 
Bruce ;  "  you  shall  all  come  and  stay  with 
me  at  Vyvyan  House." 

Here  was  a  triumph !  to  go  to  the  cele- 
brated Vyvyan  House,  and  that  in  company 
with  a  lord,  and  to  be  a  partaker  of  Bruce's 
hospitality !  Of  course  it  would  be  very 
rude  and  wrong  to  refuse  so  eligible  an 
invitation.  How  pleasant  it  would  be  to 
remark  casually  at  hall-time,  "  I'm  just  going 
to  run  down  for  the  Sunday  to  Vyvyan 
House  with  Bruce  and  Lord  Fitzurse  ! " 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Bruce,  "to-day's 
Monday ;  supposing  you  come  to  wine 
with  me  on  Thursday,*  and  then  we'll  see 
if  we  can't  manage  to  get  to  London  from 
Saturday  to  Monday." 

"Thursday — I'm  afraid  I've  an  engage- 
ment on  Thursday  to " 

"  To  what  ?  "  said  Bruce. 

The  more  Hazlet  coloured  and  hung 
back,  the  more  Bruce,  in  his  agreeable  way, 
pressed  to  know,  till  at  last  Hazlet,  unable 
to  escape  such  genial  importunity,  reluc- 
tantly confessed  that  it  was  to  a  prayer- 
meeting  in  a  friend's  rooms. 

"Oh,"  said  Bruce,  with  the  least  little 
laugh,  "tea  and  hassocks,  eh?"  He  said 
no  more,  but  the  little  scornful  laugh  and 
the  few  scornful  words  had  done  their  work 
more  effectually  than  a  volume  of  ridicule. 
It  need  not  be  added  that  Hazlet  came,  not 
to  the  prayer-meeting,  but  to  the  wine  party. 
Cards  were  introduced  in  the  evening,  and 
one  of  the  players  was  Kennedy.  Kennedy 
played  often  now,  but  he  certainly  did  feel 
a  qualm  of  intense  and  irrepressible  disgust 
as,  with  great  surprise,  he  found  himself 
vis -d -vis  with  the  spectacled  visage  of 
Jedediah  Hazlet. 

"  But  how  shall  I  get  my  exeat  to  go  to 
London?"  said  Hazlet. 

"  Oh,  say  a  particular  friend  has  invited 
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you  to  spend  the  Sunday  with  him.  Say 
you  want  to  hear  Starfish  preach." 

Mr.  Norton,  Hazlet's  tutor,  who  did  not 
expect  him  to  fall  into  mischief,  and  thought 
that  very  likely  Mr.  Starfish's  eloquence 
might  be  the  operating  attraction,  granted 
him  the  exeat  without  any  difficulty,  and 
on  Saturday  Hazlet  was  reclining  in  a  first- 
class  carriage,  with  Bruce,  Brogten,  and 
Fitzurse,  on  his  way  to  Vyvyan  House.  A 
change  was  observable  in  his  dress.  Bruce 
had  hinted  to  him  that  his  usual  garb  might 
look  a  little  formal  and  odd  at  a  theatre, 
and  had  persuaded  him  to  come  to  his  own 
egregious  Camford  tailor,  Mr.  Fitfop,  who, 
as  a  particular  favour  to  his  customer  Bruce, 
produced  with  suspicious  celerity  the  cut- 
away coat  and  mauve-coloured  pegtops,  in 
which  unwonted  splendour  Hazlet  was  now 
arrayed.  It  was  a  pity  that  his  ears  were 
so  obturated  with  vanity  as  not  to  have 
heard  the  shrieks  of  half-stifled  laughter 
created  by  his  first  public  appearance  in 
this  fashionable  guise,  which  only  required 
to  be  completed  by  the  death's-head  pin 
with  which  Bruce  presented  him  (and  which 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  wear)  to  make 
it  perfect. 

The  sumptuous  and  voluptuous  richness 
of  all  the  appointments  in  Vyvyan  House 
introduced  Hazlet  to  a  new  world.  Sir 
Rollo  and  Lady  Bruce  were  not  in  town,  so 
that  the  four  young  men  had  the  house 
entirely  to  themselves,  and  Bruce  ordered 
about  the  servants  with  royal  energy.  Soon 
after  their  arrival  they  sat  down  to  a  choice 
dinner,  and  Bruce  took  care,  although  the 
champagne  had  been  abundant  at  dinner,  to 
pass  pretty  freely,  at  dessert,  the  best  claret 
and  amontillado  of  his  father's  cellars. 
Hazlet  was  not  slow  to  follow  the  example 
which  the  others  set  him  ;  he  helped  him- 
self plentifully  to  everything,  and  after 
dinner,  lolling  in  an  easy  attitude,  copied 
from  Fitzurse,  he  even  ventured  to  exhibit 
his  very  recently-acquired  accomplishment 
of  smoking  a  weed.  Very  soon  he  imagined 
that  he  had  quite  made  an  impression  on 
the  most  fashionable  members  of  the  St. 
Werner's  world. 

They  went  to  the  Regent,  and  between 
the  acts,  Bruce,  who  knew  everything,  intro- 
duced them  behind  the  scenes.  Hazlet, 
rather  amazed  at  his  own  boldness,  but  in 
reality  entirely  ignorant  which  way  to  turn, 


necessarily  followed  his  guides,  and,  exul- 
tant with  the  influence  of  mellow  wine, 
imitated  the  others,  and  tried  to  look  and 
feel  at  home.  Within  a  month  of  Bruce's 
manipulation,  this  excellent  and  gifted 
young  man,  this  truly  gracious  light  in  the 
youthful  band  of  confessors,  was  seated, 
talking  to  a  fascinating  young  danseuse 
who  wore  a  gossamer  dress,  behind  the 
scenes  of  a  petty  London  theatre.  Bruce 
looked  on  with  a  smile,  and  hummed  to 
himself  — 

Jene  Tanzerinn 
Fliegt,  mit  leichtem  Sinn 
Und  noch  leichtern  Kleide 
Durch  den  Saal  der  Freude 
Wie  ein  Zephyr  bin,  etc. 

The  head  of  Jedediah  Hazlet  was  some- 
what confused  when,  after  the  play  and  a 
supper,  it  sank  deep  into  the  reposeful  down 
of  a  spare  chamber  in  the  gay  Sir  Rollo 
Bruce's  London  house. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday.  They 
none  of  them  got  up  till  twelve  to  a  languid 
breakfast,  and  then  read  novels.  Hazlet,  who 
was  rather  shocked  at  this,  did  indeed 
faintly  suggest  going  to  church.  "  Oh,  yes,;' 
said  Bruce,  looking  up  with  a  smile  from 
his  Balzac,  "we'll  do  that,  or  some  other 
equally  harmless  amusement."  The  dinner 
hour,  however,  coincided  with  the  time  of 
evening  service,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  go  then,  and  finally  they  spent  the  even- 
ing in  what  they  all  agreed  to  call  "a 
perfectly  quiet  game  at  cards." 

CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FIRST. 

ONE  OF    THE  SIMPLE  ONES. 
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"  I  tempted  his  blood  and  his  flesh, 
Hid  in  roses  my  mesh, 
Choicest  cates,  and  the  flagon's  best  spilth." 

ROBERT  BROWN  INTG. 

"FAUGH,"  said  Bruce,  on  his  return  to 
Camford,  "that  fellow  Hazlet  isn't  worth 
making  an  experiment  upon  —  in  corpore 
vili  truly  ;  but  the  creature  is  so  wicked  at 
heart,  that  even  his  cherished  traditions 
crumble  at  a  touch.  He's  no  game  ;  he 
doesn't  even  run  cunning." 

"  Then   I  hope  you'll    p-p-pay    me    my 
p-p-p-ponies,"  said  Fitzurse. 
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"  By  no  means  ;  only  I  shall  cut  things 
short ;  he  isn't  worth  playing ;  I  shall  hawl 
him  in  at  once." 

Accordingly,  Hazlet  was  invited  once 
more  to  one  of  Bruce's  parties— this  time 
to  a  supper.  It  was  one  of  the  regular, 
reckless,  uproarious  affairs — D'Acres,  Boodle 
Tulk,  Brogten,  Fitzurse,  were  all  there,  and 
the  elite  of  the  fast  fellow-commoners  and 
sporting  men  besides.  Bruce  had  privately 
entreated  them  all  not  to  snub  Hazlet,  as 
he  wanted  to  have  some  fun.  The  supper 
was  soon  despatched,  and  the  wine  circled 
plentifully.  It  was  followed  by  a  game  of 
cards,  during  which  the  punch-bowl  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  table,  rich,  smoking, 
and  crowned  with  a  concoction  of  unprece- 
dented strength.  Hazlet  was  quite  in  his 
glory.  When  they  had  plied  him  sufficiently 
— which  Bruce  took  care  to  do  by  repeatedly 
replenishing  his  cup  on  the  sly,  so  that  he 
might  fancy  himself  to  have  taken  much 
less  than  was  really  the  case — they  all  drank 
his  health  with  the  usual  honours  : — 

"  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fe-el-low, 
For  he's  a  jolly  good  fe-el-low, 
For  he's  a  jolly  good  fe-el-lo-ow — 

Which  nobody  can  deny, 
Which  nobody  can  deny  ; 
For  he's  a  jolly  good  fe-el-low,"  etc. 

And  so  on  adinfinitum,  followed  by  "  Hip  ! 
hip  !  hip  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  !  hurrah  !  !  ! " 
and  then  the  general  rattling  of  plates  on 
the  table,  and  breaking  of  wine-glass  stems 
with  knives  of  "boys  who  crashed  the  glass 
and  beat  the  floor." 

Hazlet  was  quite  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  exultation,  and  made  a  feeble  attempt  at 
replying  to  the  honour  in  a  speech  ;  but  he 
was  in  so  very  oblivious  and  generally 
foolish  a  condition,  that,  being  chiefly 
accustomed  to  Philadelphus  oratory,  he 
began  to  address  them  as  "  My  Christian 
Friends "  ;  and  this  produced  such  shouts 
of  boisterous  laughter  that  he  sat  down 
with  his  purpose  unaccomplished. 

Before  the  evening  was  over,  Bruce,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  present,  including  Fitzurse 
himself,  had  fairly  won  his  bet. 

"  I  shan't  mind  p-p-paying  a  bit,"  said 
the  excellent  young  nobleman  ;  "  it's  been 
such  r-r-rare  f-f-fun." 

Rare  fun  indeed  !  The  miserable  Hazlet, 
swilled  with  unwonted  draughts,  lay  brutally 
comatose  in  a  chair.  His  head  rolled  from 


side  to  side,  his  body  and  arms  hung  help* 
ess  and  disjointed,  his  eyelids  drooped — he 
was  completely  unconscious,  and  more  than 
ulfilled  the  conditions  of  being  "  roaring 
drunk ! " 

Now  for  some  iolly  amusement — the 
opportunity's  too  good  to  be  lost !  What 
exhilaration  there  is  on  seeing  a  human 
soul  imbruted  and  grovelling  hopelessly  in 
the  dirt !  or  rather  to  have  a  body  before 
you,  without  a  soul  for  the  time  being — a 
coarse  animal  mass,  swinish  as  those  whom 
the  wand  of  Circe  smote,  but  with  the  human 
ntelligence  quenched  besides,  and  the 
character  of  reason  wiped  away.  Here, 
some  ochre  and  lampblack,  quick  !  There 
— plaster  it  well  about  the  whiskers  and 
eyelids,  and  put  a  few  patches  on  the  hair  ! 
Magnificent  ! — he  looks  like  a  Choctaw  in 
his  war-paint,  after  drinking  fire-water. 

Screams  of  irrepressible  laughter — almost 
as  ghastly  (if  the  cause  of  them  be  con- 
sidered) as  those  that  might  have  sounded 
round  a  witch's  cauldron  over  diabolical 
orgies — accompanied  the  whole  proceeding. 
So  loud  were  they  that  all  the  men  on  the 
staircase  heard  them,  and  fully  expected  the 
immediate  apparition  of  some  bulldog,  dean, 
or  proctor.  It  was  nobody's  affair,  however, 
but  Bruce's,  and  he  must  do  as  he  liked. 
Suton,  who  "  kept "  near  Bruce,  was  one  of 
those  whom  the  uproar  puzzled  and  dis- 
turbed, as  he  sat  down  with  sober  pleasure 
to  his  evening's  work.  His  window  was 
opposite  Bruce's,  and  across  the  narrow 
road  he  heard  distinctly  most  of  what  was 
said.  The  perpetual  and  noisy  repetition 
of  Hazlet's  name  perplexed  him  extremely, 
and  at  last  he  could  have  no  doubt  that  they 
were  making  Hazlet  drunk,  and  then  paint- 
ing him  ;  nor  was  it  less  clear  that  many 
of  them  were  themselves  half-intoxicated. 

It  had  of  course  been  impossible  for 
Suton  and  others  of  similar  character  to 
avoid  noticing  the  eccentricities  of  dress 
and  manner  which  had  been  the  outward 
indications  of  Hazlet's  recent  course.  When 
a  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  dress 
in  black,  and  wear  tail-coats  in  the  morning, 
suddenly  comes  out  in  gorgeous  apparel, 
and  begins  to  talk  about  cards,  betting,  and 
theatres,  his  associates  must  be  very  blind 
if  they  do  not  observe  that  his  theories  are 
undergoing  a  tolerably  complete  revolution. 
Suton  saw  with  regret,  mingled  with  pity, 
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Hazlet's  contemptible  weakness,  and  he 
had  once  or  twice  endeavoured  to  give  him 
a  hint  of  the  ridicule  which  his  metamor- 
phosis occasioned  ;  but  Hazlet  had  met  his 
remarks  with  such  silly  arrogance,  nay, 
with  such  a  patronising  assumption  of 
superiority,  that  he  determined  to  leave  him 
to  his  own  experiences.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent Suton  from  feeling  a  strong  and 
righteous  indignation  against  the  iniquity 
of  those  who  were  inveigling  another  to  his 
ruin,  and  he  felt  convinced  that,  as  at  this 
moment  Hazlet  was  being  unfairly  treated, 
it  was  his  duty  in  some  way  to  interfere. 

He  got  up  quietly,  and  walked  over  to 
Bruce's  rooms.  His  knock  produced  instant 
silence,  followed  by  a  general  scuffle  as  the 
men  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  worst  signs 
of  their  recent  outrage.  When  Suton  opened 
the  door,  he  was  greeted  with  a  groan  of 
derision. 

"  Confound  you,"  said  Bruce,  "  I  thought 
it  must  be  the  senior  proctor  at  the  very 
least." 

Without  noticing  his  remark,  Suton  quietly 
said,  "  I  see,  Bruce,  that  you  have  been 
treating  Hazlet  in  a  very  unwarrantable 
way ;  he  is  clearly  not  in  a  fit  condition  to 
be  trifled  with  any  more  ;  you  must  help 
me  to  take  him  home." 

"  Ha  1  ha  1  rather  a  good  joke.  I  shall 
merely  shove  him  into  the  street,  if  I  do 
anything.  What  business  has  he  to  make 
a  beast  of  himself  in  my  rooms  ?  " 

"  What  business  have  you  to  do  the  devil's 
work,  and  tempt  others  to  sin?  You  will 
have  a  terrible  reckoning  for  it,  even  if  no 
dangerous  consequences  ensue,"  said  Suton 
sternly. 

"  C-c-c-cant ! "  said  Fitzurse. 
"  Yes — what  you  call  cant,  Fitzurse.     Men 
of  your  school  generally  apply  that  name  to 
the    indignation    which    honest    men    fee 
towards  brutality  and  vice,"  replied  Suton 
turning  towards  him.     "  But  whether  it  be 
cant  or  no,  you  have  reason  to  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  yourselves,  and  I  insist  on  your 
helping  me  to  take  Hazlet  to  his  rooms." 

"Bruce,"  said  D'Acres,  the  least  flushed 
of  the  party,  "I  really  think  we  ought  to 
take  the  fellow  home.  Just  look  at  him." 

Bruce  looked,  and  was  really  alarmed  a 
the  grotesque  yet  ghastly  expression  of  tha 
striped  and  sodden  face,  with  the  straigh 
black  hair,  and  the  head  lolling  and  rolling 


>n  the  shoulder.  Without  a  word,  he  took 
Hazlet  by  one  arm,  while  Suton  held  the 
ther,  and  D' Acres  carried  the  legs,  and  as 
quickly  as  they  could  they  hurried  along 
with  their  lifeless  burden  to  the  gates  of  St. 
Werner's.  It  was  long  past  the  usual  hour 
"or  locking  up,  and  the  porter  took  down 
he  names  of  all  four  as  they  entered.  A 
arge  bribe  which  D'Acres  offered  was  firmly 
yet  respectfully  refused,  and  they  knew  that 
next  day  they  would  be  called  to  account. 

Having  put  Hazlet  to  bed  they  separated  ; 
Suton  bade  the  others  a  stiff  "  Good-night "  ; 
and  D'Acres,  as  he  left  Bruce,  said,  "  Bruce, 
we  have  been  doing  a  very  blackguard  thing." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,"  said  Bruce. 

"  Good,"  said  D'Acres,  "  and  allow  me  to 
add  that  I  have  entered  your  rooms  for  the 
.ast  time." 

Next  morning  Suton  spoke  privately  to 
the  porter,  and  told  him  that  it  would  be 
best  for  many  reasons  not  to  report  what 
had  taken  place  the  night  before,  beyond 
the  bare  fact  of  their  having  come  into 
college  late  at  night.  The  man  knew  Suton 
thoroughly  and  respected  him  ;  he  knew 
him  to  be  a  man  of  genuine  piety  and  the 
most  regular  habits,  and  consented,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  to  omit  all  mention  of 
Hazlet's  state.  All  four  had  of  course  to  pay 
the  usual  gate  fine,  and  D'Acres  and  Bruce 
were  besides  "admonished"  by  the  senior 
Dean,  but  Suton  and  Hazlet  were  not  even 
sent  for.  The  Dean  knew  Suton  well,  and 
felt  that  his  character  was  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  he  had  not  been  in  any 
mischief;  Hazlet  had  been  irregular  lately, 
but  the  Dean  considered  him  a  very  steady 
man,  and  overlooked  for  the  present  this 
breach  of  rules. 

Of  course  all  St.  Werner's  laughed  over 
the  story  of  Hazlet's  escapade.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  avoid  the  storm  of  ridicule 
which  his  folly  had  stirred  up.  He  had 
already  begun  to  drop  his  "congenial 
friends"  for  the  more  brilliant  society  to 
which  Bruce  had  introduced  him,  and  so 
far  from  admitting  that  he  felt  any  com- 
punction, he  professed  to  regard  the  whole 
matter  merely  as  an  "  amusing  lark."  Bruce 
and  the  others  hardly  condescended  to 
apologise,  and  at  first  Hazlet,  who  found  it 
impossible  at  once  to  remove  all  traces  of 
the  paint,  and  who  for  a  day  or  two  felt 
thoroughly  unwell,  made  a  half-resolve  to 
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resent  their  coolness.  But  now,  deserted 
by  his  former  associates,  and  laughed  at  by 
the  majority  of  men,  he  found  the  society 
of  his  tempters  indispensable  for  his  comfort, 
and  even  cringed  to  them  for  the  notice 
which  at  first  they  felt  inclined  to  withdraw. 
"  Wasn't  that  trick  on  Hazlet  a  disgraceful 
affair,  Kennedy?"  said  Julian,  a  few  days 
after.  "  Some  one  told  me  you  were  at  the 
supper  party  ?  surely  it  can't  be  true." 

"  I  was  for  about  an  hour,"  said  Kennedy 
blushing,  "but  I  had  left  before  this  took 
place." 

"  May  I  say  it,  Kennedy  ! — a  friend's,  a 
brother's  privilege,  you  know — but  it  sur- 
prises me  that  you  care  to  tolerate  such 
company  as  that." 

"  Believe  me,  Julian,  I  don't  enjoy  it." 
"  Then  why  do  you  frequent  it  ?  " 
Kennedy  sighed  deeply  and  was  silent  for 
a  time  ;  than  he  said  : — 

"  Not  e'en  the  dearest  heart,  and  next  our  own, 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh." 

"True,"  said  Julian;  for  he  had  long 
observed  that  some  heavy  weight  lay  on 
Kennedy's  mind,  and  with  deep  sorrow 
noticed  that  their  intercourse  was  less  cordial, 
less  frequent,  less  intimate  than  before. 
Not  that  he  loved  Kennedy,  or  that  Kennedy 
loved  him  less  than  of  old,  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, Kennedy  yearned  more  than  ever  for 
the  full  cherished  unreserve  of  their  old 
friendship  ;  but,  alas !  there  was  not,  there 
could  not  be  complete  confidence  between 
them,  and  where  there  is  not  confidence,  the 
pleasure  of  friendship  grows  dim  and  pale. 
And,  besides  this,  new  tastes  were  growing 
up  in  Edward  Kennedy,  and  by  slow  and 
fatal  degrees  were  developing  into  passions. 

Hazlet  had  come  to  Camford  not  so  much 
innocent  as  ignorant.  He  had  never  learnt 
to  restrain  and  control  the  strong  tendencies 
which,  in  the  quiet  shades  of  Ildown,  had 
been  sheltered  from  temptation.  Unlike 
Suton,  he  had  mistaken  the  language  of  a 
sect  for  the  utterances  of  the  heart,  and  was 
unconscious  of  the  weak  foundations  on 
which  his  goodness  rested.  A  few  months 
before  he  would  have  heard  with  unmitigated 
horror  the  delinquencies  which  he  now  com- 
mitted without  a  scruple,  and  defended 
without  a  blush.  None  are  so  precipitate 
in  the  career  of  sin  and  folly  as  backsliders; 
none  so  unchecked  in  the  downwaixj.  course 


as  those  to  whom  the  mystery  of  iniquity  is 
suddenly  displayed  when  they  have  had 
none  of  the  gradual  training  whereby  men 
are  armed  to  resist  its  seductions. 

Who  does  not  know  from  personal  obser- 
vation that  the  cycle  of  sins  is  bound  together 
by  a  thousand  invisible  filaments,  and  that 
myriads  of  unknown  connections  unite  them 
to  one  another  ?  Hazlet,  when  he  had  once 
"forsaken  the  guide  of  his  youth,  and  forgot- 
ten the  covenant  of  his  God,"  did  not  stop 
short  at  one  or  two  temptations,  and  yield 
only  to  some  favourite  vice.  With  a  rapidity 
as  amazing  as  it  was  disastrous,  he  developed 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  into 
one  of  the  most  shameless  and  dissipated 
of  the  worst  St.  Werner's  set.  There  was 
something  characteristic  in  the  way  in  whick 
he  frothed  out  his  own  shame,  boasting  of 
his  infamous  liberty  with  an  arrogance  which 
resembled  his  former  conceit  in  spiritual 
superiority. 

Julian,  who  now  saw  less  of  him  than  ever, 
had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  as  to 
his  course  of  life ;  but  at  last  an  incident 
happened  which  persuaded  him  that  further 
silence  would  be  a  culpable  neglect  of  his 
duty  to  his  neighbour. 

Montagu,  of  Roslyn  School,  came  up  to 
Camford  to  spend  a  Sunday  with  Owen,  and 
Owen  asked  Julian  and  Lillyston  to  meet  him. 
They  liked  each  other  very  much,  and  Julian 
rapidly  began  to  regard  Montagu  as  a  real 
friend.  In  order  to  see  as  much  of  each 
other  as  possible,  they  all  agreed  to  take  a 
four-oar  on  the  Saturday  morning,  and  row 
to  Elnham ;  at  Elnham  they  dined,  and 
spent  two  pleasant  hours  in  visiting  the 
beautiful  cathedral,  so  that  they  did  not  get 
back  to  Camford  till  eleven  at  night. 

Their  way  from  the  boats  to  St.  Werner's 
lay  through  a  bad  part  of  the  town,  and  they 
walked"  quickly,  Owen  and  Montagu  being  a 
little  way  in  front. 

A  few  gas-lights  were  burning  at  long 
intervals  in  the  narrow  lane  through  which 
they  had  to  pass,  and  as  they  walked  under 
one  of  them  they  observed  a  group  of  four 
standing  half  in  shadow.  One  of  them 
Julian  instantly  recognised  as  the  very  vilest 
of  the  St.  Werner  "  fast  men J; ;  another  was 
Hazlet ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  company  in  which  he  was. 

For  one  second  Julian  turned  back  to  look 
in  sheer  astonishment, — he  could  hardly  be- 
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lieve  the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes.  The 
figure  which  he  took  to  be  Hazlet  hastily 
retreated,  and  Julian  half-persuaded  himself 
that  he  was  mistaken. 

"Did  you  see  who  that  was?"  asked 
Lillyston,  sadly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Julian  ;  "  one  of  the  simple 
ones." 

"  You  must  speak  to  him,  Julian." 

"  I  will." 

As  Hazlet  was  out  when  he  called, 
Julian  wrote  on  his  card,  "Dear  H.,  will 
you  come  to  tea  at  8?  Yours  ever,  J. 
HOME." 

At  8  o'clock,  accordingly,  Hazlet  was 
seatedras  he  had  not  been  for  a  very  long 
time,  by  Julian's  fireside.  Julian's  conver- 
sation interested  him,  and  he  could  not  help 
feeling  a  little  humbled  at  the  unworthiness 
which  prevented  him  from  more  frequently 
enjoying  it.  It  was  not  till  after  tea,  when 
they  had  pulled  their  chairs  to  the  fire,  that 
Julian  said,  "  Hazlet,  I  was  sorry  to  see  you 
in  bad  company  last  night." 

"  Me  !  "  said  Hazlet,  feigning  surprise. 

"You!" 

Hazlet  saw  that  all  attempt  at  concealment 
was  useless.  "For  God's  sake,  don't  tell 
my  mother,  or  any  of  the  Ildown  people," 
he  said,  turning  pale. 

"Is  it  likely  I  should  ?  Yet  my  doing  so 
would  be  the  very  least  harm  that  could 
happen  to  you,  Hazlet,  if  you  adopt  these 
courses.  I  had  rather  see  you  afraid  of  sin 
than  of  detection." 

Hazlet  stammered  in  self-defence  one  of 
the  commonplaces  which  he  had  heard  but 
too  often  in  the  society  of  those  who  "  put 
evil  for  good,  and  good  for  evil." 

Julian  very  quietly  tore  the  miserable 
sophism  to  shreds,  and  said,  "  There  is  but 
one  way  to  speak  of  these  sins,  Hazlet, — 
they  are  deadly,  bitter,  ruinous." 

"  O,  they  are  very  common.  Lots  of 
men " 

"Tush!"  said  Julian;  "their  common- 
ness, if  indeed  it  be  so,  does  not  diminish 
there  deadliness.  Not  to  put  the  question 
on  the  religious  ground  at  all,  I  fully  agree 
with  Carlyle  that  on  the  mere  consideration 
of  expedience  and  physical  fact,  nothing 
can  be  more  fatal,  more  calamitous  than  '  to 
burn  away  in  mad  waste  the  divine  aromas 
and  celestial  elements  from  our  existence  ; 
to  change  our  holy  of  holies  into  a  place  of 


riot ;  to  make  the  soul  itself  hard,  impious, 
barren.'  " 

Hazlet,  ashamed  and  bewildered,  confused 
his  present  position  with  old  reminiscences, 
and  muttered  some  balderdash  aboutCarlyle 
"not  being  sound." 

"  Carlyle  not  sound  ?  "  said  Julian  ;  "  good 
heavens !  you  can  still  retain  the  wretched 
babblements  of  your  sectarianism  while 
your  courses  are  what  they  are  ! " 

He  was  inclined  to  drop  the  conversation 
in  sheer  disgust,  but  Hazlet's  pride  was  now 
aroused,  and  he  began  to  bluster  about  the 
impertinence  of  interference  on  Julian's 
part,  and  his  right  to  do  what  he  chose. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Julian,  sternly,  "  the 
choice  lies  with  yourself.  Run,  if  you  will, 
as  a  bird  to  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  till  a 
dart  strike  you  through.  But  if  you  are 
dead  and  indifferent  to  your  own  miserable 
soul,  think  that  in  this  sin  you  cannot  sin 
alone  ;  think  that  you  are  dragging  down 
to  the  nethermost  abyss  others  beside  your- 
self. Remember  the  wretched  victims  ot 
your  infamous  passions,  and  tremble  while 
you  desecrate  and  deface  for  ever  God's 
image  stamped  on  a  fair  human  soul. 
Think  of  those  whom  your  vileness  dooms 
to  a  life  of  loathliness,  a  death  of  shame  and 
anguish,  perhaps  an  eternity  of  horrible 
despair.  Learn  something  of  the  days  they 
are  forced  to  spend  that  they  may  pander 
to  the  worst  instincts  of  your  degraded 
nature ;  days  of  squalor  and  drunkenness, 
disease  and  dirt ;  gin  at  morning,  noon, 
and  night ;  eating  infection,  horrible  mad- 
ness, and  sudden  death  at  the  end.  Can 
you  ever  hope  for  salvation  and  the  light 
of  God's  presence  while  the  cry  of  the  souls 
of  which  you  have  been  the  murderer—  yes, 
do  not  disguise  it,  the  murderer,  the  cruel, 
willing,  pitiless  murderer — is  ringing  up- 
wards from  the  depths  of  hell  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  murderer  ? " 
said  Hazlet,  with  an  attempt  at  miscon- 
ception. 

"  I  mean  this,  Hazlet ;  setting  aside 
all  considerations  which  affect  your  mere 
personal  ruin — not  mentioning  the  atrophy 
of  spiritual  life  and  the  clinging  sense  of 
degradation  which  is  involved  in  such  a 
course  as  yours — I  want  you  to  see,  if  you 
will  be  honest,  that  the  fault  is  yet  more 
deadly,  because  you  involve  other  souls  and 
other  lives  in  your  own  destruction.  Is  it 
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not  a  reminiscence  sufficient  to  kill  any 
man's  hope,  that  but  for  his  own  brutality 
some  who  are  now  perhaps  rotting  in  the 
lazarhouse  or  raving  in  the  asylum  might 
have  been  clasping  their  own  children  to 
their  happy  breasts,  and  wearing  in  un- 
polluted innocence  the  rose  of  matronly 
honour?  Oh,  Hazlet,  I  have  heard  you 
talk  about  missionary  societies,  and  seen 
your  name  in  subscription-lists,  but  believe 
me  you  could  not,  by  myriads  of  "such  con- 
ventional charities,  cancel  the  direct  and 
awful  quota  which  you  are  now  contributing 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  world's  misery  and 
shame." 

It  took  a  great  deal  to  abash  a  mind  like 
Hazlet's.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  be 
a  clergyman,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  see  something  of  life,  or  he  would 
never  acquire  the  requisite  experience. 

"  Loathly  experience  !  "  said  Julian  with 
crushing  scorn.  "And  do  you  ever  hope, 
Hazlet,  by  centuries  of  preaching  such  as 
yours  to  repair  one  millionth  part  of  the 
damage  done  by  your  bad  passions  to  a 
single  fellow-creature  ?  Such  a  hateful  ex- 
cuse is  verily  to  carry  the  Urim  with  its 
oracular  gems  into  the  very  sty  of  sensuality, 
and  to  debase  your  religion  into  'a  procuress 
to  the  lords  of  hell/  I  have  done  ;  but  let 
me  say,  Hazlet,  that  your  self-justification 
is,  if  possible,  more  repulsive  than  your 
sin." 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  from  the  fire, 
and  turned  away,  as  Hazlet,  with  some 
incoherent  sentences  about  "no  business  of 
his,"  left  the  room  and  slammed  the  door 
behind  him. 

What  are  words  but  weak  motions  of 
vibrating  air  ?  Julian's  words  parsed  by  the 
warped  nature  of  Hazlet  like  the  idle  wind, 
and  left  no  more  trace  upon  him  than  the 
snow-flake  when  it  has  melted  into  the 
purpling  sea.  As  the  weeks  went  on,  his 
ill-regulated  mind  grew  more  and  more 
free  from  the  control  of  reason  or  manliness, 
and  he  sank  downwards,  downwards,  down- 
wards, into  the  most  shameful  abysses  of  an 
idle,  and  evil,  and  dissipated  life. 

And  the  germ  of  that  ruin  was  planted  by 
the  hand  of  the  clever,  and  gay,  and  hand. 
some  Vyvyan  Bruce. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SECOND. 

DE  VAYNE'S  TEMPTATION. 

"  And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  virtue, 
In  her  own  shape  how  lovely." 

MILTON'S  Paradise  Lost. 

SHALL  I  confess  it?  'Pitiable  and  melan- 
choly as  was  Hazlet's  course,  men  liked  him 
so  little  as  to  feel  for  him  far  less  than  they 
otherwise  should  have  done.  His  worst 
error  never  caused  anyone  half  the  pain 
of  Kennedy's  most  venial  fault.  Must  I 
then  tell  a  sad  tale  of  Kennedy  too — my 
brave,  bright,  beautiful,  light-hearted  Ken- 
nedy, whom  I  always  loved  so  well?  May 
I  not  throw  over  the  the  story  of  his  college 
days  the  rosy  colourings  of  romance  and 
fancy,  the  warm  sunshine  of  prosperity  and 
hope  ?  I  wish  I  might !  But  I  am  writing  of 
Camford — not  of  a  divine  Utopia  or  a  sunken 
Atalantis. 

Bruce,  so  far  from  being  troubled  by  his 
own  evil  deeds,  was  proud  of  a  success  which 
supported  a  pet  theory  of  his  infidel  opinions. 
He  made  no  sort  of  secret  of  it,  and  laughed 
openly  at  the  fool  whom  he  had  selected  for 
his  victim. 

"But  after  all,"  said  Brogten,  who  had 
plenty  of  common  sense,  "  your  triumph  was 
very  slight." 

"  How  do  you  mean?  I  chose  the  most 
obtrusively  religious  man  in  St.  Werner's, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time, 
I  had  him,  of  his  own  will,  roaring 
drunk." 

"  And  what's  the  inference  ?  " 

"  That  what  men  call  religion  is  half-cant, 
half  the  accident  of  circumstances." 

"Pardon  me,  you're  out  in  your  con- 
clusion ;  it  only  shows  that  Hazlet  was  a 
hypocrite,  or  at  the  best  a  weak,  vain,  ignor- 
ant fellow.  The  very  obtrusiveness  and 
uncharitableness  of  his  religion  proved  its 
unreality.  Now  I  could  name  dozens  of 
men  who  would  see  you  dead  on  the  floor 
rather  than  do  as  you  have  taught  Hazlet  to 
do— men,  in  fact,  with  whom  you  simply 
daren't  try  the  experiment." 

" Daren 1 1  why  not?" 

"  Why,  simply  because  they  breathe  such 
a  higher  and  better  atmosphere  than  either 
you  or  I,  that  you  would  be  abashed  by  their 
mere  presence." 

"Pooh!  I  don't  believe  it,"  said   Bruce, 
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with  an  uneasy  laugh;  "mention  any  such 
man." 

"Well,  Suton  for  instance,  or  Lord  De 
Vayne." 

"Suton  is  an  unpleasant  fellow,  and  I 
shouldn't  choose  to  try  him,  because  he's  a 
bore.  But  I  bet  you  what  you  like  that  I 
make  De  Vayne  drunk  before  a  month's 
over." 

"  Done  !  I  bet  you  twenty  pounds  you 
don't." 

Disgusting  that  the  young,  and  pure- 
hearted,  and  amiable  De  Vayne  should  be 
made  the  butt  of  the  machinations  of  such 
men  as  Bruce  and  Brogten  !  But  so  it  was. 
Things  quite  as  painful  and  startling  as  this 
are  not  strange  to  the  experience  of  many. 
I  can  conceive  a  man's  private  wickedness, 
— the  wickedness  which  he  confines  within 
his  own  heart,  and  only  brings  to  bear  upon 
others  so  far  as  is  demanded  by  his  own 
fancied  interests ;  I  can  imagine,  too,  an 
open  and  willing  partnership  in  villany 
where  hand  joins  in  hand,  and  face 
answereth  to  face.  But  that  any  knowing 
the  plague  of  their  own  hearts  should 
deliberately  endeavour  to  lead  others  into 
sin,  coolly  and  deliberately,  without  even  the 
blinding  mist  of  passion  to  hide  the  path 
which  they  are  treading, — this,  if  I  had  not 
known  that  it  was  so,  I  could  not  have  con- 
ceived. The  murderer  who,  atom  by  atom, 
continues  the  slow  poisoning  of  a  perishing 
body  for  many  months,  and  dies  amid  the 
yell  of  a  people's  execration, — in  sober 
earnest,  before  God,  I  believe  he  is  less 
guilty  than  he  who,  drop  by  drop,  pours  into 
the  soul  of  another  the  curdling  venom  of 
moral  pollution  ;  than  he  who  feeds  into 
full-sized  fury  the  dormant  monsters  of 
another's  evil  heart.  Surely  the  devil  must 
welcome  a  human  tempter  with  open  arms  ! 
1  Of  course  Bruce  had  to  proceed  with 
Lord  De  Vayne  in  a  manner  totally  different 
from  that  which  he  had  applied  to  Jedediah 
Hazlet.  He  felt  himself  that  the  task  was 
far  more  difficult  and  delicate,  especially  as 
it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  get  access  to  De 
Vayne's  company  at  all.  Julian,  Lillyston, 
Kennedy,  and  a  few  others,  formed  the 
circle  of  his  only  friends,  and  although  he 
was  constantly  with  them^  he  was  rarely  to 
be  found  in  other  society.  But  this  was  a 
difficulty  which  a  man  with  so  large  an  ac- 
quaintance as  Bruce  could  easily  surmount, 


and  for  the  rest  he  trusted  to  the  conviction 
which  he  had  adopted,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  sincere  godliness,  and  that 
men  only  differed  in  proportion  to  the  weak- 
ness or  intensity  of  the  temptations  which 
happened  to  assail  them. 

So  Bruce  managed,  without  any  apparent 
manoeuvring,  to  see  more  of  De  Vayne  at 
various  men's  rooms,  and  he  generally  made 
a  point  of  sitting  next  to  him  when  he  could. 
He  had  naturally  a  most  insinuating  address 
and  a  suppleness  of  manner  which  enabled 
him  to  adapt  himself  with  facility  to  the 
tastes  and  temperaments  of  the  men  among 
whom  he  was  thrown.  There  were  few  who 
could  make  themselves  more  pleasant  and 
plausible  when  it  suited  them  than  Vyvyan 
Bruce. 

De  Vayne  soon  got  over  the  shrinking  with 
which  he  had  at  first  regarded  him,  and  no 
longer  shunned  the  acquaintance  of  which 
he  seemed  desirous.  It  was  not  until  this 
stage  that  Bruce  made  any  serious  attempt 
to  take  some  steps  towards  winning  his 
wager.  He  asked  De  Vayne  to  a  dessert, 
and  took  care  that  the  wines  should  be  of  an 
insidious  strength.  But  the  young  noble- 
man's abstemiousness  wholly  defeated  and 
baffled  him,  as  he  rarely  took  more  than  a 
single  glass. 

"You  pass  the  wine,  De  Vayne  ;  don't  do 
that." 

"  Thank  you,  I've  had  enough." 

"  Come  come  ;  allow  me,"  said  Bruce, 
filling  the  glass  for  him. 

De  Vayne  drank  it  out  of  politeness,  and 
Bruce  repeated  the  same  process  soon 
after. 

"  Come,  De  Vayne,  no  heel-taps,"  he  said 
playfully,  as  he  filled  his  glass  for  him. 

"Thank  you,  I'd  really  rather  not  have 
any  more." 

"  Why,  you  must  have  been  lending  your 
ears  to 

'  Those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur, 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence  ; ' 

You  take  nothing.  I  shall  abuse  my  wine- 
merchant." 

"  You  certainly  seem  as  anxious  as  Comus 
that  I  should  drink,  Bruce,"  said  De  Vayne, 
smiling ;  "  but  really  I  mean  that  I  wish  for 
no  more." 

Bruce  saw  that  he  had  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  politeness,  and  also  made  a  mis- 
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take  by  going  a  little  too  far.  He  pressed 
De  Vayne  no  longer,  and  the  conversation 
passed  to  other  subjects. 

"  Anything  in  the  papers  to-day  ? "  asked 
Brogten. 

"  Yes  ;  another  case  of  wife-beating  and 
wife-murder.  What  a  dreadful  increase  of 
those  crimes  there  has  been  lately,"  said  De 
Vayne. 

"  Another  proof,"  said  Bruce,  "  of  the  gross 
absurdity  of  the  marriage-theory." 

De  Vayne  opened  his  eyes  wide  in 
astonishment.  Knowing  very  little  of 
Bruce,  he  was  not  aware  that  this  was  a 
very  favourite  style  of  remark  with  him, — 
indeed,  a  not  uncommon  style  with  other 
clever  young  undergraduates.  He  de- 
lighted to  startle  men  by  something  new, 
and  dazzle  them  with  a  semblance  of  insight 
and  reasoning.  "The  gross  absurdity  of 
the  marriage  theory,"  thought  De  Vayne  to 
himself ;  "  I  wonder  what  on  earth  he  can 
mean  ? "  Fancying  he  must  have  misheard, 
he~"'said  nothing  ;  but  Bruce,  disappointed 
that  his  remark  had  fallen  flat  (for  the  others 
were  too  much  used  to  the  kind  of  thing 
to  take  any  notice  of  it),  continued — 

"  How  curious  it  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
arguments  should  be  against  marriage,  and 
yet  that  it  should  continue  to  be  an  institu- 
tion. You  never  find  a  person  to  defend 
it." 

'"At  guts  vituperavit ? '  as  the  man 
remarked,  on  hearing  of  a  defence  of 
Hercules,"  said  De  Vayne.  "  I  should  have 
thought  that  marriage,  like  the  Bible, 
'needed  no  apology/" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  it  surely  is  an  absurdity 
on  the  face  of  it?  See  how  badly  it  suc- 
ceeds." 

Without  choosing  to  enter  on  that  ques- 
tion, De  Vayne  quietly  remarked,  "You 
ask  why  marriage  exists.  Don't  you  be- 
lieve that  it  was  originally  appointed  by 
divine  providence,  and  afterwards  sanctioned 
by  divine  lips  ?" 

"  Oh,  if  you  come  to  that  kind  of  ground, 
you  know,  and  abandon  the  aspect  of  the 
question  from  the  side  of  pure  reason, 
you've  so  many  preliminaries  to  prove  ;  e.g., 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels  ;  the  credibility 
of  the  narrators ;  the  possibility  ot  their 
being  deceived  ;  the " 

"  In  fact,"  said  De  Vayne,  "  the  evidences 
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of  Christianity.  Well,  I  trust  that  I  have 
studied  them,  and  that  they  satisfy  alike 
my  reason  and  my  conscience." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  Well,  it's  no  good  entering  on 
those  questions,  you  know.  I  shouldn't  like 
to  shock  your  convictions,  as  I  should  have 
to  do  if  I  discussed  with  you.  It's  just  as 
well  after  all — even  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— not  to  expose  the  exotic  flower  of 
men's  belief  to  the  rude  winds  of  fair 
criticism.  Picciola  !  it  might  be  blighted, 
poor  thing,  which  would  be  a  pity.  Perhaps 
one  does  more  harm  than  good  by  exposing 
antiquated  errors."  And  with  a  com- 
placent shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  slight 
smile  of  self-admiration,  Bruce  leant  back  in 
his  arm-chair. 

This  was  Bruce's  usual  way,  and  he  found 
it  the  most  successful.  There  were  a  great 
many  minds  on  whom  it  created  the  impres- 
sion of  immense  cleverness.  "That  kind 
of  thing,  you  know,  it's  all  exploded  now," 
he  would  say  among  the  circle  of  his 
admirers,  and  he  would  give  a  little  wave  of 
the  hand,  which  was  vastly  effective — as  if 
he  "  could  an  if  he  would "  puff  away  the 
whole  system  of  Christianity  with  quite  a 
little  breath  of  objection,  but  refrained  from 
such  tyrannous  use  of  a  giant's  strength. 
"  It's  all  very  well,  you  know,  for  persons — 
though,  by  the  way,  not  half  of  the  clever- 
est believe  what  they  preach — but  really  for 
men  of  the  world,  and  thinkers,  and  acute 
reasoners  " — (oh,  how  agreeable  it  was  to 
the  Tulks  and  Boodles  to  be  included  in 
such  a  category) — "why,  after  such  argu- 
ments as  one  has  read  lately  in  German 
literature,  and  even  in  the  English  authors 
who  aren't  quite  behind  the  age,  one  can't 
be  expected,  you  know,  to  believe  such  a 
mass  of  traditionary  rubbish."  (Bruce 
always  professed  acquaintance  with  German 
writers,  and  generally  quoted  the  titles  of 
their  books  in  the  original ;  it  sounded 
so  much  better ;  not  that  he  had  read 
one  of  them,  of  course.)  And  they  did 
think  him  so  clever  when  he  talked  in 
this  way.  How  wise  he  must  be  to  know 
such  profound  truths  ! 

But  so  far  from  Bruce's  hardly- concealed 
contempt  for  the  things  which  Christians 
hold  sacred  producing  any  effect  on  Lord 
De  Vayne,  he  regarded  it  with  a  silent  pity. 
"  I  hate,"  thought  he,  "  when  Vice  can  bolt 
her  arguments,  and  Virtue  has  no  tongue  to 
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check  her  pride."  The  annoying  impertin- 
ence, so  frequent  in  discussion  which  leads 
a  man  to  speak  as  though,  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  great  intellectual  superiority  to 
his  opponent,  the  graceful  affectation  of 
dropping  an  argument  out  of  respect  for 
prejudices  which  the  arguer  despises,  or  an 
incapacity  which  the  arguer  implies — this 
merely  personal  consideration  did  not  ruffle 
for  a  moment  the  gentle  spirit  of  De  Vayne. 
But  that  a  young  man — conceited,  shallow, 
and  ignorant — should  profess  to  settle  with 
a  word  the  controversies  which  had  agitated 
the  profoundest  reasons,  and  to  settle  with 
a  sneer  the  mysteries  before  which  the 
mightiest  thinkers  had  veiled  their  eyes  in 
reverence  and  awe  ;  that  he  should  profess 
to  set  aside  Christianity  as  a  childish  fable 
not  worthy  a  wise  man's  acceptance,  and 
triumph  over  it  as  a  defeated  and  deserted 
cause  ;  this  indeed  filled  De  Vayne's  mind 
with  sorrow  and  disgust.  So  far  from  being 
impressed  or  dazzled  by  Bruce's  would-be- 
cleverness,  he  sincerely  grieved  over  his  im- 
pudence and  folly. 

"Thank  you,  Bruce,"  he  said,  after  a 
slight  pause,  and  with  some  dignity,  "  thank 
you  for  your  kind  consideration  of  my 
mental  inferiority,  and  for  the  pitying 
regard  which  you  throw,  from  beside  your 
nectar,  on  my  delicate  and  trembling 
superstitions.  But  don't  think,  Bruce,  that 
'  I  admit  your — may  I  call  it  ? — impertinent 
assumption  that  all  thinking  men  have 
thrown  Christianity  aside  as  an  exploded 
error.  Some  shadow  of  proof,  some  frag- 
ment of  reason,  would  be  more  satisfactory 
treatment  of  a  truth  which  has  regenerated 
the  world,  than  foolish  assertion  or  insolent 
contempt.  Good  night." 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  De 
Vayne's  reproof  which  effectually  quelled 
Bruce,  while  it  galled  him  ;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  delivered  with  such  quiet 
good  taste  that  to  resent  it  was  impossible. 
He  saw,  too,  not  without  vexation,  that  it 
had  told  powerfully  on  the  little  knot  of 
auditors.  The  wine-party  soon  broke  up, 
for  Bruce  could  neither  give  new  life  to 
the  conversation  nor  recover  his  chagrin. 

"  So-ho  !  "  said  Brogten,  when  they  were 
left  alone,  "  I  shall  win  my  bet." 

"  D d  if  you  shall,"  said  Bruce,  with 

an  oath  of  vexation.  In  fact,  not  only  was 
he  determined  not  to  be  foiled  in  proving 


his  wisdom  and  power  of  reading  men's 
characters,  but  he  was  wholly  unable  to 
afford  any  payment  of  the  bet.  Bruce 
could  get  unlimited  credit  for  goods,  on 
the  reputation  of  his  father's  wealth,  but 
money-dealers  were  very  sharp-eyed  people, 
and  he  found  it  much  less  easy  to  get  his 
promissory-notes  cashed.  It  was  a  matter 
of  etiquette  to  pay  at  once  "debts  of 
honour,"  and  his  impetuous  disposition  led 
him  to  take  bets  so  freely  that  his  ready 
money  was  generally  drained  away  very 
soon  after  his  return.  Not  long  before, 
he  had  written  to  his  father  for  a  fresh 
supply,  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  letter 
had  only  produced  an  angry  and  even  in- 
dignant reproof.  "Vyvyan  (his  father  had 
written — not  even  'dear  Vyvyan'),  I  allow 
you  ^500  a  year,  a  sum  totally  out  of  pro- 
portion with  your  wants,  and  yet  you  are 
so  shamefully  extravagant  as  to  write  with- 
out a  blush  to  ask  me  for  more.  Don't 
presume  to  do  it  again  on  pain  of  my  heavy 
displeasure."  This  letter  had  so  amazed 
him  that  he  did  not  even  answer  it,  nor,  in 
spite  of  his  mother's  earnest,  urgent,  and 
almost  heart-rending  entreaties,  post  by 
post,  would  he  even  condescend  to  write 
home  for  many  weeks.  It  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  way  in  which  at  home  they 
had  pampered  his  vanity,  and  never  checked 
his  faults. 

But,  for  these  reasons,  it  was  wholly  out 
of  Bruce's  power  to  pay  Brogten  the  bet  if 
he  failed  in  trying  to  shake  the  temperance 
of  De  Vayne.  He  saw  at  once  that  he  had 
mistaken  his  subject;  he  took  De  Vayne 
for  a  man  whose  goodness  and  humility 
would  make  him  pliant  to  all  designs. 

A  dark  thought  entered  Bruce's  mind. 

He  went  alone  into  a  druggist's  shop 
and  said,  with  a  languid  air,  "  I  have  been 
suffering  very  much  from  sleeplessness 
lately,  Mr.  Brent ;  I  want  you  to  give  me 
a  little  laudanum." 

"Very  well,  sir.  You  must  be  careful 
how  you  use  it." 

"Oh,  of  course.  How  many  drops 
would  make  one  drowsy,  now?" 

"Four  or  five,  sir,  I  should  think." 

"  Well,  you  must  give  me  one  of  those 
little  bottles  full.  •  I  want  to  have  some  by 
me,  to  save  trouble." 

The  chemist  filled  the  bottle,  and  then 
said,  "I'm  afraid  I'm  out  of  my  poison 
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lables,  sir.  I'll  just  write  a  little  ticket  and 
tie  it  on." 

"  All  right ; "  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket, 
Bruce  strolled  away. 

But  how  to  see  De  Vayne  again?  He 
thought  over  their  common  acquaintances, 
and  at  last  fixed  on  Kennedy  as  the  likeliest 
man  on  whom  he  could  depend  to  secure 
another  meeting.  Yet  he  hardly  liked  to 
suggest  that  Kennedy  should  give  a  wine 
party,  and  ask  De  Vayne  and  himself ;  so 
that  he  was  rather  puzzled. 

"I  say,  Brogten,  how  is  it  that  we  are 
always  asking  Kennedy  to  our  rooms,  and 
he  so  very  seldom  asks  us?" 

"  I  suppose  because  he  isn't  over-partial 
to  our  company." 

"  Why  not  ? "  said  Bruce,  who  considered 
himself  very  fascinating,  and  quite  a  person 
whose  society  was  to  be  courted  ;  "  and  if 
so,  why  does  he  come  to  our  rooms?" 

Brogten  might,  perhaps,  have  thrown 
light  on  the  subject  had  he  chosen. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "  I'll  give  him  a  hint." 

"Do  ;  and  get  him  to  ask  De  Vayne." 

Brogten  did  so ;  Kennedy  assented  to 
asking  Bruce,  though  he  listened  to  Brog- 
ten's  hints  (which  he  instantly  understood) 
with  a  sullenness  which  but  a  short  time 
before  had  no  existence,  not  even  a  proto- 
type, in  his  bright  and  genial  character.  But 
when  it  came  to  asking  De  Vayne,  he  simply 
replied  to  Brogten's  suggestion  flatly — 

"  I  will  not." 

"Won't  you?  but  why?" 

"Why?  because  I  suspect  you  and  that 
fellow  Bruce  of  wishing  to  treat  him  as  you 
treated  Hazlet." 

"  I've  no  designs  against  him  whatever." 

"Well,  I  won't  ask  him,— that's  flat." 

"  Whew-ew-ew-ew-ew !"  Brogten  began 
to  whistle,  and  Kennedy  relieved  his  feelings 
by  digging  the  poker  into  the  fire.  And 
then  there  was  a  pause. 

"  I  want  you  to  ask  De  Vayne." 

"  And  I  tell  you  I  won't  ask  him." 

"  Whew-w-w-w  !"  Another  long  whistle, 
during  which  Kennedy  mashed  and  battered 
the  black  lumps  that  smouldered  in  the 
grate. 

"  Whew-ew-ew-ew  !  Oh  very  well."  Brog- 
ten left  the  room.  At  hall  that  day  Brogten 
took  care  to  sit  near  Kennedy  again,  and 
the  old  scene  was  nearly  re-enacted.  He 
turned  the  conversation  to  the  Christmas 


examination.  "  I  suppose  you'll  be  very  high 
again,  Kennedy." 

"No,"  said  he,  curtly;  "I've  not  read, 
and  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  O,  but  you  hadn't  read  much  last  time, 
and  you  may  do  some  particular  paper  very 
well,  you  know.  I  wish  there  was  an 
yEschylus  paper ;  you  might  be  first,  you 
know,  again." 

Kennedy  flung  down  his  knife  and  fork 
with  a  curse,  and  left  the  hall.  Men  began 
to  see  clearly  that  there  must  have  been 
some  mystery  attached  to  the  ^Eschylus 
paper,  known  to  Brogten  and  Kennedy,  and 
very  discomforting  to  the  latter.  But  as 
Kennedy  was  concerned,  they  did  not  sus- 
pect the  truth. 

Brogten  went  straight  from  hall  to  Ken- 
nedy's rooms.  He  found  the  door  sported, 
but  knew  as  well  as  possible  that  Kennedy 
was  in.  He  hammered  and  thumped  at 
the  door  a  long  time  with  sundry  impreca- 
tions, but  Kennedy,  moodily  resolute,  heard 
all  the  noise  inside,  and  would  not  stir. 
Then  Brogten  took  out  a  card  and  wrote  on 
the  back  "  I  think  you'll  ask  De  Vayne,"  and 
dropped  it  into  the  letter-box. 

That  evening  he  found  in  his  own  letter- 
box a  slip  of  paper.  "  De  Vayne  is  coming 
to  wine  with  me  to-morrow.  Come,  and 
the  foul  fiend  take  you.  /  have  filled  my 
decanters  half -full  of  water,  and  won't 
bring  out  more  than  one  bottle.  E.  K." 

Brogten  read  the  note  and  chuckled, — 
partly  with  the  thought  of  Kennedy,  partly 
of  Bruce,  partly  of  De  Vayne.  Yet  the 
chuckle  ended  in  a  very  heavy  sigh. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-THIRD. 

KENNEDY'S  WINE-PARTY,  AND  WHAT 
CAME  OF  IT. 

"Et  je  n'ai  moi 
Par  la  sang  Dieu ! 
Ni  foi,  ni  loi, 
Ni  jeu,  ni  feu, 

Ni  roi,  ni  Dieu. " 
VICTOR  HUGO,  Nott    Dame  de  Paris. 

"  Nay,  that's  certain  ;  but  yet  the  pity  of  it, 
lago !— O  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago  1 " 

OTHELLO,  iv.  i. 

"ARE  you  going  to   Kennedy's,  Julian?" 
asked  De  Vayne, 

"  No." 
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"  I  wish  he'd  asked  you." 

Julian  a  little  wondered  why  he  had  not, 
but  remembered,  with  a  sigh,  that  there  was 
something,  he  knew  not  what,  between  him 
and  Kennedy.  Yet  Kennedy  was  engaged 
to  Violet !  The  thought  carried  him  back  to 
the  beautiful  memories  of  Grindelwald  and 
Miirrem, — perhaps  of  Eva  Kennedy  :  I  will 
not  say. 

As  De  Vayne  glanced  round  at  the  men 
assembled  at  Kennedy's  rooms,  he  felt  a  little 
vexation,  and  half-wished  he  had  not  come. 
Why  on  earth  did  Kennedy  see  so  much  of 
these  Bruces  and  Brogtens  when  he  was  so 
thoroughly  unlike  them?  But  De  Vayne 
consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  the 
evening  could  not  fail  to  be  pleasant,  as 
Kennedy  was  there ;  for  he  liked  Kennedy 
both  for  Julian's  sake  and  for  his  own. 
Happily  for  him  he  did  not  know  as  yet  that 
Kennedy  was  affianced  to  Violet  Home. 

Kennedy  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table  with  a 
gloomy  cloud  on  his  brow.  "  Here,  De 
Vayne,"  he  said  ;  "  I'm  so  really  glad  to  see 
you  at  last.  Sit  by  me — here's  a  chair." 

De  Vayne  took  the  proffered  seat,  and 
Bruce  immediately  seated  himself  at  his  left 
hand.  At  first,  as  the  wine  was  passed 
round,  there  seemed  likely  to  be  but  little 
conversation,  but  suddenly  some  one  started 
the  subject  of  a  "cause  celcbre"  which  was 
then  filling  the  papers,  and  Kennedy  began 
it  once  to  discuss  it  with  some  interest  with 
De  Vayne,  who  sat  nearly  facing  him,  almost 
with  his  back  turned  to  Bruce,  who  did  not 
seem  particularly  anxious  to  attract  De 
Vayne's  attention. 

"What  execrable  wine,"  said  Brogten, 
emptying  his  glass. 

De  Vayne,  surprised  and  disgusted  at  the 
rudeness  of  the  remark,  turned  hastily  round, 
and,  while  Bruce  as  hastily  withdrew  his 
hand,  raised  the  wine-glass  to  his  lips. 

"Stop,  stop,  De  Vayne,"  said  Bruce 
eagerly;  "there's  a  fly  in  your  glass." 

"  I  see  no  fly,"  said  De  Vayne,  glancing 
at  it,  and  immediately  draining  it,  with  the 
intention  of  saying  something  to  smooth 
Kennedy's  feelings,  which  he  supposed 
would  have  been  hurt  by  Brogten's  want  of 
common  politeness. 

"I  think  it  very "  Why  did  his 

words  fail,  and  what  was  the  reason  of  that 
scared  look  with  which  he  regarded  the 
blank  faces  of  the  other  undergraduates? 


And  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  gasp,  and 
the  rapid  dropping  of  the  head  upon  the 
breast,  and  the  deadly  pallor  that  suddenly 
put  out  the  fair  colour  in  his  cheeks  ? 
There  was  no  fly — but,  good  heavens  !  was 
there  death  in  the  glass  ? 

The  whole  party  leapt  up  from  their 
places,  and  gathered  round  him. 

"What  is  the  matter,  De  Vayne?"  said 
Kennedy  tenderly,  as  he  knelt  down  and 
supported  the  young  man  in  his  arms. 
But  there  was  no  answer.  "  Here  D'Acres, 
or  somebody,  for  heaven's  sake  fetch  a 
doctor;  he  must  have  been  seized  with  a 
fit." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing,  Bruce?" 
thundered  Brogten. 

"  Bruce  doing ! "  said  Kennedy  wildly,  as 
he  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  By  the  God  above 
us,  if  I  thought  this  was  any  of  your  devilish 
machinations,  I  would  strike  you  to  the 
earth  ! " 

"  Doing  ?  I  ? "  stammered  Bruce.  "  What 
do  you  mean?"  He  trembled  in  every 
limb,  and  his  face  was  as  pale  as  that  of 
his  victim  ;  yet,  though  perhaps  De  Vayne's 
life  depended  on  it,  the  young  wretch 
would  not  say  what  he  had  done.  He  had 
meant  but  to  put  four  or  five  drops  into  his 
glass,  but  De  Vayne  had  turned  round 
suddenly  and  startled  him  in  the  very  act, 
and  in  the  hurried  agitation  of  the  moment 
his  hand  had  slipped,  and  he  had  poured 
in  all  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  with  barely 
time  to  hurry  it  empty  into  his  pocket,  or  to 
prevent  the  consequences  of  what  he  had 
done,  when  De  Vayne  lifted  the  glass  to  his 
lips. 

The  men  all  stood  round  De  Vayne  and 
Kennedy  in  a  helpless  crowd,  and  Kennedy 
said,  "  Here,  fetch  a  doctor,  somebody,  and 
let  all  go  except  D'Acres ;  so  many  are 
only  in  the  way." 

The  little  group  dispersed,  and  two  of 
them  ran  off  to  find  a  doctor  ;  but  Bruce 
stood  there  still  with  open  mouth,  and  a 
countenance  as  pale  in  its  horror  as  that  of 
the  fainting  viscount.  He  was  anxious  to 
tell  the  truth  about  the  matter  in  order  to 
avert  worse  consequences,  and  yet  he  dared 
not, — the  words  died  away  upon  his  lips. 

"Don't  stand  like  that,  Bruce,"  said 
Brogten  indignantly,  "  the  least  you  can  do 
is  to  make  yourself  useful.  Go  and  get  the 
key  of  De  Vayne's  rooms  from  the  porter's 
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lodge.  Stop,  though !  it  will  probably  be 
in  his  pocket.  Yes,  here  it  is.  Run  and 
unlock  his  door,  while  we  carry  him  to 
bed." 

Bruce  took  the  key  with  trembling  hand, 
and  shook  so  violently  with  nervous  agita- 
tion that  he  could  hardly  make  his  way 
across  the  court.  The  others  carried  De 
Vayne  to  his  bed-room  as  quickly  as  they 
could,  and  anxiously  awaited  the  doctor's 
arrival.  The  livid  face,  with  the  dry  foam 
upon  the  lips,  filled  them  with  alarm,  but 
they  had  not  any  conception  what  to  do, 
and  fancied  that  De  Vayne  was  in  a  fit. 

It  took  Dr.  Masham  a  very  short  time  to 
see  that  his  patient  was  suffering  from  the 
influence  of  some  poison,  and  when  he  dis- 
covered this,  he  cleared  the  room,  and  at 
once  applied  the  proper  remedies.  But 
time  had  been  lost  already,  and  he  was  the 
less  able  to  set  to  work  at  first  from  his 
•com]5lete  ignorance  of  what  had  happened. 
He  sat  up  all  night  with  his  patient,  but 
was  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  was  not 
too  late  to  save  his  life. 

The  news  that  De  Vayne  had  been  seized 
with  a  fit  at  Kennedy's  rooms  soon  changed 
into  a  darker  rumour.  Men  had  not  for- 
gotten the  affair  of  Hazlet,  and  they  sus- 
pected that  some  foul  play  had  been  prac- 
tised on  one  whom  all  who  knew  him  loved, 
and  whom  all,  though  personally  unac- 
quainted with  him,  heartily  respected.  That 
this  was  really  the  fact  soon  ceased  to  be  a 
secret;  but  who  was  guilty,  and  what  had 
been  the  manner  or  motives  of  the  crime 
remained  unknown,  and  this  uncertainty 
left  room  for  the  wildest  surmises. 

The  dons  were  not  slow  to  hear  of  what 
had  happened,  and  they  regarded  the 
matter  in  so  serious  a  light  that  they  sum- 
moned a  Seniority  for  its  immediate  investi- 
gation. Kennedy  was  obviously  the  first 
person  of  whom  to  make  inquiries,  and  he 
told  them  exactly  what  had  occurred,  viz., 
that  De  Vayne,  after  drinking  a  single  glass 
of  wine,  fell  back  in  his  chair  in  the  con- 
dition wherein  he  still  continued. 

"  Was  anything  the  matter  with  the  wine, 
Mr.  Kennedy?"  asked  Mr.  Norton,  who, 
as  one  of  the  tutors,  had  a  seat  on  the 
board. 

"  Nothing,  sir  ;  it  was  the  same  which  we 
were  all  drinking." 

"And  without  any  bad  effects  ?" 


"  Yes,  sir." 

"But,  Mr.  Kennedy,  there  seems  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  some  one  drugged 
Lord  De  Vayne's  wine.  Were  you  privy 
to  any  such  plan?" 

"  No,  sir  —  not  exactly,"  said  Kennedy 
slowly,  and  with  hesitation. 

"Really,  sir,"  said  the  Master  of  St. 
Werner's,  "such  an  answer  is  grossly  to 
your  discredit.  Favour  us  by  being  more 
explicit :  what  do  you  mean  by  'not 
exactly  ? '  " 

Kennedy's  passionate  and  fiery  pride, 
which  had  recently  increased  with  the 
troubles  and  self-reprobation  of  his  life, 
could  ill  brook  such  questioning  as  this, 
and  he  answered  haughtily, 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  anything  of  this 
kind  was  intended." 

"  Anything  of  this  kind  ;  you  did  then 
expect  something  to  take  place  ? " 

"  I  thought  I  had  taken  sufficient  pre- 
cautions against  it." 

"Against  it;  against  whatl"  asked  Mr. 
Norton. 

Kennedy  looked  up  at  his  questioner,  as 
though  he  read  in  his  face  the  decision  as  to 
whether  he  should  speak  or  not.  He  would 
hardly  have  answered  the  Master  or  any 
of  the  others,  but  Mr.  Norton  was  his  friend, 
and  there  was  something  so  manly  and 
noble  about  his  look  and  character,  that 
Kennedy  was  encouraged  to  proceed,  and 
he  said  slowly, 

"  I  suspected,  sir,  that  there  was  some 
intention  of  attempting  to  make  De  Vayne 
drunk." 

"You  suspected  that,"  said  Mr.  Norton 
with  astonishment  and  scorn,  "and  yet  you 
lent  your  rooms  for  such  a  purpose.  I  am 
ashamed  of  you,  Kennedy ;  heartily  and 
utterly  ashamed." 

Kennedy's  spirit  was  roused  by  this 
bitter  and  public  apostrophe.  "  I  lent  my 
rooms  for  no  such  purpose  ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  existed,  I  did  my  best  to  defeat  it." 

"  What  made  you  suspect  it  ? "  asked  Dr. 
Rhodes,  the  Master. 

"  Because  a  similar  attempt  was  practised 
on  another." 

"  At  which  it  seems  that  you  were  pre- 
sent?" 

"  I  was  not."  Kennedy  was  too  fiercely 
angry  to  answer  in  more  words  than  were 
absolutely  required. 
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"I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Kennedy,  you 
have  not  cleared  yourself  from  the  great 
disgrace  of  giving  an  invitation,  though  you 
supposed  that  it  would  be  made  the  oppor- 
tunity for  perpetrating  an  infamous  piece  of 
mischief.  Can  you  throw  no  more  light  on 
the  subject  ? " 

"  None?' 

"Will  you  bring  the  decanter  out  of 
which  Lord  De  Vayne  drank,"  said  one  of 
the  seniors  after  a  pause,  and  with  an 
intense  belief  in  the  acuteness  of  the  sug- 
gestion. 

"  I  don't  see  what  good  it  will  do,  but  I 
will  order  my  gyp  to  carry  it  here  if  you 
wish." 

"  Do  so,  sir.  And  let  me  add,"  said  the 
Master,  "that  a  little  more  respectfulness 
of  manner  would  be  becoming  in  your 
present  position." 

Kennedy's  lip  curled,  and  without  answer 
he  left  the  room  to  fetch  the  wine,  grimly 
chuckling  at  the  effect  which  the  mixture 
would  produce  on  Mr.  Norton's  fastidious 
taste.  When  he  reached  his  rooms,  he 
stumbled  against  the  table  in  his  hurry,  and 
upset  a  little  glass  dish  which  held  his 
pencils,  one  of  which  rolled  away  under  the 
fender.  In  lifting  the  fender  to  pick  it  up, 
a  piece  of  paper  caught  his  eye,  which  the 
bedmaker  in  cleaning  the  room  had  swept 
out  of  sight  in  the  morning.  He  looked  at 
it,  and  saw  in  legible  characters,  "Laudanum, 
Poison."  It  was  the  label  which  had  been 
loosely  tied  on  Bruce's  phial,  and  which 
had  slipped  off  as  he  hurried  it  into  his 
pocket. 

He  read  it,  and  as  the  horrid  truth 
flashed  across  his  mind,  stood  for  a  moment 
stupified  and  dumb.  His  plan  was  instantly 
formed.  Instead  of  returning  to  the  con- 
clave of  seniors  he  ran  straight  off  to  the 
chemist's,  which  was  close  by  St.  Werner's. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  label  ?  " 
he  said,  thrusting  it  into  the  chemist's  hands. 

"Yes,"  said  the  man,  after  looking  at  it 
for  a  moment ;  "  it  is  the  label  of  a  bottle 
of  laudanum  which  I  sold  yesterday  morning 
to  Mr.  Bruce  of  St.  Werner's." 

Without  a  word,  Kennedy  snatched  it 
from  him,  and  rushed  back  to  the  Seniority, 
who  were  already  beginning  to  wonder  at 
his  long  absence.  He  threw  down  the 
piece  of  paper  before  Mr.  Norton,  who 
handed  it  to  the  Master. 


"  I  found  that,  sir,  on  the  floor  of  my 
room." 

"  And  you  know  nothing  of  it  ?  " 

"Yes.  It  belongs  to  a  bottle  purchased 
yesterday  by  Bruce." 

Amazement  and  horror  seemed  to  struggle 
in  the  minds  of  the  old  clergymen  and 
lecturers  as  they  sat  at  the  table. 

"  We  must  send  instantly  for  this  young 
man,"  said  Mr.  Norton  ;  and  in  ten  minutes 
Bruce  entered,  pale  indeed,  but  in  a  fault- 
less costume,  with  a  bow  of  easy  grace, 
and  a  smile  of  polite  recognition  towards 
such  of  the  board  as  he  personally  knew. 
He  was  totally  unaware  of  what  had  been 
going  on  during  Kennedy's  cross-examin- 
ation. 

"  Mr.  Bruce,"  said  Mr.  Norton,  to  whom 
they  all  seemed  gladly  to  resign  the  task 
of  discovering  the  truth,  "do  you  know 
anything  of  the  cause  of  Lord  De  Vayne's 
sudden  attack  of  illness  last  night  ? '; 

"I,  sir?     Certainly  not." 

"  He  sat  next  to  you,  did  he  not  ?" 

"He  did,  I  believe.  Yes.  I  can't  be 
quite  sure — but  I  think  he  did." 

"  You  know  he  did  as  well  as  I  do,"  said 
Kennedy. 

"  Mr.  Kennedy,  let  me  request  you  to  be 
silent.  Mr.  Bruce,  had  you  any  designs 
against  Lord  De  Vayne  ?  " 

"Designs,  sir?  Excuse  me,  but  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  your  meaning." 

"You  had  no  intention  then  of  making 
him  drunk?" 

"  Really,  sir,  you  astonish  me  by  such 
coarse  imputations.  Is  it  you,"  he  said, 
turning  angrily  to  Kennedy,  "who  have 
been  saying  such  things  of  me  ? " 

Kennedy  deigned  no  reply. 

"  I  should  think  the  testimony  of  a  man 
who  doesn't  scruple  secretly  to  read 
examination-papers  before  they  are  set 
ought  not  to  stand  for  much."  Brogten,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  had  revealed 
to  him  the  secret  of  Kennedy's  dishonour. 
This  remark  fell  quite  dead  :  Kennedy  sat 
unmoved,  and  Mr.  Norton  replied — 

"Pray  don't  introduce  your  personal 
altercations  here,  Mr.  Bruce,  on  irrelevant 
topics.  Mr.  Bruce,"  he  continued,  suddenly 
giving  him  the  label,  "  have  you  ever  seen 
that  before?" 

With  a  cry  of  agony,  Bruce  saw  the 
paper,  and  struck  his  forehead  with  his 
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hand.  The  sudden  blow  of  shameful  de- 
tection, with  all  its  train  of  consequences, 
utterly  unmanned  him,  and  falling  on  his 
knees,  he  cried  incoherently — 

"  O  !  I  did  it,  I  did  it.  I  didn't  mean  to  ; 
my  hand  slipped  :  indeed,  indeed  it  did. 
For  God's  sake,  forgive  me,  and  let  this 
not  be  known.  I  will  give  you  thousands 
to  hush  it  up " 

A  general  exclamation  of  indignation  and 
disgust  stopped  his  prayers,  and  the  Master 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  removed  and 
watched.  He  was  dragged  away,  tearing  his 
hair  and  sobbing  like  a  child.  Kennedy,  too, 
was  ordered  to  retire. 

It  took  the  seniors  but  a  short  time  to  de- 
liberate, and  then  Bruce  was  summoned.  He 
would  have  spoken,  but  the  Master  sternly 
ordered  him  to  be  silent,  and  said  to  him— 

"Vyvyan  Bruce,  you  are  convicted  by 
your  own  confession,  extorted  after  deliber- 
ate falsehood,  of  having  wished  to  drug  the 
wine  of  a  fellow-student  for  the  purpose  of 
entrapping  him  into  a  sin  to  which  you 
would  otherwise  have  failed  to  tempt  him. 
What  fearful  results  may  follow  from  your 
wickedness  we  cannot  yet  know,  and  you 
may  have  to  answer  for  this  crime  before 
another  tribunal.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  that  your  time 
as  a  student  at  St.  Werner's  has  ended. 
You  are  expelled,  and  I  now  proceed  to 
erase  your  name  from  the  books."  (Here 
the  Master  ran  his  pen  two  or  three  times 
through  Bruce's  signature  in  the  college 
register.)  "Your  rooms  must  be  finally 
vacated  to-morrow.  You  need  say  nothing 
in  self-defence,  and  may  go."  As  Bruce 
seemed  determined  to  plead  his  own  cause, 
they  ordered  the  attendant  to  remove  him 
immediately. 

Kennedy  was  then  sent  for,  and  they 
could  not  help  pitying  him,  for  he  was  a 
favourite  with  them  all. 

"Mr.  Kennedy,"  said  the  senior  dean, 
"the  Master  desires  me  to  admonish  you 
for  your  very  culpable  connivance— for  I 
have  no  other  name  for  it— in  the  great  folly 
and  wickedness  of  which  Mr.  Bruce  has 
been  convicted " 

"  I  did  not  connive,"  said  Kennedy. 

"  Silence,  sir  !" 

"  But  I  will  not  keep  silence  ;  you  accuse 
me  falsely." 

"We  shall  be   obliged   to  take   further 
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measures,  Mr.  Kennedy,  if  you  behave  in 
this  refractory  way." 

"  I  don't  care  what  measures  you  take.  I 
cannot  listen  in  silence  to  an  accusation 
which  I  loathe— of  a  crime  of  which  I  am 
wholly  innocent." 

"  Why,  sir,  you  confessed  that  you  sus- 
pected some  unfair  design." 

"  But  not  this  design.  Proceed,  sir  ;  I  will 
not  interrupt  you  again  ;  but  let  me  say  that 
I  am  totally  indifferent  to  any  blame  which 
you  throw  on  me  for  a  brutality  of  which 
the  whole  responsibility  rests  on  others." 

The  thread  of  the  dean's  oration  was  quite 
broken  by  Kennedy's  impetuous  interruption, 
and  he  merely  added — "Well,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  little  penitent  for  the 
position  in  which  you  have  placed  yourself. 
You  have  disappointed  the  expectation  of  all 
your  friends,  and  however  you  may  brazen 
it  out,  your  character  has  contracted  a  stain." 

"  You  can  say  so,  sir,  if  you  choose,"  said 
Kennedy,  and  he  left  the  room  with  a  formal 
bow. 

A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Grayson  asked  him 
to  what  Bruce  had  alluded  in  his  insinuation 
about  an  examination-paper. 

"  He  alludes,  sir,  to  an  event  which 
happened  some  time  ago." 

Further  questions  were  useless  ;  neverthe- 
less Kennedy  saw  that  his  tutor's  suspicions 
were  not  only  aroused,  but  that  they  had 
taken  the  true  direction.  Mr.  Grayson  de- 
spised him,  and  in  St.  Werner's  he  had  lost 
caste. 

That  evening  Bruce  vanished  from  Cam- 
ford,  with  regrets  of  few  except  his  tailors 
and  his  duns.  To  this  day  he  has  not  paid 
his  college  debts  or  discharged  the  bill  for 
the  gorgeous  furniture  of  his  rooms.  But 
we  shall  hear  of  him  again. 

CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH. 
DE  VAYNE'S  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

"  He  that  for  love  hath  undergone 

The  worst  that  can  befall, 
Is  happier  thousandfold  than  one 

Who  never  loved  at  all. 
A  grace  within  his  soul  hath  reigned, 

Which  nothing  else  can  bring  ; 
Thank  God  for  all  that  I  have  gained 

By  that  high  suffering." 

MONCKTON    MlLNES. 

FOR  many  days  Lord  De  Vayne  seemed  to 
be  hovering  between  life  and  death.  The 
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depression  of  his  spirits  weighed  upon  his 
frame,  and  greatly  retarded  his  recovery. 
That  he,  unconscious  as  he  was  of  ever 
having  made  an  enemy — good  and  gentle 
to  all — with  no  desire  but  to  love  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself,  and  to  devote  such  talents 
and  such  opportunities  as  had  been  vouch- 
safed him  to  God's  glory  and  man's  benefit ; 
that  he  should  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  disgraceful  wager,  and  the  butt  of  an 
infamous  experiment ;  that  in  endeavouring 
to  carry  out  this  nefarious  plan,  any  one 
should  have  been  so  wickedly  reckless,  so 
criminally  thoughtless  ; — this  knowledge  lay 
on  his  imagination  with  a  depression  as  of 
coming  death.  De  Vayne  had  been  but  little 
in  St.  Werner's  society,  and  had  rarely  seen 
any  but  his  few  chosen  friends;  and  that 
such  a  calamity  should  have  happened  in  the 
rooms  and  at  the  table  of  one  of  those 
friends,— that  Kennedy,  whom  he  so  much 
loved  and  admired,  should  be  suspected  of 
being  privy  to  it ; — this  fact  was  one  which 
made  De  Vayne's  heart  sink  within  him  with 
anguish  and  horror,  and  a  weariness  of  life. 

And  in  those  troubled  waters  of  painful 
thought  floated  the  broken  gleams  of  a 
golden  phantasy,  the  rainbow-coloured 
memories  of  a  secret  love.  They  came  like 
a  light  upon  the  darkened  waves,  yet  a  light 
too  feeble  to  dissipate  the  under-gloom. 
Like  the  phosphorescent  flashes  in  the  sea 
at  midnight  which  the  lonely  voyager,  watch- 
ing with  interest  as  they  glow  in  the  white 
wake  of  the  keel,  guesses  that  they  may  be 
the  heralds  of  a  storm, — so  these  bright 
reminiscences  of  happier  days  only  gave  a 
weird  beauty  to  the  tumult  of  the  sick  boy's 
mind;  and  the  mother,  as  she  sat  by  him 
night  and  day  during  the  crisis  of  his  suffer- 
ing, listened  with  a  deeper  anxiety  for  future 
trouble  to  the  delirious  revelations  of  his 
love. 

For  Lady  De  Vayne  had  come  from  Uther 
Hall  to  nurse  her  sick  son.  She  slept  on  a 
sofa  in  his  sitting-room,  and  nursed  him 
with  such  tenderness  as  only  a  mother  can. 
There  was  no  immediate  possibility  of  re- 
moving him  ;  deep,  unbroken  quiet  was  his 
only  chance  of  life.  The  silence  of  his  sick- 
room was  undisturbed  save  by  the  softest 
whispers  and  the  lightest  foot-falls,  and  the 
very  undergraduates  hushed  their  voices, 
and  checked  their  hasty  steps  as  they 
passed  in  the  echoing  cloisters  underneath, 


and  remembered  that  the  flame  of  life  was 
flickering  low  in  the  golden  vase. 

De  Vayne  was  much  beloved,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  delicacy  of  the  attention 
shown  him.  Choice  conservatory  flowers 
were  left  almost  daily  at  his  door,  and  men 
procured  rare  and  rich  fruits  from  home  or 
from  London,  not  because  De  Vayne  needed 
any  such  luxuries,  which  were  easily  at  his 
command,  but  that  they  might  show  him 
their  sympathy  and  distress.  Several  ladies 
more  or  less  connected  with  St.  Werner's 
offered  their  services  to  Lady  De  Vayne, 
but  she  would  not  leave  her  son,  in  whose 
welfare  and  recovery  her  whole  thoughts 
were  absorbed. 

And  so,  gloomily  for  the  son  and  mother, 
the  Christmas  holidays  came  on,  and  St. 
Werner's  was  deserted.  Scarcely  even  a 
stray  undergraduate  lingered  in  the  courts, 
and  the  chapel  was  closed ;  no  sound  of 
choir  or  organ  came  sweetly  across  the 
lawns  at  morning  or  evening  ;  the  ceaseless 
melancholy  plash  of  the  great  fountain  was 
almost  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  still- 
ness. Julian,  Lillyston,  and  Owen  had  all 
gone  down  for  their  holidays,  full  of  grief 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  their  friend  in 
such  a  precarious  state,  but  as  yet  not  per- 
mitted to  see  or  serve  him.  Lady  De  Vayne 
promised  to  write  to  Julian  regular  accounts 
of  Arthur's  health,  and  told  him  how  often 
her  son  spoke  of  him  both  in  his  wanderings 
and  in  his  clearer  moments. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  stately  and 
beautiful  lady  walking  alone  at  evening 
about  the  deserted  college,  to  gain  a  breath 
of  the  keen  winter  air,  while  her  son  had 
sunk  for  a  few  moments  to  fitful  rest.  She 
was  pale  with  long  watchings  and  deep 
anxiety,  and  in  her  whole  countenance,  and 
in  her  deep  and  often  uplifted  eyes,  was 
that  look  of  prayerfulness  and  holy  com- 
munion with  an  unseen  world,  which  they 
acquire  whose  abode  has  long  been  in  the 
house  of  mourning,  and  removed  from  the 
follies  and  frivolities  of  life. 

Well-loved  grounds  of  St.  Werner's  by 
the  quiet  waves  of  the  sedgy  river,  with 
smooth  green  grass  sloping  down  to  the 
edge,  and  trim  quaint  gardens,  and  long 
avenues  of  chestnut  and  ancient  limes  1 
Though  winter  had  long  whirled  away  the 
last  red  and  golden  leaf,  there  was  pleasure 
in  the  air  of  quiet  and  repose,  which  is 
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always  to  be  found  in  those  memory-hal- 
lowed walks  ;  and  while  Lady  De  Vayne 
could  pace  among  them  in  solitude,  she 
needed  no  other  change,  nor  any  rest  from 
thinking  over  her  sick  son. 

She  was  surprised  one  evening,  very 
soon  after  the  men  had  gone  down,  to  see 
an  undergraduate  slowly  approaching  her 
down  the  long  and  silent  avenue.  He  was 
tall  and  well-made,  and  his  face  would  have 
been  a  pleasant  one  but  for  the  deep  look 
of  sadness  which  clouded  it.  He  hesitated 
and  took  off  his  cap  as  she  came  near,  and 
returning  his  salute,  she  would  have  passed 
him,  but  he  stopped  her  and  said, — 

"Lady  De  Vayne." 

Full  of  surprise,  she  looked  at  him,  and 
with  his^eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  he  con- 
tinued, "  You  do  not  know  my  name  ;  if  I 
tell  you,  I  fear  you  will  hate  me,  because  I 
fear  you  will  have  heard  calumnies  about 
me.  But  may  I  speak  to  you?" 

"You  are  not  Mr.  Bruce?"  she  said  with 
a  slight  shudder. 

''No,  my  name  is  Edward  Kennedy. 
Ah,  madam !  do  not  look  at  me  so  re- 
proachfully, I  cannot  endure  it.  Believe 
me,  I  would  have  died — I  would  indeed — 
rather  than  that  this  should  have  happened 
to  Lord  De  Vayne." 

"Nay,  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  were  more  than  thoughtless.  I 
have  very  often  heard  Julian  Home  speak 
of  you,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  his  chosen 
friend  could  be  so  vile  as  some  reports 
would  make  you." 

"They  are  false  as  calumny  itself,"  he 
said  passionately.  "  O  Lady  De  Vayne ! 
none  could  have  honoured  and  loved  your 
son  more  than  I  did ;  I  cannot  explain  to 
you  the  long  story  of  my  exculpation,  but  I 
implore  you  to  believe  my  innocence." 

"  I  forgive  you,  Mr.  Kennedy,"  she  said, 
touched  with  pity,  "  if  there  be  anything  to 
forgive  ;  and  so  will  Arthur.  A  more  for- 
giving  spirit  than  his  never  rilled  any  one, 
I  think.  Excuse  me,  it  is  time  for  me  to 
return  to  him." 

"But  will  you  not  let  me  see  him,  and 
help  you  in  nursing  him  ?  It  was  for  this 
purpose  alone  that  I  stayed  here  when  all 
the  others  went.  Let  me  at  least  be  near 
him,  that  I  may  feel  myself  to  be  making 
such  poor  reparation  as  my  heedlessness 
requires." 
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She  could  hardly  resist  his  earnest  en- 
treaty, and  besides  she  was  won  by  compas- 
sion .for  his  evident  distress. 

"  You  may  come,  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  often 
as  you  like ;  whenever  Arthur  is  capable 
of  seeing  you,  you  shall  visit  his  sick- 
room." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  and  she  perceived 
the  tremble  of  deep  emotion  in  his  voice. 

He  came  the  next  morning,  and  she 
allowed  him  to  see  De  Vayne.  He  entered 
noiselessly,  and  gazed  for  a  moment  as  he 
stood  at  the  door  on  the  pale  wasted  face, 
looking  still  paler  in  contrast  with  the  long 
dark  hair  that  flowed  over  the  pillow.  He 
was  awake,  but  there  was  no  consciousness 
in  his  dark  dreamy  eyes. 

As  De  Vayne  murmured  to  himself  in 
low  sentences,  Kennedy  heard  repeatedly  the 
name  of  Violet,  and  once  of  Violet  Home. 
He  sat  still  as  death,  and  soon  gathered 
from  the  young  lord's  broken  words  his  love 
his  deep  love  for  Julian's  sister. 

And  when  Kennedy  first  recognised  this 
fact,  which  had  hitherto  been  quite  unknown 
to  him,  for  a  moment  a  flood  of  jealousy 
and  bitter  envy  filled  his  heart.  What  if 
Violet  should  give  up  her  troth  in  favour  of 
a  wealthier,  perhaps  worthier  lover  ?  What 
if  her  family  should  think  his  own  poor 
claims  no  barrier  to  the  hope  that  Violet 
should  one  day  wear  a  coronet?  The 
image  of  Julian  and  Violet  rose  up  in  his 
fancy,  and  with  one  more  pang  of  self- 
reproach,  he  grew  ashamed  of  his  unworthy 
suspicions. 

Yet  the  thought  that  De  Vayne,  too,  had 
fixed  his  affections  on  Violet  filled  him  with 
uneasiness  and  foreboding,  and  he  deter- 
mined, on  some  future  occasion,  to  save 
pain  to  all  parties  by  getting  Julian  to  break 
to  De  Vayne  the  secret  of  his  sister's  be- 
trothal. 

For  several  days  he  came  to  the  sick- 
room, and  a  woman  could  hardly  have  been 
more  thoughtful  and  tender  than  he  was  to 
his  friend.  It  was  on  about  the  fourth 
evening  that  De  Vayne  awoke  to  complete 
consciousness.  He  became  aware  that 
some  one  besides  his  mother  was  seated  in 
the  room,  and  without  asking  he  seemed 
slowly  to  recognise  that  it  was  Kennedy. 

"Is  that  Kennedy?"  he  asked  in  a  weak 
voice. 

"  It  is  I,"  said  Kennedy  ;  but  the  patient 
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did  not  answer,  and  seemed  restless  and 
uneasy  and  complained  of  cold. 

When  Kennedy  went,  De  Vayne  whis- 
pered to  his  mother,  "  Mother,  I  am  very 
weak  and  foolish,  but  it  troubles  me  some- 
how to  see  Kennedy  sitting  there  ;  it  shocks 
my  nerves,  and  fills  me  with  images  of 
something  dreadful  happening.  I  had 
rather  not  see  him,  mother,  till  I  am  well." 

"  Very  well,  Arthur.  Don't  talk  so  much, 
love  ;  I  alone  will  nurse  you.  Soon  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  return  to  Uther." 

"  And  leave  this  dreadful  place,"  he  said, 
"for  ever." 

"  Hush,  my  boy  ;  try  to  sleep  again." 

He  soon  slept,  and  then  Lady  De  Vayne 
wrote  to  Kennedy  a  short  note,  in  which 
she  explained  as  kindly  and  considerately 
as  she  could  that  Arthur  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  allow  of  any  more  visits  to  his 
sick-room. 

"  He  shuns  me,"  thought  Kennedy,  with 
a  sigh ;  and  packing  up  some  books  and 
clothes,  he  prepared  to  go  home. 

Of  course  he  was  to  spend  part  of  the 
vacation  at  Ildown.  Violet  wondered  that 
he  did  not  come  at  once ;  she  was  not 
exactly  jealous  of  him,  but  she  thought  that 
he  might  have  been  more  eager  for  her 
company  than  he  seemed  to  be,  and  she 
would  have  liked  it  better  had  he  come  earlier. 
Poor  Kennedy  !  his  very  self-denials  turned 
against  him  ;  for  the  sole  reason  why  he 
kept  away  from  Ildown  was,  that  he  feared 
to  disturb  the  freedom  of  Frank  and  Cyril 
by  the  presence  of  a  stranger  all  the  time  of 
their  holidays,  and  he  hesitated  to  intrude 
on  the  united  happiness  which  always  char- 
acterised the  Ildown  circle. 

Eva,  too,  was  invited,  and  the  brother 
and  sister  arrived  at  Ildown  by  a  late  train, 
and  drove  to  the  house.  What  a  glowing 
welcome  they  received  !  Julian  introduced 
them  to  Mrs.  Home,  and  Kennedy  kissed 
affectionately  the  hand  of  his  future  mother. 
Frank  and  Cyril  had  gone  to  bed,  but  Frank 
was  so  determined  to  see  Violet's  lover  that 
night  that  he  made  Julian  bring  him  into 
their  bedroom,  and  he  was  more  than  satis- 
fied with  the  first  glimpse. 

Of  the  meeting  between  Kennedy  and 
Violet  I  need  not  speak.  Suffice  it  that  as 
yet  they  were  happy  in  each  other's  love. 
In  her  presence  the  clouds  which  the  many 
sorrows  of  his  Camford  life  had  gathered  on 


his  brow  were  chased  away ;  and  who  that 
saw  them  would  not  have  said  he  was 
worthy  of  her,  as  she  of  him  ? 

While  poor  De  Vayne  languished  on  the 
bed  of  sickness  his  sufferings  were  almost 
the  only  shadow  which  chequered  the 
brightness  of  those  weeks  at  Ildown.  In 
the  morning  Julian  and  Kennedy  worked 
steadily ;  the  afternoon  and  evening  they 
devoted  to  amusement  and  social  life.  The 
Kennedys  soon  became  great  favourites 
among  the  Ildown  people,  and  went  out  to 
many  cheery  Christmas  parties  ;  but  they 
enjoyed  more  the  quiet  evenings  at  home 
when  they  all  sat  and  talked  after  dinner 
round  the  dining-room  fire ;  and  while  the 
two  boys  played  at  chess,  and  Violet  and 
Eva  worked  or  sketched,  Julian  and 
Kennedy  would  read  aloud  to  them  in  turns. 
How  often  those  evenings  recurred  to  all 
their  memories  in  future  days  ! 

Soon  after  the  Kennedys  had  come  Julian 
received  from  Camford  the  Christmas 
college-list.  He  had  again  won  a  first-class, 
but  Kennedy's  name,  much  to  his  vexation, 
appeared  only  in  the  third. 

"  How  is  it  that  Edward  is  only  in  the 
third  class?"  asked  Violet  of  Julian— for, 
of  course,  she  had  seen  the  list.  "  He  is 
very  clever — is  he  not  ?  " 

"  Very  ;  one  of  the  cleverest  fellows  in  St. 
Werner's." 

"Then  is  he  idle?" 

"  I'm  afraid  so,  Vi. ;  you  must  get  him  to 
work  more." 

So  when  he  was  seated  by  her  on  the  sofa 
in  her  little  boudoir,  she  said,  "You  must 
work  more,  Edward,  at  Camford,  to  please 
me." 

"Ah,  do  not  talk  to  me  of  Camford," 
he  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "  Let  me  enjoy 
unbroken  happiness  for  a  time,  and  leave 
the  bitter  future  to  itself." 

"  Bitter,  Edward  !  but  why  bitter  ?  Julian 
always  seems  to  be  so  happy  at  Camford." 

"Yes,  Julian  is,  and  so  are  all  who 
deserve  to  be." 

"  Then  you  must  be  happy  too,  Edward." 

His  only  answer  was  a  sigh.  "  Ah,  Violet, 
pray  talk  to  me  of  anything  but  Camford." 

The  visit  came  to  an  end,  as  all  things, 
whether  happy  or  unhappy,  must ;  and 
Julian  rejoiced  that  confidence  seemed 
restored  between  him  and  Kennedy  once 
more.  Of  course  he  told  Violet  none  of 
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the  follies  which  had  cost  poor  Kennedy 
the  loss  both  of  popularity  and  self-respect. 
Soon  afterwards  Lord  De  Vayne  was 
brought  back  to  Uther  Hall,  and  Violet  and 
Julian  were  invited,  with  their  mother,  to 
stay  there  till  the  Camford  term  commenced. 
The  boys  had  returned  to  school,  so  that 
they  all  acceded  to  Lady  De  Vayne's  earnest 
request  that  they  would  come. 

It  was  astonishing  how  rapidly  the  young 
viscount  recovered  when  once  Violet  had 
come  to  Uther  Hall.  Her  presence  seemed 
to  fill  him  with  fresh  life,  and  he  soon  began 
to  get  downstairs,  and  even  to  venture  on 
a  short  walk  in  the  park.  His  constitution 
had  suffered  a  serious  and  permanent  injury, 
but  he  was  pronounced  convalescent  before 
the  Homes  finished  their  visit. 

The  last  evening  before  their  departure 
he  was  seated  with  Violet  on  a  rustic  seat 
on  the  terrace,  looking  at  the  sun  as  it  set 
behind  the  distant  elms  of  the  park,  and  at 
the  deer  as  they  grazed  in  lovely  groups  on 
the  rich  undulating  slopes  that  swept  down 
from  the  slight  eminence  on  which  his 
house  was  built.  He  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  to  speak  his  love. 

"  Violet,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  earnestly 
at  her,  and  took  her  hand,  "you  have, 
doubtless,  seen  that  I  love  you.  Can  you 
ever  return  my  love  ?  I  am  ready  to  live 
and  die  for  you,  and  to  give  you  my  whole 
affection."  His  voice  was  still  low  and 
weak  through  illness,  and  he  could  hardly 
speak  the  sentences  which  were  to  win  for 
him  a  decision  of  his  fate. 

Violet  was  taken  by  surprise ;  she  had 
known  Lord  De  Vayne  so  long  and  so 
intimately,  and  their  stations  were  so  differ- 
ent, that  the  thought  of  his  loving  her  had 
never  entered  her  head.  She  regarded  him 
familiarly  as  her  brother's  friend. 

"Dear  De  Vayne,"  she  said,  "I  shall 
always  love  you  as  a  friend,  as  a  brother. 
But  did  you  not  know  that  I  have  been  for 
some  months  engaged  ? " 

"  Engaged  ! "  he  said,  turning  very  pale. 

"I  am  betrothed,"  she  answered,  "to 
Ed  ward  Kennedy.  Nay,  Arthur,  dear  Arthur," 
she  continued,  as  he  nearly  fainted  at  her 
feet,  "you  must  not  suffer  this  disappoint- 
ment to  overcome  you.  Love  me  still  as  a 
sister ;  regard  me  as  though  I  were  married 
already,  and  let  us  enjoy  a  happy  friendship 
for  many  years," 


He  was  too  weak  to  bear  up,  too  weak  to 
talk  ;  only  the  tears  coursed  each  other  fast 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  murmured,  "  O  forgive 
me,  forgive  me,  Violet." 

"  Forgive  you,"  she  said  kindly ;  "  nay, 
you  honour  me  too  much.  Marry  one  of 
your  own  high  rank,  and  not  the  orphan  of 
a  poor  clergyman.  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
yield  to  this  sorrow,  and  suffer  it  to  make 
you  ill.  Bear  up,  Arthur,  for  your  mother's 
sake — for  my  sake  ;  and  let  us  be  as  if  these 
words  had  never  passed  between  us." 

She  lent  him  her  arm  as  he  walked  faintly 
to  his  room,  and  as  he  turned  round  and 
stooped  to  kiss  her  hand,  she  felt  it  wet  with 
many  tears. 

They  went  home  next  day,  and  soon  after 
received  a  note  from  Lady  De  Vayne,  in- 
forming them  that  Arthur  was  worse,  and 
that  they  intended  removing  for  some  time 
to  a  seat  of  his  in  Scotland ;  after  which 
they  meant  to  travel  on  the  Continent  for 
another  year,  if  his  health  permitted  it. 
"But,"  she  said/ "I  fear  he  has  had  a 
relapse,  and  his  state  is  very  precarious. 
Dear  friends,  think  of  us  sometimes,  and  let 
us  hope  to  meet  again  in  happier  days." 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

MEMORY  THE  BOOK  OF  GOD. 

"  At  Trompyngtoun,  nat  fer  fra  Cantebrigge, 
Ther  goth  a  brook,  and  over  that  a  brigge, 
Upon  the  whiche  brook  then  slant  a  melle  ; 
And  this  is  verray  sothe  that  I  you  telle." 

CHAUCER.     The  Reeve's  Tale. 

THERE  is  little  which  admits  of  external 
record  in  Julian's  life  at  this  period  of  his 
university  career.  It  was  the  usual  un- 
eventful, quiet  life  of  a  studious  Camford 
undergraduate.  Happy  it  was  beyond  any 
other  time,  except  perhaps  a  few  vernal  days 
of  boyhood,  but  it  was  unmarked  by  any 
incidents.  He  read,  and  rowed,  and  went 
to  lectures,  and  worked  at  classics,  mathe- 
matics, and  philosophy,  and  dropped  in 
sometimes  to  a  debate  or  a  private-business 
squabble  at  the  Union,  and  played  racquets, 
fives,  and  football,  and  talked  eagerly  in 
hall  and  men's  rooms  over  the  exciting 
topics  of  the  day,  and  occasionally  went  to 
wine  or  to  breakfast  with  a  don,  and  (absorbed 
in  some  grand  old  poet  or  historian)  lingered 
by  his  lamp  over  the  lettered  page  from 
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chapel-time  till  the  grey  dawn,  when  he 
would  retire  to  pure  and  refreshful  sleep, 
humming  a  tune  out  of  very  cheerfulness. 

Happy  days,  happy  friendships,  happy 
study,  happy  recreation,  happy  exemption 
from  the  cares  of  life  !  The  bright  visions 
of  a  scholar,  the  bright  hilarity  of  a  youth, 
the  bright  acquaintanceship  with  many 
united  by  a  brotherly  bond  within  those 
grey  walls,  were  so  many  mingled  influ- 
ences that  ran  together  "like  warp  and 
woof*  in  the  web  of  a  singularly  enviable 
life.  And  every  day  he  felt  that  he  was 
knowing  more,  and  acquiring  a  strength 
and  power  which  should  fit  him  hereafter 
for  the  more  toilsome  business  and  sterner 
struggles  of  common  life.  Well  may  old 
Cowley  exclaim — 

"  O  pulcrae  sine  luxu  cedes,  vitoeque  decorae  . 
Splendida  paupertas  ingenuusque  pudor  1  " 

All  the  reading  men  of  his  year  were  now 
anxiously  occupied  in  working  for  the  St. 
Werner's  scholarships.  They  were  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  place.  In  value  they 
were  not  much  more  than  ^50  a  year,  but 
as  the  scholars  had  an  honourable  distinc- 
tive seat  both  in  hall  and  chapel,  and  as 
from  their  ranks  alone  the  Fellows  were 
selected,  all  the  most  intelligent  and  earnest 
men  used  their  best  efforts  to  obtain  them 
on  the  earliest  possible  occasion.  At  the 
scholars'  tables  were  generally  to  be  found 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  alumni 
of  St.  Werner's. 

Julian  still  moved  chiefly  among  his  old 
friends,  although  he  had  a  large  acquaint- 
ance, and  by  no  means  confined  himself  to 
the  society  of  particular  classes.  But  De 
Vayne's  illness  made  a  sad  gap  in  the  circle 
of  his  most  intimate  associates,  and  he  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  to  attempt  a 
correspondence.  Among  the  dons,  Julian 
began  to  like  Mr.  Admer  more  and  more, 
and  found  that  his  cynicism  of  manner  was 
but  the  result  of  disappointed  ambition  and 
unsteady  aims,  while  his  heart  was  sound 
and  right. 

Kennedy,  as  well  as  Julian,  had  always 
hoped  to  gain  a  scholarship  at  his  first  trial, 
but  now,  with  only  one  term  left  him  to 
read  in,  his  chance  seemed  to  fade  away  to 
nothing.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  returned 
with  the  strongest  possible  intention  of 
working,  and  of  abandoning  at  once  and 


for  ever  all  objectionable  acquaintances  and 
all  dangerous  ways.  Hourly  the  sweet  face 
of  Violet  looked  in  upon  his  silent  thoughts, 
and  filled  him  with  shame  as  he  thought  of 
lost  opportunities  and  wasted  hours. 

"  Kennedy,"  said  Mr.  Admer,  "  how  can 
you  be  so  intolerably  idle  ?  I  saw  some  of 
your  Christmas  papers,  and  they  were 
wholly  unworthy  of  your  abilities." 

"  I  know  it  well.  But  what  could  you 
expect  ?  The  Pindar  I  had  read  once  over 
with  a  crib  ;  the  morality  I  had  not  looked 
at ;  the  mathematics  I  did  not  touch." 

"But  what  excuse  have  you?  I  really 
feel  quite  angry  with  you.  You  are  wholly 
throwing  away  everything.  What  have  you 
to  show  for  your  time  and  money?  Only 
think,  my  dear  fellow,  that  an  opportunity 
like  this  comes  only  once  in  life,  and  soon 
your  college  days  will  be  over  with  nothing 
to  remember." 

"  True,  too  true." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  that  you  see  and  own 
it.  I  began  to  fear  that  you  were  one  of 
that  contemptible  would-be  fine  gentleman 
class  that  affects,  forsooth,  to  despise  work 
as  a  thing  unworthy  of  their  eminence." 

"No,  Mr.  Admer,"  said  Kennedy,  "my 
idleness  springs  from  very  different  causes." 

"  And  then  these  Brogtens  and  people, 
whom  you  are  so  often  seen  with ;  which 
of  them  do  you  think  understands  you,  or 
can  teach  you  anything  worth  knowing? 
and  which  of  them  do  you  think  you  will 
ever  care  to  look  back  to  as  acquaintances 
in  after-days?" 

"Not  one  of  them.  I  hate  the  whole 
set." 

"And  then,  my  dear  Kennedy — for  I 
speak  to  you  out  of  real  goodwill — I  would 
say  it  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  but  you 
must  know  that  your  name  has  suffered 
from  the  company  you  frequent." 

"  Can  I  not  see  it  to  be  so  ? "  he  answered 
moodily  ;  "  no  need  to  tell  me  that,  when  I 
read  it  in  the  faces  of  nearly  every  man  I 
see.  The  men  have  not  yet  forgiven  me 
De  Vayne's  absence,  though  really  and 
truly  that  sin  does  not  lie  at  my  door.  Ex- 
cept Home  and  Lillyston  there  is  hardly  a 
man  I  respect  who  does  not  look  at  me 
with  averted  eyes.  Of  course  Grayson  and 
the  dons  detest  me  to  a  man  ;  but  I  don't 
care  for  them." 

"Then,  you  mysterious  fellow,  seeing  all 
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this  so  clearly,  why  do  you  suffer  it  to  be 
so?" 

Kennedy  only  shook  his  head;  already 
there  had  begun  to  creep  over  him  a  feeling 
of  despair;  already  it  seemed  to  him  as 
though  the  gate  of  heaven  were  a  lion- 
haunted  portal  guarded  by  a  fiery  sword. 

For  he  had  soon  found  that  his  intense 
resolutions  to  do  right  met  with  formid- 
able checks.  There  are  two  stern  facts- 
facts  which  it  does  us  all  good  to  remember 
— which  generally  lie  in  the  path  of  repent- 
ance, and  look  like  crouching  lions  to  the 
remorseful  soul.  First,  the  fact  that  we 
become  so  entangled  by  habit  and  circum- 
stance, so  enslaved  by  association  and 
custom,  that  the  very  atmosphere  around 
us  seems  to  have  become  impregnated  with 
a  poison  which  we  cannot  cease  to  breathe  ; 
secondly,  the  fact  that  "m  the  physical 
world  there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins"  ;  to 
abandon  our  evil  courses  is  not  to  escape 
the  punishment  of  them,  and  although  we 
may  have  relinquished  them  wholly  in  the 
present,  we  cannot  escape  the  consequences 
of  the  past.  Remission  of  sins  is  not  the 
remission  of  their  results.  The  very  mon- 
sters we  dread,  and  the  dread  of  which 
terrifies  us  into  the  consideration  of  our 
ways,  glare  upon  us  out  of  the  future  dark- 
ness, as  large,  as  terrible,  as  irresistible, 
whether  we  approach  them  on  the  road  to 
ruin,  or  whether  we  seem  to  fly  from  them 
through  the  hardly  attained  and  narrow 
wicket  of  genuine  repentance. 

Both  these  difficulties  acted  with  their 
full  force  on  the  mind  of  Kennedy.  His 
error  was  its  own  punishment,  and  its 
heaviest  punishment.  The  hours  he  had  lost 
were  lost  so  utterly,  that  he  could  never 
hope  to  recover  them ;  the  undesirable 
acquaintances  he  had  formed  were  so  far 
ripe  as  to  render  it  no  light  task  to  abandon 
them  ;  and  above  all,  the  fleck  on  his 
character,  the  connection  of  his  name  with 
the  outrage  on  De  Vayne,  had  injured  his 
reputation  in  a  manner  which  he  never 
hoped,  by  future  endeavours,  to  obviate  or 
remove. 

For  instance,  there  was  at  once  an  objec- 
tion to  his  dropping  the  society  of  the  set 
to  which  Bruce  and  Brogten  had  introduced 
him.  He  owed  them  money  which  at 
present  he  could  not  pay  ;  his  undischarged 
"debts  of  honour"  hung  like  a  millstone 
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round  his  neck.  To  pay  these  seemed  a 
necessary  preliminary  even  to  the  possibility 
of  commencing  a  new  career. 

But  how  to  get  the  money.  Ah  me  !  new 
temptations  seemed  springing  up  around 
like  the  crop  of  armed  men  from  the  furrows 
sown  with  the  dragon's  teeth. 

There  was  but  one  way  which  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind  by  which  he  would  be  able 
at  once  to  deliver  himself  in  part  by  meeting 
the  most  exigent  demands.  Let  me  hurry 
over  the  struggle  which  it  cost  him,  but 
finally  he  adopted  it.  It  was  this. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  most  liberal  in  allow- 
ing his  son  everything  which  could  possibly 
further  his  university  studies,  and  the  most 
important  item  in  his  quarterly  expenses  was 
the  charge  for  private  tuition.  This  sum 
was  always  paid  by  Kennedy  himself,  and  it 
amounted  at  least  to  seven  pounds  a  term. 
Now,  what  if  he  should  not  only  ask  his 
father  to  allow  him  this  term  a  classical  and 
a  mathematical  tutor,  but  also  request  per- 
mission to  read  double  with  them  both  ;  z.£., 
to  go  for  an  hour  every  day  instead  of  every 
other  day  ?  This  would  at  once  procure  him 
from  his  father  the  sum  of  twenty-eight 
pounds,  and  by  means  of  this  he  could, 
with  great  economy,  clear  off  all  the  most 
pressing  of  those  pecuniary  obligations  which 
bound  him  to  company  which  he  longed 
to  shun,  and  exposed  him  to  dangers 
which  he  had  learnt  to  fear.  Of  course  he 
would  be  obliged  to  forego  all  assistance 
from  private  tutors,  and  simply  to  appro- 
priate the  money,  without  his  father's  know- 
ledge, to  other  ends.  In  a  high  point  of 
view  it  was  mere  embezzlement ;  it  was  little 
better  than  a  form  of  swindling.  But  in 
this  gross  and  repulsive  shape  it  never  sug- 
gested itself  to  poor  Kennedy's  imagination. 
Somehow  one's  own  sins  never  look  so  bad 
in  our  eyes  as  the  same  sins  when  committed 
by  another.  He  argued  that  he  would  really 
be  applying  the  money  as  his  father  inten- 
ded,— viz.,  to  such  purposes  as  should  most 
advance  the  objects  of  his  university  career. 
He  was  committing  a  sin  to  save  himself 
from  temptation. 

The  near  approach  of  the  scholarship 
examination,  and  Kennedy's  failure  at 
Christmas,  made  his  father  all  the  more 
ready  to  give  him  every  possible  advantage 
that  money  could  procure.  Ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  to  "  read  double  "  with  a  tutor  was 
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almost  a  thing  unprecedented  at  Camford, 
and  that  to  do  so,  both  in  classics  and 
mathematics,  was  a  thing  wholly  unknown, 
and  indeed  practically  impossible,  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  only  delighted  at  Edward's 
letter,  as  conveying  a  proof  of  his  extreme 
and  laudable  eagerness  to  recover  lost 
ground  and  do  his  best.  He  very  readily 
wrote  the  cheque  for  the  sum  required,  and 
praised  his  son  liberally  for  these  indications 
of  effort.  How  those  praises  cut  Kennedy 
to  the  heart ! 

But  he  at  once  spent  the  money  in  the 
way  which  he  had  devised,  and  added 
thereby  a  new  load  of  mental  bitterness 
to  the  heavy  weight  which  already  oppressed 
him.  The  sum  thus  appropriated  greatly 
lightened,  although  it  did  not  remove,  the 
pecuniary  obligations  which  he  had  con- 
tracted at  cards  or  in  other  ways  to  his  set 
of  "  fast "  companions ;  but  it  was  at  the 
cost  of  his  peace  of  mind. 

Externally  he  profited  by  the  transaction. 
He  was  enabled  in  great  measure,  without 
the  charge  of  meanness,  to  drop  the  most 
undesirable  of  his  acquaintances,  and  awak- 
ing eagerly  to  the  hope  of  at  once  redeeming 
his  reputation  and  lessening  his  difficulties 
by  gaining  a  scholarship,  he  began,  for  the 
first  time  since  he  had  entered  St.  Werner's, 
to  work  steadily  with  all  his  might. 

He  seemed  to  be  living  two  lives  in  one, 
and  often  asked  himself  whether  there  was 
;n  his  character  some  deeply-rooted  hypo- 
crisy. With  Julian,  and  Owen,  and  the 
men  who  resembled  them,  he  could  talk 
nobly  of  all  that  was  honourable,  and  he 
powerfully  upheld  a  chivalrous  ideal  of  duty 
and  virtue.  And  as  his  face  lighted  up,  and 
the  thoughts  flowed  in  the  full  stream  of 
eloquent  language  in  reprobation  of  some 
mean  act,  or  in  glowing  eulogium  of  some 
recorded  heroism  for  the  performance  of 
what  was  right,  who  would  have  fancied, 
who  would  have  believed  that  Kennedy's 
own  life  had  failed  so  egregiously  in  the 
commonest  requirements  of  steadfastness 
and  honesty  ? 

None  rejoiced  more  in  the  outward 
change  of  life  than  Julian  Home ;  for 
Violet's  sake  now,  as  well  as  for  Kennedy's, 
he  felt  a  keen  and  brotherly  interest  in  the 
progress  and  estimation  of  his  friend.  Once 
more  they  were  to  be  found  together  as  often 
as  they  had  been  in  their  freshman's  year, 
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and  it  was  Julian's  countenance  and  affec- 
tion that  tended  more  than  anything  else  to 
repair  Kennedy's  damaged  popularity,  and 
remove  the  tarnish  attaching  to  his  name. 

One  evening  they  were  taking  the  usual 
two-hours'  constitutional — which  is  often 
the  poor  substitute  for  exercise  in  the 
case  of  reading  men — and  discussing  to- 
gether the  chances  of  the  coming  scholar- 
ship examination,  when  they  found  them- 
selves near  a  place  called  G ewer's  Mill,  and 
heard  a  sudden  cry  for  help.  Pressing 
forwards  they  saw  a  boat  floating  upside 
down,  and  whirling  about  tumultuously  in 
the  racing  and  rain-swollen  eddies  of  the 
mill-dam.  A  floating  straw  hat  was  already 
being  sucked  in  by  the  gurgling  rush  of 
water  that  roared  under  the  mighty  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel,  and  for  a  moment  they 
saw  nothing  more.  But  as  they  ran  up,  a 
black  spot  emerged  from  the  stream,  only  a 
few  yards  from  the  mill,  and  they  saw  a  man, 
evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion, 
struggling  feebly  in  the  white  and  boiling 
waves. 

The  position  was  agonising.  The  man's 
utmost  efforts  only  served  to  keep  him  sta- 
tionary, and  it  was  clear,  from  the  frantic 
violence  of  his  exertion,  that  he  could  not 
last  an  instant  longer.  Indeed,  as  they 
reached  the  bank,  he  began  to  sink  and 
disappear — disappear,  as  it  seemed,  to  the 
certainty  of  a  most  horrid  death. 

In  one  instant — without  considering  the 
danger  and  apparent  hopelessness  of  the 
attempt,  without  looking  at  the  wild  force  of 
the  water,  and  the  grinding  roll  of  the  big 
wheel,  without  even  waiting  to  fling  off  their 
coats  —  Julian  and  Kennedy,  actuated  by 
the  strong  instinct  to  save  a  fellow-creature's 
life,  had  both  plunged  into  the  mill-dam, 
and  at  the  same  moment  struck  out  for  the 
sinking  figure.  It  was  not  till  then  that 
they  felt  their  terrific  danger  ;  in  the  swirl 
of  those  spumy  and  hissing  waves  it  was  all 
but  impossible  for  them  to  make  head 
against  the  current,  and  they  felt  it  carry 
them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  black,  drip- 
ping mass,  one  blow  of  which  would  stun 
them,  and  one  revolution  of  it  mangle  them 
with  horrible  mutilation.  They  reached  the 
drowning  wretch,  and  each  seizing  him  by 
the  arm,  shouted  for  assistance,  and  buffeted 
gallantly  with  the  headstrong  stream.  The 
senseless  burden  which  they  supported 
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clogged  their  efforts,  and  as  they  felt  them- 
selves gradually  swept  nearer,  nearer,  nearer 
to  destruction,  the  passionate  desire  of  self- 
preservation  woke  in  both  of  them  in  all  its 
wild  agony  ; — yet  they  would  not  attempt  to 
preserve  themselves  by  letting  go  the  man 
to  save  whose  life  they  had  so  terribly  en- 
dangered their  own. 

Meanwhile  their  repeated  shouts  and 
those  of  the  swimmer,  which  had  first  at- 
tracted their  own  attention,  had  aroused  the 
miller,  who  instantly,  on  hearing  them,  ran 
down  with  a  rope  to  the  water's  side.  He 
threw  it  skilfully  ;  with  a  wild  clutch  Ken- 
nedy caught  it,  and  in  another  moment,  as 
from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  when  they  were 
almost  touching  the  fatal  wheel,  they  were 
drawn  to  shore,  still  carrying,  or  rather 
dragging,  with  them  their  insensible  com- 
panion. 

After  a  word  of  hurried  thanks  to  the 
miller  for  saving  their  lives,  they  began  to 
turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  half- 
drowned  man,  and  to  apply  the  well-known 
remedies  for  restoring  extinct  animation. 

"Good  heavens,"  said  Julian,  "it  is 
Brogten  ! " 

"  Brogten  ! "  said  Kennedy  ;  he  looked  on 
the  face,  and  whispered  half-aloud,  "thank 
God ! " 

They  carried  him  into  the  mill,  put  him 
between  the  blankets  in  a  warm  bed,  chafed 
his  numb  limbs,  and  sent  off  for  the  nearest 
doctor.  Very  soon  he  began  to  revive,  and 
recovered  his  consciousness  ;  immediately 
this  was  the  case  Julian  and  Kennedy  ran 
home  as  quickly  as  they  could  to  change  their 
wet  clothes. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  ordered  Brogten 
to  lie  in  bed  till  after  mid-day,  and  then  al- 
lowed him,  now  thoroughly  well  and  rested, 
to  walk  home  to  St.  Werner's.  He  had  not 
yet  learnt  the  names  of  his  deliverers. 

He  reached  the  college  in  the  evening,  and 
after  changing  his  boating  dress,  his  first 
care  was  to  try  and  learn  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  life.  Almost  the  first 
man  he  met  told  him  that  the  men  who  had 
risked  their  safety  for  his  were  Home  and 
Kennedy. 

Home  and  Kennedy !  Home,  to  whom 
he  had  caused  the  bitterest  disappointment 
and  done  the  most  malicious  injury  which 
had  ever  happened  to  him  in  his  life  ;  Ken- 
nedy, whom  he  had  tried  but  too  successfully 


to  corrupt  and  ruin,  tempt  from  duty,  and 
push  from  his  good  name  ! 

Deeply,  very  deeply,  was  Brogten  humili- 
ated ;  he  felt  that  his  enemies  had  indeed 
heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head. 

He  determined,  as  his  first  duty,  to  go  and 
thank  them  both — Kennedy  first,  as  the  one 
against  whom  he  had  most  wilfully  sinned. 

He  found  Kennedy  sitting  down  to  tea, 
and  Julian,  Owen,  and  Suton  were  with  him. 

"  Kennedy,"  he  said,  "  I  have  come  to 
thank  you  and  Home  for  a  very  gallant 
deed ;  I  need  not  say  how  much  I  feel  in- 
debted to  you  for  the  risk  you  ran  in  saving 
my  life." 

Genuine  tears  rushed  into  his  dark  eyes 
as  he  spoke,  and  cordially  grasped  the  hands 
which,  without  a  word,  they  proffered.  Com- 
munity of  danger,  consciousness  of  obli- 
gation, blotted  out  all  evil  memories  ;  and  to 
have  stood  side  by  side  together  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  precipice  of  death  was  a  bond  of 
union  which  could  not  be  ignored  or  set 
aside.  That  night,  in  spite  of  bygones,  the 
feeling  of  those  three  young  men  for  each 
other  was  of  the  kindliest  cast. 

"Won't  you  stay  to  tea,  Brogten?"  said 
Kennedy. 

He  looked  round,  as  though  uncertain 
whether  the  others  would  like  his  company, 
but  as  they  all  seconded  Kennedy's  request, 
he  gladly  stayed.  It  was  the  first  evening 
that  he  had  regularly  spent  in  the  society  of 
reading  men  ,and  he  was  both  delighted  and 
surprised  at  the  rare  pleasure  he  received 
from  the  vigour  and  liveliness  of  their  conver- 
sation. These  were  the  men  whom  he  had 
despised  as  slow,  yet  what  a  constrast  be- 
tween their  way  of  talking  and  the  inanities 
of  Fitzurse  or  the  shallow  flippancy  of  Bruce. 
As  he  sat  there  and  listened,  his  very  face 
became  softer  in  its  lines  from  the  expression 
of  a  real  and  intelligent  interest,  and  they 
all  thought  that  he  was  a  better  fellow  on 
closer  acquaintance  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  suppose.  Ah,  me  !  how  often 
one  remains  unaware  of  the  good  side  of 
those  whom  we  dislike. 

Oh  those  Camford  conversations — how 
impetuous,  how  interesting,  how  thoroughly 
hearty  and  unconventional  they  were  !  How 
utterly  presumption  and  ignorance  were 
scouted  in  them,  and  how  completely  they 
were  free  from  the  least  shadow  of  insincerity 
or  ennui.  If  I  could  but  transfer  to  my  page 
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a  true  and  vivid  picture  of  one  such  evening 
spent  in  the  society  of  St.  Werner's  friends 
—if  I  could  write  down  but  one  such  con- 
versation, and  at  all  express  its  vivacity,  its 
quick  flashes  of  thought  and  logic,  its  real 
desire  for  truth  and  knowledge,  its  friendly 
fearlessness,  its  felicitous  illustrations,  its 
unpremeditated  wit,  such  a  record,  taken 
fresh  from  the  life,  would  be  worth  all  that  I 
shall  ever  write.  But  youth  flies,  and  as  she 
flies  all  the  bright  colours  fade  from  the 
wings  of  thought,  and  the  bloom  vanishes 
from  the  earnest  eloquence  of  speech. 

Yet,  as  I  write,  let  me  call  to  mind,  if  but 
for  a  moment,  the  remembrance  of  those 
happy  evenings,  when  we  would  meet  to 
read  Shakspeare  or  the  poets  in  each  other's 
rooms,  and  pleasant  sympathies  and  pleas- 
ant differences  of  opinion,  freely  discussed, 
called  into  genial  life,  friendships  which  we 
once  hoped  and  believed  would  never  have 
grown  cold.  The  belief  has  proved  to  be 
mistaken,  the  hope  delusive,  and  the  evan- 
escence of  youthful  friendships,  amid  the 
hardness  and  malice  of  the  world,  is  not 
the  least  bitter  of  life's  experiences.  But 
though  the  reality  has  ceased,  who  shall  for- 
bid to  any  one  the  enjoyment  of  remem- 
brance ?  Let  the  image  of  that  bright  social 
circle,  picturesquely  scattered  in  arm-chairs 
round  the  winter  fire,  rise  up  before  my 
fancy  once  more,  and  let  me  recall  what  can 
never  be  again.  Of  the  honoured  and  well- 
loved  few  who  one  night  recorded  their 
names  and  thoughts  in  one  precious  little 
book  two  are  dead,  though  it  is  but  five 

years  back  ;  C.  E.  B is  dead  ;  and  R. 

H.  P is  dead  ;  C.  E.  B ,  the  chival- 
rous and  gallant-hearted,  the  champion  of 
the  past,  the  "  Tory  whom  Liberals  loved  "  ; 

and  R.  H.  P ,  the  honest  and  noble,  the 

eloquent  speaker,  and  the  brave  actor, 
and  the  fearless  thinker — he,  too,  is  dead, 
nobly  volunteering  in  works  of  danger  and 
difficulty  during  the  Indian  mutiny ;  but 
others  are  living  yet,  and  to  them  I  con- 
secrate this  page  ;  they  will  forgive  the 
digression,  and  for  their  sakes  I  will  venture 
to  let  it  pass.  We  are  scattered  now,  and 
our  friendship  is  a  silent  one  ;  but  yet  I 
know  that  to  them,  at  least,  changed  or 
unchanged,  my  words  will  recall  the  fading 
memory  of  glorious  days. 

The  conversation  (but  do  not  suppose 
that  I  shall  attempt,  after  what  I  have  said, 


to  reproduce  it)  happened  to  turn  that 
evening  on  the  phenomena  of  memory.  It 
started  thus  :— They  had  been  discussing 
some  subject  of  the  day,  when  Owen  ob- 
served to  Julian — 

"  Why,  how  grave  you  look,  Julian." 

"  Do  I  ?  I  was  thinking  of  something 
odd.  While  you  were  talking — without  the 
faintest  apparent  reason  that  I  can  discover 
(and  I  was  trying  to  hit  upon  one  when  you 
spoke) — a  fact  started  up  in  my  mind  which 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  yet  which  forced  itself  quite 
strongly  and  obtrusively  on  my  notice." 

"Just  as  one  catches  sight  suddenly  of 
some  stray  bit  of  seaweed  floating  in  a  great 
world  of  waters,  which  seems  to  have  no 
business  there,"  said  Kennedy. 

"Yes.  But  there  must  have  been  some 
reason  for  my  thinking  of  it  just  then." 

"  The  law  of  association,  depend  upon  it," 
said  Owen,  "even  if  the  connecting-links 
were  so  subtle  and  swiftly  moved  that  you 
failed  to  detect  their  presence." 

"  Are  you  of  the  Materialist  school,  Owen, 
about  memory?"  said  Julian  ;  "*>.,  do  you 
go  with  Hobbes  and  Condillac,  and  make  it  a 
decaying  sense  or  a  transformed  sensation?" 

"  Not  a  bit ;  I  believe  it  to  be  a  spiritual 
faculty,  entirely  independent  of  mere  phy- 
sical organisation." 

"Wo-ho!"  said  Kennedy;  "the  physiol- 
ogists will  join  issue  with  you  there.  How, 
for  instance,  do  you  account  for  such  stories 
as  that  of  the  groom,  who,  getting  a  kick 
on  a  particular  part  of  the  head  from  a 
vicious  horse,  suffered  no  harm  except  in 
forgetting  everything  which  had  happened 
up  to  that  time  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  a  bit  conclusive.  I  don't  say 
that  the  conscious  exercise  of  memory 
mayn't  be  temporarily  dependent  on  organ- 
isation, but  I  do  believe  that  every  fact 
ever  imprinted  on  the  memory,  however 
long  it  may  be  latent,  is  of  Jts  very  nature 
imperishable." 

"  Yes,"  said  Suton.  "  Memory  is  the 
book  of  God.  Did  you  see  that  story  of 
the  shipwreck  the  other  day?  One  of  the 
survivors,  while  floating  alone  on  the  dark 
midnight  sea,  suddenly  heard  a  voice  saying 
to  him  distinctly  'Johnny,  did  you  eat 
sister's  grapes  ? '  It  was  the  revived  memory 
of  a  long-forgotten  childish  theft.  What 
have  the  Materialists  to  say  to  that?" 
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"What  a  profound  touch  that  was  of 
Themistocles,"  said  Kennedy,  "  who  rejected 
the  offer  of  a  Memoria  Technica,  with  the 
aspiration  that  some  one  could  teach  him  to 
forget.  Lethe  is  the  grandest  of  rivers  after 
all." 

"  I  can  illustrate  what  you  are  saying," 
said  Brogten,  "and  I  believe  it  to  be  true 
that  nothing  can  be  utterly  forgotten. 
Yesterday  when  you  saw  me  I  had  sunk 
twice,  and  when  you  rescued  me  I  was 
insensible.  Strange  things  happened  to  my 
memory  then ! " 

"  Tell  us,"  said  all  of  them  eagerly. 

"Well.  I  believe  it's  an  old  story,  but 
I'll  tell  you.  When  the  first  agony  of  fear, 
and  the  sort  of  gulp  of  asphyxia  was  over,  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  sinking  into  a  pleasant  sleep, 
surrounded  by  the  light  of  green  fields " 

"  Because  the  veins  of  the  eye  were  blood- 
shot, and  green  is  the  complementary 
colour,"  interpolated  Kennedy,  whereat 
Owen  gave  a  little  incredulous  guffaw ;  and 
Brogten  continued — 

"Well,  then  it  was  that  all  my  past  life 
flashed  before  me,  from  the  least  forgotten 
venial  fault  of  infancy  to  the  worst  passion 
of  youth,— only  they  came  to  me  clear  and 
vivid,  in  retrograde  order.  The  lies  I  told 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,  the  wicked  words  I 
spoke,  the  cruel  things  I  did,  the  first  taint 
that  polluted  my  mind,  the  faces  of  school- 
fellows whom  I  had  irreparably  injured,  the 
stolen  waters  of  manhood — all  were  dashed 
into  my  remorseful  recollection;  they 
started  up  like  buried,  menacing  ghosts, 
without,  or  even  against  my  will.  I  felt 
convinced  that  they  were  indestructible? 

"  That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood  1 " 

thought  the  auditors,  for  it  was  quite  a  new 
thing  to  hear  Brogten  talk  like  this,  and  in 
such  a  solemn,  manly,  sober  voice. 

"Fancy,"  said  Kennedy,  sighing,  "an 
everlasting  memory  !  " 

The  others  went  away,  but  Brogten  still 
lingered  in  Kennedy's  rooms,  and,  rising, 
took  him  by  the  hand.  They  both  remem- 
bered another  scene  in  these  rooms,  when 
they  two  were  together,— the  torturer  and 
the  tortured ;  but  it  was  different  now. 

"The  worst  thing  that  haunted  me, 
Kennedy,  when  you  were  saving  my  life, 
was  the  thought  of  my  wickedness  to  you. 
I  fear  it  can  never  be  repaired  j  yet,  believe 


me,  that  from  this  day  forth  I  have  vowed 
before  God  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  my 
whole  effort  will  be  to  do  all  for  you  that 
ever  may  be  in  my  power  1  Do  you  forgive 
me?" 

"  As  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,"  he  replied. 

Yet  it  was  part  of  Brogten's  punishment 
in  after-days  to  remember  that  his  hand 
had  set  the  stone  moving  on  the  steep  hill- 
side, which  afterwards  he  had  no  power  to 
stay.  It  would  not  come  back  to  him  for  a 
wish,  but  leapt,  and  rushed  and  bounded 
forward,  splintering  and  splintered  by  the 

obstacles  in  its  course,  till  at  last > 

Could  it  be  saved  from  being  dashed  to 
shivers  among  the  smooth  rocks  of  the 
valley  and  the  brook? 

CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH. 

HAZLET. 

"  And  ride  on  his  breast,  and  trouble  his  rest 
In  the  shape  of  his  deadliest  sin." 

AXON. 

BEFORE  the  scholarship,  came  the  Little- 
go,  so  called  in  the  language  of  men,  but 
known  to  the  gods  as  the  Previous  Exam- 
ination. As  it  is  an  examination  which  all 
must  pass,  the  standard  required  is  of  course 
very  low,  and  the  subjects  are  merely 
Paley's  Evidences,  a  little  Greek  Testament, 
some  easy  classic,  Scripture  History,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  arithmetic  and  algebra. 

The  reading  men  simply  regard  it  as  a 
nuisance,  interrupting  their  reading  and 
wasting  their  time— i.e.,  until  the  wisdom  of 
maturer  years  shows  them  its  necessity  and 
use.  But  to  the  idle  and  the  stupid  the 
name  Little-go  is  fraught  with  terror.  It 
begins  to  loom  upon  them  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  second  year,  and  all  their 
efforts  must  be  concentrated  to  avoid  the 
disgrace  and  hindrance  of  a  pluck.  There 
are  regular  tutors  to  cram  Poll  men  for  this 
necessary  ordeal,  and  the  processes  applied 
to  introduce  the  smallest  possible  modicum 
of  information  into  the  heads  of  the  victims, 
the  surgical  operations  necessary  to  inculcate 
into  them  the  simplest  facts,  would,  if  nar- 
rated, form  a  curious  chapter  in  morbid 
psychology,  I  suggest  this  merely  as  a 
pregnant  hint  for  the  future  historian  of 
Camford  ;  personally  I  am  only  acquainted 
by  report  with  the  system  resorted  to. 
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Hazlet  began  to  be  in  a  fright  about  the 
Little  -  go,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  his  second  October.  His  mother  well 
knew  that  the  examination  was  approaching, 
and  thought  it  quite  impossible  that  her  in- 
genious and  right  -  minded  son  could  fall  a 
victim  to  the  malice  of  examiners.  Hazlet 
was  not  so  sure  of  this  himself,  and  as  the 
days  had  passed  by  when  he  could  speak  of 
the  classics  with  a  holy  indignation  against 
their  vices  and  idolatry,  he  was  wrought  up 
by  dread  of  the  coming  papers  into  a  high 
state  of  nervous  excitement. 

I  will  not  betray  the  mistakes  he  made, 
or  dish  up  in  this  place  the  "crambe 
repetita  "  of  those  Little-go  anecdotes  which 
at  this  period  of  the  year  awaken  the 
laughter  of  combination  rooms,  and  dissipate 
the  dulness  of  Camford  life.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Hazlet  displayed  an  ignorance  at 
once  egregious  and  astounding ;  the  in- 
genious perversity  of  his  mistakes,  the 
fatuous  absurdity  of  his  confusions,  would 
be  inconceivable  to  any  who  do  not  know 
by  experience  the  extraordinary  combina- 
tions of  ignorance  and  conceit.  The  exam- 
iners were  very  lenient  and  forbearing, 
but  Hazlet  was  plucked :  plucked,  too,  in 
Scripture  History,  which  astonished  every- 
body, until  it  became  known  that  he  had 
attributed  John  the  Baptist's  death  to  his 
having  "  danced  with  Herodias's  daughter  " 
— traced  a  connection  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  the  fact  of  St.  Peter's 
having  cut  off  the  ear  of  Malachi  the  last  of 
the  prophets — and  stated  that  the  substance 
of  St.  Paul's  sermon  at  Athens  was  "  cry- 
ing vehemently  about  the  space  of  two  hours, 
Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  "  ! 

It  is  a  sad  pity  that  such  ludicrous 
associations  should  centre  round  the  word 
"pluck."  It  is  anything  but  a  laughing 
matter  to  those  who  undergo  the  process  ; 
they  have  tried  hard  and  worked  diligently 
perhaps  to  pass  the  examination,  and  if  they 
fail  they  see  before  them  another  long  period 
of  weary  and  dissatisfied  effort,  with  the 
same  probability  of  failure  again  and  again 
repeated  ;  for  until  the  barrier  of  the  Little- 
go  is  passed  they  can  advance  no  further, 
and  must  simply  stay  at  Camford  until  in 
some  way  or  other  they  can  succeed  in 
getting  up  the  requisite  minimum  of  infor- 
mation. I  have  seen  a  strong  man  in  the 
senate-house  turn  as  white  as  a  sheet  when 


a  paper  which  he  was  unable  to  answer  was 
placed  before  him.  I  fancy  I  see  him  now, 
and  distinctly  remember  my  strong  feeling 
of  compassion  for  his  distress,  and  my 
earnest  hope  that  he  would  not  be 
"floored." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  in  St.  Werner's 
when  it  was  announced  that  Hazlet  was 
plucked ;  and  in  Scripture  History  too!  His 
follies  and  inconsistencies  had  unhappily 
made  him  a  butt,  but  men  little  knew  how 
heavily  the  misfortune  would  weigh  upon 
him. 

He  happened  at  this  time  to  be  living  on 
the  same  staircase  with  Lillyston,  and 
Lillyston,  who  was  in  the  rooms  below  him, 
was  quite  amazed  at  the  sounds  which  he 
heard  proceeding  from  his  rooms.  For  a 
long  time  there  was  a  series  of  boo-hoos, 
long,  loud,  and  wailing  as  of  some  animal 
in  distress,  and  then  there  was  an  uproar 
as  of  some  one  running  violently  about,  and 
throwing  the  furniture  out  of  his  way. 
Lillyston  was  just  on  the  point  of  going  to 
see  what  was  the  matter  when  the  breath- 
less bedmaker  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
said — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lillyston,  sir,  do  go  and  look  at 
Mr.  Hazlet,  sir  ;  he's  took  very  bad,  he  is." 

"  Took  very  bad — how  do  you  mean  ? " 

"Why,  sir,  it's  the  Little-go,  sir,  as  done  it. 
He's  plucked,  sir,  and  it's  upset  him  like. 
So,  when  I  asked  him  if  he'd  a  tea'd,  and 
if  I  should  take  away  the  things,  he  begins 
a  banging  his  chairs  about,  you  see,  sir, 
quite  uncomfortable." 

Lillyston  immediately  ran  upstairs.  The 
violent  fit  seemed  to  have  subsided,  for 
Hazlet,  peering  out  of  a  corner,  with  wander- 
ing, spectacled  eyes,  quite  cowered  when  he 
saw  him.  Lillyston  was  shocked  at  the 
spectacle  he  presented.  Hazlet  was  but 
half-dressed,  his  hands  kept  up  an  uneasy 
and  vague  motion,  his  face  was  blank,  and 
his  whole  appearance  resembled  that  of  an 
idiot. 

"Why,  Hazlet,  my  man,  what's  the 
matter  with  you?"  said  Lillyston,  cheerily. 

Hazlet  trembled,  and  muttered  something 
about  a  dog.  It  happened  that  just  before 
coming  back  from  the  senate-house  a  large 
Newfoundland  had  run  against  him,  and 
his  excited  imagination  had  mingled  this 
most  recent  impression  with  the  vagaries  of 
a  temporary  madness. 
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u  The  dog,  my  dear  fellow ;  why,  there's 
no  dog  here." 

Hazlet  only  cowered  farther  into  the 
corner. 

"  Here,  won't  you  have  some  tea  ? "  said 
Lillyston.  "  I'll  make  it  for  you.  Come 
and  help  me." 

He  began  to  busy  himself  about  setting 
the  tea-things,  and  cutting  the  bread,  while 
he  occupied  Hazlet  in  pouring  out  the  water 
and  attending  to  the  kettle.  Hazlet  started 
violently  every  now  and  then,  and  looked 
with  a  terrified  side-glance  at  Lillyston,  as 
though  apprehensive  of  some  wrong. 

At  last  Lillyston  got  him  to  sit  down 
quietly,  and  gave  him  a  cup  of  tea  and 
some  bread.  He  ate  it  in  silence,  except 
that  every  now  and  then  he  uttered  a  sort 
of  wail,  and  looked  up  at  Lillyston.  The 
look  didn't  seem  to  satisfy  him,  for,  after 
a  few  minutes,  he  seized  his  knife,  and  said, 
"  I  shall  cut  off  your  whiskers." 

What  put  the  grotesque  fancy  into  his 
head  Lillyston  did  not  know ;  probably 
some  faint  reminiscence  of  having  been 
forced  to  shave  after  the  trick  which  Bruce 
had  played  on  him  by  painting  his  face  with 
lamp-black  and  ochre. 

Lillyston  decidedly  declined  the  proposi- 
tion, and  they  both  started  up  from  their 
seats — Hazlet  brandishing  his  knife  with 
determined  purpose,  and  looking  at  his 
companion  with  a  strange  savage  glare 
under  his  spectacles. 

After  darting  round  the  room  once  or 
twice  to  escape  his  attack,  Lillyston  man- 
aged with  wonderful  skill  to  clutch  the  wrist 
of  Hazlet's  right  hand,  and,  being  very 
strong,  he  held  him  with  the  grasp  of  a 
vice,  while  with  his  left  hand  he  forced  the 
knife  out  of  his  clutch,  and  dropped  it  on 
the  floor.  He  held  him  tight  for  a  minute 
or  two,  although  Hazlet  struggled  so  fiercely 
that  it  was  no  easy  task,  and  then  quietly 
forced  him  into  a  chair,  and  spoke  to  him 
in  a  firm  authoritative  voice — 

"  No  mischief,  Hazlet ;  we  shan't  allow  it. 
Now  listen  to  me  :  you  must  go  to  bed." 

The  tone  of  voice  and  the  strength  of  will 
which  characterised  Lillyston's  proceedings 
awed  Hazlet  into  submission.  He  cried  a 
little,  and  then  suffered  Lillyston  to  see  him 
into  his  rooms,  and  to  put  him  into  a  fair 
way  towards  going  to  bed.  Taking  the 
precaution  to  remove  his  razor,  Lillyston 


locked  the  door  upon  him,  and  determined 
at  once  to  get  medical  advice.  The  doctor, 
however,  could  give  very  little  help  ;  it  was, 
he  said,  a  short  fit  of  temporary  madness, 
for  which  quiet  and  change  of  air  were  the 
only  effectual  remedies.  He  did  not  antici- 
pate that  there  would  be  any  other  outbreak 
of  violence,  or  anything  more  than  a  partial 
imbecility. 

"  Do  come  and  help  me  to  manage  Haz- 
let," said  Lillyston  to  Julian  next  morning  ; 
"  his  head  has  been  turned  by  being  plucked 
for  the  Little-go,  and  he's  as  mad  as 
Hercules  Furens." 

Julian  went,  and  they  stayed  in  Hazlet's 
room  till  he  had  quietly  breakfasted.  He 
then  appeared  to  be  so  calm  that  Lillyston 
agreed  to  leave  Julian  there  for  the  morning, 
and  to  take  the  charge  of  Hazlet  for  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  It  seemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  some  one  should  take 
charge  of  him,  and  they  thought  it  best  to 
divide  the  labour. 

Julian  sorely  felt  the  loss  of  time.  He 
had  a  great  deal  to  get  through  before  the 
all-important  scholarship  examination,  and 
the  loss  of  every  available  hour  fretted  him, 
for  since  he  had  failed  in  the  Clerkland,  he 
was  doubly  anxious  to  gain  a  St.  Werner's 
scholarship  at  his  first  time  of  trial.  Still, 
he  never  wavered  for  a  moment  in  the 
determination  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  taking 
care  of  his  Ildown  acquaintance,  and  he 
spent  the  whole  tedious  morning  in  trying 
to  amuse  him. 

Hazlet's  ceaseless  allusions  to  "  the  dog," 
and  the  feeble  terror  which  it  seemed  to 
cause  him,  made  it  necessary  to  talk  to  him 
incessantly,  and  to  turn  his  attention,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  other  things.  He  had  to  be 
managed  like  a  very  wilful  and  stupid  child, 
and  when  one  of  the  five  hours  which  Julian 
had  to  spend  with  him  was  finished,  he  was 
worn  out  with  anxiety  and  fatigue.  It  is 
a  dreadful  thing  to  be  alone  in  charge  of  a 
human  being — a  being  in  human  shape,  who 
is,  either  by  accident  or  constitution,  incap- 
able alike  of  responsibility  and  thought. 
Hazlet  had  been  able  to  play  draughts 
pretty  well,  so  Julian  got  out  a  board  and 
challenged  him  to  a  game  ;  but  instead  of 
playing,  Hazlet  only  scrabbled  on  the  board 
and  pushed  the  pieces  about  in  a  meaning- 
less confusion,  while  every  now  and  then 
the  sullen  glare  came  into  his  eye  which 
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showed  Julian  the  necessity  of  being  on  his 
guard  if  self-defence  should  be  needed. 
Then  Julian  tried  to  get  him  to  draw,  and 
showing  him  a  picture,  sketched  a  few 
strokes  of  outline,  and  said — 

"  Now,  Hazlet,  finish  copying  this  picture 
for  me." 

Hazlet  took  the  pencil  between  his  un- 
steady fingers,  and  let  it  make  futile  scratches 
on  the  paper,  and,  when  Julian  repeated  his 
words,  wrote  down  in  a  slow  painful  hand — 

"  Finish  copying  pict  -  -  ure  pict  -  - " 

What  was  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  as 
this  ?  Julian  suggested  a  turn  in  the 
grounds,  but  Hazlet  betrayed  such  dread 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  his  rooms  and 
encountering  "the  dog,"  that  Julian  was 
afraid,  if  he  persisted,  of  driving  him  into 
a  fit. 

Just  as  the  dilemma  was  becoming  seri- 
ously unpleasant,  Brogten  came  up  to  the 
rooms,  and  begged  Julian  to  intrust  Haz- 
let to  his  charge. 

"  Your  time  is  valuable,  Home — particu- 
larly just  now.  Mine  is  all  but  worthless. 
At  any  rate,  I  have  no  special  work  as  you 
have,  and  I  can  take  care  of  poor  Hazlet 
very  well." 

"  O  no,"  said  Julian  ;  "  I  mustn't  shrink 
from  the  duty  I  have  undertaken,  and  be- 
sides you'll  find  it  very  dull  and  unpleasant 
work." 

"  Never  mind  that.  I  once  had  an  idiot 
brother — dead  now — and  I  understand  well 
how  to  manage  any  one  in  a  case  like  this. 
Besides,  Hazlet  is  one  of  the  many  I  have 
injured.  Let  me  stay." 

"  I  really  am  afraid  you  won't  like  it." 

"  Nonsense,  Home ;  I  won't  give  in, 
depend  upon  it.  I  am  quite  in  earnest, 
and  am  besides  most  anxious  that  you  should 
get  a  scholarship  this  time.  Don't  refuse 
me  the  privilege  of  helping  you." 

Julian  could  refuse  no  longer,  and  went 
back  to  his  rooms  with  perfect  confidence 
that  Brogten  would  do  his  work  willingly 
and  well.  He  looked  in  about  mid-day  to 
see  how  things  were  going  on,  and  found 
that,  after  thoroughly  succeeding  in  amusing 
his  patient,  Brogten  had  persuaded  him  to 
go  to  sleep,  in  the  conviction  that  by  the 
time  he  awoke  he  would  be  nearly  well. 
Nor  was  he  mistaken.  The  next  day  Haz- 
let was  sufficiently  recovered  to  go  home  for 
the  Easter  vacation. 


It  was  a  very  bitter  and  humiliating  trial 
to  him  ;  but  misfortune,  however  frequently 
it  causes  reformation,  is  not  invariably  suc- 
cessful in  changing  a  man's  heart  and  life. 
Hazlet  came  back  after  the  Easter  vacation 
with  recovered  health,  but  damaged  constitu- 
tion, and  in  no  respect  either  better  or  wiser 
for  the  misfortune  he  had  undergone. 

One  peculiarity  of  his  recent  attack  was  a 
strong  nervous  excitability  which  was  in- 
duced by  very  slight  causes,  and  Hazlet  had 
not  long  returned  to  St.  Werner's  when  the 
dissipation  of  his  life  began  once  more  to  tell 
perniciously  upon  his  state  of  health.  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that  because  he  was 
the  easiest  possible  victim  of  temptation  he 
suffered  no  upbraidings  of  a  terrified  and 
remorseful  conscience.  Many  a  time  they 
overwhelmed  him  with  agony  and  a  dread  of 
the  future,  mingling  with  his  slavish  terrors 
of  a  material  Gehenna,  and  stirring  up  his 
turbid  thoughts  until  they  drove  him  to  the 
verge  of  madness.  But  the  inward  chimera 
of  riotous  passions  was  too  fierce  for  the  weak 
human  reason,  and  while  he  hated  himself 
he  continued  still  to  sin. 

Late  one  night  he  was  returning  to  his 
rooms  from  the  foul  haunts  of  squalid  dissi- 
pation and  living  death  when  the  thought  of 
his  own  intolerable  condition  pressed  on  him 
with  a  heavier  than  usual  weight.  It  was  a 
very  cloudy  night,  and  he  had  long  exceeded 
the  usual  college  hours.  The  wind  tossed 
about  his  clothes,  and  dashed  in  his  face  a 
keen  impalpable  sleet,  while  nothing  dis- 
pelled the  darkness  except  the  occasional 
gleam  of  a  lamp  struggling  fitfully  with  the 
driving  mist.  Hazlet  reached  St.  Werner's 
wet  and  miserable  ;  in  returning  he  had  lost 
his  way,  and  wandered  into  the  most  dis- 
reputable and  poverty-stricken  streets,  the 
very  homes  of  thievery  and  dirt,  where  he 
seriously  feared  for  his  personal  safety.  By 
the  time  he  got  to  the  college  gates  he  was 
drenched  through  and  through,  and  while  his 
body  shivered  with  the  cold  air,  the  condition 
of  his  mind  was  agitated  and  terrified,  and 
the  sudden  blaze  of  light  that  fell  on  him 
from  the  large  college  lamp,  as  the  gates 
opened,  dazzled  his  unaccustomed  eyes. 

Hastily  running  across  the  court  to  his- 
own  rooms,  he  groped  his  way — giddy  and 
crapulous — up  the  dark  and  narrow  stair- 
case, and  after  some  fumbling  with  his  key, 
opened  the  door. 
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Lillyston,  who  was  just  going  to  bed 
after  a  long  evening  of  hard  work,  heard  his 
footstep  on  the  stairs,  and  thought  with 
sorrow  that  he  had  not  mended  his  old  bad 
ways.  He  heard  him  open  the  door,  and 
then  a  long  wild  shriek,  followed  by  the 
sound  of  some  one  falling,  rang  through  the 
buildings. 

In  an  instant  Lillyston  had  darted  up- 
stairs, and  the  other  men  who  "kept"  on 
the  staircase  jumped  out  of  bed  hastily, 
thrust  on  their  slippers,  and  also  ran  out  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  As  Lillyston 
reached  the  threshold  of  Hazlet's  rooms,  he 
stumbled  against  something,  and  stooping 
down  found  that  it  was  the  senseless  body  of 
Hazlet  himself  stretched  at  full  length  upon 
the  floor. 

He  looked  up,  but  saw  nothing  to  explain 
the  mystery;  the  rooms  were  in  darkness, 
except  that  a  dull,  blue  flame,  flickering  over 
the  black  and  red  relics  of  the  fire,  threw 
fantastic  gleams  across  the  furniture  and  ceil- 
ing, and  gave  an  odd,  wild  appearance  to 
the  cap  and  gown  that  hung  beside  the  door. 

Lillyston  was  filled  with  surprise,  and  lit 
the  candle  on  the  table.  Lifting  Hazlet  on 
the  sofa,  he  carefully  looked  at  him  to  see  if 
he  was  correct  in  his  first  surmise,  that  the 
unhappy  man  had  swallowed  poison,  or 
committed  suicide  in  some  other  way.  But 
there  was  no  trace  of  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  Hazlet  merely  appeared  to  have  fainted 
and  fallen  suddenly. 

Aided  by  Noel,  one  of  those  who  had 
been  alarmed  by  that  piercing  shriek,  Lilly- 
ston took  the  proper  means  to  revive  Hazlet 
from  his  fainting  fit,  and  put  him  to  bed. 
He  rapidly  recovered  his  consciousness, 
but  earnestly  begged  them  not  to  press  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  alarm,  respecting 
which  he  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  give 
them  any  information. 

The  next  morning  he  was  very  ill ;  excite- 
ment and  anxiety  brought  on  a  brain  fever, 
which  kept  him  for  many  weary  weeks  in  his 
sick-room,  and  from  which  he  had  not  fully 
recovered  until  after  a  long  stay  at  Ildown. 
As  he  lost  in  consequence  of  this  attack  the 
whole  of  the  ensuing  term,  he  was  obliged 
to  degrade,  as  it  is  called— i.e.,  to  place  his 
name  on  the  list  of  the  year  below  ;  and  he 
did  not  return  to  Camford  till  the  following 
October,  where  his  somewhat  insignificant 
individuality  had  been  almost  forgotten, 


Let  us  anticipate  a  little  to  throw  light  on 
what  we  have  narrated. 

When  Hazlet  did  come  back  to  under- 
graduate life,  he  at  once  sought  the  alienated 
friends  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
ever  since  the  disastrous  period  of  his 
acquaintanceship  with  Bruce.  He  came 
back  to  them  penitent  and  humble,  with 
those  convictions  now  existing  in  his  mind 
in  their  reality  and  genuineness  which  before 
he  had  only  simulated  so  successfully  as  to 
deceive  himself.  I  will  not  say  that  he  did 
not  continue  ignorant  and  bigoted,  but  he 
was  no  longer  conceited  and  malicious.  I 
will  not  say  that  he  never  showed  himself 
dogmatic  and  ill-informed,  but  he  was  no 
longer  obtrusive  and  uncharitable.  His 
life  was  better  than  his  dogmas,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  good  intentions  counteracted 
and  nullified  the  ill  effects  of  a  narrow 
and  unwholesome  creed.  There  were  no 
further  inconsistencies  in  his  conduct,  and  he 
showed  firmly,  yet  modestly,  the  line  he 
meant  to  follow,  and  the  side  he  meant  to 
take.  As  his  conscience  had  become  scrupu- 
lous, and  his  life  irreproachable,  it  mattered 
comparatively  little  that  his  intellectual 
character  was  tainted  with  fanaticism  and 
gloom. 

I  would  not  be  mistaken  to  mean  that  he 
found  his  penitence  easy,  or  that  he  was, 
like  St.  Paul,  transformed  as  it  were  by  a 
lightning  flash— "a  fusile  Christian."  I 
say,  there  were — after  his  two  sicknesses 
and  long  suffering,  and  experiences  bitter 
as  wormwood — there  were,  I  say,  no  more 
outward  inconsistencies  in  his  life ;  but  I 
do  not  say  that  ivithin  there  were  no  fierce, 
fearful  struggles,  so  wearisome  at  times  that 
it  almost  seemed  better  to  yield  than  to  feel 
the  continued  anguish  of  such  mighty 
temptations.  All  this  the  man  must  always 
go  through  who  has  warmed  in  his  bosom 
the  viper  whose  poisoned  fang  has  sent 
infection  into  his  blood.  But  through  God's 
grace  Hazlet  was  victorious  :  and  as,  when 
the  civilisation  of  some  infant  colony  is  ad- 
vancing on  the  confines  of  a  desert,  the  wild 
beasts  retire  before  it,  until  they  become 
rare,  and  their  howling  is  only  heard  in  the 
lonely  night,  and  then  even  that  sign  of 
their  fury  is  but  a  strange  occurrence,  until 
it  is  heard  no  more  ;  so  in  Hazlet  the  many- 
headed  monsters,  which  breed  in  the  slime 
of  a  fallen  human  heart,  were  one  by  one 
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slain  or  driven  backwards  by  watchfulness, 
and  shame,  and  prayer. 

Julian  and  Lillyston  had  never  shunned 
his  society,  either  when  he  breathed  the 
odour  of  sanctity  or  when  he  sank  into  the 
slough  of  wretchlessness.  Both  of  them 
were  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  heart's 
weakness  to  prevent  them  from  the  cold 
and  melancholy  presumption  which  leads 
weak  and  sinful  men  to  desert  and  denounce 
those  whom  the  good  spirits  have  not  yet 
deserted,  and  whom  the  good  God  has  not 
finally  condemned.  As  long  as  he  sought 
their  society  they  were  always  open  to  his 
company,  however  distasteful;  and  the 
advice  they  gave  him  was  tendered  in  simple 
good-will— not  as  though  from  the  haughty 
vantage-ground  of  a  superior  excellence. 
Even  when  Hazlet  was  at  the  worst — when 
to  be  seen  with  him,  after  the  publicity  of 
his  vices,  involved  something  like  a  slur  on 
a  man's  fair  name — even  in  these  his  worst 
days  neither  Julian  nor  Lillyston  would  have 
refused,  had  he  so  desired  it,  to  walk  with 
him  under  the  lime-tree  avenue,  or  up  and 
down  the  cloisters  of  Warwick's  Court. 

But  they  naturally  met  him  more  often 
when  his  manner  of  life  was  changed  for 
the  better,  and  were  both  glad  to  see  that 
he  had  found  the  jewel  which  adversity 
possessed.  It  happened  that  he  was  with 
them  one  evening  when  the  conversation 
turned  on  supernatural  appearances,  the 
possibility  of  which  was  maintained  by 
Julian  and  Owen,  while  Lillyston  in  his 
genial  way  was  pooh-poohing  them  alto- 
gether. Hazlet  alone  sat  silent,  but  at  last 
he  said — 

"  I  have  never  yet  mentioned  to  any 
living  soul  what  once  happened  to  me,  but 
I  will  do  so  now.  Lillyston,  you  remember 
the  night  when  I  aroused  you  with  a  scream  ?  " 

"Well!  "said  Lillyston. 

"That  night  I  was  returning  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  remorse  from  places  where, 
but  for  God's  blessing,  I  might  have  perished 
utterly"  —  and  Hazlet  shuddered  —  "when 
from  out  of  the  storm  and  darkness  I  reached 
my  room  door.  You  know  that  a  beam 
ran  right  across  my  ceiling.  When  I  threw 
open  the  door  to  enter  I  saw  on  that  beam 
as  clearly  as  I  now  see  you  —  no,  more 
clearly,  far  more  clearly  than  I  now  see 
you,  for  your  presence  makes  no  special 
impression  on  me,  and  this  was  burnt  into 


my  very  brain — I  saw  there  written  in  letters 
of  fire — no,  I  will  not  tell  you  what  I  seemed 
to  read  there. — Struck  dumb  with  horror,  I 
stared  at  it ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it, 
the  letters  burned  and  glared  and  reddened 
before  my  very  eyes,  and  seemed  to  wave 
like  the  northern  lights,  and  bicker  into 
angrier  flame  as  I  looked  at  them.  They 
fascinated  me  as  I  stood  there  dumb  and 
stupefied,  when  suddenly  I  saw  the  dark 
and  massive  form  of  a  hand,  over  which 
hung  the  skirt  of  a  black  robe,  moving 
slowly  away  from  the  last  letter.  What 
more  I  might  have  seen  I  cannot  tell ;  it 
was  then  that  I  fell  and  fainted,  and  my 
shriek  startled  all  the  men  on  the  staircase." 

Hazlet  told  his  story  with  such  deep 
solemnity,  and  such  hollow  pauses  of 
emotion,  that  the  listeners  sat  silent  for  a 
while.  I  v 

"  But  yet,"  said  Lillyston,  "  if  you  come  to 
analyse  this,  it  resolves  itself  into  nothing. 
You  were  confessedly  agitated,  and  almost 
hysterical  that  night ;  your  body  was  un- 
strung ;  you  were  wet  through,  and  it  was 
doubtless  the  sudden  passage  from  the 
darkness  outside  to  the  dim  and  uncertain 
glimmer  of  your  own  room  which  acted  so 
powerfully  on  your  excited  imagination  as  to 
project  your  inward  thoughts  into  a  shape 
which  you  mistook  for  an  external  appear- 
ance. I  remember  noticing  the  aspect  of 
your  rooms  myself  that  evening  ;  the  mys- 
terious shadows,  and  the  mingled  effects 
of  dull  red  firelight  with  black  objects, 
together  with  the  rustle  of  the  red  curtain 
in  front  of  your  window  which  you  had  left 
open,  and  the  weird  waving  of  your  black 
gown  in  the  draught,  made  such  an  im- 
pression even  on  me,  merely  in  consequence 
of  the  alarm  your  shriek  had  excited,  that  I 
could  have  fancied  a?iything  myself,  if  I 
wasn't  pretty  strong-headed,  and  rather 
prosaic.  As  it  was,  I  did  half  fancy  an  un- 
known Presence  in  the  room." 

"Yes,  but  you  say  inward  thoughts," 
replied  Hazlet  eagerly  ;  "  now  these  wererit 
my  inward  thoughts  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
flashed  on  me  like  a  revelation.  I  have  said 
that  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  tell  you 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  written  there  ;  but 
it  was  something  of  which  I  had  never 
dreamed  before,  and  it  revealed  to  me  for 
the  first  time  that  the  state  of  sinfulness  is 
1he  hell  of  sin.  It  was  only  the  other  clay. 


that  I  came  across  those  lines  of  Milton — 
oh,  how  true  they  are — 

'  Which  way  I  fly  is  hell,  myself  am  heh, 
And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 
Still  gaping  to  devour  me  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven.' 

It  was  the  truth  conveyed  in  those  lines 
which  I  then  first  discovered,  and  dis- 
covered, it  seems  to  me,  from  without.  I 
know  very,  very  little — I  am  shamefully 
ignorant ;  but  I  do  think  that  the  vision  of 
that  night  taught  me  more  than  a  thousand 
volumes  of  scholastic  theology.  And  let  me 
say  too,"  he  continued  humbly,  "  that  by  it  I 
was  plucked  like  a  brand  from  the  burning ; 
by  it  my  conversion  was  brought  about." 

None  of  the  others  were  in  a  mood  to 
criticise  the  phraseology  of  Hazlet's  religious 
convictions,  and  he  clearly  desired  that  the 
subject  of  his  own  immediate  experiences, 
as  being  one  full  of  awfulness  for  him,  might 
be  dropped. 

"  Apropos  of  your  argument,  I  care  very 
little,  Hugh,"  said  Julian,  "whether  you 
make  supernatural  appearances  objective  or 
subjective.  I  mean  I  don't  care  whether  you 
regard  the  appearance  as  a  mere  deception 
of  the  eye,  wrought  by  the  disordered  work- 
ings of  the  brain,  or  as  the  actual  presence 
of  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  The  result, 
the  effect,  the  reality  of  the  appearance  is 
just  the  same  in  either  case.  Whether  the 
end  is  produced  by  an  illusion  of  the  senses 
or  an  appeal  to  them,  the  end  is  produced, 
and  the  senses  are  impressed  by  something 
which  is  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  events,  just  as  powerfully  as  if  the 
ghost  had  flesh  and  blood,  or  the  voice  were 
a  veritable  pulsation  of  articulated  air.  The 
only  thing  that  annoys  me  is  a  contemptuous 
and  supercilious  denial  of  the  facts" 

"  I  hold  with  you,  Julian,"  said  Owen. 
"Take,  for  instance,  the  innumerable  re- 
corded instances  where  intimation  has  been 
given  of  a  friend's  or  relative's  death  by  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  his  image  to 
some  one  far  absent,  and  unconscious  even 
of  his  illness.  There  are  four  ways  of  treat- 
ing such  stories  :  the  first  is  to  deny  their 
truth,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  only 
grossly  uncharitable,  but  an  absurd  and 
impertinent  caprice  adopted  in  order  to 
reject  unpleasant  evidence ;  the  second  is 
to  account  for  them  by  an  optical  delusion 
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accidentally  synchronising  with  the  event? 
which  seems  to  me  a  most  monstrous  ig- 
noring of  the  law  of  chances  ;  a  third  is  to 
account  for  them  by  the  existence  of  some 
exquisite  faculty  (existing  in  different  de- 
grees of  intensity,  and  in  some  people  not 
existing  at  all),  whereby  physical  impressions 
are  invisibly  conveyed  by  some  mysterious 
sympathy  of  organisation  —  a  faculty  of 
which  it  seems  to  me  there  are  the  most 
abundant  traces,  however  much  it  may  be 
sneered  and  jeered  at  by  those  shallow 
philosophers  who  believe  nothing  but  what 
they  can  grasp  with  both  hands ;  and  a 
fourth  is  to  suppose  that  spirits  can,  of  their 
own  will,  or  by  superior  permission,  make 
themselves  sometimes  visible  to  human 
eyes." 

"  Or,"  said  Julian,  "  so  affect  the  senses 
as  to  produce  the  impression  that  they  are 
present  to  human  eyes." 

"  And  to  show  you,  Lillyston,"  said  Owen, 
"how  little  I  fear  any  natural  explanations, 
and  how  much  I  think  them  beside  the 
point,  I'll  tell  you  what  happened  to  me 
only  the  other  night,  and  which  yet  does 
not  make  me  at  all  inclined  to  rationalise 
Hazlet's  story  any  more  than  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  rationalise  or  deny  the  famous 
story  which  Dr.  Doddridge  tells  in  his  life 
of  Colonel  Gardiner.  I  had  just  put  out  the 
candle  in  my  bedroom,  when  over  my  head 
I  saw  a  handwriting  on  the  wall  in  characters 
of  light.  I  started  out  of  bed,  and  for  a 
moment  fancied  that  I  could  read  the  words, 
and  that  somebody  had  been  playing  me  a 
trick  with  phosphorus.  But  the  next  minute 
I  saw  how  it  was  ;  the  moonlight  was  shin- 
ing in  through  the  little  muslin  folds  of  the 
lower  blind,  and  as  the  folds  were  very 
symmetrical,  the  chequered  reflection  on 
the  wall  looked  exactly  like  a  series  of 
words." 

"Well,  now,  that  would  have  made  a 
capital  ghost  story,"  said  Lillyston,  "  if  you 
had  been  a  little  imaginative  and  nervous. 
And  still  more  if  the  illusion  had  only  been 
partially  optical,  and  partly  the  result  of 
excited  feelings." 

"  It  matters  nothing  to  me,"  said  Hazlet, 
rising,  "  whether  the  characters  I  saw  were 
written  by  the  finger  of  a  man's  hand,  or 
limned  by  spirits  on  the  sensorium  of  the 
brain.  All  I  know  is  that  —  thank  God— 
they  were  there? 

H 
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CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

JULIAN  AND   KENNEDY. 

"  But  there  where  I  have  garnered  up  my  heart, 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life  ; 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs 
Or  else  dries  up  ;  to  be  discarded  thence  ! 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipped  cherubim  1 
Aye  there,  look  grim  as  hell  1 " 

OTHELLO,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

ST.  WERNER'S  clock,  with  "its  male  and 
female  voice,"  has  just  told  the  university 
that  it  is  nine  o'clock. 

A  little  crowd  of  St.  Wernerians  is  stand- 
ing before  the  chapel  door,  and  even  the  grass 
of  the  lawn  in  front  of  it  is  hardly  sacred  to- 
day from  common  feet.  The  throng,  com- 
posed of  undergraduates,  dons,  bed-makers, 
and  gyps,  is  broken  into  knots  of  people, 
who  are  chatting  together  according  to  their 
several  kinds  ;  but  they  are  so  quiet  and  ex- 
pectant that  the  very  pigeons  hardly  notice 
them,  but  flutter  about  and  coo  and  peck  up 
the  scattered  breadcrumbs,  just  as  if  nobody 
was  there.  If  you  look  attentively  round 
the  court  yon  will  see,  too,  that  many  of  the 
windows  are  open,  and  you  may  detect  faces 
half-concealed  among  the  window  curtains. 
Clearly  everybody  is  on  the  lookout  for 
something,  though  it  is  yet  vacation-time, 
and  only  a  small  section  of  the  men  are  up. 

The  door  opens,  and  out  sail  the  seniors, 
more  than  ever  conscious  of  pride  and 
power  ;  they  stream  away  in  silk  gowns, 
carrying  on  their  faces  the  smile  of  know- 
ledge even  into  their  isolation,  where  no  one 
can  see  it.  It  is  in  the  chapel  that  they 
always  meet  to  elect  the  St.  Werner's 
scholars. 

And  now  the  much  talked-of,  much 
thought-of,  anxiously-expected  list,  which  is 
to  make  so  many  happy  or  miserable,  is  to 
be  announced.  On  that  little  bit  of  paper 
•which  the  chapel-clerk  holds  in  his  hands  as 
he  stands  on  the  chapel-steps  are  the  names 
which  everybody  has  been  longing  to  con- 
jecture. He  comes  out  and  reads.  There 
are  nine  scholarships  vacant,  of  which  five 
will  be  given  to  the  third-year  men,  and  four 
to  Julian's  year. 

The  five  third-year  men  are  read  first, 
and  as  each  name  is  announced,  off  darts 
some  messenger  from  the  crowd  to  carry 
the  happy  intelligence  to  some  expectant 


senior  soph.  The  heads  of  listeners  lean 
farther  and  farther  out  of  the  window,  for  the 
clerk  speaks  so  loud  as  to  make  his  voice 
heard  right  across  the  court ;  and  the  wires 
of  the  telegraph  are  instantly  put  into  re- 
quisition to  flash  the  news  to  many  homes 
which  it  will  fill  either  with  rejoicing  or  with 
sorrow. 

And  now  for  the  four  second-year  scholars, 
who  have  gained  the  honour  of  a  scholar- 
ship their  first  time  of  trial,  and  whose  suc- 
cess excites  a  still  keener  interest.  They 
are  read  out  in  the  accidental  order  of  the 
first  entering  of  their  names  in  the  college 
books. 

Silence  !  the  second-year  scholars  are — 
DUDLEY  CHARLES  OWEN  (for  the 
names  are  always  read  out  at  full 
length,  Christian  names  and  all); 
JULIAN  HOME  ; 
ALBERT  HENRY  SUTON  ; 
and  it  is  a  very  astonishing  fact,  but  the 
fourth  is 

HUGH  JAMES  LILLYSTON. 
Who  would  have  believed  it  ?  Everybody 
expected  Owen  and  Home  to  get  scholar- 
ships their  first  time,  and  Suton  was  con- 
sidered fairly  safe  of  one  ;  but  that  Kennedy 
should  not  have  got  one,  and  that  Lillyston 
should,  were  facts  perfectly  amazing  to  all 
who  heard  them.  St.  Werner's  was  full  of 
surprise.  But  after  all  they  might  have  ex- 
pected it ;  Kennedy  had  been  grossly  idle, 
and  Lillyston,  who  had  been  exceedingly 
industrious,  was  not  only  well-grounded 
at  Harton  in  classics,  but  had  recently  de- 
veloped a  real  and  promising  proficiency  in 
mathematics  ;  and  it  was  this  knowledge, 
joined  to  great  good  fortune  in  the  examina- 
tion, which  had  won  for  him  the  much-envied 
success. 

But  not  Kennedy  ? 

No.  This  result  was  enough  most  seri- 
ously to  damp  the  intense  delight  which 
Julian  otherwise  felt  in  his  own  success,  and 
that  of  his  three  friends. 

Julian,  half-expecting  that  he  would  be 
successful,  had  come  up  with  Owen  early  in 
the  day,  and  received  the  news  from  the 
porter  as  he  entered  the  college.  Kennedy 
and  Lillyston  were  not  yet  arrived,  and  Julian 
went  to  meet  the  coach  from  Roysley, 
hoping  to  see  one  of  them  at  least ;  for  he 
was  almost  as  anxious  to  break  the  dis- 
appointment gently  to  Kennedy  as  he  was 
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to  be  the  first  to  bear  to  his  oldest  school 
friend  the  surprising  and  delightful  news  oi 
his  success. 

They  were  doth,  in  the  coach,  and  Julian 
was  quite  puzzled  how  to  meet  them.  His 
vexation  and  delight  alternated  so  rapidly 
as  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other  that  he 
felt  exceedingly  awkward,  and  would  very 
much  have  preferred  seeing  either  of  them 
alone.  Lillyston  was  incredulous ;  he  in- 
sisted that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  until 
he  actually  saw  the  list  with  his  own  eyes. 
It  was  quite  by  accident,  and  not  with  any 
view  of  being  sworn  in  as  a  scholar  the  next 
morning,  that  he  had  returned  to  St. 
Werner's  on  that  day  at  all.  Kennedy  bore 
the  bitter  but  not  unexpected  disappoint- 
ment with  silent  stoicism,  and  showed  an 
unaffected  joy  at  the  happy  result  which  had 
crowned  the  honest  exertions  of  his  best- 
loved  friends. 

He  bore  it  in  stoical  silence,  until  he 
reached  his  own  rooms ;  and  then,  do  not 
blame  him — poor  Kennedy — if  he  bowed 
his  head  upon  his  hands  with  a  feeling  of 
deep  distress.  There  are  times  when  the 
bravest  man  feels  quite  like  a  boy — feels  as 
if  he  were  unchanged  since  the  day  when 
he  sorrowed  for  boyish  trespasses,  and  was 
chidden  for  boyish  faults.  Kennedy  was 
very  young,  and  he  was  eating  the  fruit  of 
folly  and  idleness  in  painful  failure  and 
hope  deferred.  In  public  he  never  showed 
the  faintest  signs  of  vexation,  but  in  the 
loneliness  of  his  closet  he  did  not  care  to 
suppress  the  grief  which  he  felt — for  Violet's 
sake  as  well  as  for  his  own. 

So  once  more  he  was  separated  from 
Julian  and  Lillyston  in  hall  and  chapel,  for 
they  now  sat  at  the  scholars'  table  and  in 
the  scholars'  seats. 

He  was  beginning  to  get  over  his  feeling 
of  sorrow  when  he  received  a  letter  which 
did  not  need  the  coronet  on  the  seal  to 
show  him  that  his  correspondent  was  De 
Vayne.  He  opened  it  with  eagerness  and 
curiosity,  and  read — 

"Eaglestoiver,  April  30,  18 — . 
"  Argyleshire. 

"MY  DEAR  KENNEDY— How  long  it  is 
since  we  saw  or  heard  of  each  other  !  I 
am  getting  well  now,  slowly  but  surely,  and 
as  I  am  amusing  my  leisure  by  reviving  my 
pkl  correspondence  with  my  friends,  let  me 


write  to  you  whom  I  reckon  and  shall  ever 
reckon  among  that  honoured  number. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  considered  me  to 
have  been  slightly  alienated  from  you  by  the 
sad  scene  which  your  rooms  witnessed  when 
last  we  met  in  health,  and  by  the  connec- 
tion into  which  your  name  was  dragged,  by 
popular  rumour,  with  that  unhappy  affair. 
If  such  a  thought  has  ever  troubled  you,  let 
me  pray  that  you  will  banish  it.  I  have 
long  since  been  sure  that  you  would  have 
been  ready  to  suffer  any  calamity  rather 
than  expose  me  to  the  foreseen  possibility 
of  such  an  outrage. 

"  No,  believe  me,  dear  Kennedy,  I  am  as 
much  now  as  I  always  have  been  since  I 
knew  you,  your  sincere  and  affectionate 
friend.  Nor  will  I  conceal  how  deep  an 
interest  another  circumstance  has  given  me 
in  your  welfare.  You  perhaps  did  not  know 
that  I  too  loved  your  affianced  Violet ;  how 
long,  how  deeply,  I  can  never  utter  to  any 
living  soul.  I  did  not  know  that  you  had 
won  her  affections,  and  the  information  that 
such  was  the  case  came  on  me  like  the 
death -knell  of  all  my  cherished  hopes. 
But  I  have  schooled  myself  now  to  the  calm 
contemplation  of  my  failure,  and  I  can 
rejoice  without  envy  in  the  knowledge  that 
in  you  she  has  won  a  lover  richly  endowed 
with  all  the  qualities  on  which  future  happi- 
ness can  depend. 

"I  write  to  you  partly  to  say  good-bye. 
In  a  fortnight  I  am  going  abroad,  and  shall 
not  return  until  I  feel  that  I  have  conquered 
a  hopeless  passion,  and  regained  a  shat- 
tered health.  Farewell  to  dear  old  Cam- 
ford  !  I  little  thought  that  my  career  there 
would  terminate  as  it  did,  but  I  trust  in  the 
full  persuasion  that  God  worketh  all  things 
for  good  to  them  who  love  Him. 

"Once  more  good-bye.  When  I  return 
I  hope  that  I  shall  see  leaning  on  your  arm 
a  fair  young  bride.  — Ever  affectionately 
yours,  DE  VAYNE." 

Kennedy  had  written  home  to  announce 
that  his  name  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
1st  of  St.  Werner's  scholars.  The  informa- 
tion had  disgusted  his  father  exceedingly. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  himself  an  old  Wernerian, 
oved  that  royal  foundation  with  an  un- 
changing regard,  and  ever  since  the  day 
:hat  Edward  had  been  playing  in  his  hall  a 
pretty  boy  he  determined  that  he  should  be 
a  St.  Werner's  scholar  at  his  first  trial.  He 
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knew  his  son's  abilities,  and  felt  convinced 
that  there  must  be  some  radical  fault  in  his 
Camford  life  to  produce  such  a  disastrous 
series  of  failures  and  disgraces.  Unable 
to  gain  any  real  information  on  the  subject 
from  Edward's  letters,  he  determined  to 
write  up  at  once,  and  ask  the  classical  and 
mathematical  tutors  the  points  in  which  his 
son  was  most  deficient,  and  the  reason  of 
his  continued  want  of  success. 

The  classical  tutor,  Mr.  Dalton,  wrote 
back  that  Kennedy's  failure  was  due  solely 
to  idleness  ;  that  his  abilities  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  brilliant,  but  that  at  Camford, 
as  everywhere  else,  the  notion  of  success 
without  industry  was  a  chimera  invented 
by  boastfulness  and  conceit.  "  Le  Genie 
c'est  la  Patience." 

"You  seem,  however,"  continued  Mr. 
Dalton,  "  to  be  under  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  your  son  read  with  me  last  term, 
and  even  'read  double.'  This  is  not  the 
case,  as  he  has  ceased  to  read  with  me  since 
the  end  of  the  Christmas  term  :  I  was  sorry 
that  he  did  so,  for  if  economy  was  an  object, 
I  would  gladly,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
interest  I  take  in  him,  have  afforded  gra- 
tuitous assistance  to  so  clever  and  promising 
a  pupil." 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Baer,  the  mathematical 
tutor,  was  precisely  to  the  same  effect.  "  I 
can  only  speak,"  he  said,  "from  what  I 
observed  of  your  son  previous  to  last 
Christmas ;  since  then  I  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  numbering  him  among 
my  pupils." 

When  Mr.  Dalton's  letter  came  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  exceedingly  perplexed  to  under- 
stand what  it  meant,  and  assumed  that  there 
must  be  some  unaccountable  mistake.  He 
simply  could  not  believe  that  his  son  could 
have  asked  him  for  the  money  on  false 
pretences.  But  when  Mr.  Baer's  letter  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  Kennedy  had  not  been 
reading  with  a  tutor  either  in  classics  or 
mathematics  during  the  previous  quarter, 
it  seemed  impossible  for  any  one  any  longer 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth. 

When  the  real  state  of  the  case  forced 
itself  on  Mr.  Kennedy's  conviction  his  afflic- 
tion was  so  deep  that  no  language  can 
adequately  describe  what  he  suffered.  In 
a  few  days  his  countenance  became  sensibly 
older-looking,  and  his  hair  more  grey.  His 
iavourite  and  only  surviving  son  had  proved 


unworthy  and  base.  Not  only  had  he 
wasted  time  in  frivolous  company,  but 
clearly  he  must  have  sunk  very  low  to  be 
guilty  of  a  crime  so  heinous  in  itself,  and  so 
peculiarly  wounding  to  a  father's  heart,  as 
the  one  which  it  was  plain  that  he  had 
committed. 

At  first  Mr.  Kennedy  could  not  trust  him- 
self to  write,  lest  the  anger  and  indignation 
which  usurped  the  place  of  sorrow  should 
lead  him  into  a  violence  which  might  pro- 
duce irreparable  harm.  Meanwhile,  he 
bore  in  silence  the  blows  which  had  fallen. 
Not  even  to  his  daughter  Eva  did  he  reveal 
the  overwhelming  secret  of  her  brother's 
shame,  but  brooded  in  loneliness  over  the 
fair  promise  of  the  past,  blighted  utterly  in 
the  disgrace  of  the  present.  Often  when  he 
had  looked  at  his  young  son,  and  seen  how 
glorious  and  how  happy  his  life  might  be, 
he  had  determined  to  shelter  him  from 
all  evil,  and  endow  him  with  means  and 
opportunities  for  every  success.  He  had 
looked  to  him  as  a  pride  and  stay  in  declin- 
ing manhood,  and  a  comfort  in  old  age. 
Edward  Kennedy  had  been  "a  child  whom 
every  eye  that  looked  on  loved,"  and  now 

he  was ;  Mr.  Kennedy  could  not  apply 

to  him  the  only  name  which  at  once  sprung 
up  to  his  lips.  He  wrote — 

"  DEAR  EDWARD— When  I  tell  you  that 
it  costs  me  an  effort,  a  strong  effort  to  call 
you  *  dear,'  you  may  judge  of  the  depth  of 
my  anger.  I  cannot  trust  myself,  nor  will 
I  condescend  to  say  much  to  you.  Suffice 
it  for  you  to  know  that  your  shameful  trans- 
actions are  detected,  and  that  I  am  now 
aware  of  the  means— the  treacherous,  dis- 
honest means — you  have  adopted  to  procure 
money,  which,  since  I  gave  you  an  ample 
and  liberal  allowance,  can  only  be  wanted  to 
pander  to  vice,  idleness,  and  I  know  not 
what  other  forms  of  sin. 

"  I  tell  you  that  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say  ;  if  you  can  act  as  you  have  acted,  you 
must  be  quite  deaf  to  expostulation  and 
dead  to  shame.  You  have  done  all  you 
can  to  cover  me  and  yourself  with  dis- 
honour, and  to  bring  down  my  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

"  O  Edward,  Edward  !  if  I  could  have 
foreseen  this  in  the  days  when  you  were  yet 
a  young  and  innocent  and  happy  boy,  I 
would  have  chosen  rather  that  you  should 
die. 
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"  It  must  be  a  long  time  before  you  see 
my  face  again.  I  will  not  see  you  in  the 
coming  holidays,  and  I  at  once  reduce  your 
allowance  to  half  of  what  it  was.  I  cannot 
and  will  not  supply  money  to  be  wasted  in 
extravagance  and  folly,  nor  shall  I  again  be 
deceived  into  granting  it  to  you  on  false  pre- 
tences.— Your  indignant,  deeply-sorrowing 
father,  .,  T.  KENNEDY." 

Kennedy  read  the  letter,  and  re-read  it, 
and  laid  it  down  on  the  table  beside  his 
untouched  breakfast.  There  was  but  one 
expression  in  his  face,  and  that  was  misery, 
and  in  his  soul  no  other  feeling  than  that 
of  hopeless  shame. 

He  did  not,  and  could  not  write  to  his 
father.  What  was  to  be  said  ?  He  must 
bear  his  burden — the  burden  of  detection  and 
of  punishment — alone.  t 

And  the  thought  of  Violet  added  keener 
poignancy  to  all  his  grief.  For  Kennedy 
could  not  but  observe  that  her  letters  were 
not  so  fondly,  passionately  loving  as  they 
once  had  been,  and  he  knew  that  the  fault 
was  his,  because  his  own  letters  reflected, 
like  a  broken  mirror,  the  troubled  images 
of  his  wandering  heart. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

KENNEDY'S  DESPAIR. 

"  When  all  the  blandishments  from  life  are  gone, 
The  coward  slinks  to  death ; — the  brave  live  on  !  " 

OF  all  the  sicknesses  that  can  happen  to 
the  human  soul,  the  deadliest  and  the  most 
incurable  is  the  feeling  of  despair;  and  this 
was  the  malady  which  now  infected  every 
vein  of  Kennedy's  moral  and  intellectual 
life. 

Could  he  but  have  conquered  his  pride 
so  far  as  to  take  but  one  person  into  his 
confidence,  all  might  have  been  well.  But 
Violet — could  he  ever  tell  Violet  of  sins 
which  her  noble  heart  must  render  so  incon- 
ceivable as  almost  to  make  it  impossible  for 
her  to  sympathise  with  one  who  committed 
them  ?  And  Eva ;  could  he  ever  wound 
the  tender  affection  of  his  sweet  sister  by 
revealing  to  her  the  disgrace  of  the  brother 
whom,  from  her  childhood,  she  had  idolised  ? 
He  sometimes  thought  that  he  would  confess 
to  Julian  or  Lillyston ;  but  his  courage 
failed  him  when  the  time  came,  and  he  fed 


on  his  own  heart  in  solitude,  avoiding  the 
society  of  men. 

The  sore  burden  of  a  self-reproaching 
spirit  wore  him  down.  He  had  fallen  so 
often  now,  and  swerved  so  often  from  the 
path  of  temperance,  rectitude,  and  honour, 
that  he  began  to  regard  himself  as  a 
hopeless  reprobate — as  one  who  had  been 
weighed  and  found  wanting — tested  of  God, 
and  deliberately  set  aside. 

And  so  step  by  step  the  devil  thrust  him 
into  desperation,  and  strove  thereby  to  clinch 
the  hopelessness  of  his  estate.  With  wild 
fierce  passion  Kennedy  flung  himself  into 
sins  he  had  never  known  before  ;  angrily  he 
laid  waste  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  vine- 
yard whose  hedge  had  been  broken  down  ; 
a  little  entrance  to  the  sanctuary  had  been 
opened  to  evil  thoughts,  and  they,  when 
once  admitted,  soon  flung  back  wider  and 
wider  the  golden  gates,  till  the  revelling 
band  of  worse  wickednesses  rushed  in  and 
defiled  the  altar,  and  trampled  on  the  virgin 
floors,  and  defaced  the  cedarn  walls  with 
images  of  idolatry  and  picturings  of  sin. 
Because  he  had  sunk  into  the  slough  of 
despond,  he  would  be  heedless  of  the  mud 
that  gathered  on  his  garments.  Was  he  not 
ruined  already  ?  could  anything  much  worse 
befall  him  than  had  befallen  him  already? 
no  ;  he  would  sin  on  now  and  take  his  fill. 

It  was  a  short  period  of  his  life  ;  but  in  no 
other  period  did  he  suffer  so  much,  or  shake 
more  fatally  the  foundations  of  all  future 
happiness.  It  was  emphatically  a  sin  against 
his  own  soul,  and  as  such  it  affected  his 
very  look.  Those  blue  laughing  eyes  were 
clouded  over,  and  the  bloom  died  away  from 
his  cheeks,  and  the  ingenuous  beauty  from 
his  countenance,  as  the  light  of  the  Shechinah 
grew  pale  and  dim  in  the  inmost  sanctuary. 
Kennedy  was  not  mastered  by  impulse,  but 
driven  by  despair. 

Nor  did  he  take  any  precaution  to  shield 
himself  from  punishment — the  punishment 
of  outward  circumstance  and  natural  conse- 
quence—as his  moral  abasement  proceeded. 
His  acquaintances  shunned  him,  his  friends 
dropped  away  from  him,  and  the  guiltiness 
of  the  present  received  a  tinge  of  deeper 
horror  from  the  gloom  of  the  future. 

All  that  could  be  done,  Julian  did.  He 
warned,  he  expostulated,  he  reminded  of 
purer  and  happier— of  pure  and  happy  days. 
But  he  did  not  know  the  bitter  fountain  of 
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despondency  whence  flowed  those  naphtha- 
line streams  of  passion.    At  last  he  said— 

"  Kennedy,  I  have  not  often  spoken  to  you 
of  my  dear  sister ;  it  is  time  to  speak  of  her 
now.  Your  conduct  proves  to  me  that  you 
do  not  and  cannot  love  her." 

Kennedy  listened  in  silence ;  his  face 
bowed  down  upon  his  hands.  "  You  could 
not  go  on  as  you  are  doing  if  you  loved  her, 
for  love  allows  no  meaner,  no  unhallowed 
fires  to  pollute  her  vestal  flame.  Your  love 
must  be  a  pretence — a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  was  only  possible,  Kennedy,  when  you 
were  worthier  than  now  you  are." 

He  goaned  deeply,  but  still  said  nothing. 

"  Kennedy,"  continued  Julian,  "  I  have 
loved  you  as  a  friend,  as  a  brother ;  I  love 
you  still  most  earnestly,  and  you  must  not 
be  too  much  pained  at  what  I  say ;  but  I  have 
come  to  a  determination  which  I  must  tell 
you,  and  by  which  I  must  abide.  Your  en- 
gagement with  Violet  must  cease." 

"  Does  SHE  say  so  ?"  he  asked  in  a  hollow 
voice. 

"  No,  she  does  not  know,  Kennedy,  what 
I  know  of  you  ;  but  she  will  trust  my  deep 
affection,  and  know  that  I  act  solely  for 
her  good.  The  blow  may  almost  kill  her, 
but  better  that  she  should  die  than  that  her 
life  should  be  ever  connected — oh  that  you 
should  have  driven  me  to  say  it — with  one 
so  stained  as  yours  !  " 

"  Ay  ! "  said  Kennedy  bitterly,  "  stab  hard, 
for  the  knife  is  in  your  hand.  Fling  dust 
on  those  who  are  down  already — it  is  the 
world's  way.  I  see  through  it  all,  Julian 
Home ;  you  would  gladly  get  rid  of  me 
that  Violet  may  wear  a  coronet.  No  com- 
parison between  a  penniless  and  ruined 
undergraduate,  and  a  handsome,  rich 
young  viscount." 

"  Unjust !  ungenerous  !  "  answered  Julian 
with  indignation  ;  "  you  have  poisoned  your 
own  true  heart,  Kennedy,  or  you  would  not 
utter  the  lie  which  you  must  disbelieve. 
Edward  Kennedy,  I  will  not  attempt  to  re- 
but your  unworthy  suspicions ;  you  know 
neither  my  character  nor  Violet's,  or  you 
would  not  have  dared  to  utter  them.  No — 
it  is  clearer  to  me  than  ever  that  you  are  no 
fit  suitor  for  my  sister.  Passion  and  weak- 
ness have  dragged  you  very  low.  I  trust 
and  pray  that  you  may  recover  yourself 
again." 

A  sudden  rush  of  tears  came  to  his  eyes 


as  he  turned  away  to  leave  his  earliest  and 
best-loved  college  friend.  But  Kennedy 
stopt  him,  and  said  wildly — 

"Stop,  Julian  Home,  you  shall  hear  me 
speak.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  you  do  this 
of  your  own  responsibility — without  Violet's 
— nay,  nay,  I  must  not  call  her  so — without 
your  sister's  consent.  And  if  this  be  so, 
hear  me.  Tell  her  that  I  did  not  think  that 
she  too  would  fail  me  in  the  hour  of  my 
humiliation  :  tell  her  that  she  has  committed 
a  great  sin  in  thus  rejecting  me :  tell  her 
that  she  is  now  responsible  for  all  my  future, 
— that  whatever  errors  I  may  fall  into,  what- 
ever sins  I  may  commit,  whatever  disgrace 
or  ruin  I  may  incur,  she  is  the  author  of 
them.  Tell  her  that  if  I  ever  live  to  do  un- 
generous acts,  or  ever  yield  to  bursts  of 
foolish  passion,  the  acts  are  hers,  not  mine  ; 
she  will  have  caused  them  ;  my  life  lies  at 
her  feet.  Tell  her  this  before  it  is  too  late. 
What?  you  still  wish  to  hurry  away?  go 
then."  He  almost  pushed  Julian  out,  and 
banged  the  door  after  him. 

Amazed  at  this  paroxysm  of  wrath  and 
madness,  Julian  went  downstairs  with  a 
slow  step  and  a  heavy,  heavy  heart ;  above 
all,  he  dreaded  the  necessity  of  breaking  to 
Violet  the  heart-rending  intelligence  of  his 
decision,  and  the  circumstances  which 
caused  it.  He  trembled  to  do  it,  for  he 
knew  not  how  crushing  the  weight  might 
prove.  At  last  he  determined  to  write  to 
his  mother,  and  to  beg  her  to  bear  for  him 
the  pain  of  telling  that  which  her  womanly 
tact  and  maternal  sympathy  might  make 
less  overwhelming  to  be  borne. 

But  Kennedy,  after  Julian's  words,  rushed 
out  of  his  rooms,  and  it  was  night.  He 
left  the  college,  and  wandered  into  the 
fields — he  knew  not  whither,  nor  with  what 
intent.  His  brain  was  on  fire.  The  last 
gleam  that  lent  brightness  to  his  life  had 
been  extinguished ;  the  friend  whom  he 
loved  best  had  cast  him  off;  his  name  was 
sullied ;  his  love  rejected.  It  was  not 
thought  which  kept  him  in  a  tumult,  but 
only  a  physical  consciousness  of  dreadful, 
irremediable  calamity;  and  but  for  the 
wind  which  blew  so  coldly  and  savagely  in 
his  face,  and  the  rain  that  soaked  his  clothes 
and  cooled  the  fever  of  his  forehead,  he 
feared  that  he  might  go  mad. 

He  did  not  return  to  the  college  till  long 
past  midnight ;  and  the  old  porter,  as  he 
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got  out  of  bed  to  open  the  gate,  could  not 
help  saying  to  him  in  a  tone  of  reproach — 

"  O,  Mr.  Kennedy,  sir— excuse  me,  sir- 
but  these  are  bad  ways." 

The  words  were  lost  upon  him  :  he  went 
up  to  his  room,  and  threw  himself,  without 
taking  off  his  clothes,  upon  his  bed.  No 
sleep  came  to  him,  and  in  the  morning — 
damp,  weary,  and  feverish  as  he  had  been 
— his  look  was  inexpressibly  pitiable  and 
haggard. 

The  imperious  demands  of  health  forced 
him  to  take  some  notice  of  his  condition  ; 
and  he  was  about  to  put  on  clean  clothes, 
and  take  some  warm  tea  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  when  the  master's  servant  came 
to  tell  him  that  the  Seniority  desired  his 
presence. 

He  at  once  knew  that  it  must  be  for 
his  irregularity  of  the  previous  night,  which, 
in  the  agitation  of  other  thoughts,  had  not 
occurred  to  him  before.  He  remembered, 
too,  that  the  Senior  Dean  had  only  recently 
threatened  him  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
late  misdoings,  the  next  offence  would  be 
visited  with  summary  and  final  punishment. 

Kennedy  received  rather  hard  treatment 
at  the  hand  of  the  Senior  Dean,  who  was  a 
very  worthy  and  excellent  man,  but  so  firm 
•and  punctilious  that  he  could  neither  con- 
ceive nor  tolerate  the  existence  of  beings 
less  precise  in  their  nature  than  himself. 
Kind  and  well-intentioned,  he  was  utterly 
unfit  for  the  guidance  of  young  men,  be- 
•cause  he  was  totally  deficient  in  those 
invaluable  qualities  —  sympathy  and  tact. 
He  had  early  taken  a  dislike  to  Kennedy, 
in  consequence  of  some  very  harmless 
•frivolities  of  his  freshman's  year.  Kennedy, 
'in  his  frolicsome  and  happy  moods,  had,  in 
ways  childish,  perhaps,  but  completely 
•harmless,  offended  the  sensitive  dignity  of 
'the  college  official,  and  these  trivial  eccen- 
•tricities  the  Dean  regarded  as  heinous  faults 
— the  symptoms  of  a  reckless  and  irreverent 
•  character.  There  was  one  particular  trans- 
.  action  which  gave  "him  more  than  usual 
1  offence,  in  which  Kennedy,  hearing  a  very 
absurd  story  at  a  don's  party  while  the  Dean 
was  present,  parodied  it  with  such  exquisite 
liumour  and  such  complete  command  of 
-countenance,  that  all  the  other  men,  in  spite 
of  the  official  presence,  had  indecorously 
broken  into  fits  of  laughter.  It  is  a  great 
pity  when  rulers  and  teachers  take  such 


terrible  fright  at  little  outbreaks  of  mere 
animal  and  boyish  spirits. 

The  Dean  was  inclined,  therefore,  from 
the  first  to  take  the  most  serious  view  of 
Kennedy's  proceedings,  even  when  they 
were  not  as  questionable  as  recently  they 
had  been.  Instead  of  trying  to  enter  into 
a  young  man's  feelings  and  temptations  with 
consideration  and  forbearance,  the  Dean 
regarded  them  from  a  moral  watchtower  of 
unapproachable  altitude,  and  hence  to  him 
the  errors  which  he  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  punish  were  not  regarded  as  human  fail- 
ings, but  as  monstrous  and  inexplicable 
phenomena.  He  could  not  in  the  least 
understand  Kennedy  ;  he  only  looked  at  him 
as  a  wild,  and  objectionable,  and  irregular 
young  man ;  while  Kennedy  reciprocated 
his  pity  by  a  hardly-concealed  contempt. 

So,  as  Kennedy  took  cap  and  gown,  and 
walked  across  the  court  to  the  combination- 
room,  he  became  pretty  well  aware  that  a 
very  heavy  sentence  was  hanging  over  his 
head.  He  cared  little  for  it ;  nothing  that 
St.  Werner's  or  its  authorities  could  do 
would  wound  him  half  so  deeply  as  what  he 
was  already  suffering,  or  cause  the  iron  to 
rankle  more  painfully  in  his  soul.  He  felt 
as  a  man  who  is  in  a  dream. 

He  stood  before  them  with  a  look  of  utter 
vacancy  and  listlessness,  the  result  partly  of 
physical  weariness,  partly  of  complete  in- 
difference. He  was  aware  that  the  Dean, 
undisturbed  this  time,  was  haranguing  him 
to  his  heart's  content,  but  he  had  very  little 
notion  of  what  he  was  saying.  At  last  his 
ear  caught  the  question— "  Have  you  any 
explanation  to  offer  of.  your  conduct,  Mr. 
Kennedy?" 

He  betrayed  how  little  he  had  been  attend- 
ing by  the  reply — "  What  conduct,  sir?" 

The  Dean  ruffled  his  plumage,  and  said 
with  asperity — "Your  conduct  last  night, 
sir." 

"  I  was  wandering  in  the  fields,  sir." 

"Wandering  in  the  fields!"  In  the 
Dean's  formal  and  regular  mind  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  wholly  unintelligible  ;  fancy  a 
sensible  member  of  a  college  wandering  in 
the  fields  on  a  wet  stormy  night  past  twelve 
o'clock  1  "  Really,  Mr,  Kennedy,  you  must 
excuse  us,  but  we  can  hardly  accept  so 
fantastic  an  explanation ;  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  you  had  no  ulterior  designs." 

Kennedy  was  bothered  and  fretful ;  he 
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was  not  thinking  of  deans  or  seniors  just 
then  ;  his  thoughts  were  reverting  to  his 
father's  implacable  anger,  and  to  Julian's 
forbidding  him  to  hope  for  the  love  of 
Violet  Home.  Weary  of  the  talking  and 
careless  of  explaining  anything  to  them, 
and  with  a  short  return  of  his  old  contempt, 
he  wished  to  cut  short  the  discussion,  and 
merely  said — 

"I  can't  help  what  you  accept  or  what 
you  believe." 

The  seniors  had  a  little  discussion  among 
themselves,  in  which  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Norton  appeared  to  be  overborne  by  the 
majority  of  votes,  and  then  the  Senior  Dean 
said  shortly — 

"  Mr.  Kennedy,  we  have  come  to  the 
decision  that  it  is  undesirable  for  you  to 
remain  at  St.  Werner's  at  present,  until  you 
have  mended  your  ways,  and  taken  a 
different  view  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  college  life.  You  are  rusticated 
for  a  year.  You  must  leave  to-morrow." 

Kennedy  bowed  and  left  the  room.  He, 
too,  had  been  coming  to  a  decision,  and  one 
that  rendered  all  minor  ones  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  to  him.  During  all  the  wet, 
and  feverish,  and  sleepless  night  he  had 
been  determining  what  to  do,  and  the  event 
of  this  morning  confirmed  him  still  farther. 
He  was  rusticated  for  a  year ;  where  could 
he  go?  Not  to  his  father  and  his  home, 
where  every  eye  would  look  on  him  as  a 
disgraced  and  characterless  man ;  not  to 
any  of  his  relations  or  friends,  who  would 
regard  him  perhaps  as  a  shame  and  burden  ; 
— no,  there  was  but  one  home  for  him,  and 
that  was  the  long  home,  undisturbed  beneath 
the  covering  of  the  grave. 

The  burden  and  mystery  of  life  lay  heavily 
on  him — its  lasting  calamities  and  vanishing 
joys,  its  trials  and  disappointments.  He 
would  try  whether,  in  a  new  state  of  life, 
the  same  distorted  individuality  was  a  ne- 
cessary possession.  Would  it  be  necessary 
there  also  to  live  two  lives  in  one,  to  have  a 
soul  within  whose  precincts  curse  wrestled 
with  blessing,  good  with  evil,  and  life  with 
death?  As  life  went  with  him  then,  he 
would  rather  escape  from  it  even  into 
annihilation  ;  he  groaned  under  it,  and  in 
spite  of  all  he  had  heard  or  read,  he  had 
no  fear  whatever  of  the  after-death.  If  he 
had  any  feeling  about  that^  it  was  a  feeling 
of  curiosity  alone.  He  could  not  wholly 


condemn  himself:  he  felt  that  however 
much  evil  might  have  mastered  him,  good 
was  the  truest  and  most  distinctive  element 
of  his  being.  He  loved  it  even  when  he 
abandoned  it,  and  yielded  himself  to  sin. 
He  could  not  believe  that  for  these  frailties 
he  would  be  driven  into  an  existence  of 
unmitigated  pain. 

He  had  no  fear,  no  shadow  of  fear,  of 
the  state  of  death,  for  he  forgot  that  he 
would  carry  himself,  his  unchanged  being 
— Conscience,  Habit,  and  Memory — into 
the  other  world.  What  he  dreaded  was  the 
spasm  of  dying — the  convulsion  that  was 
to  snap  the  thousand  silver  strings  in  the 
harp  of  life.  This  he  shuddered  at,  but  he 
consoled  himself  that  it  would  be  over  in  a 
moment. 

He  took  no  food  that  day,  but  wrote  to 
his  father,  to  Eva,  to  Julian,  Violet,  and  De 
Vayne.  He  told  them  his  purpose,  and 
prayed  their  forgiveness  for  all  the  wrongs 
he  had  done  them.  And  then  there  seemed 
no  more  to  do.  With  weak  unsteady  steps 
he  paced  his  room,  and  looked  at  the  old 
Swiss  chamois-gun  above  the  door.  He  took 
it  down  and  handled  it.  It  was  a  coarse 
clumsy  weapon,  and  he  could  not  trust  it  to 
effect  his  purpose.  Shunning  observation, 
he  walked  by  back  streets  and  passages 
until  he  came  to  a  gunsmith's  shop,  where 
he  bought  a  large  pistol,  under  pretence  of 
wanting  it  for  the  purposes  of  travel. 

He  carried  it  home  himself,  but  instead 
of  returning  straight  to  his  rooms,  he  was 
tempted  to  stroll  for  a  last  time  about  the 
grounds.  The  delightful  softness  of  the 
darkening  air  on  that  spring  evening,  and 
the  cheerful  gleam  of  lamps  leaping  up  here 
and  there  between  the  trees,  and  flickering 
on  the  quiet  river,  enticed  him  up  the  glori- 
ous old  entwined  avenue  into  the  shadow  of 
the  great  oaks  beyond,  until  he  found  him- 
self leaning  between  the  weeping  willows 
over  the  bridge  of  Merham  Hall,  looking 
on  the  still  grey  poetic  towers,  and  the 
three  motionless  reposing  swans,  and  the 
gloaming  of  the  west.  And  so,  still  thinking, 
thinking,  thinking,  he  slowly  wandered 
home. 

As  he  had  determined  to  commit  suicide 
that  night,  it  mattered  little  to  him  at  what 
hour  it  was  done,  and  opening  the  first  book 
on  the  table,  he  tried  to  kill  time  until  it 
grew  later  and  darker.  The  book  happened 
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to  be  a  Bible,  and  conscious  how  much  it 
jarred  with  his  present  frame  of  mind  and 
his  guilty  purpose,  he  threw  it  down  again  ; 
but  not  until  his  eye  had  caught  the  words — 
"  AND  HE  SAW  THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  LORD 
STANDING  IN  THE  WAY." 

The'  verse  haunted  him  against  his  will, 
till  he  half-shuddered  at  the  dim  light  which 
the  moon  made,  as  it  struggled  through  the 
curtains  only  partially  drawn  into  the  quaint 
old  room.  He  would  delay  no  longer,  and 
loaded  the  pistol  with  a  dreadful  charge 
which  should  not  fail  of  carrying  death. 

Some  fancy  seized  him  to  put  out  the 
lights,  and  then  with  a  violent  throbbing  at 
the  heart,  and  a  wild  prayer  for  God's  mercy 
at  that  terrible  hour,  he  took  the  pistol  in 
his  hand. 

At  that  very  instant— when  there  was 
hardly  the  motion  of  a  hair's-breadth  between 
him  and  fate, — what  was  it  that  startled  his 
attention,  and  caused  his  hand  to  drop,  and 
fixed  him  there  with  open  mouth  and  wild 
gaze,  and  caused  him  to  shiver  like  the 
leaves  of  the  acacia  in  a  summer  wind  ? 

Right  before  him — half-hidden  by  the 
window  curtains,  and  half-drawing  them 
back,— clear  and  distinct  he  thought  that 
he  saw  a  beloved  figure,  and  that  sad  re- 
proachful eyes  were  gazing  upon  him. 
The  -countenance  so  sorrowfully  beautiful, 
the  long  bright  gleaming  of  the  white  robe, 
the  tresses  floating  down  over  the  shoulders 
like  a  golden  veil,  for  one  instant  they  seemed 
to  flash  upon  him,  not  dim  and  shadowy 
like  the  fading  outlines  of  a  dream,  but  with 
all  the  marked  full  character  of  living  vision. 

"O  mother,  mother!"  he  whispered,  as 
he  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  sank  trem- 
bling upon  his  knees,  and  bowed  his  head  ; 
but  as  he  raised  his  head  again,  there  was 
nothing  there ;  only  the  glimmer  of  lamps 
about  the  court,  and  the  pale  moonlight 
streaming  through  the  curtains,  partly  drawn 
into  the  quaint  old  room.  He  knew  that 
his  overwrought  fancy  had  summoned  up 
the  vision  which  now  mastered  his  will. 

Unable  to  trust  himself  with  the  murder- 
ous weapon  in  his  hand  even  for  a  moment, 
yet  swept  from  his  evil  purpose  by  the 
violent  reflux  of  new  and  better  thoughts, 
he  fired  the  pistol  into  the  air.  The  barrel, 
enormously  overloaded,  burst  in  the  dis- 
charge, and  uttering  a  cry,  he  fell  fainting, 
with  his  right  hand  shattered,  to  the  ground. 


His  cry  and  the  loud  report  of  the  explo- 
sion raised  the  alarm,  and  as  the  men 
rushed  up  and  forced  open  the  door  of  his 
room,  they  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood 
upon  the  floor. 

CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-NINTH. 

EVA  ENTERS  THE  CHAPEL. 

"  I  took  it  for  a  faery  vision 
Of  some  bright  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live 
And  play  i'  the  plighted  clouds  ;  I  was  awe- 
struck, 
And,  as  I  passed,  I  worshipped." 

COMUS. 

THE  long,  long  illness  that  followed,  and  the 
weary  time  which  it  took  to  heal  the  muti- 
lated hand,  proved  the  greatest  blessings 
that  could  have  befallen  the  weak  and  erring 
heart  of  Edward  Kennedy.  They  spared 
him  the  necessity  of  that  heart-rending 
meeting  with  those  whom  he  best  loved,  the 
dread  of  which  had  been  the  most  powerful 
incitement  to  urge  upon  him  the  thought  of 
suicide.  They  gave  him  time  to  look  be- 
fore and  after — they  relieved  the  painful 
tension  of  his  overwrought  mind — they 
calmed  him  with  the  necessity  for  quiet 
thought  and  deep  rest  after  the  anguish  and 
turmoil  of  the  bygone  months. 

When  he  awoke  to  consciousness  Eva  was 
sitting  by  his  bedside  in  the  sick-room. 
Slowly  the  well-remembered  objects  and  the 
beloved  face  broke  upon  his  recollection, 
but  at  first  he  could  remember  nothing 
more,  nor  connect  the  strange  present  with 
the  excited  past.  Still  more  slowly— as 
when  one  breaks  the  azure  sleep  of  some 
unruffled  mountain  mere  by  the  skimming 
of  a  stone,  and  for  a  long  time  the  clear 
images  of  blue  sky,  and  wreathing  cloud, 
and  green  mountain-top,  are  shaken  and 
confused  on  the  tremulous  and  twinkling 
wave,  but  unite  together  into  the  old  picture 
when  the  water  has  recovered  its  glassy 
smoothness — so  still  more  slowly  did  Ken- 
nedy's troubled  memory  reflect  the  inci- 
dents (alas  !  unbeautiful  and  threatening 
incidents)  of  the  preceding  days.  They 
came  back  to  him  as  he  lay  there  quite  still ; 
and  then  he  groaned. 

"  Hush  !  dearest  Edward,"  said  Eva,  who 
had  watched  his  face,  and  guessed  from  its 
expressive  workings  the  progress  of  his 
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thoughts  ;  "  hush,  we  are  with  you,  and  all 
is  going  on  well.     Your  hand  is  healing." 

He  found  that  his  right  hand  was  tightly 
and  firmly  bandaged,  and  kept  still  by  a 
splint. 

"  Was  it  much  hurt  ?  Shall  I  recover  the 
use  of  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  almost  certainly,  Dr.  Leesby  says. 
I  will  tell  papa  that  you  are  awake." 

"Is  he  veiy,  very  angry ? "  asked  poor 
Kennedy. 

"He  has  forgiven  all,  dear,"  she  said, 
kissing  his  forehead.  "  It  was  all  very 
dreadful " — and  a  cold  shiver  ran  over  her — 
"but  none  of  us  will  ever  allude  to  it  again. 
Banish  it  from  your  thoughts,  Eddy  ;  we 
will  leave  Camford  as  soon  as  you  can  be 
moved." 

She  went  to  fetch  her  father,  and  as  he 
came  in  and  leant  fondly  over  his  son's 
sick-bed,  and  grasped  warmly  his  un- 
wounded  hand,  tears  of  afflicting  memory 
coursed  each  other  fast  down  the  old  man's 
cheeks.  He  had  been  hard,  too  hard  upon 
Edward  ;  perhaps  his  severity  had  driven 
him  of  late  into  such  bad  courses,  and  to  the 
brink  of  such  an  awful  and  disgraceful  end  ; 
perhaps  if  he  had  been  kinder,  gentler, 
more  sympathising  for  this  first  offence,  he 
might  have  been  saved  the  anguish  of 
driving  his  poor  boy  to  lower  and  wilder 
depths  of  sin  and  sorrow.  It  was  all  over 
now ;  and  amid  the  apparent  wreck  of  all 
his  hopes,  even  after  the  death-blows  which 
recent  events  had  dealt  to  his  old  pride  in 
his  noble  child,  he  yet  regarded  him  as  he 
lay  there — wounded,  and  in  such  a  way 
—  with  all  the  pity  of  a  Christian's  for- 
giveness, with  all  the  fondness  of  a  father's 
love. 

"  O  father  !  I  have  suffered  unspeakably. 
If  God  ever  raises  me  to  health  and  strength 
again,  I  vow  with  all  my  heart  to  serve  Him 
as  I  have  never  done  before." 

"Yes,  Edward,  I  trust  and  believe  it; 
think  no  more  of  the  past ;  let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead.  The  golden  present  is 
before  you,  and  you  will  have  two  friends 
who  never  desert  the  brave  man — your 
Maker  and  yourself." 

A  silence  followed,  and  then  Eva  said,  "  I 
have  just  seen  Dr.  Leesby,  Eddy,  and  he  says 
that  if  you  are  now  quite  yourself,  and  the 
light-headedness  has  ceased,  you  may  be 
moved  on  Monday." 


"  And  to-day  is  ? — I  have  lost  all  count  of 
time." 

"To-day  is  Saturday.  Won't  it  be 
charming,  dear,  to  find  ourselves  once  more 
at  home  ;  quietly  at  home,  with  no  one  but 
ourselves,  and  our  own  love  to  make  us 
happy?" 

"And  what  am  I  to  do,  Eva?" 

"  Hush,  Eddy  ;  sufficient  for  the  day " 

"  Does  she  know,  Eva  ?  Do  you  ever  hear 
from  her  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  often — but  do  not  think  too  much  of 
those  things  just  yet." 

"And  Julian?" 

"  He  has  often  come  to  ask  after  you," 
she  said,  blushing  ;  "  but  he  is  afraid  to  see 
you,  lest  it  should  do  you  harm  just  now." 

"Perhaps  he  is  right.  We  are  not  all 
enemies,  then  ?  " 

"Enemies  with  Julian  and  Violet?  Oh 
no? 

Though  the  engagement  of  Kennedy  with 
Violet  had  been  broken  off  by  the  common 
desire  of  Julian  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  two 
families  still  continued  their  affectionate 
intercourse,  and  bewailed  the  sad  necessity 
which  drove  them  to  a  step  so  painful,  yet 
so  unavoidably  required  by  the  welfare  of 
all  concerned.  And  from  the  first  they 
hoped  that  all  might  yet  be  well,  while  some 
among  them  began  to  fancy  that  if  Ken- 
nedy and  Violet  should  ever  be  united, 
it  would  not  be  only  the  close  bond  be- 
tween hearts  already  full  of  mutual  affec- 
tion. 

So  Julian  still  came  daily  during  Ken- 
nedy's illness  to  see  Eva  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  to  inquire  after  the  sufferer's  health. 
And  sometimes  he  took  them  for  a  walk  in 
the  grounds  or  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Camford,  a  place  which  Eva  had 
never  visited  before,  and  which  to  her  was 
full  of  interest. 

Eva  had  often  heard  of  the  glories  of  St. 
Werner's  Chapel,  and  on  the  Sunday  she 
asked  Julian  if  it  would  be  possible  for  her 
to  go  with  her  father  to  the  evening  service 
there. 

"  O  yes,"  said  Julian  ;  "  certainly.     I  will 
get  one  of  the  Fellows  to  take  you  in.     It  is 
remarkable  sight,  and  I  think  you  ought 
to  go." 

The  Sunday  evening  came,  and  Julian 
escorted  them  to  the  ante-chapel  and  showed 
them  the  various  sculptures  and  memorials 
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of  mighty  names.  They  then  waited  by 
the  door  till  some  Fellow  whom  Julian  knew 
should  pass  into  the  chapel  to  escort  them 
to  a  vacant  place  in  the  Fellows'  seats. 

St.  Werner's  Chapel  consists  of  a  single 
aisle,  along  the  floor  of  which  are  placed 
rows  of  benches  for  the  undergraduates  ; 
raised  above  these  to  a  height  of  three 
steps  are  the  long  seats  appropriated  to  the 
scholars  and  the  Bachelors  of  Arts  ;  and 
again,  two  steps  above  these  are  the  seats 
of  the  Fellows  and  Masters  of  Arts,  together 
with  room  for  such  casual  strangers  as  may 
chance  to  be  admitted.  In  the  centre  of 
these  long  rows,  on  either  side,  are  the 
places  for  the  choristers,  men  and  boys,  and 
the  lofty  thrones  whence  the  Deans  "look 
down  with  sleepless  eyes  upon  the  world." 
By  the  door  on  either  side  are  the  red- 
curtained  and  velvet-cushioned  seats  of  the 
Master  and  Vice-master,  beyond  whom  sit 
the  noblemen  and  fellow-commoners.  By 
the  lectern  and  reading-desk  is  a  step  of 
black  and  white  marble,  which  extends  to 
the  altar,  on  which  are  two  candlesticks  of 
massive  silver  ;  and  over  them  some  beauti- 
ful carved  oaken  work  covers  a  great  paint- 
ing, flanked  on  either  side  by  old  gilded 
pictures  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Madonna. 
Imagine  this  space  all  lighted  from  wall  to 
wall  by  wax  candles,  and  at  the  end  by  large 
lamps  which  shed  a  brighter  and  softer 
light,  and  imagine  it  filled,  if  you  can,  by 
five  hundred  men  in  snowy  surplices,  and 
you  have  a  faint  fancy  of  the  scene  which 
broke  on  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Eva 
as  they  passed  between  the  statues  of  the 
ante-chapel,  and  under  the  pealing  organ, 
into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  St.  Werner's 
Chapel. 

"Coiild  they  behold— 
Who,  less  insensible  than  sodden  clay 
In  a  sea  river's  bed  at  ebb  of  tide — 
Could  have  beheld  with  undelighted  heart 
So  many  happy  youths,  so  wide  and  fair 
A  congregation  in  its  budding-time 
Of  health,  and  hope,  and  beauty,  all  at  once 
So  many  divers  samples  from  the  growth 
Of  life's  sweet  season — could  have  seen  unmoved 
That  miscellaneous  garland  of  wild  flowers, 
Decking  the  matron  temples  of  a  place 
So  famous  through  the  world  ?  " 

It  was  Mr.  Norton  whom  Julian  caught 
hold  of  as  an  escort  for  his  friends  into  the 
chapel.  It  was  rather  late;  the  organ  was 
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playing  a  grand  overture,  the  men  were  all 
in  their  seats,  and  the  service  just  going  to 
begin,  when  Eva  entered  leaning  on  Mr. 
Norton's  arm,  and  followed  by  her  father 
and  Julian.  Many  of  the  St.  Werner's  men 
had  seen  her  walking  in  the  grounds  the 
last  day  or  two,  and  as  Kennedy's  sister  a 
peculiar  interest  attached  to  her  just  then. 
But  she  needed  no  such  accidental  source 
of  interest  to  attract  the  liveliest  attentions 
of  such  keen  and  warm  enthusiasts  for 
beauty  as  the  Camford  undergraduates. 
Ladies  are  comparatively  rare  apparitions 
in  that  semi-monastic  body  of  scholars  ;  and 
ladies  both  young  and  lovely  are  rare  indeed. 
So  as  Eva  enteied,  so  young  and  so  fair, 
the  bright  and  graceful  and  beautiful  Eva— 
with  that  exquisite  rose-tinge  which  the 
air  of  Orton-on-the-Sea  had  given  her,  and 
the  folded  softness  of  the  tresses  which 
flowed  down  beside  her  perfect  face,  and 
the  light  of  beaming  eyes  seen  like  jewels 
under  her  long  eyelashes  as  she  bent  her 
glance  upon  the  ground — as  Eva  entered, 
I  say,  leaning  on  Mr.  Norton's  arm,  and 
touched,  with  the  floating  of  her  pale  silk 
dress,  the  surplices  of  the  St.  Werner's 
men  as  they  sat  on  either  side  down  the 
narrow  passage,  it  was  n  wonder  that 
every  single  eye  from  that  of  the  Senior 
Dean*  to  that  of  the  little  chorister  boy, 
was  turned  upon  her  for  an  instant  as  she 
passed  up  to  the  only  vacant  seats,  and 
Mr.  Norton  caused  room  to  be  made  for 
her  beside  the  tutor's  cushion  by  the 
chaplain's  desk.  She  was  happily  uncon- 
scious of  the  admiration,  and  the  perfect 
simplicity  of  her  sweet  girlish  unconscious- 
ness added  a  fresh  charm  to  the  whole  grace 
of  her  manner  and  appearance.  Only  by 
the  slightest  possible  blush  did  she  show  her 
sense  of  her  unusual  position  as  the  cyno- 
sure for  the  admiring  gaze  of  five  hundred 
English  youths  ;  and  that,  too,  though  the 
dark  and  handsome  countenance  of  Mr. 
Norton  glowed  visibly  with  a  brighter 
colour  (as  though  he  were  conscious  of  the 
thought  respecting  him  which  darted  across 
many  an  undergraduate's  mind),  and  even 
the  face  of  Julian,  as  he  walked  to  the 
scholars'  seats  among  the  familiar  ranks 
of  his  compeers,  was  flushed  with  the 
crimson  of  a  sensitiveness  which  he  would 
fain  have  hidden, 
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What  an  evening  star  she  was  !  and  how 
her  very  presence  filled  all  hearts  with  a 
livelier  sense  of  happiness  and  hope,  and 
sweet  pure  yearnings  for  wedded  calm  and 
bridal  love  !  But  she — innocent  young  Eva 
— little  knew  of  the  sensation  she  had 
caused  by  the  rare  beauty  of  her  blossoming 
womanhood.  Her  whole  heart  was  in  the 
act  of  worship,  except  when  it  wandered 
for  a  moment  to  her  poor  sick  Eddy,  whom 
they  had  left  alone,  or  for  another  moment 
to  one  whom  she  could  not  but  see  before 
her  in  the  scholars'  seats.  She  did  not 
know  that  men  were  looking  at  her  as  she 
raised  her  clear  warbling  voice  amid  the 
silvery  trebles  of  the  choir,  and  uttered 
with  all  the  expressiveness  of  genuine 
emotion  those  strains  of  poetry  and  passion 
which  thrilled  from  the  heart  to  the  harp 
of  the  warrior-prophet  and  poet-king.  And 
never  did  truer  prayers  come  from  a  woman's 
lips  than  those  which  her  heart  offered  as 
her  head  was  bowed  that  night. 

The  service  was  over,  and  the  congrega- 
tion streamed  out.  That  evening  the  ante- 
chapel  was  fuller  than  usual  of  men,  who 
stayed  nominally  to  hear  the  organ  ;  but 
besides  those  musical  souls,  who  always 
linger  to  hear  the  voluntary,  or  to  talk  in 
little  groups,  there  were  others  who,  on  that 
pretence,  waited  to  catch  another  glimpse — 
a  last  glimpse  of  eyes  whose  deep  and  lovely 
colour  had  flowed  into  their  souls.  They 
were  disappointed  though,  for  Eva  dropped 
her  veil.  With  a  graceful  bow  to  Mr. 
Norton,  which  he  returned  with  courteous 
dignity,  she  took  Julian's  proferred  arm  and 
walked  out  into  the  court,  her  father 
following.  A  proud  man  was  Julian  that 
evening,  and  the  subject  of  kindly  envy  to 
not  a  few. 

But  that  little  incident — the  many  eyes 
that  had  seen  his  treasure — determined 
Julian  to  take  the  step  which  he  had  long 
decided  upon  in  his  secret  heart.  He  was 
half-jealous  of  the  open,  unconcealed  admir- 
ation which  Eva  had  excited,  and  it  made 
him  fear  lest  another  should  approach  the 
object  of  his  love,  and  occupy  a  place  in  the 
heart  which  he  had  not  even  demanded  as 
his  own.  He  was  positively  in  a  hurry. 
What  if  some  undergraduate  should  get 
an  introduction  to  Eva — some  gay  and 
handsome  Adonis — and  should  suddenly 
carry  away  her  heart  ? 
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So  when  Mr.  Kennedy  went  into  the  sick- 
room to  read  to  Edward  the  lessons  for  the 
day,  and  Julian  stayed  with  Eva  in  the 
sitting-room,  he  drew  his  chair  beside  hers, 
and  they  began  to  talk  about  St.  Werner's. 

After  a  long  talk  he  said  to  her,  "  Shall  I 
read  to  you,  Eva  ? " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  should  like  it  so 
much  ;  I  used  to  enjoy  so  much  the  poetry 
we  read  at  Grindelwald." 

He  took  down  Coleridge's  poems  from 
the  shelf,  and  read — 

"All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
Are  all  but  ministers  of  love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame." 

He  went  on,  watching  her  colour  change 
with  the  musical  variations  of  his  voice, 
until  he  came  to  the  verse — 

"  I  told  her  how  he  pined, — and  ah  1 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
In  which  I  sang  another's  love 
Interpreted  my  own." 

He  saw  her  breast  heaving  with  agitation, 
and  throwing  away  the  book,  he  bent  down 
beside  her  and  looked  up  into  her  deep 
eyes,  and  said,  "O  Eva,  what  need  of 
concealment?  you  have  read  it  long  ago, 
have  you  not  ?  I  love  you,  Eva.  Do  you 
return  my  love?"  he  said,  as  he  gained 
possession  of  her  hand. 

She  had  won  him,  then — the  dream  of 
her  latter  life  ?  This  was  the  noble  Julian 
kneeling  at  her  side.  She  trembled  for 
very  joy,  and  whispered — "  O  Julian,  Julian, 
do  you  not  see  that  I  loved  you  from  the 
first  day  we  met?"  She  regretted  the 
speech  the  next  moment,  as  though  it  had 
been  wanting  in  maidenly  reserve,  but  it 
was  the  first  warm  natural  utterance  of 
her  heart ;  and  Julian  sprang  up  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy,  and  as  she  rose  he  claimed 
as  his  due  a  lover's  kiss. 

She  blushed  crimson,  but  suffered  him  to 
sit  down  beside  her ;  and  they  sat,  hardly 
knowing  anything  but  the  great  fact  that 
they  loved  each  other,  till  Mr.  Kennedy's 
voice  had  ceased  in  the  adjoining  room, 
and  he  came  in. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are,"  he  said.  "  Edward 
is  sinking  to  sleep.  How  good  of  you  to  be 
so  quiet  1" 

They  rose  up,  and  Julian  led  her  to  him 
with  her  hand  in  his,  and  his  arm  support- 
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ing  her.  "  Mr.  Kennedy,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  for  the  most  priceless 
jewel  you  possess." 

"  What !  is  it  indeed  so  ?  Ah,  you  wicked 
Julian,  do  not  rob  me  of  Eva  yet.  She  is 
too  young;  and  now  that  Edward  seems 

likely  to  be  ill  so  long ah,  me  !  I  am 

bereaved  of  my  children.  Well,  well,  I 
suppose  it  must  be  so.  Come  here,  darling, 
to  the  old  father  you  are  going  to  desert ;  I 
daresay  Julian  won't  grudge  me  one  kiss." 

He  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  she  clung 
about  his  neck  as  she  whispered,  "But 
it  will  not  be  yet  for  a  long,  long  time, 
papa." 

"  What  youth  calls  long,  my  Eva  ;  but  not 
long  for  those  who  are  walking  into  the 
shadow  down  the  hill." 

O  happy,  happy  lovers!  how  glorious 
that  night  did  the  stars  shine  out  for  you 
in  the  deep,  unfathomable  galaxies  of 
heaven,  and  the  dew  fall,  and  the  moon 
dawn  into  a  sky  yet  flushed  with  the  long- 
unfading  purple  of  the  fading  day  !  Yet 
there  was  sadness  mixed  with  their  happi- 
ness as  they  heard,  until  they  parted,  the 
plaintive  murmurs  of  Kennedy's  fitful  sleep, 
and  thought  of  all  the  sufferings  of  their 
brother,  and  how  nearly,  how  very  nearly, 
he  had  been  hurried  from  the  midst  of  them 
by  self-inflicted  death. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTIETH. 

REPENTANCE. 

"  This  world  will  not  believe  a  man  repents, 
And  this  wise  world  of  ours  is  mainly  right ; 
For  seldom  does  a  man  repent,  and  use 
Both  grace  and  will  to  pick  the  vicious  quitch 
Of  blood  and  nature  wholly  out  of  him, 
And  make  all  clean,  and  plant  himself  afresh." 
TENNYSON'S  Idylls. 

BEAUTIFUL  Orton-on-the-Sea  !  who  that  has 
been  there  does  not  >long  to  return  there 
again  and  again,  and  gaze  on  the  green  and 
purple  of  its  broad  bay,  and  its  one  little  islet, 
and  the  golden  sands  that  stretch  along  its 
winding  shore,  and  its  glens  clothed  with 
fir-trees  and  musical  with  the  voice  of  many 
rills  ? 

It  was  there  that  Kennedy  had  lived  from 
childhood,  and  it  was  there  that  he  now 
returned  to  spend  at  home  the  year  of  his 
rustication.  They  arrived  at  home  on  the 


Monday  evening,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward Kennedy  rapidly  gained  health  and 
strength,  and  was  able  to  move  about  again, 
though  his  hand  healed  but  slowly,  and  it 
took  months  to  enable  him  to  use  it  without 
pain. 

On  that  little  islet  of  the  bay  was  Ken- 
nedy's favourite  haunt.  It  was  a  place 
where  the  top  of  a  low  cliff  was  sheltered  by 
a  clump  of  trees  which  formed  a  natural 
bovver,  from  whence  he  would  gaze  untired 
for  hours  on  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
tide.  A  little  orphan  cousin  whom  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  adopted  used  to  row  him  over 
to  this  retirement,  and  while  the  boy  stayed 
in  their  little  boat,  and  fished,  or  hunted  for 
sea-birds'  nests  in  the  undisturbed  creeks 
and  inlets,  Kennedy,  with  some  book  in  his 
hand,  would  rest  under  the  waving  branches, 
and  gaze  upon  the  glancing  waves. 

And  at  times,  when,  like  a  great  glowing 
globe,  the  sun  sank,  after  the  fiery  heat  of 
some  burning  summer  day,  into  the  crim- 
soned waters,  and  filled  the  earth,  and  the 
heavens,  and  the  sea  with  silent  splendours, 
a  deep  feeling  of  solemnity,  such  as  he  had 
never  before  experienced,  would  steal  over 
Kennedy's  mind.  He  could  not  but  remem- 
ber that,  but  for  God's  special  grace  thwart- 
ing the  nearly-accomplished  purpose  of  his 
sin,  the  eyes  which  were  filled  with  such 
indescribable  visions  of  glory  would  have 
been  closed  in  death,  and  the  brow  on  which 
the  sea-wind  was  beating  in  such  cool  and 
refreshful  perfume  would  have  been  crum- 
bling under  the  clammy  sod.  Surely  it  must 
be  for  some  great  thing  that  his  life  had  been 
saved :  it  was  his  own  no  longer ;  it  must 
be  devoted  to  mighty  purposes  of  love  and 
toil.  Kennedy  began  to  long  for  some  work 
of  danger  and  suffering  as  his  portion 
upon  earth  :  he  longed  ambitiously  for  the 
wanderings  of  the  apostle  and  the  crown  of 
the  martyr.  The  good  deeds  of  a  conven- 
tional piety,  the  quiet  routine  of  a  common- 
place benevolence,  seemed  no  meet  or 
adequate  employment  for  his  highly-wrought 
mind.  No,  he  would  sail  to  another  world  ; 
there  Jie  would  join  a  new  colony  in  clearing 
away  the  primeval  depths  of  some  virgin 
forest  and  tilling  the  glebes  of  a  rich  and 
untried  soil ;  and,  living  among  them,  he 
would  make  that  place  a  centre  for  wide 
evangelisation — the  home  of  religious  enthu- 
siasms and  equal  laws  ;  or  he  would  go  as  a 
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missionary  to  the  savage  and  the  cannibal, 
and,  sailing  from  reef  to  reef,  where  the 
coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  mirror  in  the 
deep  waters  of  their  calm  lagoon  the  reed- 
huts  of  the  savage  and  the  feathery  coronal 
of  tropic  trees,  he  would  devote  his  life  to 
reclaiming  from  ignorance  and  barbarism 
the  waste  places  of  a  degraded  humanity. 

Such  were  the  visions  and  purposes  that 
floated  through  his  mind — partly  the  fan- 
tastic fancies  of  dreamy  hours,  partly  the 
unconscious  desire  to  fly  from  a  land  which 
reminded  him  too  painfully  of  vanished  hopes, 
and  from  a  scene  which  had  been  the  wit- 
ness of  his  error  and  disgrace.  Perhaps, 
most  of  all,  he  was  influenced  by  the  desire 
to  escape  from  a  house  which  constantly 
recalled  the  image  of  a  lost  love— a  lost  love 
that  he  never  hoped  to  regain  ;  for  Kennedy 
thought — though  but  little  had  been  said 
about  it — that  Violet  had  deliberately  and 
finally  rejected  him  in  scorn  for  the  courses 
he  had  followed. 

But  he  wished,  before  he  quite  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  his  future  career,  to  see 
Violet  once  more,  and  bid  her  a  last  fare- 
well. Not  daring  to  write  and  announce 
his  intention  lest  she  would  refuse  to  meet 
him  again,  and  unwilling  to  trust  his  secret 
to  any  of  her  family,  he  determined  to  see 
her  by  surprise,  and  enjoy  for  one  last  hour 
the  unspeakable  happiness  of  sitting  by  her 
side. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  "  I  am  well  now,  or 
nearly  well ;  will  you  let  me  go  on  a  little 
journey  ?  " 

"  A  journey !  where  ?  We  will  all  go  to- 
gether, Edward,  if  you  want  any  change  of 
air  and  scene." 

He  shook  his  head.  "You  can  guess," 
he  said,  "where  I  wish  to  go  for  the  last 
time." 

"  But  do  you  think  you  can  travel  alone, 
Eddy,  with  your  poor  wounded  hand  ? " 
asked  Eva. 

"  O  yes  ;  the  splinters  keep  it  safe,  and  I 
shall  only  be  two  days  or  so  away." 

They  suffered  him  to  fulfil  his  whim, 
although  they  felt  that  if  he  saw  Violet  the 
meeting  could  hardly  fail  to  be  full  of  pain. 

It  was  deep  in  autumn  when  he  started, 
and  arriving  at  Ildown,  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  little  village  inn.  He  kept  himself 
as  free  from  observation  as  he  could,  and 
begged  the  landlady,  who  recognised  him, 


not  to  mention  his  arrival  to  any  one.  She 
had  seen  him  on  his  former  visit,  and  re- 
membered favourably  his  genial  good 
humour  and  affable  bearing.  He  told  her 
frankly  that  he  had  come  to  say  good-bye 
to  Miss  Home,  whom  he  might  not  see 
again  ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
house  :  could  the  landlady  tell  him  any- 
thing about  their  movements  ? 

"  Why,  yes  ;  I  do  happen  to  know,"  she 
said,  "and  I  suppose  there  can't  be  no 
harm  in  telling  you,  for  I  heard  Master 
Cyril  say  as  how  they  were  all  a-going  a- 
gipsying  to-morrow  in  the  wood  near  the 
King's  Oak." 

"  And  when  do  you  think  they  will  start  ?  " 

"  O  they'll  start  at  ten,  sir,  in  the  morning, 
for  I'm  a-going  to  lend  'em  my  little  trap  to 
carry  the  perwisions  in,  and  that." 

This  would  suit  Kennedy  capitally,  and 
musing  on  the  meeting  of  the  morrow,  he 
sank  into  a  doze  in  the  arm-chair.  A  whis- 
pering awoke  him,  and  he  was  far  from 
reassured  by  overhearing  the  following 
colloquy  : — 

"  Who  be  ;  hat  in  the  parlour  ? "  asked  a 
rustic. 

"O,  thn'  >  the  young  gentleman  as  wer* 
Miss  Viol'  ,,'s  sweetheart,"  said  the  barmaid 
confidentially ;  "  nobody  don't  know  of  it, 
but  I  heard  the  Missus  a-saying  so/' 

"  Why  bean't  he  at  the  house  then  ?  " 

"  O,  ye  know,  he  ain't  her  sweetheart  no 
longer ;  there's  been  a  muddle  somehow, 
and  they  do  say  as  how  he  shot  hisself,  but 
he  don't  seem  to  be  shot  much  now,  to  look 
at  'im.  He's  as  likely  and  proper  a  young 
gentleman  as  I've  seen  for  a  long  time." 

Taking  his  candle  wearily,  Kennedy 
listened  to  no  more  of  the  conversation,  and 
went  to  bed.  His  bed-room  window  looked 
towards  the  pleasant  house  and  garden  of 
Mrs.  Home,  and  he  did  not  lie  down  till  he 
had  seen  the  light  extinguished  in  the  em- 
bowered window  of  Violet's  room.  Next 
morning  he  got  up  betimes,  and,  after 
dressing  himself  with  the  utmost  pain  and 
difficulty,  for  he  did  not  like  to  ask  for  the 
assistance  which  he  always  had  at  home 
since  his  illness,  he  went  down  to  break- 
fast. Hardly  touching  the  dainties  which 
the  hospitable  old  landlady  had  provided, 
he  strolled  off  to  the  wood,  almost  before 
Ildown  was  astir,  and  sat  down  in  a  place 
not  far  from  the  King's  Oak,  in  a  green 
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hollow,  where  he  was  sheltered  from  sight 
by  the  broad  tree  trunks  and  the  tall  and 
graceful  ferns. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  and  the  time 
so  spent  would  have  been  happy  if  agita- 
tion had  not  prevented  him  from  enjoying 
the  glories  of  the  scene.  Nowhere  was 
"  the  gorgeous  and  melancholy  beauty 
of  the  sunlit  autumnal  landscape"  more 
bounteously  displayed.  The  grand  old 
trees  all  round  him  were  burning  them- 
selves away  in  many-coloured  flames,  and 
the  green  leaves  that  still  lingered  amid 
the  rich  hues  of  beautiful  decay  suggested, 
in  their  contrasting  harmony  with  their 
withered  brethren,  many  a  deep  moral  to 
the  thoughtful  mind ;  and  everything  that 
the  thoughts  could  shape  received  a  deeper 
emphasis  from  the  unbroken  silence  of  the 
wood. 

The  occupation  of  his  mind  made  the 
time  pass  quickly,  and  it  seemed  but  a  few 
minutes  when  he  saw  the  Homes  approach- 
ing the  King's  Oak.  The  boys  laid  on  the 
greensward  the  materials  for  the  picnic, 
and  then,  while  Violet  and  Mrs.  Home 
seated  themselves  on  a  fallen  trunk  and 
took  out  their  work,  Julian  read  to  them, 
and  Cyril  and  Frank  walked  through  the 
wood  in  search  of  exercise  and  amusement. 

As  they  passed  near  the  spot  where 
Kennedy  was  seated,  they  caught  sight  of 
a  squirrel's  nest,  and  Frank  was  instantly 
on  the  alert  to  reach  the  spoil.  While  he 
was  scrambling  with  difficulty  up  the  tall 
fir,  Cyril  stayed  at  the  foot,  and  Kennedy 
determined  to  call  him.  Cyril  had  grown 
into  a  tall  handsome  boy  of  seventeen,  and 
Kennedy  knew  that  he  could  be  trusted  to 
help  him,  for  he  had  won  the  boy's  affection 
thoroughly  when  they  were  together  in 
Switzerland. 

"  Cyril  1 » 

The  sound  of  a  voice  in  that  quiet  place, 
out  of  ear-shot  of  his  friends,  startled  Cyril, 
and  he  turned  hastily  round. 

"  Who's  there  ? " 

"Edward  Kennedy.  Come  here  Cyril 
and  let  me  speak  to  you  ;  Frank  does  not 
notice  us." 

"  Edward — you  here  ! "  said  Cyril. 
"  Why  don't  you  come  and  see  mother  ? "  — 
He  was  going  to  say  Violet,  but  he  checked 
himself. 

"  I   want   to  see,  not   Mrs.   Home,  but 


Violet,"  said  Kennedy  j  "  you  know  our 
engagement  is  broken  off,  Cyril ;  I  have 
only  come  to  say  farewell  before  I  leave 
England,  perhaps  for  ever.  Call  Violet 
here  alone." 

Cyril,  who  had  heard  of  Kennedy's  wild 
ways  at  college,  and  of  the  dreadful  story 
that  had  raised  against  him  the  suspicion 
of  intended  suicide,  hesitated  a  moment, 
as  though  he  were  half-afraid  or  unwilling 
to  fulfil  the  commission.  But  Kennedy  said 
to  him  sorrowfully — 

"  You  need  not  fear,  Cyril,  that  you  will 
be  doing  wrong.  Tell  Frank  first,  and  then 
you  can  stay  near,  while  I  speak  for  a  few 
minutes  to  your  sister." 

Cyril  called  down  his  brother  from  the 
tree,  and  told  him  that  Kennedy  was  there. 
"  Stay  here,  Frankie,  while  I  fetch  Violet ; 
Edward  wants  to  bid  her  good-bye." 

He  ran  off,  and  said — "  Come  here,  Vi. ; 
Frank  and  I  have  something  to  show  you." 

"Is  it  anything  very  particular?"  said 
Violet,  "  for  I  shall  disturb  Julian's  reading 
if  I  go  away." 

"  Yes,  something  very  particular." 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  what  ? " 

"Why,  a  squirrel's  nest  for  one  thing, 
which  Frank  has  found.  Do  come." 

"You  imperious  boys,  at  home  for  your 
holidays  !  "  she  said,  smiling  ;  "  Punch  hasn't 
half  cured  you  of  your  tyranny  to  us  poor 
sisters."  She  rose  to  follow  him,  and  when 
they  had  gone  a  few  steps,  he  said — 

"Vi.,  Edward  Kennedy  is  in  that  little 
dell  there,  behind  the  trees  ;  he  has  come, 
he  says,  to  bid  you  good-bye." 

The  sudden  announcement  startled  her, 
but  she  only  leaned  on  Cyril's  shoulder, 
and  walked  on,  while  he  almost  heard  the 
beating  of  her  heart. 

"  We  will  stay  here,  Violet ;  you  see  him 
there." 

Cyril  pointed  to  a  tree,  against  whose 
trunk  Kennedy  was  leaning,  with  his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground  looking  at  the  red 
splashes  on  the  withered  leaves,  and  the 
golden  buds  embroidered  on  the  "elf- 
needled  mat  of  moss."  Hearing  the  sound 
of  footsteps  he  raised  his  head,  and  a  mo- 
ment after  he  was  by  Violet's  side. 

Taking  her  hand  without  a  word,  while 
her  bosom  shook  with  deep  sobs  as  she 
saw  his  pale  face  and  maimed  hand,  he  led 
her  to  the  gnarled  and  serpentine  roots  of 
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a  great  oak,  and  seated  her  there,  while  he 
sat  lowly  at  her  feet  upon  the  red  ground, 

"  With  sheddings  of  the  pining  umbrage 
tinged." 

How  was  it  that  she  did  not  shrink  from 
him  ?  How  was  it  that  she  seemed  content  to 
rest  close  beside  him,  and  suffered  her  hand 
to  rest  upon  his  shoulder  as  he  stooped? 
Did  she  love  him  still  after  all  ?  Had  Julian 
deceived  him  with  the  assertion  of  her 
acquiescence  in  the  termination  of  their 
engagement  ?  A  strange  rush  of  new  hope 
filled  his  heart.  He  would  test  the  true 
state  of  her  affections. 

"  I  have  come,"  he  said,  in  that  tone  of 
voice  which  was  so  dear  to  her  remem- 
brance,— "  I  have  come,  Violet,  to  bid  you 
farewell  for  ever.  Since  you  have  rejected 
me,  I  have  neither  heart  nor  hope,  and  I 
shall  leave  England  as  soon  as  I  may  go." 

The  tears  were  falling  fast  from  her  blue 
eyes.  "  O,  Edward,"  she  said,  "why  do 
you  bid  me  farewell?  Do  you  not  think 
that  I  love  you  still  ? " 

"  Still,  Violet !  you  love  me^  the  ruined, 

dishonourable,  disgraced— the "  She 

would  not  here  the  dreadful  word,  but  laid 
her  finger  on  his  lip. 

"  O  hush,  Edward,  those  words  are  not 
for  you.  You  may  have  sinned  ;  they  tell 
me  you  have  sinned :  but  have  you  not 
repented  too,  Edward  ?  Have  the  lessons 
of  sickness  and  anguish  taught  you  nothing  ? 
I  am  sure  they  have.  I  could  not  wed  one 
who  was  living  an  evil  life,  but  now  I  see 
your  true  self  once  more." 

"Then  you  love  me  still?"  The  words 
were  uttered  in  astonishment,  and  the 
emotions  of  unexpected  joy  almost  over- 
powered him. 

"I  never  ceased  to  love  you,  Edward. 
Do  you  think  that  I  am  one  to  trifle  with 
your  heart,  or  to  use  it  as  a  plaything  for 
me  to  triumph  by?  Never,  never.  Had 
you  died,  or,  worse  still,  had  you  continued 
in  sinful  ways,  I  could  not  even  then  have 
ceased  to  love  you,  though  we  might  have 
been  separated  until  death.  But  now  I 
read  other  things  in  your  face,  Edward, 
and  I  will  be  yours — your  betrothed — again. 
Come,  let  us  join  the  rest.  There  is  not 
one  of  us  but  will  welcome  you  with  joy." 

"Nay,  nay,  let  us  stay  here  for  a  mo- 
ment," he  cried,  as  she  rose  up  ;  (<  let  me 


realise  the  joyful  sensation  which  your  words 
have  given  me ;  let  me  sit  here,  Violet,  a 
few  moments  at  your  feet,  and  feel  the  touch 
of  your  hand  in  mine,  and  look  at  your 
face,  that  I  may  recover  strength  again." 

They  sat  there  in  silence,  and  the  thoughts 
of  both  recurred  to  that  other  scene  where 
they  had  sat  on  the  great  boulder  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  and  watched  the 
rose-film  steal  over  their  white  summits  on 
the  golden  summer-eve.  It  was  the  same 
love  that  still  filled  their  souls — the  same 
love,  but  more  sober,  more  quiet,  more  like 
the  love  of  maturer  years,  less  like  the 
passionate  love  of  boy  and  girl.  It  was 
more  of  an  autumnal  love  than  of  old  ;  and 
if  the  departing  summer  had  flung  new 
hues  over  the  forest  and  the  glen,  they 
were  the  duller  hues  that  recalled  to  mind 
the  greater  glory  of  the  past.  It  was  round 
a  dying  year  that  Autumn  was  "  folding  his 
jewelled  arms."  Yet  they  were  happy — very 
happy,  and  they  felt  that,  come  what  might, 
nothing  on  earth  could  part  them  now. 

When  Kennedy  had  grown  more  calm, 
Violet  called  for  Cyril,  and  bade  him  break, 
the  fact  of  Edward's  presence  to  her  mother 
and  Julian.  The  boy  bounded  off  to  do  her 
bidding,  and  in  a  few  moments  Kennedy  was 
seated  among  the  Homes  as  one  of  them. 
They  received  him  with  no  simulated  affec- 
tion ;  Frank  and  Cyril  helped  to  take  away 
all  awkwardness  from  the  meeting  by  their 
high  spirits,  and  when  they  all  sat  down  on 
the  velvet  mosses  to  their  rural  meal,  every 
one  of  them  had  banished  the  painful 
hauntings  of  the  past.  Of  course  Kennedy 
accompanied  them  home  ;  they  drove  back 
in  the  quiet  evening,  and  Kennedy  sat  by 
Violet's  side. 

He  stayed  at  Ildown  till  Julian  returned 
to  St.  Werner's,  and,  as  was  natural,  he 
revolved  in  his  mind  continually  his  future 
course.  At  last  he  determined  to  talk  it 
over  with  Violet,  and  told  her  of  all  his 
heroic  longings  for  a  life  of  toil  and  en- 
deavour, if  need  were,  even  of  banishment 
and  death — all  the  high  thoughts  that  had 
filled  his  heart  as  he  sat  alone  in  the  island 
by  Or  ton- on -the -Sea. 

"  Let  us  wait,"  she  said,  "  Edward.  God 
will  decide  all  this  for  us  in  time,  and  if  duty 
seems  to  call  you  to  the  hard  life  of  mission- 
ary or  colonist,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  you.'' 

"  But   don't   you  feel  yourself,  Violet,   9 
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kind  of  commonplaceness  about  English 
life  ;  a  silver-slippered  religion,  a  pettiness 
that  does  not  satisfy,  a  sense  of  comfort 
incompatible  with  the  strong  desire  to  do 
the  work  which  others  will  not  do  in  the 
neglected  corners  of  the  vineyard." 

**  No,"  she  answered,  smiling,  "  I  am 
content ; 

1  The  trivial  round,  the  common  task 
Should  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask  ; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves — a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God.' " 

"  True,"  he  said.  "  Well,  I  must  try  not 
to  carry  ambition  into  my  religion." 

"  Of  course  you  return  to  St.  Werner's 
next  autumn  ? " 

He  mused  long.  "Ah,  Violet,  you  can- 
not conceive  how  awful  to  my  imagination 
that  place  has  grown.  And  to  return  after 
rustication,  and  live  among  men  who  will 
regard  me  with  galling  curiosity,  and  dons 
who  will  look  at  me  sideways  with  suspicion 
— can  I  ever  bear  it  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  Edward  ?  They  cannot  affect 
you  by  their  opinion.  I  heard  you  say  the 
other  day  that  your  heart  was  becoming  an 
island,  and  the  waters  round  it  broadening 
every  day.  If  the  island  itself  be  beautiful 
and  happy,  it  need  not  reck  of  the  outer 
world." 

"You  are  right,  Violet.  I  will  return  if 
need  be,  and  bear  all  meekly  which  I  have 
deserved  to  bear.  The  one  sorrow  will  be 
gone,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  her  nearer  to  his 

side,  "that  drove  me  into Yes,  you 

are  right.  I  will  go  away  home  to-morrow, 
when  Julian  starts,  and  begin  from  the  very 
first  day  to  read  with  all  my  might.  Hitherto 
I  have  had  only  the  bitter  lessons  of 
Camford ;  let  us  see  if  I  cannot  gain  some 
of  her  honours  too." 
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"  Nuda  nee  arva  placent,  umbrasque  negantia 

molles, 

Nee    dudum    vetiti    me    laris    angit    amor." 

MILTON. 

BRUCE,  when  expelled  from  St.  Werner's, 
thought  very  little  of  his  disgrace.     It  hardly 


ruffled  the  calm  stream  of  his  self-com- 
placency, and,  for  some  reasons,  he  was 
rather  glad  that  it  had  happened.  He  did 
not  like  Camford ;  he  had  never  taken  to 
reading,  and  being  thus  debarred  from 
all  intellectual  pleasures,  he  had  grown 
thoroughly  tired  of  late  breakfasts,  boating, 
noisy  wines,  and  interminable  whist  parties. 
Moreover,  he  had  made  far  less  sensation 
at  Camford  than  he  had  expected.  Some- 
how or  other  he  had  a  dim  consciousness 
that  men  saw  through  him  ;  that  his  clever- 
ness did  not  conceal  his  superficiality,  nor 
his  easy  manners  blind  men's  eyes  to  his 
ungenerous  and  selfish  heart  Even  his 
late  phase  of  popular  scepticism  was  less 
successful  at  Camford  than  it  would  have 
been  at  places  of  less  steady  diligence  and 
less  sound  acquirements.  In  fact  Bruce 
imagined  that  he  was  by  no  means  appre- 
ciated. The  sphere  was  too  narrow  for 
him  ;  he  was  quite  sure  that  in  the  arena 
of  London  society  and  political  life  he  was 
qualified  to  play  a  far  more  conspicuous  part. 

Nor  did  he  believe  that  Sir  Rollo  Bruce 
would  care  for  his  expulsion  any  more  than 
he  did  himself;  he  fancied  that  his  father 
was  quite  above  the  middle-class  prejudices 
of  respect  and  reverence  for  pedantry  and 
pedagogues,  and  was  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world  to  be  disturbed  by  a  slight  contre- 
temps like  this.  He  wrote  home  a  careless 
note  to  mention  the  fact  that  his  St.  Werner's 
career  was  ended,  and  attributed  this  result 
to  a  mere  escapade  at  a  wine  party,  which 
had  been  distorted  by  rumour,  and  exag- 
gerated by  malice,  into  a  serious  offence. 

So  when  Vyvyan  gaily  entered  his  father's 
house  he  felt  rather  light-hearted  than  other- 
wise. He  expected  that  very  likely  some 
party  would  be  going  on,  and  quite  looked 
forward  to  an  agreeable  dance.  When  he 
arrived,  however,  Vyvyan  House  was  quite 
silent ;  a  dim  light  came  from  a  single 
window,  but  that  was  all. 

"  Sir  Rollo  and  my  mother  not  at  home, 
I  suppose  ? "  he  said  to  the  plushed  and 
powdered  footman. 

"  Yes,  sir,  they're  in  the  library." 

He  entered  ;  they  were  sitting  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  fire,  with  a  single  lamp  between 
them.  They  were  not  doing  anything,  and 
Lady  Bruce  appeared  to  have  been  crying  ; 
but  neither  of  them  took  any  notice  of  his 
entrance  beyond  turning  their  heads. 
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"How  do  you  do?"  he  said,  advancing 
gracefully;  but  not  a  little  surprised  at  so 
silent  and  moody  a  greeting. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  was  his  father's  cold 
reply. 

"Dear  me— I  quite  expected  to  find  a 
party  going  on,  but  you  seem  quite  gloomy. 
Is  anything  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Matter,  sir ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Rollo, 
starting  up  vehemently  from  his  chair,  and 
angrily  pacing  the  room.  "  Matter  !  Upon 
my  word,  Vyvyan,  your  impudence  is  sub- 
lime." 

"  You  surprise  me.     What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  Done  !  "  retorted  his  father,  with  intense 
scorn.  "You  have  been  expelled  from 
college  ;  you  have  wasted  your  whole  oppor- 
tunities of  education  ;  you  have  thrown  away 
the  boundless  sums  which  I  have  spent  in 
your  interest ;  you  have  lived  the  life  of  a 
puppy  and  a  fool ;  and  now  you  come  back 
in  the  uttermost  disgrace,  with  your  name 
involved  in  I  know  not  what  infamy,  and 
are  as  cool  about  it  as  if  you  returned  to 
announce  a  triumph." 

Not  deigning  a  word  more,  Sir  Rollo 
turned  indignantly  on  his  heel  and  left 
Bruce  as  much  astounded  by  so  unexpected 
a  reception  as  if  he  had  suddenly  trodden 
on  a  snake.  He  relapsed  into  uncommon 
sheepishness,  and  hardly  knew  how  to 
address  his  mother,  who  sat  sobbing  in  her 
arm-chair. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  he  said  at  last,  "  what 
can  be  the  matter  that  I  am  met  by  such 
tornadoes  as  my  welcome  on  returning?" 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Vyvyan.  Your  father  is 
naturally  angry  at  your  expulsion,  and  you 
have  grieved  us  both.  But,  dear  Vyvyan, 
do  not  put  on  such  an  impertinent  and 
indifferent  manner;  it  annoys  Sir  Rollo 
exceedingly.  Do  submit  yourself,  my  dear 
boy,  and  he  will  soon  recover  his  usual 
suavity." 

"  But  I  never  saw  him  like  this  before." 

"No;  these  violent  fits  of  temper  have 
only  come  over  him  of  late,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  there  must  be  some  cause  for  them  of 
which  I  am  unaware." 

Bruce  sat  silent  and  unhappy.  Expelled 
from  college,  and  insulted  (as  he  called  it) 
at  home,  he  felt  truly  alone  and  miserable. 
He  went  up  to  his  own  room,  supped  there, 
and  coming  down  next  morning  to  the  awk- 
ward meeting  with  his  parents,  spoke  a  few 
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words  of  regret  about  his  position.  Sir 
Rollo  barely  listened  to  them,  breakfasted 
in  silence,  and  immediately  afterwards  set 
out  for  his  office.  He  did  not  return  till 
late  in  the  evening,  and  continued  for  some 
time  to  spend  the  days  in  this  manner,  see- 
ing next  to  nothing  of  his  wife  and  son,  but 
sternly  forbidding  any  festivities  or  balls. 
One  morning  he  called  Vyvyan  into  his 
study  before  starting.  Bruce  laid  aside  his 
novel,  yawned,  and  followed. 

"Pray,  sir,  do  you  intend  to  spend  all 
your  time  in  reading  novels?"  said  Sir 
Rollo. 

"  There's  nothing  else  for  me  to  do  that  I 
see." 

"Very  well.  If  you  suppose  that  you  are 
going  to  spend  your  days  in  idleness,  you 
are  mistaken.  I  give  you  a  week  to  choose 
some  occupation  that  will  not  involve  me  in 
further  outlay." 

Bruce  took  out  his  embroidered  pocket- 
handkerchief,  redolent  with  scent,  and  blew 
his  nose  affectedly.  On  doing  so,  an  un- 
opened envelope  dropped  on  the  floor  out 
of  his  pocket;  picking  it  up,  he  glanced  at 
it,  tore  it  across,  and  flung  it  into  the  fire. 
Sir  Rollo  immediately  picked  up  the  pieces 
with  the  tongs,  and  opened  it. 

"  I  see  that  this  is  a  bill,  and  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  look  at  it." 

"  Yes,  if  you  like,"  said  Bruce,  in  an  in- 
different tone;  "ifs  from  a  dun." 

It  was  a  tailor's  bill  which  had  been  sent 
after  him,  and  it  amounted  to  .£150. 

"  And  you  suppose,"  said  his  father,  "  that 
I  am  going  to  pay  these  debts  for  you  ? " 

"  I  suppose  so,  certainly — some  day. 
Let  the  dogs  wait." 

Sir  Rollo  seemed  on  the  point  of  a  great 
burst  of  wrath  ;  his  lips  positively  quivered 
and  his  eye  flashed  with  passion.  He 
seemed,  however,  to  control  himself, — darted 
at  his  son  a  look  of  wrath  and  scorn,  and 
left  the  room.  A  note  that  evening  in- 
formed Lady  Bruce  that  business  detained 
him  from  home,  and  that  he  might  not 
return  for  some  days. 

A  week  after,  Bruce  received  a  letter, 
with  foreign  postmarks,  to  the  following 
effect  :— 

"DEAR  VYVYAN— By  the  time  you  re- 
ceive this  I  shall  be  on  the  Continent,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

"  I   have   been   living  for    the   last    ten 
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years  on  the  money  I  embezzled  from  the 
company  whose  affairs  I  managed.  The 
fraud  cannot  fail  of  being  detected  almost 
immediately. 

"  I  feel  acutely  the  position  in  which  I  am 
forced  to  leave  your  mother.  I  do  not  pity 
you  in  the  least,  i  gave  you  the  amplest 
opportunity  to  save  yourself  from  this  ruin, 
if  you  had  not  been  a  fool.  You  cared  for 
nothing  and  for  nobody  but  yourself.  You 
never  worked  hard,  though  you  knew  it  to 
be  my  wish ;  you  assumed  an  air  of  spuri- 
ous independence,  and  affected  the  fine 
gentleman.  Your  conceit  and  idleness  will 
be  their  own  punishment.  You  have  made 
your  own  bed  ;  now  you  will  have  to  lie  in 
it.  ROLLO  BRUCE." 

The  truth  was  soon  known  to  the  world. 
Numberless  executions  were  put  mto  Vyvyan 
House.  Every  available  fragment  of  pro- 
perty was  seized  by  Sir  Rollo's  creditors ; 
and  as  Lady  Bruce's  private  fortune  had 
long  been  spent,  she  and  her  son  were  left 
all  but  penniless.  The  gay  and  gilded 
friends  of  their  summer  hours  were  the  first 
to  desert  them,  and  Sir  Rollo's  wickedness 
had  created  such  a  gust  of  indignation  that 
few  came  forward  to  lend  his  family  the 
slightest  assistance. 

When  Bruce  found  himself  in  this  most 
distressing  position — when  he  sat  with  his 
mother  in  shame  and  retirement  in  obscure 
lodgings,  which  had  been  taken  for  them 
by  one  of  their  former  servants,  and  with 
no  immediate  means  of  livelihood — then 
first  the  folly  of  his  past  career  revealed 
itself  to  his  mind  in  its  full  proportions. 
Lady  Bruce's  health  was  dreadfully  affected 
by  the  mental  anguish  through  which  she 
had  passed,  and  it  became  a  positive  neces- 
sity that  Bruce  should  work  with  his  head 
or  hands  to  earn  their  daily  bread. 

He  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
temporary  post  in  a  lawyer's  office  as  a 
clerk.  The  drudgery  was  terrible.  Daily, 
from  nine  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the 
evening,  he  found  himself  chained  to  the 
desk,  and  obliged  to  go  through  the  dullest 
and  most  mechanical  routine,  the  only 
respite  being  half  an  hour  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  which  he  spent  in  dining  at  an 
eating-house.  Nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
habituated  to  the  choicest  viands,  and  accus- 
tomed to  find  every  whim  fulfilled,  this  kind 
of  life  was  intolerable  to  him.  The  steam- 


ing recesses  of  a  squalid  eating-house  gave 
him  a  sensation  of  loathing  and  sickness, 
and  the  want  of  exercise  made  him  look 
haggard  and  wan.  In  vain  he  appealed  to 
men  who  had  called  themselves  his  father's 
friends  ;  he  found  to  his  cost  that  the  son 
of  a  detected  swindler  has  no  friends,  and 
more  especially  if  his  own  life  have  been 
tainted  with  suspicion  of  dishonour.  Poor 
Bruce  was  driven  to  the  very  verge  of 
despair. 

He  applied  for  a  situation  in  a  bank,  but 
he  was  informed  that  it  could  not  be  granted 
him  unless  he  could  obtain  a  certificate  of 
good  character  from  his  college,  which,  of 
course,  was  out  of  the  question.  He  tried 
writing  for  the  press,  but  his  shallow  intel- 
lectual resources  soon  ran  dry.  The  pit- 
tance he  could  thus  earn  did  not  remunerate 
him  for  the  toil  and  wasted  health,  and 
even  this  pittance  was  too  often  cruelly  held 
back.  He  made  applications  in  answer  to 
all  sorts  of  advertisements,  but  one  after 
another  the  replies  were  unfavourable, 
until  his  whole  heart  died  within  him.  No 
intelligence  could  be  obtained  of  his  father's 
hiding-place,  and  before  a  year  had  elapsed 
since  Sir  Rollo's  bankruptcy  and  felony  had 
been  made  known,  Lady  Bruce  died  at  her 
son's  lodgings,  worn  out  with  misery  and 
shame. 

This  climax  of  the  young  man's  mis- 
fortunes awoke  at  last  the  long  dormant 
sympathy  in  his  favour.  An  effort  was 
made  by  his  few  remaining  and  unalienated 
friends  to  provide  for  him  the  means  of 
emigration,  which  seemed  the  only  course 
likely  to  give  him  once  more  a  fair  start  in 
life.  But  to  pay  his  passage,  and  provide 
him  with  the  means  of  settling  in  New  Zea- 
land, required  a  considerable  sum,  and 
Bruce  had  to  suffer  for  weeks  the  agonies  of 
hope  deferred.  And  when  he  glanced  over 
his  past  life,  he  found  nothing  to  help  him. 
He  could  not  look  back  with  any  comfort ; 
the  past  was  haunted  by  the  phantoms  of  re- 
gret. His  violent  and  wilful  infancy,  his 
proud,  passionate  boyhood,  his  wandering 
and  wicked  youth,  afforded  him  few  green 
spots  whereon  the  eye  of  retrospect  could  rest 
with  calm.  As  the  wayworn  traveller  who 
on  some  bright  day  sat  down  by  the  fringed 
bank  of  clear  fountain  or  silver  lake,  and 
while  he  leant  to  look  into  its  waters,  was 
suddenly  dazzled  into  madness  by  the  flash- 
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ing  upwards  upon  him,  from  the  unknown 
depths,  of  some  startling  image  ;  so  Bruce, 
as  he  rested  by  the  dusty  wayside  of  life, 
and  gazed  into  the  dark  abysses  of  recol- 
lection, was  startled  and  horrified,  with  a 
more  fearful  nympholepsy,  by  the  crowding 
images  and  sullen  glare  of  unforgotten  and 
half-forgotten  sins. 

But  in  dwelling  on  his  past  life  Bruce  be- 
thought him  that  he  might  still  find  friends 
at  school ;  and  not  long  after  his  mother's 
funeral  he  determined  to  call  on  his  old 
masters,  and  get  such  pecuniary  aid  as  he 
could  from  them  and  his  school-boy  friends. 
To  come  to  such  a  resolution  was  the  very 
bitterness  of  humiliation ;  but  Bruce  was 
now  all  eagerness  to  escape  from  England, 
and  recommence  a  new  life  in  other  lands. 

He  took  a  third-class  ticket  to  Harton, 
and  when  he  arrived  there,  was  so  overcome 
with  shame  that  he  well-nigh  determined  to 
return  by  the  next  train,  and  leave  the  town 
unvisited,  at  whatever  cost ;  but  on  inquiry 
he  found  that  the  next  train  would  not  start 
for  some  hours,  and  meanwhile  he  fully  ex- 
pected to  be  seen  and  recognised  by  those 
whom  he  had  known  before.  And  yet  it  was 
not  easy,  in  that  stooping  figure,  with  the 
pale  cheek  and  dimmed  eye,  to  recognise 
the  bright  and  audacious  Vyvyan  Bruce, 
who  had  been  captain  of  Harton  barely 
three  years  before.  Poverty,  ruin,  disap- 
pointment, confinement,  guilt,  and  sorrow 
had  done  their  work  with  marvellous  quick- 
ness. 

Nerving  himself  to  the  effort,  he  turned 
his  face  towards  Harton,  and  walked  slowly 
up  the  hill.  The  reminiscences  which  the 
walk  recalled  were  not  happy — rather,  far 
from  happy.  It  was  not  because  formerly, 
when  he  was  a  flattered,  and  rich,  and  hand- 
some, and  popular  Harton  boy,  all  the  pros- 
pects of  his  life  had  looked  as  bright  as  now 
they  seemed  full  of  gloom  ;  it  was  not  that 
then  both  his  parents  were  living,  and  now 
one  was  dead,  the  other  disgraced ;  it  was 
not  that  then  he  was  full  of  health  and 
vigour,  and  now  was  feeble  and  wearied  ;  it 
was  not  that  then  he  seemed  to  have  many 
friends,  and  now  he  hardly  knew  of  one  ;  no, 
it  was  none  of  these  things  that  affected  him 
most  deeply,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  well- 
known  chapel,  and  strolled  up  the  familiar 
hill;  but  it  was  the  thought,  the  bitter 
thought,  the  cursed  thought,  that  there,  as 


at  Camford,  the  voice  of  his  brothers  blood 
was  crying  against  him  from  the  ground. 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  school  build- 
ings it  happened  to  be  just  one  o'clock,  and 
from  the  various  school-rooms  the  boys 
were  pouring  out  in  gay  and  noisy  throngs. 
The  faces  were  new  to  him  for  the  most 
part,  and  at  first  he  began  to  fancy  that  he 
should  recognise  no  one.  But  at  last  he 
observed  a  boy  looking  hard  at  him,  who  at 
length  came  up  and  shook  him  warmly  by 
the  hand. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Bruce  ?  Ah,  I  see  you 
don't  remember  me  ;  true,  I  was  only  in  the 
Shell  when  you  left,  but  you  ought  at  least 
to  remember  your  old  fags." 

The  change  of  countenance  between  fif- 
teen and  sighteen  is,  however,  very  great, 
and  it  was  not  without  an  effort  that  Bruce 
recalled  in  the  tall  strong  fellow  who  was 
talking  to  him  his  quondam  fag,  little  Walter 
Thornley,  now  in  his  turn  captain  of  the 
eleven,  and  'head  of  the  school,  whose  ad- 
miration of  Bruce  we  have  already  recorded 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  eventful  history. 

"  Where  are  you  off  to  now  ?  "  said  Thorn- 
ley. 

'  To  the  Doctor's." 

"Well,  you'll  come  and  see  me  after- 
wards ?  " 

Bruce  promised,  and  then  walked  to  see 
the  Doctor  and  his  old  tutor.  To  both  he 
opened  his  piteous  tale,  and  both  of  them 
gave  him  the  most  generous  and  liberal  as- 
sistance ;  they  promised  also  to  procure  him 
such  other  aid  as  might  lie  in  their  power.  A 
little  lighter  in  heart,  he  went  to  pay  his  visit 
to  Thornley,  whom  he  found  occupying  his 
old  rooms.  As  Bruce  recrossed  the  familiar 
threshold  the  contrasts  of  past  and  present 
were  almost  too  much  for  him,  and  he  found 
it  difficult  to  restrain  his  tears.  He  stayed 
but  a  short  time,  and  then  returned  to  Lon- 
don to  his  poor  and  lonely  lodgings. 

Walter  Thornley  heard  his  story  from  the 
tutor,  and  besides  getting  a  large  subscription 
for  him  among  his  own  friends,  wrote  to  ask 
if  Julian  could  procure  for  the  emigrant  any 
assistance  in  Camford.  Julian  received  the 
letter  about  the  middle  of  the  October  term 
in  his  third  year,  and  it  ran  thus  : — 

"DEAR  HOME  — Beyond  knowing  by 
rumour  that  I  am  head  of  the  school,  you 
will,  I  suppose,  hardly  remember  a  boy  who 
was  so  low  in  the  school  as  I  was  when  you 
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were  monitor.  But  though  you  will  perhaps 
have  forgotten  me,  I  have  not  forgotten  you, 
or  the  many  kind  acts  I  experienced  from 
you  and  Lillyston  when  I  was  a  little  new 
fellow.  Remembering  these,  I  am  em- 
boldened to  write,  and  ask  if  you  or  any  of 
the  old  Hartonians  are  willing  to  assist 
poor  Bruce  to  settle  in  New  Zealand,  now 
that  he  has  no  chance  of  succeeding  well  in 
England?  I  am  sure  that  you  personally 
will  be  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  help  an 
old  schoolfellow  in  his  distress  and  difficulty, 
for  report  tells  me  that  Julian  Home  is  as 
kind-hearted  and  generous  as  he  was  when 
he  won  the  Newry  scholarship  at  Harton. — 
Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Home,  yours 
very  truly,  WALTER  THORNLEY." 

Julian  had  almost  forgotten  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Thornley  when  this  letter  recalled 
him  to  his  mind ;  but  it  was  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  Julian's  life  constantly  to 
receive  letters  of  this  kind  from  former 
schoolfellows  thanking  him  for  past  kind- 
nesses of  which  he  was  wholly  unconscious 
from  the  simple  and  natural  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  done.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  he  at  once  complied  with  the 
request  which  the  letter  contained,  and  that 
(next  to  De  Vayne's)  his  own  was  the 
largest  contribution  towards  the  handsome 
sum  which  the  Hartonians  and  other  St. 
Werner's  men  cheerfully  subscribed  to  assist 
their  former  comrade  in  his  hour  of  need. 

To  avoid  all  unnecessary  wounding  of 
Bmce's  feelings,  the  money  thus  collected 
was  transmitted  to  the  Doctor  to  be  placed 
at  Bruce's  disposal.  It  completed  the  sum 
requisite  for  his  outfit,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  imme- 
diate departure  from  England.  He  at  once 
booked  his  passage  by  an  emigrant  ship, 
and  sailed  from  England.  The  day  after 
his  departure,  Julian  received  from  him  the 
following  letter : — 

"DEAR  JULIAN— Although  you  are  one 
of  those  who  would  'do  good  by  stealth, 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame,'  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  you 
for  providing  me  with  the  means  of  re- 
covering my  fortunes,  and  beginning  life 
afresh  in  another  hemisphere. 

"  Our  lots  in  life,  since  at  Harton  we  ran 
a  neck-and-neck  race,  have  been  widely 
different,  and  while  the  happy  months  have 
been  rolling  for  you  on  silver  wheels,  and 


the  happy  hours  speeding  by  you  with  white 
feet,  to  me  Time  has  been 

'  A  maniac  scattering  dust, 
And  Life  a  Fury  slinging  flame.' 

How  much  I  have  gone  through  in  the  last 
year— the  accumulated  agony  of  remorse, 
bereavement,  and  ruin— no  human  soul  can 
tell.  No  wonder  my  bark  was  wrecked 
after  such  mad  and  careless  navigation  ; 
but,  thank  God,  the  blow  of  the  tempest 
that  staggered  and  shattered  it,  and  drove  it 
on  the  reefs,  has  not  sunk  it  utterly,  and 
now,  like  a  waif  or  stray,  it  is  being  carried 
to  be  refitted  across  a  thousand  leagues  of 
sea. 

"I  am  not  the  Bruce  you  knew,  but  a 
wiser,  sadder,  and  better  man.  I  have  not 
yet  lost  all  hope.  The  old  book  of  my  life 
was  so  smutched  and  begrimed  —  torn, 
dog's-eared,  and  scrawled  over— that  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  I  have  rather  begun  a  new  volume 
altogether,  and  trust,  by  God's  blessing, 
that  when  *  Finis '  comes  to  be  written  in  it, 
some  few  of  the  pages  will  bear  reperusal. 

"'De  Vayne!'  how  that  name 'haunts 
me  ;  how  full  it  is  of  horror — De  Vayne 
and  Hazlet ;  and  yet  I  hear  that  both  have 
contributed  to  my  help.  It  gives  me  new 
life  to  know  that  human  hearts  can  be  so 
full  of  forgiveness  and  of  love. 

"Starting  almost  for  another  world — 
without  fortune,  without  friends,  with  noth- 
ing but  head  and  heart,  the  wreck  of  what 
I  was — I  sometimes  feel  so  sad  that  I  could 
wish  myself  out  of  the  world  altogether. 
Forgive  me,  then,  for  once  more  bringing 
before  you  a  name  which  you  can  only 
connect  with  the  most  unpleasant  and 
sombre  thoughts,  and  pray  for  me  that  my 
efforts  (this  time  they  are  genuine  and 
sincere)  to  improve  my  life,  my  talents,  .and 
my  fortune,  may  be  crowned  with  success. 

"  We  sail  in  an  hour,  or  sooner,  for  I  hear 
them  weighing  anchor  now.  Good-bye. 
Accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  all  your 
kindnesses,  and  my  wishes  (ah,  that  they 
were  worthier !)  for  your  happiness  in  life  ; 
and  believe  me,  my  dear  Julian,  your  sincere 
and  grateful  friend,  VYVYAN  BRUCE. 

14  P.S. — I  am  positively  alone  ;  not  one 
soul  is  here  even  to  bid  me  good-bye. 
Eheu  !  jam  serus  vitam  ingemo  relictam  ! " 

Julian  read  the  letter  many  times  ;  he  was 
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touched  by  its  delicate  and  eloquent  sorrow 
—its  fine  and  chastened  thoughtfulness. 
He  was  no  longer  in  a  mood  to  work,  but 
closed  his  books,  and  watched  the  faces  in 
the  fire.  One  thought  filled  him  with  joy 
and  thankfulness  ;  it  was  the  thought  that, 
though  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  so 
many  had  gone  wrong,  yet  God  was  leading 
them  back  again,  by  rough  and  thorny  roads 
it  might  be,  but  still  by  sure  roads,  to  the 
right  path  once  more.  Hazlet,  Bruce, 
Brogten — above  all,  his  friend  and  brother 
Kennedy — were  returning  to  the  fold  they 
had  deserted,  were  learning  that  for  him 
who  has  sinned  and  suffered,  REPENTANCE 
IS  THE  WORK  OF  LIFE.  And  as  these 
thoughts  floated  through  Julian's  mind  the 
words  of  an  old  prayer  came  back  upon  his 
lips — 

"  That  it  may  please  Thee  to  strengthen 
such  as  do  stand  ;  and  to  comfort  and  help 
the  weak-hearted;  and  to  raise  up  them 
that  fall;  and  finally,  to  beat  down  Satan 
under  our  feet." 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SECOND. 

A  QUIET  PROSPECT. 

"  Patet  omnibus  veritas;  nondum  est  prorsus 
occupata."  SEN.  EP.  xxxiii. 

JULIAN'S  third  year  at  Camford  was  by  no 
means  the  happiest  period  T)f  his  life  there, 
because  the  sad  absence  of  Kennedy  and  De 
Vayne  made  a  gap  in  his  circle  of  friends 
which  could  not  easily  be  filled  up  ;  but 
this  was  the  annus  mirabilis  of  his  uni- 
versity career.  He  gained  prize  after  prize  ; 
he  was  always  first-class  in  the  college  ex- 
aminations ;  he  won  the  chancellor's  medals 
for  Latin  and  English  verse,  and  indeed 
almost  divided  with  Owen  the  honours  of 
the  place.  To  crown  all,  he  gained  the 
Ireford  University  scholarship,  which  Owen 
had  won  the  year  before. 

Of  all  the  men  of  his  year  he  was 
the  most  honoured  and  respected  ;  he  wore 
the  weight  both  of  his  honours  and  his 
learning  "lightly  like  a  flower,';  and  there 
was  a  graceful  humility,  joined  with  his  self- 
dependence,  which  won  every  heart,  and 
prevented  that  jealousy  which  sometimes 
accompanies  success. 

The  most  important  event  in  his  intel- 
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lectual  progress  was  the  attention  which  he 
began  to  turn  at  this  time  to  biblical  and 
theological  studies.  He  was  thankful  in 
later  years  that  he  had  deferred  such  in- 
quiries to  a  time  when  he  was  capacitated 
for  them  by  a  calm  and  sound  judgment, 
and  a  solid  basis  of  linguistic  and  historical 
knowledge.  He  had  always  looked  forward 
to  holy  orders,  and  regarding  the  life  of  a 
clergyman  as  his  appointed  work,  he  con- 
sidered that  an  honest,  a  critical,  and  an 
impartial  study  of  the  Bible  was  his  first 
duty.  In  setting  about  it,  he  came  to  it  as 
a  little  child  ;  all  he  sought  for  was  the 
simple  truth,  uncrushed  by  human  traditions, 
unmingled  with  human  dogmas,  untram- 
melled by  human  interpretations,  unadul- 
terated by  human  systems.  He  found  that 
he  had  a  vast  amount  to  unlearn,  and  saw 
clearly  that  if  he  fearlessly  pursued  his 
inquiries  they  would  lead  him  so  far  from 
the  belief  of  popular  ignorance  as  very 
probably  to  bar  all  worldly  success  in  the 
sacred  profession  which  he  had  chosen. 
But  he  knew  that  the  profession  was  sacred, 
and,  fearless  by  nature,  he  determined  to 
seek  for  truth,  and  truth  only,  honestly 
following  the  prayerful  conclusions  of  his 
clearest  and  most  deliberate  judgment. 
Even  in  these  early  days  the  freedom  and 
honesty  of  his  research  drew  on  him  slight 
sibilations  of  those  whose  religion  was 
shallow  and  sectarian  ;  in  after-years  they 
were  destined  to  bring  on  him  open  and 
positive  persecution. 

Not  that  Julian  was  ever  in  the  least 
degree  obtrusive  in  stating  his  beliefs  when 
they  widely  and  materially  differed  from 
the  expressed  opinions  of  the  majority; 
except,  indeed,  in  the  cases  when  such  opin- 
ions appeared  to  him  dishonest  or  danger- 
ous. He  was  scrupulously  careful  not  to 
wound  the  conscience  of  those  who  would 
have  been  unable  to  understand  the  ground 
of  his  arguments,  even  when  they  could 
not  resist  their  logical  statement  ;  and  in 
whom  long  custom  was  so  inveterate  that 
the  weed  of  system  could  not  be  torn  out 
of  their  hearts  without  endangering  the 
flower  of  belief.  With  men  like  Hazlet — 
I  mean  the  reformed  and  now  sincere  Haz- 
let— he  either  confined  himself  wholly  to 
subjects  on  which  differences  were  impossible, 
or,  if  questioned,  stated  his  views  with 
caution  and  consideration.  It  was  only 
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with  the  noisy  and  violent  upholders  of 
long-grounded  error — error  which  they  were 
too  feeble  to  maintain  except  by  mean  in- 
vective or  ignorant  declamation — that  Julian 
used  the  keen  edge  of  his  sarcasm,  or  the 
weighty  sword  of  his  moral  indignation. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  bow  down  before 
the  fool's  cap  of  tyrannous  and  blatant 
ignorance.  If  he  could  have  chosen  one 
utterance  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  to 
him  was  more  precious  in  its  full  meaning 
than  another,  it  was  that  promise,  rich  with 
inexhaustible  blessing,  "  And  ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  want  in  this 
age  than  a  full,  fair,  fearless  religio  cferici ; 
the  men  who  could  write  it,  dare  not ;  and 
the  men  who  dare  write  it,  cannot.  They 
say  the  age  is  not  ripe  for  it ;  and  if  they 
mean  that  it  would  cause  violent  offence 
to  the  potent  rulers  of  fashionable  religious 

dogmatism,  they  are  right.  But 1 

wander  from  my  theme,  and  meddle  with 
the  subjects  which  this  is  not  the  place  to 
touch  upon. 

The  close  of  Julian's  undergraduate  life 
was  as  honourable  as  its  promise  had  been. 
He  obtained  a  brilliant  first-class,  and  was 
bracketed  with  Owen  as  the  best  classic  of 
his  year.  Lillyston  also  distinguished  him- 
self, and  all  three  determined  to  read  for 
Fellowships,  which,  in  due  time,  they  had 
the  honour  to  obtain. 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  had  happened 
which  changed  the  course  of  Kennedy's 
intentions.  After  his  conversation  with 
Violet  he  had  often  thought  of  his  plans 
for  the  future,  and  written  to  her  about  them. 
Reconciled  to  the  plan  of  returning  to  Cam- 
ford  after  the  year  of  his  rustication,  he  was 
now  trying  to  settle  his  future  profession. 
His  way  seemed  by  no  means  clear ;  he 
had  never  thought  of  being  a  clergyman, 
and  now,  more  than  ever,  deemed  himself 
unfitted  for  such  a  life.  The  long  tedious 
delay  of  the  bar  to  a  man  without  any 
special  interest, — the  sickness  of  hope  de- 
ferred during  the  prime  years  of  life, — the 
weariness  of  a  distasteful  study,  and  the 
heavy  trial  of  dusky  chambers  in  a  city 
to  a  man  who  loved  the  sea  and  the  country 
with  a  passionate  love,  deterred  him  from 
choosing  the  law.  He  had  no  liking  for 
the  army,  except  in  time  of  war ;  the  life  of 


the  officers  whom  he  knew  was  not  alto 
gether  to  his  mind,  and  he  was  neither  in- 
clined to  gaiety  nor  fond  of  an  occupation 
which  offered  so  many  temptations  to 
listlessness  and  indolence.  There  was  no 
immediate  necessity  to  decide  finally,  be- 
cause in  any  case  he  meant  to  take  his 
degree,  and  looked  forward  with  some  hope 
after  his  year  of  unswerving  diligence  in 
the  retirement  of  Orton,  to  honours  in  the 
Tripos  and  the  pleasant  aid  of  a  St.  Werner's 
Fellowship  as  the  crown  of  his  career.  But 
on  the  whole,  he  began  to  think  that  he 
might  be  both  useful  and  successful  as  a 
physician.  He  had  a  deep  reverence  for 
this  earthly  tabernacle  of  the  immortal  soul, 
and  a  hallowed  and  reverend  curiosity 
about  that  "  harp  of  a  thousand  strings," 
which,  if  it  be  untuned  by  sickness,  mars 
every  other  melody  of  life.  Violet  entered 
into  all  his  views,  and  they  determined  to 
leave  the  matter  thus  until  Kennedy  should 
have  donned  his  B.A.  gown. 

But  about  this  period  that  public  step 
was  taken  of  throwing  open  to  competition 
the  Indian  civil  service  appointments  which 
has  been  of  such  enormous  advantage  to 
the  "middle  classes"  of  England  by  offering 
to  them,  as  the  reward  of  industry,  the 
opportunity  of  a  new  and  honourable  pro- 
fession, and  which  seems  likely  to  be  prolific 
of  good  results  to  the  future  of  our  empire 
in  the  East.  Directly  Kennedy  saw  the 
announcement  of  the  examination,  hegrasped 
with  avidity  the  chance  of  a  provision  for 
life  which  it  afforded,  and  easily  obtained 
the  assent  both  of  his  own  and  of  Julian's 
family  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  Of 
course  they  contemplated  with  sorrow  the 
prospect  of  so  long  a  separation  as  the  plan 
involved,  but  they  saw  that  he  himself  was 
strongly  desirous  to  win  their  approval  of 
his  proposition,  and  of  course  his  wishes 
were  Violet's  too. 

So  Kennedy  went  in  for  the  civil  service 
examination,  and  acquitted  himself  so  admir- 
ably that  his  name  headed  the  list  of  suc- 
cessful competitors,  and  he  was  told  that 
he  must  prepare  himself  to  leave  England 
in  two  years  for  the  post  to  which  they 
appointed  him. 

This  happened  about  the  time  that  Julian 
took  his  degree,  and  before  the  year  was 
over  Julian  had  been  elected  a  Fellow. 
Soon  after  his  ordination  the  living  of  Elstan 
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was  offered  to  him.  Being  of  small  value 
— ^200  a  year — it  had  been  rejected  by  all 
the  Fellows  of  older  standing,  and  had 
"  come  down  "  to  Julian,  who,  to  the  surprise 
of  his  friends,  left  Camford  and  accepted  it 
without  hesitation. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Admer,  "  how 
in  the  world  can  you  be  so  insane  as  to 
bury  yourself  alive,  at  so  early  an  age,  in  so 
obscure  a  place  as  the  vicarage  of  Elstan  ?" 

"  Oh,  Elstan  is  a  charming  place,"  said 
Julian  j  "  I  visited  it  before  accepting  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  one  of  those  dear  little 
English  villages  in  the  greenest  fields  of 
Wiltshire.  The  house  is  a  very  pretty  one, 
and  the  parish  is  in  perfect  order.  My 
predecessor  was  an  excellent  man ;  his 
population,  of  one  thousand  souls,  were 
perhaps  as  well  attended  to  as  any  in  all 
England." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Admer,  impatiently, 
"  I  know  all  that ;  but  who  will  ever  hear 
of  >ou  again  if  you  go  and  become  what 
Sydney  Smith  calls  '  a  kind  of  holy  vege- 
table' in  the  cabbage-gardens  of  a  Wilt- 
shire hamlet?" 

"  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do,  Mr. 
Admer?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  stay  up  here,  edit  a 
Greek  play  or  one  of  the  epistles  ;  bestir 
yourself  for  some  rising  university  member 
in  a  contested  election  ;  set  yourself  to  get 
a  bishopric  or  a  deanery  ;  you  could  easily 
do  it  if  you  tried.  Fll  give  you  a  receipt  for 
it  any  day  you  like.  Or  go  to  some  London 
church ;  with  such  sermons  as  you  could 
preach  you  might  have  London  at  your 
heels  in  no  time,  and  as  you  would  superadd 
learning  to  effectiveness,  your  fortune  would 
be  made." 

Julian  was  sorry  to  hear  him  talk  like 
this  ;  it  was  the  language  of  a  disappointed 
and  half-believing  man. 

"I  don't  care  for  such  aims,"  he  said. 
"  A  mere  popular  preacher  I  would  not  be, 
and  as  for  preferment,  it  doesn't  depend 
much  on  me,  but  for  the  most  part  on  purely 
accidental  causes.  All  I  care  for  at  present 
is  to  be  useful  and  happy.  Obscurity  is  no 
trial  to  me  ;  neither  success  nor  failure  can 
make  me  different  from  what  I  am." 

"Well  then,  at  least  write  a  book  or  some- 
thing to  keep  yourself  in  men's  memory." 

"I  don't  feel  inclined.  There  are  too 
many  books  in  the  world,  and  I  have 


nothing  particular  to  say.  Besides,  the 
annoyance  and  spite  to  which  an  author 
subjects  himself  are  endless  —  to  hear 
ignorant  and  often  malicious  criticisms,  to 
see  his  views  misrepresented,  his  motives 
calumniated,  and  his  name  aspersed. — No, 
for  the  present,  I  prefer  the  peace  and  the 
dignity  of  silence." 

"  What  on  earth  will  you  find  to  do,  then, 
if  you  have  no  ambition  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I'm 
so  virtuous  or  so  phlegmatic  as  to  have  no 
ambition.  I  have  a  passionate  ambition, 
whether  known  or  unknown,  so  to  live  as  to 
lead  on  the  coming  golden  age,  and  prepare 
the  next  generation  to  be  truer  and  wiser  than 
ours.  If  it  be  my  destiny  never  to  be  called 
to  a  wider  sphere  of  work  than  Elstan,  I 
shall  be  content  to  do  it  there." 

"And  how  will  you  occupy  your  time?" 
asked  Mr.  Admer,  who  had  long  loved 
Julian  too  well  even  to  smile  at  what  were  to 
himself  mere  unintelligible  enthusiasms. 

"  Oh,  no  fear  on  that  score.  My  profession 
will  give  me  plenty  of  work  ;  besides,  what 
is  the  use  of  education  if  it  be  not  to  render 
it  impossible  for  a  man  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ennui  ?  Put  me  alone  in  the 
waiting-room  of  some  little  wayside  station 
to  wait  three  hours  for  a  train,  and  I  should 
still  be  perfectly  happy,  even  if  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  a  book  to  be  got  for 
miles." 

"  Well,  well,  if  you  must  vanish  to  Elstan, 
do.  At  any  rate,  remember  your  old  Cam- 
ford  friends,  and  let  us  hear  of  you  some- 
times. I  suppose  you'll  keep  on  your 
Fellowship  at  least  for  a  year." 

"  Insidious  questioner  ! "  said  Julian  ; 
"  no,  I  hope  to  be  married  very  soon.  You 
shall  come  down  and  see  love  in  a  cottage." 

"  Aha,  I  see  it  all  now,"  said  Mr.  Admer, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Nay,  you  mustn't  sigh.  I  expect  to  be 
congratulated,  jiot  pitied,"  said  Julian,  gaily. 
"A  wife  will  sweeten  all  the  cares  and 
sorrows  of  life,  and  instead  of  withering 
away  my  prime  in  selfish  isolation,  and 
spending  these  still  half-youthful  years  in 
loneliness  and  without  a  real  home,  I  shall 
feel  myself  complete  in  the  materials  of 
happiness.  After  all,  ambition  such  as 
yours  is  a  loveless  bride." 

So  Julian  accepted  Elstan,  and  Lillyston 
went  with  him  to  London  to  help  him  in 
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Selecting  furniture  for  the  vicarage  which' 
was  so  soon  to  receive  a  bride. 

"Are  you  really  going  to  venture  on 
matrimony  with  only  ,£200  a  year  ?  "  asked 
Lillyston. 

"  I  have  some  more  of  my  own,  you 
know,  Hugh;  Mr.  Garden's  legacy,  you 
remember ;  but  even  if  I  hadn't,  I  would 
still  marry  even  on  a  hundred  a  year,  if  I 
wished,  and  the  lady  consented." 

"  And  repent  at  leisure." 
"Not  a  bit  of  it.  If  I  were  a  man  to 
whom  lavender-coloured  kid  gloves  and 
unlimited  eau-de-cologne  were  necessaries  of 
life,  it  might  be  folly  to  think  of  it.  But  if  a 
man  be  brave,  and  manly,  and  fearless  of 
convention,  let  him  marry  by  all  means,  and 
not  make  his  life  bitter  and  his  love  cold 
by  long  delay." 

"  But  how  about  his  children  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  may  be  fanaticism,  but  I  believe 
that  God  never  sends  a  soul  into  the  world 
without  providing  sufficient  for  its  susten- 
ance, if  the  proper  means  be  taken  with 
diligence  and  faith.  Of  course,  such  an 
assertion  will  set  the  tongues  of  our  would- 
be  philosophers  waggling  in  scornful  cachin- 
nation  ;  but  in  spite  of  that,  I  do  believe 
that  if  a  man  have  faith,  and  a  strong  heart, 
and  common-sense,  he  may  depend  upon  it 
his  children  will  not  starve.  Some  of  the 
very  happiest  people  I  know  are  to  be  found 
among  the  large  families  of  country  clergy- 
men. Besides,  very  often  the  children 
succeed  in  life,  and  improve  their  father's 
position.  I  haven't  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  I  am  doing  the  right  thing.  I  only 
wish,  Hugh,  that  you  would  follow  my 
example." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  some  day,"  said  Lilly- 
ston. 

"And  meanwhile  you  will  be  my  bride- 
groom's man,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Joyfully — if  it  be  only  to  see  Miss  Ken- 
nedy's face  again." 

"  And  do  you  know  that  Kennedy  is  to  be 
married  to  Violet  the  same  day  ?  " 

"Is  he? — happy  fellow!  As  for  me,  I 
am  going  to  resign  my  Fellowship,  and  to 
make  myself  useful  at  Lillyston  Court. 
When  is  the  wedding  to  be  ?  " 

"  Both  weddings,  you  mean,  Hugh.  On 
the  tenth  of  next  June  at  Orton-on-the-Sea 
—  the  loveliest  spot  in  the  world,  I  think." 

So  in  due  time  Julian  packed  up  all  his 
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and  prizes,  arid  bade  farewell  to  his 
riends,  and  turned  his  back  on  Camford. 
It  is  as  impossible  to  leave  one's  college 
without  emotion  as  it  is  to  enter  it,  and  the 
tears  often  started  to  Julian's  eyes  as  the 
train  whirled  him  off  to  Elstan.  He  had 
cause,  if  any  man  ever  had,  to  look  back  to 
Camford  with  regret  and  love.  His  course 
had  been  singularly  successful,  singularly 
happy.  He  had  entered  St.  Werners  as  a 
sizar,  he  left  it  as  a  Fellow,  and  not 

"With  academic  laurels  unbestowed.  " 

He  had  grown  in  calmness,  in  strength,  in 
wisdom ;  he  had  learnt  many  practical 
lessons  of  life  ;  he  had  gained  new  friends, 
without  losing  the  old.  He  had  learnt  to 
honour  all  men,  and  to  be  fearless  for  the 
truth.  His  mind  had  become  a  well-man- 
aged instrument,  which  he  could  apply  to 
all  purposes  of  discovery,  research,  and 
thought ;  he  was  wiser,  better,  braver, 
nearer  the  light.  In  a  word,  he  had  learnt 
the  great  purpose  of  life — sympathy  and 
love  to  further  man's  interest,  faith  and 
prayer  to  live  ever  for  God's  glory.  And 
not  a  few  of  these  lessons  he  owed  to  his 
college,  to  its  directing  influence,  its  enno- 
bling associations,  its  studies — all  bent 
towards  that  which  is  permanent  and 
eternal,  not  to  the  transitory  and  superficial. 
To  the  latest  day  of  his  life  the  name  of  St. 
Werner's  remained  to  Julian  Home  an 
incentive  to  all  that  is  noble  and  manly  in 
human  effort.  He  felt  the  same  duty  with 
regard  to  it  as  the  generous  scion  of  an 
illustrious  house  feels  towards  the  ancient 
name  which  he  has  inherited,  and  the  noble 
lineage  whence  he  has  sprung. 

The  few  months  which  were  to  elapse 
before  his  marriage  Julian  spent  in  pre- 
paring the  vicarage  for  his  young  betrothed, 
and  he  stored  it  with  everything  which 
could  delight  a  simple  yet  refined  and 
educated  taste.  There  was  an  indefinable 
charm  about  it — the  charm  of  home.  You 
felt  on  entering  it  that  its  owner  destined  it 
as  the  place  around  which  his  fondest  affec- 
tions were  to  centre,  and  his  work  in  life 
was  to  be  done.  Julian  had  not  the  rest- 
less mind  which  sighs  for  continual  change  ; 
happy  in  himself  and  his  own  resources, 
and  the  honest  endeavour  to  do  good,  the 
glory  of  the  green  fields,  the  changes  of  the 
varying  year,  supplied  him  with  a  wealth  of 
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'beauty  which  -was  sufficient  for  all  his  needs, 
iand  when — after  some  long  day's  work  amid 
'the  cottages,  reading  to  the  sick  at  their 
'lonely  bedsides,  listening  to  the  prattle  of 
the  children  in  the  infant  schools,  talking  to 
the  labourers  as  they  rested  at  their  work — 
lie  refreshed  himself  by  a  gallop  across  the 
free  fresh  downs,  or  a  quiet  stroll  under  the 
Tosy  apple-blossoms  of  his  orchard  or  gar- 
•clen,  Julian  might  have  said  with  more  truth 
'than  most  men  can,  that  he  was  a  happy 
•and  a  contented  man. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-THIRD. 

FAREWELL. 

'"  Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells, 

Golden  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells  ! 

Oh  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  swells !  " 

EDGAR  POE. 

'MERRILY,  merrily  rang  out  the  sweet  bells 
of  Orton-on-the-Sea ;  more  merrily  than 
they  ever  rang  before  ;  so  merrily  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  would  concentrate  into 
every  single  clash  and  clang  of  their  joyous 
peel  a  tumult  of  inexpressible  happiness 
;  greater  than  they  would  ever  be  able  to 

•  enjoy  again.     If  you  look  up  at  the  belfry, 
you  will  see  them  swing  and  dance  in  a 

'very  delirium   of   ecstasy,  such  as    made 

•  everybody  laugh    while    he    listened,  and 
•chased  away  the  possibility  of  sorrow,  and 
-thrilled  the  very  atmosphere  with  an  im- 
Ipression  of  hilarity  and  triumph. 

All  Orton  is  astir.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  the 
-squire  of  the  parish,  and  the  villagers  may 
well  love  him  as  they  do.  The  son  and 

•  daughter  of  the  squire  are  not  often  married 
•on  the  same  day  ;  and  besides  the  double 

wedding,  with  its  promise  of  an  evening 
'banquet  and  dance  on  the  hall  lawn  to  all 
•the  people  of  Orton,  Eva  and  Edward  are 

known  well  to  every  cottager,  and  loved  as 
'well  as  known. 

The  hall  is  quite  full,  and  the  viliage  inn 
'is  quite  full,  and  all  the  neighbouring  gentry 
who  are  invited  are  hospitably  entertaining 
•such  members  of  the  two  families  as  can 
find  room  nowhere  else.  Never  had  Orton 
•seen  such  grand  doings  ;  the  very  stables 


and  coach-houses  are  insufficient  to  receive? 
the  multitude  of  carriages. 

Several  St.  Wernerians  are  invited  ;  and 
(as  both  Julian  and  Kennedy  prefer  to  be 
alone  on  that  morning)  Lillyston,  who  has 
visited  the  place  before,  is  lionising  them  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  with  Willie,  Ken- 
nedy's orphan  cousin,  rows  them  over  td 
the  little  islet  in  the  bay.  As  they  come 
back,  the  hour  for  the  wedding  approaches* 
and  Lillyston  says  to  Owen — 

"  How  I  wish  De  Vayne  were  here  !  " 

"  But  he  is  in  Florence,  is  he  not  ? "  says 
Owen. 

They  have  hardly  spoken  when  a  car- 
riage with  a  coronet  on  the  panels  dashes 
up  to  the  Lion  Inn  ;  a  young  man  alights, 
hands  out  a  lady,  and  enters  the  inn. 

"Surely  that  must  be  De  Vayne  him- 
self," says  Suton,  running  forward.  Mean- 
while the  young  man,  after  taking  the  lady 
into  a  private  room,  asks  if  he  may  see  Mr. 
Home  or  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  is  shown  up 
to  the  parlour  in  which  they  are  sitting. 

"De  Vayne!"  they  both  exclaim  in 
surprise. 

"  Yes,  Julian  1 "  he  answered  cheerily  ; 
"  I  only  returned  from  Florence  two  days 
ago,  heard  of  your  marriage  from  the  Ildown 
people,  and  determined  to  come  with  my 
mother  a  self-invited  guest." 

"  Don't  fear  for  my  feelings,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  Kennedy.  "  Nothing  is  so  use- 
less  or  dangerous  as  to  nurse  a  hopeless 
love,  like  the  flame  burning  in  the  hearts 
of  the  banqueters  at  the  feast  of  Eblis.  No 
Kennedy,  I  love  Violet,  but  only  as  a  sister 
now,  and  you  must  not  be  afraid  if  I  claim 
one  kiss  after  the  marriage  from  the  bride. 
You  shall  have  the  same  privilege  some  day 
soon." 

"Your  coming  is  the  completion  of  my 
happiness,"  said  Kennedy,  cordially  shaking 
his  hand.  "I  will  run  and  tell  Violet  at 
once,  lest  she  should  be  alarmed  by  seeing 
you." 

"Yes  ;  and  to  show  her  why  we  may 
continue  to  have  communion  as  friends,  tell 
her  that  there  is  a  gentle  Florentine  girl, 
with  dark  eyes,  and  dark  hair,  and  a  sweet 
voice,  who,  as  my  mother  will  bear  witness, 
has  promised  in  a  year's  time  to  leave  her 
Casa  d'oro  for  Uther  Hall,"  he  said,  smiling. 

They  took  him  down  to  see  the  others, 
who  rejoiced  to  see  him  nearly  as  much  as 
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they  did,  and  the  time  sped  on  for  the  wed- 
ding to  be  performed.  The  carriages  had 
already  started  to  convey  the  bridegrooms 
and  their  friends  to  church,  when  another 
carriage  drove  rapidly  along  the  street, 
carrying  another  most  unexpected  guest. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Cyril  and 
Frank  should  come  down  to  Orton  on  the 
morning  of  the  ceremony,  as  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  finding  room  for  them.  It  was 
very  late,  and  they  were  beginning  to  be 
afraid  that  the  boys  had  missed  a  train,  and 
would  not  arrive  till  after  the  ceremony, 
when  they  made  their  triumphant  entry  into 
Orton  in  a  carriage  by  the  side  of  Lady 
Vinsear  ! 

Only  imagine !  Being  left  almost  alone 
at  Ildown  while  the  others  had  gone  to 
Orton  to  make  arrangements  for  the  mar- 
riage, Cyril  had  audaciously  proposed  to 
his  brother  that,  as  it  was  through  them 
that  Lady  Vinsear's  wrath  had  been  kindled 
against  Julian,  they  should  go  over  and  see 
whether  the  old  lady  would  admit  them 
into  her  presence,  or  in  any  way  suffer  her- 
self to  be  pacified.  The  proposal  was  quite 
a  sudden  one,  and  the  thought  had  only 
come  into  Cyril's  head  because  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
thought  of  it  than  he  determined  to  carry 
it  out.  He  felt  certain  that  Lady  Vinsear 
could  not  be  so  totally  unlike  his  late  father 
as  to  have  become  wholly  ill-natured  and 
implacable,  and  he  was  sure  that  no  harm 
could  result  from  his  visit  even  if  no  good 
were  done. 

So  the  boys  drove  over  in  a  pony-chaise 
to  Lonstead  Abbey,  and  knocking  at  the 
door  asked  if  Lady  Vinsear  was  at  home. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  servant,  opening  his 
eyes  in  astonishment  at  the  apparition  of 
the  two  boys,  whom  he  had  only  seen  as 
children  four  years  before. 

"  Then,  ask  if  she  will  see  Mr.  Cyril  and 
Master  Frank  Home.  Stop  though ;  is 
Miss  Sprong  at  home  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  Master  Cyril ;  la  bless  you, 
Miss  Sprong,  sir,  has  gone  and  married 
Farmer  Jones  this  year  gone." 

"  Has  she  indeed  ?  O  then,  take  my 
message,  please,  James." 

They  had  come  at  the  right  moment.  In 
the  large  drawing-room  of  Lonstead  Abbey 
Lady  Vinsear  was  sitting  with  no  companion 
but  the  orphan  girl  of  a  villager,  to  whom 


she  gave  a  home,  and  who  was  amusing 
herself  with  a  picture-book  on  a  low  stool 
by  the  fire  ;  for  though  it  was  summer,  the 
fire  was  lighted  to  give  cheerfulness  to  the 
room.  When  Miss  Sprong  married  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer  Lady  Vinsear  had  given  her 
a  handsome  dowry,  and  refused  ever  to  see 
her  again,  being  in  fact  heartily  tired  of  her 
malice  and  sycophancy,  and  above  all, 
resenting  the  new  breach  which  she  had 
caused  between  herself  and  her  brother's 
family.  Ever  since  her  quarrel  with  Julian 
Lady  Vinsear  had  bitterly  regretted  the 
violence  which  had  cut  off  from  her  that 
natural  affection  to  which  she  had  looked 
as  the  stay  of  her  declining  years.  She  had 
grown  sadder  as  she  grew  older,  and  the 
loneliness  of  her  life  weighed  heavily  on 
her  heart ;  yet  in  her  obstinate  pride  she 
made  an  unutterable  resolve  never  to  take 
the  initiative  in  restoring  Julian  to  her 
favour. 

And  as  she  sat  there  by  the  fire,  longing 
in  her  secret  soul  for  the  society  and  love  of 
some  young  hearts  of  her  own  kith  and  kin, 
she  glanced  away  from  the  uninteresting 
little  girl  whom  she  had  taken  as  a  protegde 
to  the  likeness  of  Julian's  bright  and  thought- 
ful boyish  features  (which  still,  in  spite  of 
Miss  Sprong,  had  retained  a  place  over  the 
mantel-piece),  and  remembered  the  foolish 
little  incident  which  had  led  to  her  rejection 
of  him  as  her  heir.  The  tears  started  to  her 
eyes  as  she  thought  of  it,  and  wished  with 
all  her  heart  that  the  two  gay  and  merry 
boys  whose  frolic  had  caused  the  fracas 
were  with  her  once  more.  How  much  she 
should  now  enjoy  the  pleasant  sound  of  their 
young  voices,  and  how  gladly  she  would 
join  in  their  unrestrained  and  innocent 
laughter. 

So  when  the  bewildered  James  asked  in 
his  never-varying  voice  "whether  Master 
Cyril  and  Frank  Home  might  see  her,"  Lady 
Vinsear  fancied  that  she  was  seeing  in  a 
dream  the  fulfilment  of  her  unexpressed 
wishes,  and  rubbed  her  eyes  to  find  if  she 
could  really  be  wide  awake. 

"  What's  all  this,  James  ?  Are  you  James, 
or  am  I  in  a  dream  ?  " 

"  James,  your  ladyship." 

"  And  do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that 
my  nephews  are  outside  ? '; 

"  Yes,  please  your  ladyship." 

"Well,  then,  don't  keep   them  there  a 
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minute  longer,  James.  Run  along,  Annie," 
she  said  to  the  little  girl,  "  it  is  time  for  you 
to  be  in  bed." 

Annie  had  hardly  retired,  when — a  little 
shyly — the  boys  entered,  uncertain  of  their 
reception.  But  Lady  Vinsear  started  from 
her  seat,  and  embraced  them  with  the  utmost 
affection. 

"My  dear  Cyril,"  she  said,  kissing  him 
again,  "how  tall  and  handsome  you  have 
grown  ;  and  Frankie,  too,  you  are  the  image 
of  Julian  when  he  was  your  age." 

The  boys  were  amazed  at  the  heartiness 
with  which  she  welcomed  them,  as  though 
nothing  had  happened,  and  after  she  had 
given  them  a  capital  supper,  she  said  to 
them,  "Now,  boys,  I  see  you  are  rather 
puzzled  at  me.  Never  mind  that ;  don't 
think  of  what  has  happened.  We  mean 
all  to  be  friends  now.  And  now  tell  me 
all  about  Julian." 

They  found,  however,  that  Lady  Vinsear 
knew  a  good  deal  about  his  college  career 
from  her  neighbour  Lord  De  Vayne,  who 
had  kept  her  acquainted  with  all  his  suc- 
cesses and  honours  up  to  the  period  when 
De  Vayne  left  Uther  Hall.  Since  then  she 
had  not  been  able  to  gain  much  information 
about  him,  and  had  not  heard  the  news 
either  of  his  Fellowship,  his  approaching 
marriage,  or  his  acceptance  of  a  college 
living. 

She  listened  eagerly  to  the  intelligence, 
and  finally  asked  if  he  knew  of  their  visit. 

"  No,"  said  Cyril,  laughing  ;  "  neither  he 
nor  any  of  them.  Now,  Aunt  Vinsear,  you 
really  must  do  me  a  favour.  You  know  Vi. 
is  to  be  married  at  Orton  on  the  same  day 
as  Julian  ;  won't  you  come  with  us  to  the 
wedding,  and  surprise  them  all?  If  you 
were  to  start  by  an  early  train,  and  take  the 
carriage  with  you,  we  should  drive  up  in 
time  for  the  ceremony,  and  it  would  be  such 
a  happy  joke  for  all  concerned." 

The  old  lady  was  delighted  with  the  plan. 
Meeting  on  such  an  occasion,  when  the 
minds  of  all  were  so  much  occupied,  would 
avert  the  necessity  of  anything  approaching 
to  a  scene,  which  of  all  things  she  most 
dreaded.  She  felt  a  flood  of  new  interests, 
occupations,  and  hopes  ;  she  made  the  boys 
stay  with  her  until  the  appointed  day,  and 
looked  forward  to  Cyril's  triumph  with  a 
delight  which  made  her  happier  than  she 
had  been  for  many  a  long  year. 


And  thus  it  was  that  Cyril  and  Frank 
drove  into  the  town  in  gallant  style  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Vinsear  !  They  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  Lion,  and  hearing  that  Julian 
had  started,  got  white  favours  placed  at  the 
horses'  heads,  and  dashed  on  to  the  church. 
The  brides  had  not  arrived,  but  they  were 
expected  every  moment ;  and  Mr.  Vere 
(who  had  most  kindly  come  to  perform  the 
ceremony)  was  putting  on  his  surplice  in  the 
vestry,  while  Julian  and  Kennedy,  with 
Owen,  Lilly ston,  and  De  Vayne,  were  stroll- 
ing up  and  down  a  pretty,  retired  laurel 
walk  behind  the  church.  Hearing  where 
they  were,  the  boys,  accompanied  by  their 
aunt,  boldly  invaded  their  privacy,  and 
reached  the  end  of  the  walk  just  as  the 
gentlemen  were  approaching  to  enter  the 
church. 

"  Good  gracious,  Lady  Vinsear  !  "  said  De 
Vayne. 

"  Hush,  hush  !  "  she  said.  "  Come  here, 
Julian,  and  kiss  your  old  aunt,  and  welcome 
her  on  your  wedding-day,  and  don't  think 
of  bygones.  I  am  proud  to  see  you,  my 
boy;"  and  he  felt  a  tear  on  his  cheek  as 
the  old  lady  drew  down  his  head  to  kiss 
him. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "don't  tell  any  of 
the  rest  that  I  have  come  till  after  the 
marriage.  I  hear  the  sound  of  wheels. 
Put  me  in  some  pew  near  the  altar,  Julian, 
that  I  may  have  a  good  long  look  at  your 
bride  and  Violet's  bridegroom." 

They  had  just  time  to  fulfil  her  wish  when 
the  carriages  drove  up,  and  the  bridal  pro- 
cession formed,  and,  followed  by  their 
bridesmaids,  Violet  and  Eva  passed  up  the 
aisle  in  all  their  loveliness,  with  wreaths  of 
myrtle  and  orange-flower  round  their  fair 
foreheads,  and  long,  graceful  veils,  and 
simple  ornaments  of  pearl. 

How  beautiful  they  were  !  A  bride  always 
looks  beautiful,  but  these  two  were  radiant 
and  exquisite  in  their  loveliness.  Most  men 
would  have  given  the  golden  apple  to  Eva, 
with  the  sweet,  tender  grace  that  played 
about  her  young  features,  almost  infantile  in 
their  delicacy,  and  with  those  bright,  beam- 
ing, laughter-loving  eyes,  of  which  the  light 
could  not  be  hid  though  she  bent  her  face 
downwards  to  hide  the  bridal  blush  that 
tinged  it ;  but  yet  they  would  have  doubted 
about  the  decision  when  they  turned  from 
her  to  the  full  flower  of  Violet's  beauty,  and 
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gazed  on  her  perfect  face,  so  enchanting  in 
its  meekness,  and  on  that  one  tress  of  golden 
hair  that  played  upon  her  neck. 

De  Vayne,  as  he  looked  on  the  perfect 
scene,  took  out  a  piece  of  paper,  and  wrote 
on  it  Spencer's  lines  : — 

"  Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks 
And  blesses  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks 
And  the  pure  snow  with  golden  vermeil  stain, 
Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain." 

He  handed  the  lines  to  Lillyston  and  Owen, 
and  they  saw  from  the  happy  smile  upon  his 
face  that  no  touch  of  regret  or  envy  marred 
his  present  meditations. 

Has  life  any  pleasure — any  deep  unspoken 
happiness — comparable  to  that  which  fills  a 
young  man's  whole  soul  when  he  stands 
beside  the  altar  with  such  a  bride  as  Violet 
or  Eva  was  ? — when  he  thinks  that  the  fair, 
blushing  girl,  whose  white  hand  trembles  in 
his  own,  is  to  be  the  star  of  his  home,  the 
mother  of  his  children,  the  sunbeam  shining 
steadily  on  all  his  life  ?  Verily  he  who  hath 
experienced  such  a  joy  has  found  a  jewel 
richer 

"  Than  twenty  seas  though  all  their  sands 

were  pearl, 

Their  waters  crystal,  and  their  rocks  pure 
gold." 

The  service  was  over,  and  in  those  few 
moments  four  young  souls  had  passed  over 
the  marble  threshold  of  married  life.  Violet 
felt  that  the  presence  of  De  Vayne  removed 
the  only  alloy  to  that  deep  happiness  that 
spoke  in  the  eloquent  lustre  of  her  eye,  and 
she  told  him  so  as  he  bent  to  kiss  her  hand, 
and  as  Lady  De  Vayne  clasped  her  to  her 
heart  with  an  affectionate  embrace.  All  the 
people  of  the  village  awaited  them  at  the 
porch,  and  as  they  passed  along  the  path  the 
village  children,  lining  the  way,  and  standing 
heedless  on  the  green  mounds  that  covered 
the  crumbling  relics  of  mortality,  scattered 
tinder  their  happy  feet  a  thousand  flowers. 
One  passing  thought,  perhaps,  about  the 
lesson  which  those  green  mounds  told  flitted 
through  the  minds  of  the  bridal  party  as  they 
left  the  trodden  blossoms  to  wither  on  the 
churchyard  path,  but  if  so,  it  was  but  as  the 
shadow  of  a  summer  cloud,  and  it  vanished 
as  with  a  sudden  clash  the  bells  rang  out 
,again,  thrilling  the  tremulous  air  with  their 


enthusiasm  of  happy  auguries,  and  the  sailor 
boys  of  Orton  gave  cheer  on  cheer  while 
brides  and  bridegrooms  entered  their  car- 
riages, and  drove  from  under  the  umbrage 
of  the  churchyard  yews  to  the  elms  and  oaks 
and  lime-tree  avenues  of  the  hall. 

Oh  that  happy  day  !  The  wedding  break- 
fast had  been  laid  in  a  large  tent  on  the 
lawn,  whence  you  could  catch  bright 
glimpses  of  the  blue  sea,  and  the  islet,  and 
the  passing  ships,  while  on  all  sides  around 
it  the  garden  glowed  a  paradise  of  blossom, 
and  the  fragrance  of  sweet  flowers  floated 
to  them  through  the  golden  air.  Rich  fruits 
and  gorgeous  bouquets  covered  the  table, 
and  the  whole  tent  was  gay  with  wreaths 
and  anadems.  And  then,  what  ringing 
laughter,  what  merry  jests,  what  earnest 
happy  talk !  Let  us  not  linger  there  too 
long ;  and  from  this  scene  I  bid  avaunt  to 
the  coarse  cynical  reader  who  is  too  strong- 
minded  to  believe  in  love. 

Only  let  the  gentle  reader  fancy  for  him- 
self how  beautiful  were  the  few  words  with 
which  Mr.  Vere  proposed  the  health  of  the 
brides,  and  how  long  they  remembered  his 
earnest  wish,  that  though  the  truest  love 
is  often  that  which  has  been  sanctified  by 
sorrow,  yet  that  they  might  be  spared  the 
sorrow,  and  enjoy  the  truest  love.  And  he 
will  fancy  how  admirably  Julian  and 
Kennedy  replied — Julian  in  words  of  poetic 
feeling  and  thoughtful  power,  Kennedy  with 
quick  flashes  of  picturesque  expression,  both 
with  the  eloquence  of  sincere  and  deep 
emotion ;  and  how  gracefully  De  Vayne 
proposed  the  health  of  the  bridesmaids,  for 
whom  Cyril  and  Lillyston  replied.  Then, 
too  quickly,  came  the  hour  of  separation  ; 
the  old  shoe  was  flung  after  the  carriages, 
the  bridal  couples  departed  for  a  tour  among 
the  lakes,  and  the  villagers  danced  and 
feasted  till  twilight  on  the  lawn. 

Six  weeks  are  over  since  the  marriage- 
day,  and  there,  in  Southampton  harbour, 
lies  the  Valleyfield,  which  is  to  convey 
Kennedy  and  Violet  to  Calcutta.  They  have 
just  spoken  the  last  long,  lingering  farewell 
to  Eva  and  Julian,  who  are  standing  in 
deep  tearful  silence  on  the  pier,  and  are 
watching  the  little  boat  which  is  conveying 
their  only  brother  and  only  sister  to  the  ship. 
The  boat  is  but  a  few  moments  in  reaching 
the  Valleyfield,  and  when  they  are  on  board 
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the  vessel  weighs  anchor,  and  ruffles  her 
white  plumage,  and  flings  her  pennons  to 
the  breeze,  and  begins  to  dash  the  blue 
water  into  foam  about  her  prow.  Violet 
and  her  husband  are  standing  at  the  stern, 
and  as  long  as  the  vessel  is  in  sight  they 
wave  their  hands  in  token  of  farewell.  It 
is  but  a  short  time  and  then  the  Valley  field 
grows  into  a  mere  dot  on  the  horizon,  and 
Eva  and  Julian,  heedless  of  the  crowds 
around  them,  do  not  check  the  tears  as  they 
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flow,  and  speak  to  each  other  in  voices 
broken  by  sorrow  as  they  slowly  turn 
away. 

That  evening  Violet  and  Kennedy  knelt 
side  by  side  in  their  little  cabin  to  join  in 
common  prayer,  and  Julian  led  Eva  over 
the  threshold  of  their  quiet  and  holy 
home. 

And  their  path  thenceforth  was  "as  the 
shining  light,  shining  more  and  more  to 
the  perfect  day." 


THE  END 
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